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Vastness  !  and  Age  !  and  Memories  of  Eld ! 
Silence  !  and  Desolation  !  and  dim  Night ! 
I  feel  ye  now  —  I  feel  ye  in  your  strength  — 
O  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judaean  King 
Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  ! 
O  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars. 
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BOOK   I 

THE   CIVIL  WARS 

Introduction 

i.  The  plebeians1  and  Senate  of  Rome  [in  the  olden 
time]  were  often  at  strife  with  each  other  concerning  the 
enactment  of  laws,  the  cancelling  of  debts,  the  division  of 
lands,  or  the  election  of  magistrates/  Internal  discord  did 
not  bring  them  to  blows,  however;  these  were  dissensions 
merely  and  contests  within  the  law,  which  they  composed 
by  making  mutual  concessions,  and  with  much  respect  for 

a6o  each  other.  Once  when  the  plebeians  were  going  to  a  war  494 
they  fell  into  such  a  controversy,  but  they  did  not  use  the 
weapons  in  their  hands,  but  withdrew  to  the  hill,  which 
from  this  time  on  was  called  the  Sacred  Mount.2  Even 
then  no  violence  was  done,  but  they  created  a  magistrate 
for  their  protection  and  called  him  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
to  serve  especially  as  a  check  upon  the  consuls,  who  were 
chosen  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the  political  power  should 
not  be  exclusively  in  their  hands.  Whence  arose  still 
greater  bitterness,  and  the  magistrates  were  arrayed  in 
stronger  animosity  to  each  other  after  this  event,  and  the 
Senate  and  plebeians  took  sides  with  them,  each  believing 
that  it  would  prevail  over  the   other  by  augmenting  the 

262  power  of  its  own  magistrates.     In  the  midst  of  contests  of  492 
this  kind  Marcius  Coriolanus,  having  been  banished  con- 

1  6  dij/uos.  The  Greek  language  uses  this  word  for  the  whole  body 
of  free  citizens.  In  Latin  the  word  plebs  was  used  for  the  commonalty 
and  popidus  for  the  whole  body  of  commonalty  and  aristocracy  together. 
In  this  translation  the  word  "  people  "  will  be  used  in  all  cases  as  the 
equivalent  of  §77,1*05,  except  where  a  distinction  between//^  and populus 
is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  text. 

2  Cf.  Livy,  ii.  33,  34. 
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a62trary  to  justice,  took  refuge  with  the  Volsci  and  levied  war  493 
against  his  country. 

2.  This  is  the  only  case  of  armed  strife  that  can  be 
found  in  the  ancient  seditions,  and  this  was  caused  by  an 
exile.     The  sword  was  never  carried  into  the  assembly, 

621  and  there  was  no  civil  butchery  until  Tiberius  Gracchus,  133 
while  serving  as  tribune  and  bringing  forward  new  laws, 
was  the  first  to  fall  a  victim  to  internal  commotion;  and 
many  others  besides,  who  were  assembled  with  him  at  the 
Capitol,  were  slain  around  the  temple.  Sedition  did  not 
end  with  this  abominable  deed.  Repeatedly  the  parties 
came  into  open  conflict,  often  carrying  daggers;  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  temples,  or  the  assemblies,  or  the  forum, 
some  one  serving  as  tribune,  or  praetor,  or  consul,  or  a  candi- 
date for  those  offices,  or  some  person  otherwise  distin- 
guished, would  be  slain.  Unseemly  violence  prevailed 
almost  constantly,  together  with  shameful  contempt  for  law 
and  justice.  As  the  evil  gained  in  magnitude  open  insur- 
rections against  the  government  and  large  warlike  expe- 
ditions against  the  country  were  undertaken  by  exiles,  or 
criminals,  or  persons  contending  against  each  other  for 
some  office  or  military  command.  There  were  chiefs  of 
factions  in  different  places  aspiring  to  supreme  power, 
some  of  them  refusing  to  disband  the  troops  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  people,  others  levying"  forces  against  each  other 
on  their  own  account,  without  public  authority.  Which- 
ever of  them  first  got  possession  of  the  city,  the  others 
made  war  nominally  against  their  adversaries,  but  actually 
against  their  country.  They  assailed  it  like  a  foreign  enemy. 
Ruthless  and  indiscriminate  massacres  of  citizens  were  per- 
petrated. Men  were  proscribed,  others  banished,  property 
was  confiscated,  and  some  were  even  subjected  to  excru- 
ciating tortures. 

673  3.  No  unseemly  deed  was  wanting  until,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Gracchus,  Cornelius  Sulla,  one  of  these 
chiefs  of  factions,  doctoring  one  evil  with  another,  made 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  state  for  an  inde'nitej 
period.  Such  officials  were  formerly  called  dictators  —  an/ 
office  created  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies  for  six/ 
months  only,  and  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  Sulla,/ 
although  nominally  elected,  became  dictator  for  life  by 
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672  force  and  compulsion.     Nevertheless  he  became  satiated  82 
with  power  and  was  the  first  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  holding 

675  supreme  power,  who  had  the  courage  to  lay  it  down  volun-  79 
tarily  and  to  declare  that  he  would  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  any  who  were  dissatisfied  with  it.  And 
so,  for  a  considerable  period,  he  walked  to  the  forum  as 
a  private  citizen  in  the  sight  of  all  and  returned  home 
unmolested,  so  great  was  the  awe  of  his  government  still 
remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  onlookers,  or  their  amaze- 
ment at  his  laying  it  down.  Perhaps  they  were  ashamed 
to  call  for  an  accounting,  or  entertained  other  good  feeling 
toward  him,  or  a  belief  that  his  despotism  had  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  state.  Thus  there  was  a  cessation  of  factions 
for  a  short  time  while  Sulla  lived,  and  a  compensation  for 
the  evils  which  Sulla  had  wrought. 

4.    After  his  death   the   troubles  broke  out  afresh  and 

70s  continued  until  Gaius  Caesar,  who  had  held  the  command  49 
in  Gaul  by  election  for  some  years,  was  ordered  by  the 
Senate  to  lay  down  his  command.  He  charged  that  it  was 
not  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  but  of  Pompey,  his  enemy,  who 
had  command  of  an  army  in  Italy,  and  was  scheming  to 
depose  him.  So  he  sent  a  proposal  that  both  should  retain 
their  armies,  so  that  neither  need  fear  the  other's  enmity, 
or  that  Pompey  should  dismiss  his  forces  also  and  live  as  a 
private  citizen  under  the  laws  in  like  manner  with  him- 
self. Both  requests  being  refused,  he  marched  from  Gaul 
against  Pompey  in  the  Roman  territory,  entered  it,  put 
him  to  flight,  pursued  him  into  Thessaly,  won  a  brilliant 

706  victory  over  him  in  a  great  battle,  and  followed  him  to  48 
Egypt.  After  Pompey  had  been  slain  by  the  Egyptians 
Caesar  set  to  work  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  remained 
there  until  he  had  settled  the  dynasty  of  that  country.  Then 
he  returned  to  Rome.  Having  overpowered  by  war  his 
principal  rival,  who  had  been  surna*med  the  Great  on  ac- 
count of  his  brilliant  military  exploits,  he  now  ruled  without 
disguise,  nobody  daring  any  longer  to  dispute  him  about 
anything,  and  was  chosen,  next  after  Sulla,  dictator  for  life.    . 

710  Again  all  civil  dissensions  ceased  until  Brutus  and  Cassius,   44 
envious  of  his  great  power  and  desiring  to  restore  the  gov-' 
eminent  of  their  fathers,  slew  in  the  Senate  this  most  popu- 
lar man,  who  was  also  the  one  most  experienced  in  the  art 
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710  of   government.     The    people   mourned    for  him  greatly.   44 
They  scoured  the  city  in  pursuit  of  his  murderers.     They 
buried  him  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  and  built  a  temple 
on  the  place  of  his  funeral  pile,  and  offered  sacrifice   to  him 
as  a  god. 

7n  5.  And  now  civil  discord  broke  out  again  worse  than  43 
ever  and  increased  enormously.  Massacres,  banishments, 
and  proscriptions  of  both  senators  and  the  so-called  knights 
took  place  straightway,  including  great  numbers  of  both 
classes,  the  chief  of  factions  surrendering  their  enemies  to 
each  other,  and  for  this  purpose  not  sparing  even  their 
friends  and  brothers;  so  much  does  animosity  toward  rivals 
overpower  the  love  of  kindred.  So  in  the  course  of  events 
the  Roman  empire  was  partitioned,  as  though  it  had  been 
their  private  property,  by  these  three  men :  Antony,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  the  one  who  was  first  called  Octavius,  but  after- 
ward Caesar  from  his  relationship  to  the  other  Caesar  and 
adoption  in  his  will.  Shortly  after  this  division  they  fell 
to  quarrelling  among  themselves,  as  was  natural,  and  Octa- 

7l8vius,  who  was  the  superior  in  understanding  and  skill,  first  36 
deprived  Lepidus  of  Africa,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and 

723  afterward,  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  took  from  3I 
Antony  all  the  provinces  lying  between  Syria  and  the  Adri- 
atic gulf.  Thereupon,  while  all  the  world  was  filled  with 
astonishment  at  these  wonderful  displays  of  power,  he  sailed 
to  Egypt  and  took  that  country,  which  was  the  oldest  and 
at  that  time  the  strongest  possession  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  the  only  one  wanting  to  complete  the 
Roman  empire  as  it  now  stands.     In  consequence  of  these 

?27  exploits  he  was  at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  deity  while  2? 
still  living,  and  was  the  first  to  be  thus  distinguished  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  called  by  them  Augustus.  He  assumed 
to  himself  an  authority  like  Caesar's  over  the  country  and 
the  subject  nations,  and  even  greater  than  Caesar's,  not 
needing  any  form  of  election,  or  authorization,  or  even  the 
pretence  of  it.  His  government  being  strengthened  by 
time  and  mastery,  and  himself  successful  in  all  things  and 
revered  by  all,  he  left  a  lineage  and  succession  that  held  the 
supreme  power  in  like  manner  after  him. 

6.    Thus,    out   of    multifarious    civil    commotions,    the 
Roman  state  passed   into  solidarity  and  monarchy.     To 
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727  show  how  these  things  came  about  I  have  written  and  com-  27 
piled  this  narrative,  which  is  well  worth  the  study  of  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  measureless  ambition  of  men,  their 
dreadful  lust  of  power,  their  unwearying  perseverance,  and 
the  countless  forms  of  evil.  It  is  especially  necessary  for 
me  to  describe  these  things  beforehand  since  they  are  the 
preliminaries  of  my  Egyptian  history,  and  end  where  that 
begins,  for  Egypt  was  seized  in  consequence  of  this  last 
civil  commotion,  Cleopatra  having  joined  forces  with 
Antony.  On  account  of  its  magnitude  I  have  divided  the 
work,  first  taking  up  the  events  that  occurred  from  the  time 
of  Sempronius  Gracchus  to  that  of  Cornelius  Sulla;  next, 
those  that  followed  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  remaining 
books  of  the  civil  wars  treat  of  those  waged  by  the  trium- 
virs against  each  other  and  the  Roman  people,  until  the 
end  of  these  conflicts,  and  the  greatest  achievement,  the 
battle  of  Actium,  fought  by  Octavius  Caesar  against  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  together,  which  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  Egyptian  history. 

Chapter  I 

The  Roman  Public  Domain  — The  Licinian  Law — The  Agrarian  Law 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  —  Struggle  over  its  Enactment  —  Public  Ha- 
rangue of  Gracchus  —  The  Tribune  Octavius  vetoes  the  Bill  — 
Gracchus  deposes  him  —  The  Bill  passed 

7.  The  Romans,  as  they  subdued  the  Italian  nations 
successively  in  war,  seized  a  part  of  their  lands  and  built 
towns  there,  or  established  their  own  colonies  in  those 
already  existing,  and  used  them  in  place  of  garrisons.  Of 
the  land  acquired  by  war  they  assigned  the  cultivated  part 
forthwith  to  settlers,  or  leased  or  sold  it.  Since  they  had 
no  leisure  as  yet  to  allot  the  part  which  then  lay  desolated 
by  war  (this  was  generally  the  greater  part),  they  made 
proclamation  that  in  the  meantime  those  who  were  willing 
to  work  it  might  do  so  for  a  share  of  the  yearly  crops  — 
a  tenth  of  the  grain  and  a  fifth  of  the  fruit.  From  those 
who  kept  flocks  was  required  a  share  of  the  animals,  both 
oxen  and  small  cattle.  They  did  these  things  in  order  to 
multiply  the  Italian  race,  which  they  considered  the  most 
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peoples,  so  that  they  might  have  plenty  of 
le.  But  the  very  opposite  thing  happened;  for 
the  rich,  getting  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  undis- 
tributed lands,  and  being  emboldened  by  the  lapse  of  time 
to  believe  that  they  would  never  be  dispossessed,  and  add- 
ing to  their  holdings  the  small  farms  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bors, partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  force,  came  to 
cultivate  vast  tracts  instead  of  single  estates,  using  for  this 
purpose  slaves  as  laborers  and  herdsmen,  lest  free  laborers 
should  be  drawn  from  agriculture  into  the  army.  The 
ownership  of  slaves  itself  brought  them  great  gain  from  the 
multitude  of  their  progeny,  who  increased  because  they 
were  exempt  from  military  service.  Thus  the  powerful  ones 
became  enormously  rich  and  the  race  of  slaves  multiplied 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  Italian  people  dwindled  in 
numbers  and  strength,  being  oppressed  by  penury,  taxes, 
and  military  service.  If  they  had  any  respite  from  these 
evils  they  passed  their  time  in  idleness,  because  the  land 
was  held  by  the  rich,  who  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men as  cultivators. 

8.  For  these  reasons  the  people  became  troubled  lest 
they  should  no  longer  have  sufficient  allies  of  the  Italian 
stock,  and  lest  the  government  itself  should  be  endangered 
by  such  a  vast  number  of  slaves.  Not  perceiving  any 
remedy,  as  it  was  not  easy,  nor  exactly  just,  to  deprive  men 
of  so  many  possessions  they  had  held  so  long,  including 
their  own  trees,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  a  law  was  once 
387  passed  with  difficulty  at  the  instance  of  the  tribunes,  that  367 
nobody  should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  this  land,1  or 
pasture  on  it  more  than  100  cattle  or  500  sheep.  To  en- 
sure the  observance  of  this  law  it  was  provided  also  that 

1  rrjcrSe  T?f>  yrjs.  "Of  this  land,"  the  public  land  imager publicus), 
not  land  in  general.  There  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome  were  sumptuary  laws  intended 
to  restrict  the  amount  of  landed  property  that  one  man  could  hold,  or 
whether  they  applied  only  to  the  public  domain,  and  this  passage  in 
Appian  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  controversy.  M.  Dureau  de  la 
Malle  in  his  Economie  Politique  des  Romains  (ii.  282  seq!)  held  that 
they  were  true  sumptuary  laws  and  he  cited  numerous  authorities  in 
support  of  the  position.  The  most  thorough  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  Long  in  his  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic  (i.  144-159).     His  argument  is  convincing  to  the  effect  that 
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337  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  freemen  employed  on  367 
the  farms,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  watch  and  report 
what  was  going  on.1  Those  who  held  possession  of  lands 
under  the  law  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the 
law,  and  penalties  were  fixed  for  violating  it,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  remaining  land  would  soon  be  divided 
among  the  poor  in  small  parcels.  But  there  was  not  the 
smallest  consideration  shown  for  the  law  or  the  oaths.  The 
few  who  seemed  to  pay  some  respect  to  them  conveyed 
their  lands  to  their  relations  fraudulently,  but  the  greater 
part  disregarded  it  altogether. 

621  9.  At  length  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  an  illustri- 133 
ous  man,  eager  for  glory,  a  most  powerful  speaker,  and  for 
these  reasons  well  known  to  all,  delivered  an  eloquent  dis- 
course, while  serving  as  tribune,  concerning  the  Italian 
race,  lamenting  that  a  people  so  valiant  in  war,  and  blood 
relations  to  the  Romans,  were  declining  little  by  little  in 
pauperism  and  paucity  of  numbers  without  any  hope  of 
remedy.  He  inveighed  against  the  multitude  of  slaves  as 
useless  in  war  and  never  faithful  to  their  masters,  and  ad- 
duced the  recent  calamity  brought  upon  the  masters  by  their 
slaves  in  Sicily,  where  the  demands  of  agriculture  had 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  latter;  recalling  also 
the  war  waged  against  them  by  the  Romans,  which  was 

these  laws  applied  only  to  the  public  lands.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of 
Niebuhr,  Mommsen,  and  Duruy.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
settled  that  they  were  not  sumptuary  laws  and  did  not  limit  the  amount 
of  land  a  man  might  acquire  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  gift.  The 
word  possessio  in  Roman  law  meant  not  ownership,  but  a  seizing  or  sit- 
ting upon  land.  A  Possessor  was  a  squatter.  The  law  referred  to  by* 
Appian  as  having  been  formerly  passed  with  difficulty  was  the  Licinian 
law,  B.C.  367.  The  Roman  jugerum  was  about  two-thirds  of  an 
acre. 

1  to.  yiyvofxeva,  "  what  was  going  on."  Mr.  Long  in  his  history  (i.  161 
and  1 66)  construes  this  phrase  by  the  word  "produce,"  meaning  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  freemen  employed  on  the. farms  to  keep  account 
of  the  crops  and  make  reports  to  the  public  authorities  so  that  the 
state  might  receive  its  due  share.  This  may  be  the  true  meaning,  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  section  where  the  author 
speaks  of  the  yearly  produce  he  uses  the  words  tvv  i-r-^aiwv  Kapirav. 
According  to  the  other  interpretation  it  was  the  duty  of  the  freemen 
to  keep  watch  and  make  reports  to  the  masters  in  order  to  prevent 
servile  insurrection. 
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621  neither  easy  nor  short,  hut  long-protracted  and  full  of  vicis- 133 
situdes  and  dangers.  After  speaking  thus  he  again  brought 
forward  the  law,  providing  that  nobody  should  hold  more 
than  500  jugera  of  the  public  domain.  But  he  added  a 
provision  to  the  former  law,  that  the  sons  of  the  present 
occupiers  might  each  hold  one-half  of  that  amount,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  be  divided  among  the  poor  b 
triumvirs,  who  should  be  changed  annually. 

10.    This  was  extremely  disturbing  to  the  rich  because, 
on  account  of  the  triumvirs,  they  could  no  longer  disre- 
gard the  law  as  they  had  done  before ;  nor  could  they  buy 
the  allotments  of  others,  because  Gracchus  had  provided    / 
against  this  by  forbidding  sales.     They  collected  together  / 
in  groups,  and  made  lamentation,  and  accused  the  poor  of  i 
appropriating  the  results  of  their  tillage,  their  vineyards,  I 
and  their  dwellings.     Some  said  that  they  had  paid  the  / 
price  of  the  land  to  their  neighbors.     Were  they  to  lose 
the  money  with  the  land  ?     Others  said  that  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  were  in  the  ground,  which  had  been  allotted! 
to  them  in  the  division  of  their  fathers'  estates.     Others! 
said  that  their  wives'  dowries  had  been  expended  on  the; 
estates,   or  that   the    land   had  been  given  to  their  own 
daughters  as  dowry.     Money-lenders  could  show  loans  made 
on  this  security.     All  kinds  of  wailing  and  expressions  of 
indignation  were  heard  at  once.     On  the  other  side  were 
heard  the  lamentations  of  the  poor  —  that  they  had  been 
reduced  from  competence  to   extreme  penury,  and  from 
that  to  childlessness,  because  they  were  unable  to  rear  their 
offspring.     They  recounted  the  military  services  they  had 
rendered,  by  which  this  very  land  had  been  acquired,  and 
were  angry  that  they  should  be  robbed  of  their  share  of  the 
common  property.     They  reproached  the  rich  for  employ- 
ing slaves,  who  were  always  faithless  and  ill-tempered  and 
for  that  reason  unserviceable  in  war,  instead  of  freemen, 
citizens,  and  soldiers.     While  these  classes  were  lamenting 
and  indulging  in  mutual  accusations,  a  great  number  of 
others,  composed  of  colonists,  or  inhabitants  of  the  free 
towns,  or  persons  otherwise   interested  in  the  lands  anq 
who  were  under  like#apprehensions,   flocked  in  and  tool^ 
sides  with  their  respective  factions.     Emboldened  by  num- 
bers and  exasperated  against  each  other  they  attached  them-! 
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621  selves  to  turbulent  crowds,  and  waited  for  the  voting  on  the  133 
new  law,  some  trying  to  prevent  its  enactment  by  all  means, 
and  others  supporting  it  in  every  possible  way.  In  addi- 
tion to  personal  interest  the  spirit  of  rivalry  spurred  both 
sides  in  the  preparations  they  were  making  against  each 
other  for  the  day  of  the  comitia. 

n.  What  Gracchus  had  in  his  mind,  in  proposing  the 
measure  was  not  wealth,  but  an  increase  of  efficient  popu- 
lation. Inspired  greatly  by  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  and 
believing  that  nothing  more  advantageous  or  admirable 
could  ever  happen  to  Italy,  he  took  no  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  it.  When  the  time  for  voting  came  he 
advanced  many  other  arguments  at  considerable  length  and 
also  asked  them  whether  it  was  not  just  to  divide  among 
the  common  people  what  belonged  to  them  in  common; 
whether  a  citizen  was  not  worthy  of  more  consideration  at 
all  times  than  a  slave;  whether  a  man  who  served  in  the 
army  was  not  more  useful  than  one  who  did  not;  and 
whether  one  who  had  a  share  in  the  country  was  not  more 
likely  to  be_d[evoteil_ta  tLe_piiblic_interests.  He  did  not 
dwell  long  on  this  comparison  between  freemen  and  slaves, 
which  he  considered  degrading,  but  proceeded  at  once  to 
a  review  of  their  hopes  and  fears  for  the  country,  saying 
that  the  Romans  had  acquired  most  of  their  territory  by 
conquest,  and  that  they  had  hopes  of  occupying  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  world,  but  now  the  question  of  greatest  hazard 
was,  whether  they  should  gain  the  rest  by  having  plenty  of 
brave  men,  or  whether,  through  their  weakness  and  mutual 
jealousy,  their  enemies  should  take  away  what  they  already 
possessed.  After  exaggerating  the  glory  and  riches  on  the 
one  side  and  the  danger  and  fear  on  the  other,  he  admon- 
ished the  rich  to  take  heed,  and  said  that  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  hopes  they  ought  to  bestow  this  very  land  as  a 
free  gift,  if  necessary,  on  men  who  would  rear  children,  and 
not,  by  contending  about  small  things,  overlook  larger  ones; 
especially  since  they  were  receiving  an  ample  compensation 
for  labor  expended  in  the  undisputed  title  to  500  jugera 
each  of  free  land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  without 
cost,  and  half  as  much  more  for  each  son  of  those  who  had 
sons.  After  saying  much  more  to  the  same  purport  and 
exciting  the  poor,  as  well  as  others  who  were  moved  by 
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621  reason  rather  than  by  the  desire  for  gain,  he  ordered  the  133 
scribe  to  read  the  proposed  law. 

12.  Marcus  Octavius,  another  tribune,  who  had  been 
'  induced  by  those  in  possession  of  the  lands  to  interpose 
his  veto  (for  among  the  Romans  the  tribune's  veto  always 
prevailed),  ordered  the  scribe  to  keep  silence.  Thereupon 
Gracchus  reproached  him  severely  and  adjourned  the 
comitia  to  the  following  day.  Then  he  stationed  a  suffi- 
cient guard,  as  if  to  force  Octavius  against  his  will,  and 
ordered  the  scribe  with  threats  to  read  the  proposed  law  to 
the  multitude.  He  began  to  read,  but  when  Octavius  again 
vetoed  he  stopped.  Then  the  tribunes  fell  to  wrangling 
with  each  other,  and  a  considerable  tumult  arose  among  the 
people.  The  leading  citizens  besought  the  tribunes  to  sub- 
mit their  controversy  to  the  Senate  for  decision.  Gracchus 
seized  on  the  suggestion,  believing  that  the  law  was  ac- 
ceptable to  all  well-disposed  persons,  and  hastened  to  the 
senate-house.  There,  as  he  had  only  a  few  followers  and 
was  upbraided  by  the  rich,  he  ran  back  to  the  forum  and 
said  that  he  would  take  the  vote  at  the  comitia  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  both  on  the  law  and  on  the  magistracy  of  Oc- 
tavius, to  determine  whether  a  tribune  who  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  people's  interest  could  continue  to  hold  his 
office.  And  so  he  did,  for  when  Octavius,  nothing  daunted, 
again  interposed,  Gracchus  distributed  the  pebbles  to  take 
a  vote  on  him  first.  When  the  first  tribe  voted  to  abrogate 
the  magistracy  of  Octavius,  Gracchus  turned  to  him  and 
begged  him  to  desist  from  this  veto.  As  he  would  not 
yield,  the  votes  of  the  other  tribes  were  taken.  There  were 
thirty-five  tribes  at  that  time.  The  seventeen  that  voted 
first  angrily  sustained  this  motion.  If  the  eighteenth 
should  do  the  same  it  would  make  a  majority.  Again  did 
Gracchus,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  urgently  importune 
Octavius  in  his  present  extreme  danger  not  to  prevent  this 
most  pious  work,  so  useful  to  all  Italy,  and  not  to  frustrate 
the  wishes  so  earnestly  entertained  by  the  people,  whose  de- 
sires he  ought  rather  to  share  in  his  character  of  tribune, 
and  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  office  by  public  condemna- 
tion. After  speaking  thus  he  called  the  gods  to  witness 
that  he  did  not  willingly  do  any  despite  to  his  colleague. 
As  Octavius  »vas  still  unyielding  he  went  on  taking  the  vote. 
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621  Octavius  was  forthwith  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  133 
citizen  and  slunk  away  unobserved.1 

13.  Quintus  Mummius  was  chosen  tribune  in  his  place, 
and  the  agrarian  law  was  enacted.  The  first  triumvirs  ap- 
pointed to  divide  the  land  were  Gracchus  himself,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  law,  his  brother  of  the  same  name,  and  his 
father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius,  since  the  people  still  feared 
that  the  law  might  fail  of  execution  unless  Gracchus  should 
be  put  in  the  lead  with  his  whole  family.  Gracchus  became 
immensely  popular  by  reason  of  the  law  and  was  escorted 
home  by  the  multitude  as  though  he  were  the  founder,  not 
of  a  single  city  or  race,  but  of  all  the  nations  of  Italy. 
After  this  the  victorious  party  returned  to  the  fields  from 
which  they  had  come  to  attend  to  this  business.  The  de- 
feated ones  remained  in  the  city  and  talked  the  matter 
over,  feeling  bitterly,  and  saying  that  as  soon  as  Gracchus 
should  become  a  private  citizen  he  would  be  sorry  that  he 
had  done  despite  to  the  sacred  and  inviolable  office  of  trib- 
une, and  had  opened  such  a  fountain  of  discord  in  Italy. 


Chapter  II 

New  Election  of  Tribunes  —  Riot  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  —  Death  of 

Gracchus 

14.  At  the  advent  of  summer  the  notices  for  the  election 
of  tribunes  were  given,  and  as  the  day  for  voting  approached 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  rich  were  earnestly  promoting 
the  election  of  those  most  inimical  to  Gracchus.  The 
latter,  fearing  that  evil  would  befall  if  he  should  not  be  re- 
elected for  the  following  year,  summoned  his  friends  from 
the  fields  to  attend  the  comitia,  but  as  they  were  occupied 
with  their  harvest  he  was  obliged,  when  the  day  fixed  for 
the  voting  drew  near,  to  have  recourse  to  the  plebeians  of 
the  city.  So  he  went  around  asking  each  one  separately  to 
e^ct  him  tribune  for  the  ensuing  year,  on  account  of  the 
danger  he  had  incurred  for  them.  When  the  voting  took 
place  the  first  two  tribes  pronounced  for  Gracchus.     The 

1  This  was  an  unconstitutional  proceeding.  Under  Roman  law  a 
tribune  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  office  during  his  official  term. 
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621  rich  objected  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  same  man  to  133 
hold  the  office  twice  in  succession.  The  tribune  Rubrius, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  preside  over  the  comitia, 
was  in  doubt  about  it,  and  Mummius,  who  had  been  chosen 
in  place  of  Octavius,  urged  him  to  turn  over  the  comitia 
to  his  charge.  This  he  did,  but  the  remaining  tribunes 
contended  "that  the  presidency  should  be  decided  by  lot, 
saying  that  when  Rubrius,  who  had  been  chosen  in  that 
way,  resigned,  the  casting  of  lots  ought  to  be  done  over 
again  for  all.  As  there  was  much  strife  over  this  question, 
Gracchus,  who  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  adjourned  the 
voting  to  the  following  day.  In  utter  despair  he  clothed 
himself  in  black,  while  still  in  office,  and  led  his  son 
around  the  forum  and  introduced  him  to  each  man  and 
committed  him  to  their  charge,  as  if  he  were  about  to  perish 
at  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

15.  The  poor  were  moved  with  deep  sorrow,  and  rightly 
so,  both  on  their  own  account  (for  they  believed  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  live  in  a  free  state  under  equal  laws,  but 
were  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  rich),  and  on  account  of 
Gracchus  himself,  who  had  incurred  such  danger  and  suf- 
fering in  their  behalf.  So  they  all  accompanied  him  with 
tears  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  bade  him  be  of  good 
courage  for  the  morrow.  Gracchus  cheered  up,  assembled 
his  partisans  before  daybreak,  and  communicated  to  them 
a  signal  to  be  displayed  in  case  of  a  fight.  He  then  took 
possession  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  the 
voting  was  to  take  place,  and  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
assembly.  As  he  was  obstructed  by  the  other  tribunes  and 
by  the  rich,  who  would  not  allow  the  votes  to  be  taken  on 
this  question,  he  gave  the  signal.  There  was  a  sudden 
shout  from  those  who  saw  it,  and  a  resort  to  violence  in 
consequence.  Some  of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  took 
position  around  him  like  body-guards.  Others,  having 
girded  themselves,  seized  the  fasces  and  staves  in  the  hands 
of  the  lictors  and  broke  them  in  pieces.  They  drove  "he 
rich  out  of  the  assembly  with  such  disorder  and  wounu^ 
that  the  tribunes  fled  from  their  places  in  terror,  and  the 
priests  closed  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Many  ran  away 
pell-mell  and  scattered  wild  rumors.  Some  said  that  Grac- 
chus had  deposed  all  the  other  tribunes,  and  this  was&e- 
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621  lieved  because  none  of  them  could  be  seen.     Others  said  133 
that  he  had  declared  himself  tribune  for  the  ensuing  year 
without  an  election. 

16.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Senate  assembled 
at  the  temple  of  Fides.1  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  they 
never  thought  of  appointing  a  dictator  in  this  emergency, 
although  they  had  often  been  protected  by  the  government 
of  a  single  ruler  in  such  times  of  peril.  Although  this 
resource  had  been  found  most  useful  in  former  times  few 
people  remembered  it,  either  then  or  later.  After  reaching 
the  decision  that  they  did  reach,  they  marched  up  to  the 
Capitol,  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  the  pontifex  maximus, 
leading  the  way  and  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Let 
those  who  would  save  the  country  follow  me."  He  wound 
the  border  of  his  toga  about  his  head  either  to  induce  a 
greater  number  to  go  with  him  by  the  singularity  of  his  ap- 
pearance, or  to  make  for  himself,  as  it  were,  a  helmet  as  a 
sign  of  battle  for  those  who  looked  on,  or  in  order  to  con- 
ceal from  the  gods  what  he  was  about  to  do.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  temple  and  advanced  against  the  partisans  of 
Gracchus  they  yielded  to  the  reputation  of  a  foremost  citi- 
zen, for  they  saw  the  Senate  following  with  him.  The  lat- 
ter wrested  clubs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Gracchans  them- 
selves, or  with  fragments  of  broken  benches  or  other  appa- 
ratus that  had  been  brought  for  the  use  of  the  assembly, 
began  beating  them,  and  pursued  them,  and  drove  them 
over  the  precipice.2  In  the  tumult  many  of  the  Grac- 
chans perished,  and  Gracchus  himself  was  caught3  near 
the  temple,  and  was  slain  at  the  door  close  by  the  statues 
of  the  kings.  All  the  bodies  were  thrown  by  night  into 
the  Tiber. 

17.  So  perished  on  the  Capitol,  and  while  still  tribune, 
Gracchus,  the  son  of  the  Gracchus  who  was  twice  consul, 
and  of  Cornelia,  daughter  of  that  Scipio  who  subjugated 
Carthage.  He  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent design,  which,  however,  he  pursued  in  too  violent 
a  manner.     This  shocking  affair,  the  first  that  was  perpe- 

1  The  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Public  Faith  was  on  the  Capitoline 
hill. 

2  The  Capitoline  hill  was  flanked  by  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

8  Reading  aKupevos,  which  Mendelssohn  prefers  instead  of  elKov/xtvos, 
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621  trated  in  the  public  assembly,  was  seldom  without  parallels  133 
thereafter  from  time  to  time.  On  the  subject  of  the  mur- 
der of  Gracchus  the  city  was  divided  between  sorrow  and 
joy.  Some  mourned  for  themselves  and  for  him,  and  de- 
plored the  present  condition  of  things,  believing  that  the 
commonwealth  no  longer  existed,  but  had  been  supplanted 
by  force  and  violence.  Others  considered  that  everything 
had  turned  out  for  them  exactly  as  they  wished.  These 
things  took  place  at  the  time  when  Aristonicus  was  con- 
tending with  the  Romans  for  the  government  of  Asia. 


Chapter  III 

Litigation  under  the  Law  of  Gracchus  —  Scipio  ^Emilianus  employed  in 
it —  His  Mysterious  Death  —  Gaius  Gracchus  elected  Tribune —  He 
gives  the  Judicial  Power  to  Knights — Demands  Roman  Citizenship 
for  Italian  Allies — Sails  to  Africa  with  Fulvius  Flaccus  —  Rioting 
in  Rome  after  his  Return  —  Death  of  Gracchus  and  Flaccus 

622  18.  After  Gracchus  was  slain  Appius  Claudius  died,  and  132 
Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Papirius  Carbo  were  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  younger  Gracchus,  to  divide  the  land. 
As  the  persons  in  possession  neglected  to  hand  in  lists  of 
their  holdings,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  informers 
should  furnish  testimony  against  them.  Immediately  a 
great  number  of  embarrassing  lawsuits  sprang  up.  Wher- 
ever a  new  field  had  been  bought  adjoining  an  old  one,  or 
wherever  a  division  of  land  had  been  made  with  allies,  the 
whole  district  had  to  be  carefully  inquired  into  on  account 
of  the  measurement  of  this  one  field,  to  discover  how  it 
had  been  sold  and  how  divided.  Not  all  owners  had  pre- 
served their  contracts,  or  their  allotment  titles,  and  even 
those  that  were  found  were  often  ambiguous.  When  the 
land  was  resurveyed  some  owners  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  fruit-trees  and  farm-buildings  in  exchange  for  naked 
ground.  Others  were  transferred  from  cultivated  to  un- 
cultivated lands,  or  to  swamps,  or  pools.  In  fact,  the 
measuring  had  not  been  carefully  done  when  the  land  was 
first  taken  from  the  enemy.  As  the  original  proclamation 
authorized  anybody  to  work  the  undistributed  land  who 
wished  to  do  so,  many  had  been  prompted  to  cultivate  the 
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622  parts  immediately  adjoining  their  own,  till  the  line  of  de- 132' 
markation  between  them  had  faded  from  view.  The  prog- 
ress of  time  also  made  many  changes.  Thus  the  injustice 
done  by  the  rich,  although  great,  was  not  easy  of  ascertain- 
ment. So  there  was  nothing  but  a  general  turn-about,  all 
parties  being  moved  out  of  their  own  places  and  settled 
down  in  other  people's. 

625  19-  The  Italian  allies  who  complained  of  these  disturb- 129 
ances,  and  especially  of  the  lawsuits  hastily  brought  against 
them,  chose  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage, 
to  defend  them  against  these  grievances.  As  he  had 
availed  himself  of  their  very  valiant  services  in  war  he  was 
reluctant  to  disregard  their  request.  So  he  came  into  the 
Senate,  and  although,  out  of  regard  for  the  plebeians,  he 
did  not  openly  find  fault  with  the  law  of  Gracchus,  he  ex- 
patiated on  its  difficulties  and  held  that  these  causes  ought 
not  to  be  decided  by  the  triumvirs,  because  they  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  litigants,  but  should  be  turned 
over  to  others.  As  his  view  seemed  reasonable,  they  yielded 
to  his  persuasion,  and  the  consul  Tuditanus  was  appointed 
to  give  judgment  in  these  cases.  But  when  he  took  hold 
of  the  work  he  saw  the  difficulties  of  it,  and  marched 
against  the  Illyrians  as  a  pretext  for  not  acting  as  judge, 
and  since  nobody  brought  cases  for  trial  before  the  trium- 
virs they  relapsed  into  idleness.  From  this  cause  hatred 
and  indignation  arose  among  the  people  against  Scipio 
because  they  saw  him,  in  whose  favor  they  had  often  op- 
posed the  aristocracy  and  incurred  their  enmity,  electing 
him  consul  twice  contrary  to  law,  now  taking  the  side  of 
the  Italian  allies  against  them.  When  Scipio's  enemies 
observed  this,  they  cried  out  that  he  was  determined  to 
abolish  the  law  of  Gracchus  utterly  and  was  about  to  in- 
augurate armed  strife  and  bloodshed  for  that  purpose. 

20.  When  the  people  heard  these  charges  they  were  in  a 
state  of  alarm  until  Scipio,  after  placing  near  his  couch  at 
home  one  evening  a  tablet  on  which  he  intended  to  write 
during  the  night  the  speech  he  intended  to  deliver  before 
the  people,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  without  a  wound. 
Whether  this  was  done  by  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  (aided  by  her  daughter,  Sempronia,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Scipio,  and  was  unloved  and  unloving  because  she 
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625  was  deformed  and  childless),  lest  the  law  of  Gracchus  12, 
should  be  abolished,  or  whether,  as  some  think,  he  com- 
mitted suicide  because  he  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  what  he  had  promised,  is  not  known.  Some 
say  that  slaves,  who  were  subjected  to  torture,  testified  that 
unknown  persons  were  introduced  through  the  rear  of  the 
house  by  night  who  suffocated  him,  and  that  those  who 
knew  about  it  hesitated  to  tell  because  the  people  were 
angry  with  him  still  and  rejoiced  at  his  death.  So  died 
Scipio,  and  although  he  had  been  of  immense  service  to 
the  Roman  power  he  was  not  honored  with  a  public  funeral; 
so  much  does  the  anger  of  the  present  moment  outweigh 
gratitude  for  the  past.  And  this  event,  sufficiently  impor- 
tant in  itself,  took  place  as  an  incident  of  the  sedition  of 
Gracchus.1 

21.  Those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  lands  even 
after  these  events  postponed  the  division  on  various  pre- 
texts for  a  very  long  time.  Some  thought  that  the  Italian 
allies,  who  made  the  greatest  resistance  to  it,  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  Roman  citizenship  so  that,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  greater  favor,  they  should  no  longer  quarrel  about  the 

629  land.     The  Italians  were  glad  to  accept  this,  because  they  125 
preferred  Roman  citizenship  to  possession  of  the  fields. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  was  then  both  consul  and  triumvir, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  it  about,  but  the 
Senate  was  angry  at  the  proposal  to  make  their  subjects 

030  equal  citizens  with  themselves.  For  this  reason  the  attempt  124 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people,  who  had  been  so  long  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  land,  became  disheartened.  While 
they  were  in  this  mood  Gaius  Gracchus,  who  had  made 
himself  agreeable  to  them  as  a  triumvir,  offered  himself  for 
the  tribuneship.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  the  promoter  of  the  law,  and  had  been  silent  for 
some  time  on  the  subject  of  the  fate  of  his  brother,  but 
since  many  of  the  senators  treated  him  scornfully  he  an- 

1  It  is  uncertain  whether  Scipio  was  murdered  or  not.  Cicero 
alludes  to  the  event  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ad  Fain.  ix.  2l),  in  which, 
speaking  of  one  Gaius  Carbo,  he  says  that  he  was  thought  to  have  laid 
violent  hands  upon  Africanus.  Velleius  says  that  marks  of  strangula- 
tion were  found  on  his  neck,  yet  adds  in  the  same  paragraph  that  most 
people  thought  he  died  a  natural  death. 
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nounced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune. 

631  As  soon  as  he  was  elected  to  this  distinguished  position  he  123 
began  to  lay  plots  against  the  Senate,  and  proposed  that 

a  monthly  distribution  of  corn  should  be  made  to  each 
citizen  at  the  public  expense,  which  had  not  been  cus- 
tomary before.  Thus  he  got  the  leadership  of  the  people 
quickly  by  one  measure  of  policy,  in  which  he  had  the 
cooperation  of  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Directly  after  that  he  was 
chosen  tribune  for  the  following  year,  for  in  cases  where 
.there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  the  law 
authorized  the  people  to  choose  from  the  whole  number  then 
in  office. 

632  22.  Thus  Gaius  Gracchus  became  tribune  a  second  time.  122 
Having  bought  the  plebeians,  as  it  were,  he  began,  by 
another  like  political  manoeuvre,  to  court  the  equestrian 
order,  who  hold  the  middle  place  between  the  Senate  and 
the  plebeians.  He  transferred  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  become  discredited  by  reason  of  bribery,  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights,  reproaching  the  former  especially 
with  the  recent  examples  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  Salinator,  and, 
third  in  the  list,  Manius  Aquilius  (the  one  who  subdued 
Asia),  all  notorious  bribe-takers,  who  had  been  acquitted 
by  the  judges,  although  ambassadors  sent  to  complain 
against  them  were  still  present,  going  around  uttering  hate- 
ful accusations  against  them.  The  Senate  was  extremely 
ashamed  of  these  -things  and  yielded  to  the  law,  and  the 
people  ratified  it.  In  this  way  were  the  courts  of  justice 
transferred  from  the  Senate  to  the  knights.  It  is  said  that 
soon  after  the  passage  of  this  law  Gracchus  remarked  that 
he  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Senate  once  for  all.  This 
saying  of  Gracchus  has  been  even  more  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience in  the  course  of  events.  This  power  of  sitting  in 
judgment  on  all  Romans  and  Italians,  including  the  sena- 
tors themselves,  in  all  matters  as  to  property,  civil  rights, 
and  banishment,  exalted  the  knights  like  rulers  over  them 
and  put  senators  on  the  same  level  with  subjects.  More- 
over, as  the  knights  voted  in  the  election  to  sustain  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  and  obtained  from  them  whatever 
they  wanted  in  return,  they  became  more  and  more  for- 
midable to  the  senators.  So  it  shortly  came  about  that  the 
political  mastery  was  turned  upside  down,  the  power  being 

vol.  11— c 
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632  in  the  hands  of  the  knights,  and  the  honor  only  remaining  122 
with  the  Senate.  The  knights  went  so  far  that  they  not 
only  held  power  over  the  senators,  but  they  openly  flouted 
them  beyond  their  right.  They  also  became  addicted  to 
bribe-taking,  and  having  once  tasted  these  enormous  gains, 
they  indulged  in  them  even  more  basely  and  immoderately 
than  the  senators  had  done.1  They  suborned  accusers 
against  the  rich  and  did  away  with  prosecutions  for  bribe- 
taking altogether,  partly  by  concert  of  action  and  partly  by 
force  and  violence,  so  that  the  practice  of  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation became  entirely  obsolete.  Thus  the  judiciary 
law  gave  rise  to  another  struggle  of  factions,  which  lasted  a 
long  time  and  was  not  less  baneful  than  the  former  ones. 
23.  Gracchus  made  long  roads  throughout  Italy  and  thus 
put  a  multitude  of  contractors  and  artisans  under  obligations 
to  him  and  made  them  ready  to  do  whatever  he  wished. 
He  proposed  the  founding  of  numerous  colonies.2  He 
also  called  on  the  Latin  allies  to  demand  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  since  the  Senate  could  not  with  decency 
refuse  this  privilege  to  their  blood  relations.  To  the  other 
allies,  who  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  Roman  elections, 
he  sought  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  order  to  have 
their  help  in  the  enactment  of  laws  which  he  had  in  con- 
templation. The  Senate  was  very  much  alarmed  at  this,  and 
it  ordered  the  consuls  to  give  the  following  public  notice, 
"  Nobody  who  does  not  possess  the  right  of  suffrage  shall 
stay  in  the  city  or  approach  within  forty  stades  of  it  while 
voting  is  going  on  concerning  these  laws."  The  Senate 
also  persuaded  Livius  Drusus,  another  tribune,  to  interpose 
his  veto  against  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  but  not  to 
tell  the  people  his  reasons  for  doing  so;  for  a  tribune  was 
not  required  to  give  reasons  for  his  veto.  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  they  gave  Drusus  the  privilege  of  found- 
ing twelve  colonies,  and  the  plebeians  were  so  much  pleased 

1  Cicero  in  his  first  oration  against  Verres  (xiii.)  says  that  there  was 
no  bribery  of  judges  while  the  knights  held  that  office,  but  inasmuch 
as  he  was  trying  to  shame  the  senators  against  taking  Verres'  money, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  accept  the  statement  as  literally  true. 

2  The  founding  of  colonies,  which  was  originally  a  method  of  guard- 
ing the  frontier,  now  became  a  method  of  providing  for  the  poorer 
citizens. 
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,32  with  this  that  they  began  to  scoff  at  the  laws  proposed  by  122 
1    Gracchus. 

24.  Having  lost  the  favor  of  the  rabble,  Gracchus  sailed 

1  for  Africa  in  company  with  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who,  after  his 

j  consulship,  had  been  chosen  tribune  for  the  same  reasons 

j  as  Gracchus  himself.     A  colony  had  been  voted  to  Africa 

\on  account  of  its  reputed  fertility,  and  these  men  had  been 

expressly  chosen  the  founders  of  it  in  order  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  for  a  while,  so  that  the  Senate  might  have  a 
respite  from  demagogism.  They  marked  out  a  town  for 
the  colony  on  the  place  where  Carthage  had  formerly  stood, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  Scipio,  when  he  destroyed  it,  had 
devoted  it  with  curses  to  sheep-pasturage  forever.  They 
assigned  6000  colonists  to  this  place,  instead  of  the  smaller 
number  fixed  by  law,  in  order  further  to  curry  favor  with 
the  people  thereby.  When  they  returned  to  Rome  they 
invited  the  6000  from  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  functiona- 
ries who  were  still  in  Africa  laying  out  the  city  wrote  home 
that  wolves  had  pulled  up  and  scattered  the  boundary  marks 
made  by  Gracchus  and  Fulvius,  and  the  soothsayers  con- 
sidered this  an  ill  omen  for  the  colony.  So  the  Senate 
'33  summoned  the  comitia,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  121 
the  law  concerning  this  colony.  When  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius saw  their  failure  in  this  matter  they  were  furious,  and 
declared  that  the  Senate  had  lied  about  the  wolves.  The 
boldest  of  the  plebeians  joined  them,  carrying  daggers, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  assembly  was  to 
be  held  in  reference  to  the  colony. 

25.  Now  the  people  were  assembled,  and  Fulvius  had 
begun  speaking  about  the  business  in  hand,  when  Gracchus 

j  arrived  at  the  Capitol  attended  by  a  body-guard  of  his 
partisans.  Disturbed  by  what  he  knew  about  the  extraor- 
dinary plans  on  foot  he  turned  aside  from  the  meeting-place 
of  the  assembly,  passed  into  the  portico,  and  walked  about 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  Just  then  a  plebeian 
named  Antyllus,  who  was  sacrificing  in  the  portico,  saw 
him  in  this  disturbed  state,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  either 
because  he  had  heard  something  or  suspected  something, 
or  was  moved  to  speak  to  him  for  some  other  reason,  and 
asked  him  to  spare  his  country.  Gracchus,  still  more  dis- 
turbed, and  startled  like  one  detected  in  a  crime,  gave  the 
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633  man  a  piercing  look.  Then  one  of  his  party,  although  *'  ; 
signal  had  been  displayed  or  order  given,  inferred  mere 
from  the  very  sharp  glance  that  Gracchus  cast  upon  Ant 
lus  that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and  thought  that 
should  do  a  favor  to  Gracchus  by  striking  the  first  bl 
So  he  drew  his  dagger  and  slew  Antyllus.  A  cry  was  rais 
the  dead  body  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  / 
who  were  outside  fled  from  the  temple  in  fear  of  a  like  fa. 
Gracchus  went  into  the  assembly  desiring  to  exculpate  him- 
self of  the  deed.  Nobody  would  so  much  as  listen  to  him. 
All  turned  away  from  him  as  from  one  stained  with  blood. 
Gracchus  and  Flaccus  were  nonplussed  and,  having  lost  the 
chance  of  accomplishing  what  they  wished,  they  hastened 
home,  and  their  partisans  with  them.  The  rest  of  the  crowd 
occupied  the  forum  throughout  the  night  as  though  some 
calamity  were  impending.  Opimius,  one  of  the  consuls, 
who  was  staying  in  the  city,  ordered  an  armed  force  to  be 
stationed  at  the  Capitol  at  daybreak,  and  sent  heralds  to 
convoke  the  Senate.  He  took  his  own  station  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  there 
awaited  events. 

26.  When  these  arrangements  had  been  made  the  Senate 
summoned  Gracchus  and  Flaccus  from  their  homes  to  the 
senate-house  to  defend  themselves.  But  they  ran  out  armed 
toward  the  Aventine  hill,  hoping  that  if  they  could  seize  it 
first  the  Senate  would  agree  to  some  terms  with  them.  They 
ran  through  the  city  offering  freedom  to  the  slaves,  but 
jione  listened  to  them.  With  such  forces  as  they  had,  how- 
ever, they  occupied  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
sent  Quintus,  the  son  of  Flaccus,  to  the  Senate  seeking  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  and  to  live  in  peace.  The  Senate 
replied  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  come  to  the 
senate-house,  tell  what  they  wanted,  or  else  send  no  more 
messengers.  When  they  sent  Quintus  a  second  time  the 
consul  Opimius  arrested  him,  as  being  no  longer  an  am- 
bassador after  he  had  been  warned,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  an  armed  force  against  the  Gracchans.  Gracchus  fled 
across  the  river  by  the  Sublician  bridge,1  with  one  slave, 

1  This  well-known  construction  is  called  the  "wooden  bridge"  in 
Appian's  history.  The  Romans  called  it  "  Sublicius  pons  "  because  it 
rested  on  wooden  piles. 
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633  to  a  grove  where  he  presented  his  throat  to  the  slave,  as  121 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested.  Flaccus  took  refuge 
in  the  workshop  of  an  acquaintance.  As  his  pursuers  did 
not  know  which  house  he  was  in  they  threatened  to  burn 
the  whole  row.  The  man  who  had  given  shelter  to  the 
suppliant  hesitated  to  point  him  out,  but  directed  another 
man  to  do  so.  Flaccus  was  seized  and  put  to  death.  The 
heads  of  Gracchus  and  Flaccus  were  carried  to  Opimius, 
and  he  gave  their  weight  in  gold  to  those  who  brought 
them.  The  people  plundered  their  houses.  Opimius  ar- 
rested their  fellow-conspirators,  cast  them  into  prison,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  be  strangled.  He  allowed  Quin- 
tus,  the  son  of  Flaccus,  to  choose  his  own  mode  of  death. 
After  this  a  lustration  was  performed  in  behalf  of  the  city 
for  the  bloodshed,  and  the  Senate  ordered  the  building  of 
a  temple  to  Concord  in  the  forum. 


Chapter  IV 

Failure  of  the  Agrarian  Law  —  The  Killing  of  Nonius  —  Division  of 
Gallic  Land — The  Sedition  of  Saturninus —  Banishment  of  Metellus 
—  Murder   of  Memmius  —  Punishment   of   Saturninus — Reign   of. 
Terror 

27.  So  the  sedition  of  the  younger  Gracchus  came  to 
an  end.  Not  long  afterward  a  law  was  enacted  to  permit 
the  holders  to  sell  the  land  about  which  they  had  quarrelled; 
for  even  this  had  been  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  elder 
Gracchus.  Presently  the  rich  bought  the  allotments  of  the 
poor,  or  found  pretexts  for  seizing  them  by  force.  So  the 
condition  of  the  poor  became  even  worse  than  it  was  before, 
until  Spurius  Borius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  brought  in  a 
law  providing  that  the  work  of  distributing  the  public 
domain  should  no  longer  be  continued,  but  that  the  land 
should  belong  to  those  in  possession  of  it,  who  should  pay 
rent  for  it  to  the  people,  and  that  the  money  so  received 
should  be  distributed.  This  distribution  was  a  kind  of 
solace  to  the  poor,  but  it  did  not  serve  to  increase  the 
population.  By  these  devices  the  law  of  Gracchus  (most 
excellent  and  useful  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out)  was 
once  for  all  frustrated,  and  a  little  later  the  rent  itself  was 
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633  abolished  at  the  instance  of  another  tribune.  So  the  pie- 121 
beians  lost  everything.  Whence  resulted  a  still  further 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  both  citizens  and  soldiers,  and 
in  the  revenue  from  the  land  and  the  distribution  thereof; 
and  about  fifteen  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
Gracchus,  the  laws  themselves  fell  into  abeyance  by  reason 
of  the  slackness  of  the  judicial  proceedings.1 

28.  About  this  time  the  consul  Scipio  [Nasica]  demol- 
ished the  theatre  begun  by  Lucius  Cassius,  and  now  nearly 
finished,  because  he  considered  this  also  the  source  of  new 
seditions  or  because  he  thought  it  not  altogether  desirable 
that  the  Romans  should  become  accustomed  to  Grecian 
pleasures.  The  censor,  Quintus  Csecelius  Metellus,  attempted 
to  degrade  Glaucia,  a  senator,  and  Apuleius  Saturninus,  who 
had  already  been  a  tribune,  on  account  of  their  disgraceful 
mode  of  life,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so  because  his  col- 

653  league  would  not  agree  to  it.      Accordingly  Saturninus,  a  101 
little  later,  in  order  to  have  revenge  on  Metellus,  became 

a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  again,  seizing  the  occasion 
when  Glaucia  held  the  office  of  proetor  and  presided  over 
the  election  of  the  tribunes  ;  but  Nonius,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  who  used  much  plainness  of  speech  in  reference  to 
Saturninus  and  reproached  Glaucia  bitterly,  was  chosen  for 
the  office.  As  they  feared  lest  he  should  punish  them 
as  tribune,  they  made  a  rush  upon  him  with  a  crowd  of 
ruffians  just  as  he  was  going  away  from  the  comitia,  pur- 
sued him  into  a  certain  inn,  and  stabbed  him.  As  this 
murder  had  a  pitiful  and  shocking  aspect,  the  adherents 
of  Glaucia  came  together  early  the  next  morning,  before 
the  people  had  assembled,  and  declared  Saturninus  elected 
tribune.  In  this  way  the  killing  of  Nonius  was  hushed 
up,  since  everybody  was  afraid  to  call  Saturninus  to  ac- 
count because  he  was  a  tribune. 

654  29.    Metellus  was  banished  by  them  at  the  instigation  of  100 
Gaius  Marius,  who  was  then  in  his   sixth  consulship,  and 
was  the  secret  enemy  of  Metellus.     Thus  they  all  helped 
each  other.     Saturninus  brought   forward  a  law  to  divide 

1  The  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  of  Sec.  27  is  doubtful.  Schweig- 
hriuser  suspected  a  lacuna.  "  Desperandum  de  totius  enuntiati  inde 
ab  &6tv  verbo  vel  emendatione  vel  enarratione,"  says  Mendelssohn.  I 
have  followed  the  rendering  of  M.  Combes-Dounous. 
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654  the  land  which  the  Cimbri  (a  Celtic  tribe  lately  driven  out  100 
by  Marius)  had  seized  in  the  country  now  called  Gaul  by 
the  Romans,  and  which  was  considered  as  no  longer  Gallic 
but  Roman  territory.  It  was  provided  also  in  this  law  that 
if  the  people  should  enact  it  the  senators  should  take  an 
oath  within  five  days  to  obey  it,  and  that  any  one  who 
should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled  from  the  Senate 
and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Thus  they  intended  to  punish  those  who 
should  take  it  with  a  bad  grace,  and  especially  Metellus, 
who  was  too  high-spirited  to  submit  to  the  oath.  Such  was 
the  proposed  law.  Saturninus  appointed  the  day  for  hold- 
ing the  comitia  and  sent  messengers  to  summon  from  the 
country  districts  those  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence, 
because  they  had  served  in  the  army  under  Marius.  As 
the  law  gave  the  larger  share  to  the  Italian  allies  the  city 
people  were  not  pleased  with  it. 

30.  Sedition  broke  out  in  the  comitia.  Those  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  laws  proposed  by  the 
tribunes  were  assaulted  by  Saturninus  and  driven  away  from 
the  rostra.  The  city  folks  exclaimed  that  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  assembly,  in  which  case  it  is  not  permitted  by 
Roman  custom  to  finish  the  business  that  day.  As  the  ad- 
herents of  Saturninus  persisted  nevertheless,  the  city  people 
girded  themselves,  seized  whatever  clubs  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  dispersed  the  rustics.  The  latter  were 
rallied  by  Saturninus;  they  attacked  the  city  folks  with 
clubs,  overcame  them,  and  passed  the  law.  When  this  was 
done  Marius,  in  his  capacity  as  consul,  forthwith  proposed 
to  the  Senate  that  they  consider  concerning  taking  the  oath. 
Knowing  that  Metellus  was  a  man  of  fixed  opinion  and  firm 
in  whatever  he  might  believe  or  commit  himself  to,  he 
gave  his  own  opinion  publicly,  but  deceitfully,  saying  that 
he  would  never  willingly  take  this  oath  himself.  When 
Metellus  had  agreed  with  him  in  this,  and  the  others  had 
praised  them  both,  Marius  adjourned  the  Senate.  On  the 
fifth  day  thereafter  (the  last  day  prescribed  in  the  law  for 
taking  the  oath)  he  called  them  together  in  haste  about  the 
tenth  hour,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  people  because 
they  were  so  zealous  for  the  law.  He  saw  a  way,  however, 
to  avoid  it,  and  he  proposed  the  following  trick  —  to  swear 
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654  that  they  would  obey  the  law  as  far  as  it  was  a  law,  and  thus  100 
at  once  disperse  the  country  people  by  stratagem.     After- 
ward it  could  be  easily  shown  that  this  thing,  which  had 
been  enacted  by  violence  and  in  spite  of  thunder,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  was  not  a  law. 

31.    After  speaking  thus  he  did  not  wait  for  the  result, 
but  while  all  were  in  silent  amazement  at  the  plot,  and  con- 
fused because  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  and  no  oppor- 
tunity for  thinking,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  where  the  qusestors  were  accustomed  to  administer 
oaths,  and  took  the  oath  first  with  his  friends.     The  rest 
followed  his  example,  as  each  one  feared  for  his  own  safety. 
Metellus  alone  refused  to  swear,  but  stood  fearlessly  by  his 
first  determination.     Saturninus  proceeded  against  him  at 
once  on  the  next  day.     He  sent  an  officer  for  him  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  senate-house.     As  the  other  trib- 
unes defended  him  Glaucia  and  Saturninus  hastened  to  the 
country  people  and  told  them  that  they  would  never  get  the 
land,  and  that  the  law  would  not  be  executed,  unless  Metel- 
lus were  banished.     They  proposed  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  him  and  directed  the  consuls  to  interdict  fire  and 
water  and  shelter  to  him,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  rati- 
fication of  this  decree.     Great  was  the  indignation  of  the 
city  people,   who  constantly  escorted   Metellus,   carrying 
daggers.     He   thanked  them  and  praised  them  for  their 
good  intentions,  but  said  that  he  could  not  allow  any  dan- 
ger to  befall  the  country  on  his  account.     After  saying  this 
he  withdrew  from  the  city.     Saturninus  got  the  decree  rati- 
fied, and  Marius  made  proclamation  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  law. 

32.  In  this  way  was  Metellus,  a  most  admirable  man, 
sent  into  banishment.  Thereupon  Saturninus  was  made 
tribune  a  third  time  and  he  had  for  a  colleague  one  who 
was  thought  to  be  a  fugitive  slave,  but  who  claimed  to  be 
a  son  of  the  elder  Gracchus.  The  multitude  supported  him 
in  the  election  because  they  regretted  Gracchus.  When 
the  election  for  consuls  came  on  Marcus  Antonius  was 
chosen  as  one  of  them  by  common  consent.  The  aforesaid 
Glaucia  and  Memmius  contended  for  the  other  place. 
Memmiuswas  the  more  illustrious  man  by  far,  and  Glaucia 
and  Saturninus  were  fearful  of  the  result.     So  they  sent  a 
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654gang  of  ruffians  to  attack  him  with  clubs  while  the  election 
was  going  on.  They  fell  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
comitia  and  beat  him  to  death  in  the  sight  of  all.  The  as- 
sembly was  broken  up  in  terror.  Neither  laws  nor  courts 
nor  sense  of  shame  remained.  The  people  ran  together  in 
anger  the  following  day  intending  to  kill  Saturninus,  but 
he  had  collected  another  mob  from  the  country  and,  with 
Glaucia  and  Gains  Saufeius,  the  quaestor,  seized  the  Capi- 
tol. The  Senate  voted  them  public  enemies.  Marius  was 
vexed;  nevertheless  he  armed  some  of  his  forces  reluctantly, 
and,  while  he  was  delaying,  some  other  persons  cut  off  the 
water-supply  from  the  Capitoline  temple.  Saufeius  was 
near  perishing  with  thirst  and  proposed  to  set  the  temple 
on  fire,  but  Glaucia  and  Saturninus,  who  hoped  that  Marius 
would  assist  them,  surrendered  first,  and  after  them  Sau- 
feius. As  everybody  demanded  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death,  Marius  shut  them  up  in  the  senate-house  as  though 
he  intended  to  deal  with  them  in  a  more  legal  manner. 
The  crowd  considered  this  a  mere  pretext.  They  tore  the 
tiles  off  the  roof  and  stoned  them  to  death,  including  a 
quaestor,  a  tribune,  and  a  praetor,  who  were  still  wearing 
their  insignia  of  office. 

33.  Very  many  others  were  swept  out  of  existence  in 
this  sedition.  Among  them  was  that  other  tribune  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Gracchus,  and  who  perished  on 
that  first  day  of  his  magistracy.  Freedom,  democracy, 
laws,  reputation,  official  position,  were  no  longer  of  any 
use  to  anybody,  since  even  the  tribunician  office,  which 
had  been  devised  for  the  restraint  of  wrong-doers  and  the 
protection  of  the  plebeians,  and  was  sacred  and  inviolable, 
now  committed  such  outrages  and  suffered  such  indignities. 
When  the  party  of  Saturninus  was  destroyed  the  Senate  and 
people  clamored  for  the  recall  of  Metellus,  but  Publius 
Furius,  a  tribune  who  was  not  the  son  of  a  free  citizen  but 
of  a  freedman,  boldly  resisted  them.  Not  even  Metellus, 
the  son  of  Metellus,  who  besought  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  could  move  him.  From  this  spectacle  the  son  ever 
afterward  bore  the  name  of  Metellus  Pius.  The  following 
year  Furius  was  called  to  account  for  his  obstinacy  by  the 
new  tribune,  Gaius  Canuleius.     The  people  did  not  wait 
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655  for  the  argument,  but  tore  Furius  in  pieces.  Thus  every  99 
year  some  new  deed  of  abomination  was  committed  in  the 
forum.  Metellus  was  allowed  to  return,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  whole  day  was  not  sufficient  for  the  greetings  of  those 
who  went  to  meet  him  at  the  city  gates.  Such  was  the 
third  civil  strife  (that  of  Saturninus)  which  succeeded  those 
of  the  two  Gracchi,  and  such  results  it  brought  to  the 
Romans.  „- 


Chapter  V 

Origin  of  the  Social  War  —  Measures  of  Livius  Drusus — Murder  of 
Drusus  —  Continued  Seditions  —  Revolt  of  the  Italians  — The  Social 
War  —  Leaders  on  Either  Side  —  Various  Battles  —  The  Consul 
Rutilius  killed 

34.  While  they  were  thus  occupied  the  so-called  Social 
War,  in  which  many  Italian  peoples  were  engaged,  broke 
out.  It  began  unexpectedly,  grew  to  great  proportions 
rapidly,  and  extinguished  the  Roman  seditions  for  a  long 
time  by  a  new  terror.  When  it  was  ended  it  gave  rise  to 
new  seditions  under  more  powerful  leaders,  who  did  not 
work  by  introducing  new  laws,  or  by  playing  the  dema- 
gogue, but  by  employing  whole  armies  against  each  other. 
I  have  treated  it  in  this  history  because  it  had  its  origin  in 
a  Roman  sedition  and  resulted  in  another  one  much  worse. 

629  It  began  in  this  way.     Fulvius  Flaccus  in  his  consulship  125 
first  openly  excited  among  the  Italians  the  desire  for  Roman 

>»  citizenship,  so  as  to  be  partners  in  the  hegemony  instead 
of  subjects.  When  he  introduced  this  idea  and  strenu- 
ously persisted  in  it,  the  Senate,  for  that  reason,  sent  him 
away  to  take  command  in  a  war,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
consulship  expired,  but  he  obtained  the  tribuneship  after 
that  and  managed  to  have  the  younger  Gracchus  for  a  col- 
league, with  whose  cooperation  he  brought  forward  other 
measures  in  favor  of  the  Italians.  When  they  were  both 
killed,  as  I  have  previously  related,  the  Italians  were  still 
more  excited.  They  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  sub- 
jects instead  of  equals,  or  to  think  that  Flaccus  and  Grac- 
chus should  suffer  such  calamities  while  working  for  their 
political  advantage. 
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663  35.  After  them  the  tribune  Livius  Drusus,  a  man  of  most  91 
illustrious  birth,  promised  the  Italians,  at  their  urgent  re- 
quest, that  he  would  bring  forward  a  new  law  to  give  them 
citizenship.  They  desired  this  especially  because  by  that 
one  step  they  would  become  rulers  instead  of  subjects.  In 
order  to  conciliate  the  plebeians  to  this  measure  he  led 
out  to  Italy  and  Sicily  several  colonies  which  had  been 
voted  some  time  before,  but  not  yet  planted.  He  endeav- 
ored to  bring  to  an  agreement  the  Senate  and  the  equestrian 
order,  who  were  then  in  sharp  antagonism  to  each  other,  in 
reference  to  the  law  courts.  As  he  was  not  able  to  restore 
the  courts  to  the  Senate  openly,  he  tried  the  following 
artifice  on  both  of  them.  As  the  senators  had  been  reduced 
by  the  seditions  to  scarcely  300  in  number,  he  brought  for- 
ward a  law  that  an  equal  number  should  be  added  to  their 
enrolment  from  the  knights,  to  be  chosen  according  to 
merit,  and  that  the  law  courts  should  be  made  up  from 
all  of  these  hereafter.  He  provided  in  the  law  that  they 
should  make  investigations  about  bribery,  as  accusations  of 
that  kind  were  almost  unknown,  since  the  custom  of  bribe- 
taking prevailed  without  restraint.  This  was  the  plan  that 
he  contrived  for  both  of  them,  but  it  turned  out  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  for  the  senators  were  indignant  that  so 
large  a  number  should  be  added  to  their  enrolment  at  one 
time  and  be  transferred  from  knighthood  to  the  highest 
rank.  They  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  they  would  form  a 
faction  in  the  Senate  by  themselves  and  contend  against 
the  old  senators  more  powerfully  than  ever.  The  knights, 
on  the  other  hand,  suspected  that,  by  this  doctoring,  the 
courts  of  justice  would  be  transferred  from  their  order  to 
the  Senate  exclusively.  Having  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
great  gains  and  power  of  the  judicial  office,  this  suspicion 
disturbed  them.  Most  of  them  fell  into  doubt  and  distrust 
toward  each  other,  discussing  which  ones  seemed  more 
worthy  than  others  to  be  enrolled  among  the  300;  and  envy 
against  their  betters  filled  the  breasts  of  the  remainder. 
Above  all  were  they  angry  at  the  revival  of  the  charge  of 
bribery,  which  they  thought  had  been  ere  this  entirely  sup- 
pressed, so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  ^mig  *« 

36.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  both  the  Senatfe  time,  the 
knights,   although  opposed  to  each  other,  w£mi;  and  after 

.~  Hirpini,  the  Pom- 
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664peiians,  the  Venusini,  the  Apulians,  the  Lucanians,  and  90 
the  Samnites,  all  of  whom  had  been  hostile  to  the  Romans 
before ;  also  all  the  rest  extending  from  the  river  Liris 
(which  is  now,  I  think,  the  Liternus)  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  both  inland  and  sea-coast.  They 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  complain  that  although 
they  had  cooperated  in  all  ways  with  the  Romans  in 
building  up  the  empire,  the  latter  had  not  been  willing  to 
admit  their  helpers  to  citizenship.  The  Senate  answered 
sternly  that  if  they  repented  of  what  they  had  done  they 
could  send  ambassadors,  otherwise  not.  The  Italians, 
in  despair  of  any  other  remedy,  went  on  with  their  prepa- 
rations for  war.  Besides  the  soldiers  which  were  kept 
for  guards  at  each  town,  they  had  forces  in  common 
amounting  to  about  100,000  foot  and  horse.  The  Romans 
sent  an  equal  force  against  them,  made  up  of  their  own 
citizens  and  of  the  Italian  peoples  who  were  still  in  alliance 
with  them. 

40.  The  Romans  were  led  by  the  consuls  Sextus  Julius 
Caesar  and  Publius  Rutilius  Lupus,  for  in  this  great  civil 
war  both  consuls  marched  forth  at  once,  leaving  the  gates 
and  walls  in  charge  of  others,  as  was  customary  in  cases  of 
danger  arising  at  home  or  very  near  by.  When  the  war 
was  found  to  be  complicated  and  many-sided,  they  sent 
their  most  renowned  men  as  lieutenant-generals  to  aid  the 
consuls:  to  Rutilius,  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  the  father  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  Quintus  Caepio,  Gaius  Perpenna,  Gaius 
Marius,  and  Valerius  Messala;  to  Sextus  Caesar,  Publius 
Lentulus,  a  brother  of  Caesar  himself,  Titus  Didius,  Li- 
cinius  Crassus,  Cornelius  Sulla,  and  Marcellus.  All  these 
served  under  the  consuls  and  the  country  was  divided 
among  them.  The  consuls  visited  all  parts  of  the  field  of 
operations,  and  the  Romans  sent  them  additional  forces 
continually,  knowing  that  it  was  a  great  conflict.  The 
Italians  had  generals  for  their  united  forces  besides  those 
of  the  separate  towns.  The  chief  commanders  were  Titus 
Lafrenius,  Gaius  Pontilius,  Marius  Egnatius,  Quintus 
Pompaedius,  Gaius  Papius,  Marcus  Lamponius,  Gaius  Juda- 
cilius,  Herius  Asinius,  and  Vettius  Cato.  They  divided 
their  army  in  equal  parts,  took  their  positions  against  the 
Roman  generals,    performed  many  notable  exploits,   and 
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64  suffered  many  disasters.     The  most  memorable  events  of  go 
each  class  I  shall  here  summarize. 

41.  Vettius  Cato  defeated  Sextus  Julius,  killed  2000  of 
his  men,  and  marched  against  iEsernia,  which  adhered  to 
Rome.  L.  Scipio  and  L.  Acilius,  who  were  in  command 
here,  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  slaves.  The  enemy,  after 
a  considerable  time,  reduced  it  by  famine.  Marius  Egna- 
tius  captured  Venafrum  by  treachery  and  slew  two  Roman 
cohorts  there.  Publius  Presenteius  defeated  Perpenna, 
who  had  10,000  men  under  his  command,  killed  4000  and 
captured  the  arms  of  the  greater  part  of  the  others,  for 
which  reason  the  consul  Rutilius  deprived  Perpenna  of 
his  command  and  gave  his  division  of  the  army  to  Gaius 
Marius.  Marcus  Lamponius  destroyed  some  800  of  the 
forces  under  Licinius  Crassus  and  drove  the  remainder 
into  the  town  of  Grumentum. 

42.  Gaius  Papius  captured  Nola  by  treachery  and  offered 
to  the  2000  Roman  soldiers  in  it  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  him  if  they  would  change  their  allegiance.  They 
did  so,  but  as  their  officers  refused  the  proposal  the  latter 
were  taken  prisoners  and  starved  to  death  by  Papius.  In 
conjunction  with  Stabias  he  captured  Minturnae,  and  Saler- 
num,  which  was  a  Roman  colony.  The  prisoners  and  the 
slaves  from  these  places  were  taken  into  the  military  service. 
Then  he  plundered  the  entire  country  around  Nuceria. 
The  towns  in  the  vicinity  were  struck  with  terror  and  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  when  he  demanded  military  assistance 
they  furnished  him  about  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse. 
With  these  Papius  laid  siege  to  Acerrae.  Sextus  Caesar, 
with  10,000  Gallic  foot  and  certain  Numidian  and  Maure- 
tanian  horse  and  foot,  advanced  toward  Acerrae.  Papius 
took  a  son  of  Jugurtha,  formerly  king  of  Numidia,  named 
Oxynta,  who  was  under  charge  of  a  Roman  guard  at  Venu- 
sia,  led  him  out  of  that  place,  clothed  him  in  royal  purple, 
and  showed  him  frequently  to  the  Numidians  who  were  in 
Caesar's  army.  Many  of  them  deserted,  as  if  to  their  own 
king,  so  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to  send  the  rest  back  to 
Africa,  as  they  were  not  trustworthy.  Papius  attacked  him 
rashly,  and  had  already  made  a  breach  in  his  fortified  camp 
when  Caesar  debouched  with  his  horse  through  the  other 
gates  and  slew  about  6000  of  his  men,  after  which  Caesar 
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664  withdrew  from  Aceme.     Canusia  and  Venusia  and  many  go 
other  towns  in  Apulia  sided  with  Judacilius.     Some  that 
did  not  submit  he  besieged,  and  he  put  to  death  the  princi- 
pal Roman  citizens  in  them,  but  the  common  people  and 
the  slaves  he  enrolled  in  his  army. 

43.  The  consul  Rutilius  and  Gaius  Marius  built  bridges 
over  the  river  Liris  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 
Vettius  Cato  pitched  his  camp  opposite  them,  but  nearer 
to  the  bridge  of  Marius,  and  placed  an  ambush  by  night 
in  some  ravines  around  the  bridge  of  Rutilius.  Early  in 
the  morning,  after  he  had  allowed  Rutilius  to  cross  the 
bridge,  he  started  up  from  ambush  and  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  on  the  dry  land  and  drove  many  into  the 
river.  In  this  fight  Rutilius  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  missile  and  died  soon  afterward.  Marius  was  on 
the  other  bridge  and  when  he  guessed,  from  the  bodies 
floating  down  stream,  what  had  happened,  he  pushed  away 
those  in  his  front,  crossed  the  river,  and  captured  the  camp 
of  Cato,  which  was  guarded  by  only  a  small  force,  so  that 
Cato  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  where  he  had  won  his 
victory,  and  to  retreat  in  the  morning  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. The  body  of  Rutilius  and  those  of  many  other  patri- 
cians were  brought  to  Rome  for  burial.  The  corpses  of 
the  consul  and  his  numerous  comrades  made  a  piteous 
spectacle  and  the  mourning  lasted  many  days.  The  Senate 
decreed  from  this  time  on  that  those  who  were  killed  in 
war  should  be  buried  where  they  fell,  lest  others  should  be 
deterred  by  the  spectacle  from  entering  the  army.  When 
the  enemy  heard  of  this  they  made  a  similar  decree  for 
themselves. 

Chapter  VI 

Defeat  and  Death  of  Q.  Caepio —  Defeat  of  Sextus  Caesar  —  Sulla  de- 
feats the  Marsians  — Death  of  Judacilius  —  The  Etruscans  and  Ura- 
brians  admitted  to  Citizenship —  Victories  won  by  Sulla — Fighting 
in  Apulia  —  End  of  the  Social  War  —  Uprising  against  Usury  —  A 
Praetor  murdered 

44.  There  was  no  successor  to  Rutilius  in  the  consulship 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  Septus  Cassar  did  not  have 
leisure  to  go  to  the  city  and  hold  the  comitia.     The  Senate 
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:  appointed  G.  Marius  and  Q.  Caepio  to  command  the  forces  90 
of  Rutilius  in  the  field.  The  opposing  general,  Q.  Pom- 
psedius,  fled  as  a  pretended  deserter  to  this  Caepio.  He 
brought  with  him  and  gave  as  a  pledge  two  slave  babies, 
clad  with  the  purple-bordered  garments  of  free-born  chil- 
dren, pretending  that  they  were  his  own  sons.  As  further 
confirmation  of  his  good  faith  he  brought  masses  of  lead 
plated  with  gold  and  silver.  He  urged  Caepio  to  follow 
him  in  all  haste  with  his  army  and  capture  the  hostile  army 
while  destitute  of  a  leader.  Csepio  was  deceived  and  fol- 
lowed him.  When  they  had  arrived  at  a  place  where  an 
ambush  had  been  laid,  Pompaedius  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  as  though  he  were  searching  for  the  enemy,  and  gave 
his  own  men  a  signal.  The  latter  sprang  out  of  their  con- 
cealment and  cut  Caepio  and  most  of  his  force  in  pieces. 
The  Senate  joined  the  rest  of  Caepio's  army  to  that  of 
Marius. 

45.  While  Sextus  Caesar  was  passing  through  a  rocky 
defile  with  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse  Marius  Egnatius 
suddenly  fell  upon  him  and  defeated  him  in  it.  He  re- 
treated on  a  litter,  as  he  was  sick,  to  a  certain  stream  where 
there  was'  only  one  bridge,  and  there  he  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  and  the  arms  of  the  survivors.  He  escaped 
to  Teanum  with  difficulty  and  there  he  armed  the  remainder 
of  his  men  as  best  he  could.  Reinforcements  were  sent 
to  him  speedily  and  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Acerrae, 
which  was  still  besieged  by  Papius,  but  when  their  camps 
were  pitched  opposite  each  other  neither  of  them  dared  to 
attack  the  other. 

46.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  Gaius  Marius  defeated  the  Mar- 
sians,  who  had  attacked  them.  They  pursued  the  enemy 
vigorously  as  far  as  the  walls  enclosing  their  vineyards. 
The  Marsians  scaled  these  walls  with  loss,  but  Marius  and 
Sulla  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  follow  them  farther.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  these  en- 
closures and  when  he  knew  what  had  happened  he  came 
out  to  meet  the  Marsians,  as  they  tried  to  escape,  and  killed 
a  great  number.  More  than  6000  Marsians  were  slain  that 
day,  and  the  arms  of  a  still  greater  number  were  captured 
by  the  Romans.  The  Marsians  were  rendered  as  furious  as 
wild  beasts  by  this  disaster.     They  armed  their  forces  again 
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664  and  prepared  to  march  against  the  enemy,  but  did  not  9o 
dare  to  take  the  offensive  or  to  begin  a  battle.  They  are  a 
very  warlike  race,  and  it  is  said  that  no  triumph  was  ever 
awarded  for  a  victory  over  them  except  for  this  single  dis- 
aster. There  had  been  up  to  this  time  a  saying,  "  No 
triumph  over  Marsians  or  without  Marsians." 

47.  Judacilius  and  T.  Lafrenius  and  P.  Ventidius  united 
their  forces  near  Mount  Falerinus  and  defeated  Gnasus 
Pompeius  and  pursued  him  to  the  city  of  Firmum.  Then 
they  went  different  ways.  Lafrenius  besieged  Pompeius, 
who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Firmum.  The  latter  armed 
his  remaining  forces,  but  did  not  come  to  an  engagement. 
Having  learned  that  another  army  was  approaching,  he  sent 
Sulpicius  around  to  take  Lafrenius  in  the  rear  while  he 
made  a  sally  in  front.  Battle  was  joined  and.  both  sides 
were  having  a  doubtful  fight  when  Sulpicius  set  fire  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  When  the  latter  saw  this  they  fled  to  As- 
culum  in  disorder  and  without  a  general,  for  Lafrenius  had 
fallen  in  the  battle.  Pompeius  then  advanced  and  laid 
siege  to  Asculum. 

48.  Asculum  was  the  native  town  of  Judacilius,  and  as 
he  feared  for  its  safety  he  hastened  to  its  relief  with  eight 
cohorts.  He  sent  word  beforehand  to  the  inhabitants  that 
when  they  should  see  him  advancing  at  a  distance  they 
should  make  a  sally  against  the  besiegers,  so  that  the 
enemy  should  be  attacked  on  both  sides  at  once.  The 
inhabitants  were  afraid  to  do  so;  nevertheless  Judacilius 
forced  his  way  into  the  city  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy 
with  what  followers  he  could  get,  and  upbraided  the  citizens 
for  their  cowardice  and  disobedience.  As  he  despaired  of 
saving  the  city  he  first  put  to  death  all  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  been  at  variance  with  him  before  and  who,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, had  prevented  the  people  from  obeying  his  recent 
orders.  Then  he  erected  a  funeral  pile  in  the  temple  and 
placed  a  couch  upon  it,  and  had  a  feast  with  his  friends, 
and  while  the  drinking-bout  was  at  its  height  he  swallowed 
poison,  threw  himself  on  the  pile,  and  ordered  his  friends 
to  set  fire  to  it.  Thus  perished  Judacilius,  a  man  who  con- 
sidered it  glorious  to  die  for  his  country.  Sextus  Caesar 
was  invested  with  the  consular  power  by  the  Senate  after 
his  term  of  office  had  expired.     He  attacked  20,000  of  the 
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64  enemy  at  some  place  while  they  were  changing  camping-  9o 
places,  killed  about  8000  of  them,  and  captured  the  arms  of 

a  much  larger  number.  He  died  of  a  disease  while  push- 
ing the  long  siege  of  Asculum;  the  Senate  appointed  Gaius 
Bsebius  his  successor. 

49.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Adriatic 
side  of  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  and 
other  neighboring  peoples  on  the  other  side  of  Rome  heard 
of  them  and  all  were  excited  to  revolt.  The  Senate,  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  surrounded  by  enemies  for  want  of 
guards,  garrisoned  the  sea-coast  from  Cumse  to  the  city  with 
freedmen,  who  were  then  for  the  first  time  enrolled  in  the 
army  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  soldiers.  The  Senate 
also  voted  that  those  Italians  who  had  adhered  to  their 
alliance  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  which  was  the 
one  thing  they  all  desired  most.  They  sent  this  decree 
around  among  the  Etruscans,  who  gladly  accepted  the  citi- 
zenship. By  this  favor  the  Senate  made  the  faithful  more 
faithful,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and  mollified  their  ene- 
mies by  the  hope  of  similar  treatment.  The  Romans  did 
not  enroll  the  new  citizens  in  the  thirty-five  existing  tribes, 
lest  they  should  outvote  the  old  ones  in  the  elections,  but 
incorporated  them  in  ten  new  tribes,  which  voted  last. 
So  it  often  happened  that  their  vote  was  useless,  since  a 
majority  was  obtained  from  the  thirty-five  tribes  that  voted 
first.  This  fact  was  either  not  noticed  by  the  Italians  at 
the  time  or  they  were  satisfied  with  what  they  had  gained, 
but  it  was  observed  later  and  became  the  source  of  a  new 
conflict. 

65  50.  The  insurgents  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  before  they  89- 
learned  of  the  change  of  sentiment  among  the  Etruscans, 
sent  15,000  men  to  their  assistance  by  a  long  and  difficult 
road.  Gnseus  Pompeius,  who  was  now  consul,  fell  upon 
them  and  killed  5000  of  them.  The  rest  made  their  way 
homeward  through  a  trackless  region,  in  a  severe  winter, 
living  on  acorns;  and  half  of  them  perished.  The  same 
winter  Porcius  Cato,  the  colleague  of  Pompeius,  was  killed 
while  fighting  with  the  Marsians.  While  Sulla  was  en- 
camped near  the  Pompeiian  mountains  Lucius  Cluentius 
pitched  his  camp  in  a  contemptuous  manner  at  a  distance 
of  only  three  stades  from  him,     Sulla  did  not  tolerate  this 
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665  insolence,  but  attacked  Cluentius  without  waiting  for  his  89 
own  foragers  to  come  in.  He  was  worsted  and  put  to 
flight,  but  when  he  was  reenforced  by  his  foragers  he  turned 
and  defeated  Cluentius.  The  latter  then  moved  his  camp 
to  a  greater  distance.  Having  received  certain  Gallic  re- 
enforcements  he  again  drew  near  to  Sulla  and  just  as  the 
two  armies  were  coming  to  an  engagement  a  Gaul  of  enor- 
mous size  advanced  and  challenged  any  Roman  to  single 
combat.  A  Mauritanian  soldier  of  short  stature  accepted 
the  challenge  and  killed  him,  whereupon  the  Gauls  became 
panic-stricken  and  fled.  Cluentius'  line  of  battle  was  thus 
broken  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  did  not  stand  their 
ground,  but  fled  in  disorder  to  Nola.  Sulla  followed  them 
and  killed  3000  in  the  pursuit,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Nola  received  them  by  only  one  gate,  lest  the  enemy  should 
rush  in  with  them,  he  killed  about  20,000  more  outside  the 
walls  and  among  them  Cluentius  himself,  who  fell  fighting 
bravely. 

51.  Then  Sulla  moved  against  the  Hirpini  and  attacked 
the  town  of  JEculanum.  The  inhabitants,  who  expected 
aid  from  the  Lucanians  that  very  day,  asked  Sulla  to  give 
them  time  for  consideration.  He  understood  the  trick  and 
gave  them  one  hour,  and  meanwhile  piled  fagots  around 
their  walls,  which  were  made  of  wood,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  hour  set  them  on  fire.  They  were  terrified  and  sur- 
rendered the  town.  Sulla  plundered  it  because  it  had  not 
been  delivered  up  voluntarily  but  by  necessity.  He  spared 
the  other  towns  that  gave  themselves  up,  and  in  this  way 
the  entire  population  of  the  Hirpini  was  brought  under 
subjection.  Then  Sulla  moved  against  the  Samnites,  not 
where  M utilus,  the  Samnite  general,  guarded  the  roads,  but 
by  another  circuitous  route  where  his  coming  was  not  ex- 
pected. He  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  killed  many,  and 
scattered  the  rest  in  disorderly  flight.  Mutilus  was  wounded 
and  took  refuge  with  a  few  followers  in  yEsernia.  Sulla 
destroyed  his  camp  and  moved  against  Bovianum,  where 
the  common  council  of  the  rebels  was  held.  The  city  had 
three  towers.  While  the  inhabitants  were  looking  at  Sulla 
from  one  of  these  he  ordered  a  detachment  to  capture  which- 
ever of  the  others  they  could,  and  to  make  a  signal  by 
means  of  smoke.     When  the  smoke  was  seen  he  made  an 
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65  attack  in  front  and,  after  a  severe  fight  of  three  hours,  took  89 
the  city.     These  were  the  successes  of  Sulla  during  that 
summer.     When  winter  came  he  returned  to  Rome  to  so- 
licit the  consulship. 

52.  Gnaeus  Pompeius  brought  the  Marsians,  the  Marru- 
cini,  and  the  Vestini  under  subjection.  Gaius  Cosconius, 
another  Roman  praetor,  advanced  against  and  burned  Sala- 
pia.  He  received  the  surrender  of  Cannae  and  laid  siege 
to  Canusium.  He  had  a  severe  fight  with  the  Samnites, 
who  came  to  its  relief.  After  great  slaughter  on  both  sides 
Cosconius  was  beaten  and  retreated  to  Cannae.  A  river 
separated  the  two  armies,  and  Trebatius  sent  word  to  Cos- 
conius either  to  come  over  to  his  side  and  fight  him,  or  to 
withdraw  and  let  him  cross.  Cosconius  withdrew,  and 
while  Trebatius  was  crossing  attacked  him  and  got  the 
better  of  him,  and,  while  he  was  flying  toward  the  stream, 
killed  15,000  of  his  men.  The  remainder  took  refuge  with 
Trebatius  in  Canusium.  Cosconius  overran  the  territory 
of  Larinum,  Venusia,  and  Asculum,  and  invaded  that  of 
the  Poediculi,  and  within  two  days  received  their  surrender. 

56  53.  Caecilius  Metellus,  his  successor  in  the  praetorship,  88 
attacked  the  Apulians  and  overcame  them  in  battle.  Pom- 
paedius,  one  of  the  rebel  generals,  here  lost  his  life.  The 
survivors  joined  Metellus  separately.  Such  was  the  course 
of  events  throughout  Italy  as  regards  the  Social  War,  which 
had  raged  with  violence  thus  far  and  until  the  whole  of 
Italy  came  into  the  Roman  state  except  the  Lucanians  and 
the  Samnites.  These  also  seem  to  have  obtained  what  they 
desired  somewhat  later.  They  were  each  enrolled  in  tribes 
of  their  own,  like  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship before,  so  that  they  might  not,  by  being  mingled  with 
the  old  citizens,  vote  them  down  in  the  elections  by  force 
of  numbers. 

5s  54.  About  the  same  time  dissensions  arose  in  the  city  89 
between  debtors  and  creditors,  since  the  latter  exacted  the 
money  due  them  with  interest,  although  an  old  law  dis- 
tinctly forbade  lending  on  interest  and  imposed  a  penalty 
upon  any  one  doing  so.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  Romans, 
like  the  Greeks,  abhorred  the  taking  of  interest  on  loans  as 
something  knavish,  and  hard  on  the  poor,  and  leading  to 
contention  and  enmity;  and  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning 
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665  the  Persians  considered  lending  itself  as  having  a  tendency  89 
to  deceit  and  lying.     But,  since  time  had  sanctioned  the 
practice  of  taking  interest,  the  creditors  demanded  it  ac- 
cording to  custom.     The  debtors,  on  the  other  hand,  put 
off  the  payment  by   causing  war   and   civil   commotion. 
Some   indeed  threatened  to  visit  the  legal  penalty  on  the 
interest-takers.     The  praetor  Asellio,  who  had  charge  of 
these  matters,  as  he  was  not  able  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences by  persuasion,  allowed  them  to  proceed  against  each 
other  in  the  courts,  thus  bringing  the  conflict  of  law  and 
custom  before  the  judges.     The  lenders,  exasperated  that 
the  old  law  should  be  revived,  killed  the  praetor  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.     He  was  offering  sacrifice  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  forum,  with  a  crowd  standing  around  as  was 
usual  at  such  a  ceremony.     In  the  first  place  somebody 
threw  a  stone  at  him.     He  dropped  the  libation-bowl  and 
ran  toward  the  temple  of  Vesta.     They  got  ahead  of  him 
and  prevented  him  from  reaching  the  temple,  and  after  he 
had  fled  into  a  certain  tavern  they  cut  his  throat.     Many 
of  his  pursuers,  thinking  that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
Vestal  virgins,  ran  in  there,  where  it  was  not  lawful  for 
men  to  go.     Thus  was  Asellio,  while  serving  as  prastor, 
and  pouring  out  the  libation,  and  wearing  the  sacred  gilded 
vestments  customary  in  such  ceremonies,  slain  at  the  sec- 
ond hour  of  the  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  forum,  by  the  side 
of  the  sacrificial  offerings.     The  Senate  offered  a  reward  of 
money  to  any  free  person,  and  freedom  to  any  slave,  and 
impunity  to  any  accomplice,  who  should  give  testimony 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  murderers  of  Asellio,  but 
nobody  gave  any  information.     The  money-lenders  covered 
up  everything. 

Chapter  VII 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  —  The  Command  against  Mithri- 
dates— Sulla  marches  against  the  City  —  Captures  it  —  Flight  of 
the  Marians  — Changes  introduced  by  Sulla— Rome  under  Martial 
Law  — Narrow  Escape  of  Marius —  He  passes  over  to  Africa  —  Kill- 
ing of  Quintus  Pompeius 

*    55.    Hitherto  the  murders  and  seditions  had  been  merely 
intestine  squabbles.     Afterward  the  chiefs  of  factions  as- 
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66s  sailed  each  other  with  great  armies,  according  to  the  usage  89 
of  war,  and  the  country  lay  as  a  prize  between  them.  The 
beginning  and  origin  of  these  contentions  came  about 
directly  after  the  Social  War,  in  this  wise.  When  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus  and  of  other  nations,  invaded  Bi- 
thynia  and  Phrygia  and  that  part  of  Asia  adjacent  to  those 
countries,  as  I  have  related  in  the  preceding  book,  the  con- 
sul Sulla  was  chosen  by  lot  to  the  command  of  Asia  and  the 
Mithridatic  war,  but  was  still  in  Rome.  Marius  thought 
that  this  would  be  an  easy  and  lucrative  war  and  he  desired 
the  command  of  it.  So  he  prevailed  upon  the  tribune, 
Publius  Sulpicius,  by  many  promises,  to  help  him  obtain 
it.  He  also  led  the  new  Italian  citizens,  who  had  very 
little  power  in  the  elections,  to  hope  that  they  should  be 
distributed  among  all  the  tribes  —  not  putting  forward  any- 
thing concerning  his  own  advantage,  but  with  the  expecta- 
tion  of    employing  them  as  loyal   servants  in  his   every 

666  attempt.  Sulpicius  straightway  brought  forward  a  law  for  88 
this  purpose.  If  it  were  enacted  Marius  and  Sulpicius 
would  have  everything  they  wanted,  because  the  new  citi- 
zens far  outnumbered  the  old  ones.  The  old  citizens  saw 
this  and  opposed  the  new  ones  with  all  their  might.  They 
fought  each  other  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  the  evil  in- 
creased continually.  The  consuls,  becoming  apprehensive, 
as  the  day  for  voting  on  the  law  drew  near,  proclaimed  a 
vacation  of  many  days'  duration,  such  as  was  customary  on 
festal  occasions,  in  order  to  postpone  the  voting  and  the 
danger. 

56.  Sulpicius  would  not  wait  for  the  vacation's  end. 
He  ordered  his  faction  to  come  to  the  forum  with  concealed 
daggers  and  to  do  whatever  the  exigency  might  require, 
and  not  to  spare  the  consuls  themselves  upon  occasion. 
When  everything  was  in  readiness  he  denounced  the  vaca- 
tion as  illegal  and  ordered  the  consuls,  Cornelius  Sulla  and 
Quintus  Pompeius,  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  once,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  enactment  of  laws.  A  tumult  arose,  and 
those  who  had  been  armed  drew  their  daggers  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  consuls,  who  were  making  opposition. 
Finally  Pompeius  escaped  secretly  and  Sulla  withdrew  on 
the  pretext  of  taking  advice.  In  the  meantime  the  son  of 
Pompeius,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Sulla,  and  who  was 
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666  speaking  his  mind  rather  freely,  was  killed  by  the  Sulpi- 
cians.  Presently  Sulla  returned  and  annulled  the  vacation, 
but  hurried  away  to  Capua,  where  his  army  was  stationed, 
in  order  to  cross  over  to  Asia  to  take  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  for  he  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  de- 
signs against  himself.  As  the  vacation  was  annulled  and 
Sulla  had  left  the  city,  Sulpicius  enacted  his  law,  and 
Marius,  for  whose  sake  it  was  done,  was  forthwith  chosen 
commander  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  in  place  of  Sulla. 
57.  When  Sulla  heard  of  this  he  resolved  to  decide  the 
question  by  war.  He  called  the  army  together  in  a  con- 
ference. They  were  eager  for  the  war  against  Mithridates 
because  it  promised  much  plunder,  and  they  feared  that 
Marius  would  enlist  other  soldiers  instead  of  themselves. 
Sulla  spoke  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him  by  Sulpicius  and 
Marius,  and  while  he  did  not  openly  allude  to  anything 
else  (for  he  did  not  dare  as  yet  to  mention  this  kind  of  a 
war),  he  urged  them  to  be  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  They 
understood  what  he  meant,  and  as  they  feared  lest  they 
should  miss  the  campaign  they  spoke  boldly  what  Sulla  had 
in  his  mind,  and  told  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to 
lead  them  to  Rome.  Sulla  was  overjoyed  and  led  six 
legions  thither  forthwith,  but  all  of  his  superior  officers, 
except  one  quaestor,  left  him  and  hastened  to  the  city,  be- 
cause they  would  not  submit  to  the  idea  of  leading  an  army 
against  their  country.  Envoys  met  him  on  the  road  and 
asked  him  why  he  was  marching  with  armed  forces  against 
his  country.  "To  deliver  her  from  her  tyrants,"  he  replied. 
He  gave  the  same  answer  to  a  second  and  a  third  embassy 
that  came  to  him,  one  after  another,  but  he  announced  to 
them  finally  that  the  Senate  and  Marius  and  Sulpicius  might 
meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martius  if  they  liked,  and  that  he 
would  do  whatever  might  be  agreed  upon  after  consultation. 
As  he  was  approaching,  his  colleague,  Pompeius,  came  to 
meet  him  and  praised  him  for  what  he  had  done,  for  Pom- 
peius was  delighted,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  every  way. 
As  Marius  and  Sulpicius  needed  some  short  interval  for 
preparation,  they  sent  other  messengers,  in  the  guise  of  en- 
voys from  the  Senate,  directing  him  not  to  move  his  camp 
nearer  than  forty  stades  from  the  city  until  they  could  con- 
sider of  the  business  in  hand.     Sulla  and  Pompeius  under- 
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366  stood  their  game  perfectly  and  promised  to  comply,  but  as 
soon  as  the  envoys  were  returning  they  followed  them. 
^8.  Sulla  took  possession  of  the  Ccelian  gate  and  of  the 
adjoining  wall  with  one  legion  of  soldiers,  and  Pompeius 
occupied  the  Colline  gate  with  another.  A  third  advanced 
to  the  Sublician  bridge,  and  a  fourth  remained  on  guard  in 
front  of  the  walls.  With  the  remainder  Sulla  entered  the 
city,  being  in  appearance  and  in  fact  an  enemy.  The  in- 
habitants round  about  tried  to  fight  him  off  by  hurling  mis- 
siles from  the  roofs  until  he  threatened  to  burn  the  houses; 
then  they  desisted.  Marius  and  Sulpicius  went,  with  some 
forces  they  had  hastily  armed,  to  meet  the  invaders  near 
the  zEsquiline  forum,  and  here  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  contending  parties,  the  first  that  was  regularly  fought  in 
Rome  with  trumpet  and  signal  under  the  rules  of  war,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  similitude  of  a  faction  fight.  To  such 
extremity  of  evil  had  the  recklessness  of  party  strife  pro- 
gressed among  them.  Sulla's  forces  were  beginning  to 
waver  when  Sulla  seized  a  standard  and  exposed  himself  to 
danger  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Out  of  regard  for  their  gen- 
eral and  fear  of  ignominy  if  they  should  abandon  their 
standard,  they  rallied  at  once.  Sulla  ordered  up  fresh 
troops  from  his  camp  and  sent  others  around  by  the  so- 
called  Suburran  road  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The 
Marians  fought  feebly  against  these  new-comers,  and  as  they 
feared  lest  they  should  be  surrounded  they  called  to  their 
aid  the  other  citizens  who  were  still  fighting  from  the 
houses,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  slaves  who  would  share 
their  labors.  As  nobody  came  forward  they  fell  into  utter 
despair  and  fled  at  once  out  of  the  city,  together  with  those 
of  the  nobility  who  had  cooperated  with  them. 

59.  Sulla  advanced  to  the  so-called  Via  Sacra  and  there, 
in  sight  of  everybody,  punished  certain  soldiers  who  had 
plundered  persons  on  the  road.  He  stationed  guards  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  city,  he  and  Pompeius  keeping  watch 
by  night.  Each  kept  moving  about  his  own  command  to 
see  that  no  calamity  was  brought  about  either  by  the  fright- 
ened people  or  by  the  victorious  troops.  They  summoned 
the  people  to  an  assembly  at  daybreak  and  lamented  the 
condition  of  the  republic,  which  had  been  so  long  given 
over  to  demagogues,  and  said  that  they  had  done  what  they 
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666  had  done  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  They  proposed  that  no 
question  should  ever  again  be  brought  before  the  people 
which  had  not  been  previously  considered  by  the  Senate, 
an  ancient  practice  which  had  been  abandoned  long  ago. 
Also  that  the  voting  should  not  be  by  tribes,  but  by  cen- 
turies, as  King  Servius  Tullius  had  ordained.  They  thought 
that  by  these  two  measures  —  namely,  that  no  law  should 
be  brought  before  the  people  unless  it  had  been  previously 
before  the  Senate,  and  that  the  voting  should  be  controlled 
by  the  well-to-do  and  sober-minded  rather  than  by  the 
pauper  and  reckless  classes  —  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
starting-point  for  civil  discord.  They  proposed  many  other 
measures  for  curtailing  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  which 
had  become  extremely  tyrannical.  They  enrolled  300  of 
the  best  citizens  at  once  in  the  list  of  senators,  who  had 
been  reduced  at  that  time  to  a  very  small  number  and  had 
fallen  into  contempt  for  that  reason.  They  annulled  all  the 
acts  performed  by  Sulpicius  after  the  vacation  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  consuls,  as  being  illegal. 
*^6o.  Thus  the  seditions  proceeded  from  strife  and  conten- 
tion to  murder,  and  from  murder  to  open  war,  and  now  the 
first  army  of  her  own  citizens  had  invaded  Rome  as  a  hos- 
tile country.1  From  this  time  the  civil  dissensions  were 
decided  only  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  There  were 
frequent  attacks  upon  the  city  and  battles  before  the  walls 
and  other  calamities  incident  to  war.  Henceforth  there 
was  no  restraint  upon  violence  either  from  the  sense  of 
shame,  or  regard  for  law,  institutions,  or  country.  Now 
Sulpicius,  who  still  held  the  office  of  tribune,  together  with 
Marius,  who  had  been  consul  six  times,  and  his  son  Marius, 
also  Publius  Cethegus,  Junius  Brutus,  Gnaeus  and  Quintus 
Granius,  Publius  Albinovanus,  Marcus  Lsetorius,  and  others 
with  them,  about  twelve  in  number,  fled  from  Rome,  be- 
cause they  had  stirred  up  the  sedition,  had  borne  arms 
against  the  consuls,  had  incited  slaves  to  insurrection,  had 
been  voted  enemies  of  the  Roman  people,  and  anybody 
meeting  them  had  been  authorized  to  kill  them  with  im- 
punity or  to  drag  them  before  the  consuls,  and  their  goods 

1  This  is  what  Mommsen  aptly  terms  "  the  interference  of  the  sabre 
with  the  constitutional  rule  of  the  bludgeon." 
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men.     They  caught  Sulpicius  and  killed  him. 

61.  Marius  escaped  them  and  fled  to  Minturnae  without 
a  companion  or  a  servant.  While  he  was  resting  in  a  se- 
cluded house  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whose  fears  were 
excited  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  people,  but  who 
hesitated  to  be  the  murderers  of  a  man  who  had  been  six 
times  consul  and  had  performed  so  many  brilliant  exploits, 
sent  a  Gaul  who  was  living  there  to  kill  him  with  a  sword. 
It  is  said  that  as  the  Gaul  was  approaching  the  pallet  of 
Marius  in  the  dusk  he  thought  he  saw  the  gleam  and  flash 
of  fire  darting  from  his  eyes,  and  that  Marius  rose  from  his 
bed  and  shouted  to  him  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  Do  you 
dare  to  kill  Gaius  Marius?  "  The  Gaul  turned  and  fled  out 
of  doors  like  a  madman,  exclaiming,  "I  cannot  kill  Gaius 
Marius."  As  the  magistrates  had  come  to  their  previous 
decision  with  reluctance,  so  now  a  kind  of  religious  awe 
came  over  them  as  they  remembered  the  prophecy  uttered 
while  he  was  a  boy,  that  he  should  be  consul  seven  times. 
It  was  said  that  while  he  was  a  boy  seven  young  eaglets 
alighted  on  his  breast,  and  that  the  soothsayers  predicted 
that  he  would  attain  the  highest  office  seven  times. 

62.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind  and  believing  that  the 
Gaul  had  been  inspired  with  fear  by  divine  influence,  the 
magistrates  of  Minturnse  sent  Marius  out  of  the  town  forth- 
with, to  seek  safety  wherever  he  could.  As  he  knew  that 
Sulla  was  searching  for  him  and  that  horsemen  were  pur- 
suing him,  he  moved  toward  the  sea  by  unfrequented  roads 
and  came  to  a  hut  where  he  rested,  covering  himself  up 
with  leaves.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  concealed  himself  more 
carefully  with  the  leaves.  Hearing  a  somewhat  louder 
noise,  he  rushed  to  the  boat  of  an  old  fisherman,  overpowered 
him,  leaped  into  it,  and,  although  a  storm  was  raging,  he 
cut  the  rope,  spread  the  sail,  and  committed  himself  to 
chance.  He  was  driven  to  an  island  where  he  found  a 
ship  navigated  by  his  own  friends,  and  sailed  thence  to 
Africa.  He  was  prohibited  from  landing  there  by  the  gov- 
ernor, Sextius,  because  he  was  an  enemy,  and  he  passed  the 
winter  in  his  ship  a  little  beyond  the  province  of  Africa, 
along  the  shore  of  Numidia.  While  he  was  sailing  thither 
he  was  joined  by  Gethegus,  Granius,  Albinovanus,  Lseto- 
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had  gained  tidings  of  his  approach.  They  had  fled  from 
Rome  to  Hiempsal,  prince  of  Numidia,  and  now  they  had 
run  away  from  him,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  delivered 
up.  They  were  ready  to  do  just  as  Sulla  had  done,  that  is, 
to  master  their  country  by  force,  but  as  they  had  no  army 
they  waited  for  some  opportunity. 

63.  In  Rome  Sulla,  who  had  been  the  first  one  to  seize 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  and  was  now  able  perhaps  to 
wield  supreme  power,  having  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  p 
desisted  from  violence  of  his  own  accord.  He  sent  his 
army  forward  to  Capua  and  resumed  his  functions  as  con- 
sul. The  faction  under  banishment,  especially  the  rich 
ones,  and  many  wealthy  women,  who  now  found  a  respite 
from  the  terror  of  arms,  bestirred  themselves  for  the  return 
of  their  male  relatives  from  exile.  They  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  this  end,  even  conspiring  against  the 
persons  of  the  consuls  when  they  thought  they  could  not 
secure  the  recall  of  their  friends  while  the  consuls  survived. 
Sulla's  army  furnished  ample  protection  for  himself  even 
after  he  should  cease  to  be  consul,  since  he  had  been  voted 
commander  of  the  war  against  Mithridates.  The  people 
commiserated  the  fears  of  the  other  consul,  Quintus  Pom- 
peius,  for  his  personal  safety,  and  gave  him  the  command 
of  Italy  and  of  the  army  appertaining  to  it,  which  was  then 
under  Gngeus  Pompeius.  When  the  latter  learned  this  fact 
he  was  greatly  displeased.  Nevertheless  he  received 
Quintus  in  the  camp,  and,  after  transacting  the  necessary 
business  with  him  the  following  day,  withdrew  for  a  short 
time  as  a  private  person,  but  a  little  later  a  crowd  that  had 
collected  around  the  consul  under  pretence  of  listening  to 
him  killed  him.  After  the  guilty  ones  had  fled,  Gnzeus 
came  to  the  camp  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  over  the 
killing  of  a  consul  contrary  to  law.  Notwithstanding  his 
displeasure  he  forthwith  resumed  his  command  over  them.1 

1  The  Epitome  of  Livy  (lxxvii.)  says  that  Gnaeus  Pompeius  the  pro- 
consul procured  the  murder  of  Quintus  Pompeius  the  consul,  when  the 
latter  came  to  supersede  him. 
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Attempted  Revolution  of  Cinna  —  Cinna  expelled  from  the  City  — 
Raises  an  Army  and  returns — Return  of  Marius  —  They  besiege 
Rome,  and  cut  off  its  Supplies — The  City  surrenders — Massacre  of 
Citizens  —  Heads  exposed  in  the  Forum  —  Death  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius  the  Orator  —  Sulla's  Friends  killed  and  his  Property  confis- 
cated—  Death  of  Merula  and  Catulus  —  Death  of  Marius 

64.  When  the  murder  of  Pompeius  became  known  in 
the  city,  Sulla  became  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety,  and 
was  surrounded  by  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  had  them 
with  him  even  by  night.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  87 
city,  but  went  to  the  army  at  Capua  and  from  thence  to 
Asia.  The  friends  of  the  exiles,  encouraged  by  Cinna, 
Sulla's  successor  in  the  consulship,  excited  the  new  citizens 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  Marius,  that  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  old  tribes,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
powerless  by  reason  of  voting  last.  This  was  preliminary 
to  the  recall  of  Marius  and  his  friends.  Although  the  old 
citizens  resisted  with  all  their  might,  Cinna  cooperated 
with  the  new  ones.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  been 
bribed  with  300  talents  to  do  this.  The  other  consul, 
Octavius,  sided  with  the  old  citizens.  The  partisans  of 
Cinna  took  possession  of  the  forum  with  concealed  daggers, 
and  with  loud  cries  demanded  that  they  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  the  tribes.  The  more  reputable  part  of  the 
plebeians  adhered  to  Octavius,  and  they  also  carried  dag- 
gers. While  Octavius  was  still  at  home  awaiting  the  result, 
the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  majority  of  the  trib- 
unes had  vetoed  the  proposed  action,  but  that  the  new 
citizens  had  started  a  riot,  drawn  their  daggers  on  the 
street,  and  assaulted  the  opposing  tribunes  on  the  rostra. 
When  Octavius  heard  this  he  ran  down  through  the  Via 
Sacra  with  a  very  dense  mass  cf  men,  burst  into  the  forum 
like  a  torrent,  pushed  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and 
separated  them.  He  struck  terror  into  them,  pushed  on  to 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  drove  Cinna  away. 
His  companions  fell  upon  the  new  citizens  without  orders, 
killed  many  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  city  gates. 
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667      65.    Cinna,  who  had  been  emboldened  by  the  numbers  1 
of  the  new  citizens  to  think  that  he  should  conquer,  seeing 
the  victory  won  contrary  to  his  expectation  by  the  bravery 
of  the  few,  ran  through  the  city  calling  the  slaves  to  his 
assistance  by  an  offer  of  freedom.     As  none  responded  he 
hastened  to  the  towns  near  by,  which  had  lately  been  ad- 
mitted to  Roman  citizenship,  Tibur,  Praeneste,  and  the  rest 
as  far  as  Nola,  inciting  them  all  to  revolution  and  collect- 
ing money  for  the  purposes  of   war.     While   Cinna  was 
making  these  preparations  and  plans,  certain  senators  of  his 
party  joined  him,  among  them  Gaius  Milo,  Quintus  Serto- 
rius,  and  Gaius  Marius  the  younger.     The  Senate  decreed 
that  since  Cinna  had  left  the  city  in  danger  while  holding 
the  office  of  consul,  and  had  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves, 
he  should  no  longer  be  consul,   or  even  a  citizen,   and 
elected  in  his  stead  Lucius  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter 
{flamen  Dialis).     It  is  said  that  this  priest  alone  wore  the 
flamen's  cap  at  all  times,  the  others  wearing  it  only  during 
sacrifices.     Cinna  proceeded  to  Capua,  where  there  was 
another  Roman  army,  the  officers  of  which,  and  the  senators 
who  were  present,  he  courted.     He  went  to  meet  them  as 
consul  in  an  assembly,  where  he  laid  down  the  fasces  as 
though  he  were  a  private  citizen,  and  shedding  tears,  said, 
"From   you,    citizens,    I    received   this   authority.       The 
people  voted  it  to  me;  the  Senate  has  taken  it  away  from 
me  without  your  consent.     Although  I  am  the  sufferer  by 
this  wrong  I  grieve  amid  my  own  troubles  equally  for  your 
sakes.     What  need  is  there  that  we  should  solicit  the  favor 
of  the  tribes  in  the  elections  hereafter?     What  need  have 
we  of  you?     Where  will  be  your  power  in  the  assemblies, 
in  the  elections,  in  the  choice  of  consuls?     If  you  do  not 
confirm  what  you  bestow,  you  will  be  robbed  whenever  you 
give  your  decision." 

66.  He  said  this  to  stir  them  up,  and  after  exciting 
much  pity  for  himself  he  rent  his  garments,  leaped  down 
from  the  rostra,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before 
them,  where  he  lay  a  long  time.  With  tears  in  their  eyes 
they  raised  him  up;  they  restored  him  to  the  curule  chair; 
they  lifted  up  the  fasces  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  as 
he  was  consul  still,  and  lead  them  wherever  he  would.  At 
their  instance  the  officers  came  forward  and  took  the  mill- 
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67  tary  oath  to  support  Cmna,  and  administered  it  each  to  the  87 
soldiers  under  him.  When  he  had  been  confirmed  in  this 
way  he  traversed  the  allied  cities  and  stirred  them  up  also, 
because  it  was  on  their  account  chiefly  that  this  misfortune 
had  happened  to  him.  They  furnished  him  both  money 
and  soldiers;  and  many  others,  even  of  the  aristocratic 
party  in  Rome,  to  whom  a  stable  form  of  government  was 
irksome,  came  and  joined  him.  While  Cinna  was  thus 
occupied,  the  consuls,  Octavius  and  Merula,  fortified  the 
city  with  trenches,  repaired  the  walls,  and  planted  engines 
on  them.  To  raise  an  army  they  sent  around  to  the  towns 
that  were  still  faithful  and  also  to  the  neighboring  Gauls. 
They  also  summoned  Gnseus  Pompeius,  the  proconsul  who 
commanded  the  army  on  the  Adriatic,  to  come  in  haste 
to  the  aid  of  his  country. 

67.  Pompeius  came  and  encamped  before  the  Colline 
gate.  Cinna  advanced  against  him  and  encamped  near 
him.  When  Gaius  Marius  heard  of  these  transactions  he 
sailed  to  Etruria  with  his  fellow-exiles  and  about  500  slaves 
who  had  joined  their  masters  from  Rome.  Filthy  and  long- 
haired, he  marched  through  the  towns  presenting  a  pitiable 
appearance,  descanting  on  his  battles,  his  victories  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  his  six  consulships;  and  what  was  extremely 
pleasing  to  them,  promising,  and  also  seeming,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  the  voting.  In  this 
way  he  collected  6000  Etruscans  and  joined  Cinna,  who 
received  him  gladly  by  reason  of  their  common  interest  in 
the  present  enterprise.  After  their  armies  were  joined 
they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  divided  their 
forces  in  three  parts:  Cinna  and  Carbo  opposite  the  city, 
Sertorius  above  it,  and  Marius  toward  the  sea.  The  two 
latter  threw  bridges  across  the  river  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
city's  food-supply.  Marius  captured  Ostia  and  plundered 
it.  Cinna  sent  a  force  and  captured  Ariminum  in  order  to 
prevent  an  army  coming  to  the  city  from  the  subject  Gauls. 

68.  The  consuls  were  alarmed.  They  needed  more 
troops,  but  they  were  unable  to  call  Sulla  because  he  had 
already  crossed  over  to  Asia.  They  ordered  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  was  carrying  on  the  remainder  of  the  Social 
War  against  the  Samnites,  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
he  could,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  beleaguered  country. 
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667  Metellus  would  not  agree  to  what  the  Samnites  demanded,  87 
and  when  Marius  heard  of  this  he  made  an  engagement 
with  them  to  grant  all  that  they  asked  from  Metellus.  In 
this  way  the  Samnites  became  allies  of  Marius.  Appius 
Claudius,  a  military  tribune,  who  had  command  of  the 
defences  of  Rome  at  the  hill  called  the  Janic'ulum,  had 
once  received  a  favor  from  Marius  which  the  latter  now 
reminded  him  of,  in  consequence  of  which  he  admitted 
him  into  the  city,  opening  a  gate  for  him  at  about  daybreak. 
Then  Marius  admitted  Cinna.  They  were  thrust  out  by 
Octavius  and  Pompeius,  who  attacked  them  together,  but  a 
severe  thunder-storm  broke  upon  the  camp  of  Pompeius, 
and  he  was  killed  by  lightning  together  with  others  of  the 
nobility. 

69.    After  Marius  had  stopped  the  passage  of  food-sup- 
plies from  the  sea,  or  by  way  of  the  river  above,  he  hastened 
to  attack  the  neighboring  towns  where  grain  was  stored  for 
the  Romans.     He  fell  upon  their  garrisons  unexpectedly 
and    captured    Antium,    Aricia,    Lanuvium,    and    others. 
There  were  some  also  that  were  delivered  up  to  him  by 
treachery.     Having  cut  off  their  supplies  by  land  in  this 
manner,  he  advanced  boldly  against  Rome,  by  the  so-called 
Appian  Way,   before  any  other  supplies  were  brought  to 
them  by  another  route.     He  and  Cinna,  and  their  lieuten- 
ant-generals, Carbo  and  Sertorius,  halted  at  a  distance  of 
100  stades  from  the  city  and  went  into  camp.     Octavius, 
Crassus,  and  Metellus  had  taken  position  against  them  at 
the  Alban  Mount,  where  they  observed  the  enemy's  move- 
ments.    Although  they  considered  themselves  superior  in 
bravery  and  numbers,  they  hesitated  to  risk  hastily  their 
country's  fate  on  the  hazard  of  a  single  battle.     Cinna  sent 
heralds  around  the  city  to  offer  freedom  to  slaves  who 
would  desert  to  him,  and  forthwith  a  large  number  did 
desert.     The  Senate  was  alarmed.     Anticipating  the  most 
serious  consequences  from  the  people  if  the  scarcity  of 
corn  should  be  protracted,  it  changed  its  mind  and  sent 
envoys  to  Cinna  to  treat  for  peace.     The  latter  asked  them 
whether  they  had  come  to  see  him  as  a  consul  or  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.     They  were  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  and  went 
back  to  the  city;   and  now  a  large  number  of  freemen 
flocked  to  Cinna,  some  from  fear  of  famine  and  others 
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67  because  they  had  been  previously  favorable  to  his  party  and  87 
had  been  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  scales  would  turn. 

70.  Now  Cinna  began  to  despise  his  enemies  and  drew 
near  to  the  wall,  halting  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw, 
where  he  encamped.  Octavius  and  his  party  were  unde- 
cided and  fearful,  and  hesitated  to  attack  him  on  account 
of  the  desertions  and  the  negotiations.  The  Senate  was 
greatly  perplexed  and  considered  it  a  dreadful  thing  to 
depose  Lucius  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  had  been 
chosen  consul  in  place  of  Cinna,  and  who  had  done  nothing 
wrong  in  his  office.  Yet  on  account  of  the  impending 
danger  it  reluctantly  sent  envoys  to  Cinna  again,  and  this 
time  as  consul.  They  no  longer  expected  favorable  terms, 
so  they  only  asked  that  Cinna  should  swear  to  them  that  he 
would  abstain  from  bloodshed.  He  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  but  he  promised  nevertheless  that  he  would  not  will- 
ingly be  the  cause  of  anybody's  death.  He  directed,  how- 
ever, that  Octavius,  who  had  gone  around  and  entered  the 
city  by  another  gate,  should  keep  away  from  the  forum  lest 
anything  should  befall  him  against  Cinna's  will.  This 
answer  he  delivered  to  the  envoys  from  a  high  platform  in 
his  character  as  consul.  Marius  stood  beside  the  curule 
chair  silent,  but  showed  by  the  asperity  of  his  countenance 
how  much  murder  he  would  commit.  When  the  Senate 
had  accepted  these  terms  and  had  invited  Cinna  and  Marius 
to  enter  (for  it  was  understood  that  all  the  things  that  Cinna 
had  subscribed  to  were  the  doings  of  Marius),  the  latter  said 
with  a  scornful  smile  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  banished 
to  enter.  Forthwith  the  tribunes  voted  to  repeal  the  decree 
of  banishment  against  him  and  all  the  others  who  were 
expelled  under  the  consulship  of  Sulla. 

71.  Accordingly  Cinna  and  Marius  entered  the  city  and 
everybody  received  them  with  fear.  Straightway  they  began 
to  plunder  without  restraint  the  goods  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  of  the  opposite  party.  Cinna  and  Marius 
had  sworn  to  Octavius,  and  the  augurs  and  soothsayers  had 
predicted,  that  he  would  suffer  no  harm,  yet  his  friends 
advised  him  to  fly.  He  replied  that  he  would  never  desert 
the  city  while  he  was  consul.  So  he  withdrew  from  the 
forum  to  the  Janiculum  with  the  nobility  and  what  was  left 
of  his  army,  where  he  occupied  the  curule  chair  and  wore 
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667  his  robes  of  office,  attended  by  lictors  as  a  consul.  Here  87 
he  was  attacked  by  Censorinus  with  a  body  of  horse,  and 
again  his  friends  and  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  him  urged 
him  to  fly  and  brought  him  a  horse,  but  he  disdained  even 
to  arise,  and  awaited  death.  Censorinus  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  and  it  was  suspended  in  the  forum 
in  front  of  the  rostra,  the  first  head  of  a  consul  that  was  so 
exposed.  After  him  the  heads  of  others  who  were  slain 
were  suspended  there.  This  shocking  custom,  which  began 
with  Octavius,  was  not  discontinued,  but  was  handed  down 
to  subsequent  intestine  massacres.  Now  the  victors  sent 
out  spies  to  search  for  their  enemies  of  the  senatorial  and 
equestrian  orders.  After  the  knights  were  killed  no  further 
attention  was  paid  to  them,  but  all  the  heads  of  senators 
were  exposed  in  front  of  the  rostra.  Neither  reverence  for 
the  gods,  nor  the  indignation  of  men,  nor  the  fear  of 
odium  for  their  acts  existed  any  longer  among  them.  After 
committing  savage  deeds  they  turned  to  hideous  sights. 
They  killed  remorselessly  and  severed  the  necks  of  men 
already  dead,  and  they  paraded  these  horrors  before  the 
public  eye,  either  to  inspire  fear  and  terror,  or  for  a 
monstrous  spectacle. 

72.  Gaius  Julius  and  Lucius  Julius,  two  brothers,  Atilius 
Serranus,  Publius  Lentulus,  Gaius  Numatorius,  and  Marcus 
Bsebius  were  arrested  in  the  street  and  killed.  Crassus  was 
pursued  with  his  son.  He  anticipated  the  pursuers  by 
killing  his  son,  but  was  himself  killed  by  them.  Marcus 
Antonius,  the  orator,  fled  to  a  certain  country  place,  where 
he  was  concealed  and  entertained  by  the  farmer,  who  sent 
his  slave  to  a  tavern  for  wine  of  a  better  quality  than  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  buying.  The  innkeeper  asked  him  why 
he  wanted  the  better  quality.  The  slave  whispered  the 
reason  to  him,  bought  the  wine,  and  went  back.  The 
seller  ran  and  told  Marius.  When  Marius  heard  this  he 
sprang  up  with  joy  as  though  he  would  rush  to  do  the  deed 
himself,  but  he  was  restrained  by  his  friends.  A  tribune 
was  despatched  to  the  house,  who  sent  some  soldiers  up- 
stairs, whom  Antonius,  a  delightful  speaker,  entertained 
with  a  long  discourse.  He  moved  their  pity  by  recounting 
many  and  various  things,  until  the  tribune,  who  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  had  happened,  rushed  into  the  house  and, 
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,67  finding  his  soldiers  listening  to  Antonius,  killed  him  while  87 
he  was  still  addressing  them,  and  sent  his  head  to  Marius. 

73.  Cornutus  concealed  himself  in  a  hut  and  was  saved 
by  his  slaves  in  an  ingenious  way.  They  found  a  dead  body 
and  placed  it  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  when  the  searchers 
came  they  set  fire  to  it  and  said  that  they  were  burning  the 
body  of  their  master,  who  had  hanged  himself.  In  this  way 
he  was  saved  by  his  slaves.  Quintus  Ancharius  watched 
his  opportunity  till  Marius  was  about  to  offer  sacrifice  in 
the  Capitol,  hoping  that  the  temple  would  be  a  more  pro- 
pitious place  for  him.  But  when  he  approached  and  saluted 
Marius,  the  latter,  who  was  just  beginning  the  sacrifice, 
ordered  the  guards  to  kill  him  in  the  Capitol  forthwith; 
and  his  head,  with  that  of  the  orator  Antonius,  and  those 
of  others  who  had  been  consuls  and  praetors,  was  exposed 
in  the  forum.  Burial  was  not  permitted  to  any  of  the  slain. 
The  bodies  of  such  men  as  these  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
birds  and  dogs.  There  was  also  much  private  and  irre- 
sponsible murder  committed  by  the  factions  upon  each 
other.  There  were  banishments,  and  confiscations  of 
property,  and  depositions  from  office,  and  a  repeal  of  the 
laws  enacted  during  Sulla's  consulship.  All  of  Sulla's 
friends  were  put  to  death,  his  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  his  property  confiscated,  and  himself  voted  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  Search  was  made  for  his  wife  and  children, 
but  they  escaped.  Altogether  no  sort  of  calamity  was 
wanting,  either  general  or  particular. 

74.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  and  under  the  simili- 
tude of  legal  authority,  and  after  so  many  had  been  put  to 
death  without  trial,  accusers  were  suborned  to  make  false 
charges  against  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  hated 
because  he  had  been  the  successor  of  Cinna  in  the  consul- 
ship, although  he  had  committed  no  other  fault.  Accusa- 
tion was  also  brought  against  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had 
been  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  war  against  theCimbri, 
and  whose  life  Marius  once  saved.  It  was  charged  that  he 
had  been  very  ungrateful  to  Marius  and  was  bitter  against 
him  when  he  was  banished.  These  men  were  put  under 
secret  surveillance,  and  when  the  day  for  holding  court 
arrived  were  summoned  to  trial  (the  proper  way  was  to  put 
the  accused  under  arrest  after  they  had  been  cited   four 
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667  times  at  certain  fixed  intervals),  but  Merula  had  opened  his  87 
own  veins,  and  a  tablet  lying  at  his  side  showed  that  when 
he  cut  his  veins  he  had  removed  his  flamen's  cap,  for  it 
was  accounted  a  sin  for  the  priest  to  wear  it  at  his  death. 
Catulus  suffocated  himself  with  burning  charcoal  in  a 
chamber  newly  plastered  and  still  moist.  So  these  two  men 
perished.  The  slaves  who  had  joined  Cinna  in  answer  to 
his  proclamation  and  had  thereupon  been  freed  and  were 
at  this  time  enrolled  in  the  army  by  Cinna  himself,  broke 
into  and  plundered  houses,  and  killed  persons  whom  they 
met  on  the  street.  Some  of  them  attacked  their  own  mas- 
ters particularly.  After  Cinna  had  forbidden  this  several 
times,  but  without  avail,  he  surrounded  them  with  his  Gal- 
lic soldiery  one  night  while  they  were  taking  their  rest,  and 
killed  them  all.  Thus  did  the  slaves  receive  fit  punish- 
ment for  their  repeated  treachery  to  their  masters. 

668  75.  The  following  year  Cinna  was  chosen  consul  for  the  86 
second  time,  and  Marius  for  the  seventh  time;  to  whom, 
notwithstanding  his  banishment  and  proscription,  the  au- 
gury of  the  seven  young  eaglets  was  yet  fulfilled.  But  he 
died  in  the  first  month  of  his  consulship,  while  forming 
all  sorts  of  terrible  designs  against  Sulla.  Cinna  caused 
Valerius  Flaccus  to  be  chosen  in  his  place  and  sent  him  to 
Asia,  and  when  Flaccus  lost  his  life  Cinna  chose  Carbo  as 
his  successor. 

Chapter  IX 

Sulla  ends  the  Mithridatic  War  —  Prepares  to  return  to  Rome  —  Death 
of  Cinna  —  Negotiations  with  Sulla — Sulla  in  Italy  —  Terror  in  the 
City — Marshalling  the  Forces  against  Sulla — Omens  and  Prodigies 
— Battle  at  Canusium 

669  76.    Sulla  now  hastened  his  return  to  meet  his  enemies,   85 
having  quickly  finished  all  his  business  with  Mithridates, 

as  I  have  already  related.  Within  less  than  three  years  he 
had  killed  160,000  men,  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Ionia,  Asia,  and  many  other  countries  that  Mithridates  had 
previously  occupied,  taken  the  king's  fleet  away  from  him, 
and  from  such  vast  possessions  restricted  him  to  his  pater- 
nal kingdom  alone.     He  returned  with  a  large  and  well-dis- 
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669ciplined  army,  devoted  to  him  and  elated  by  its  exploits.  85 
He  had  abundance  of  ships,  money,  and  apparatus  suitable 
for  all  emergencies,  and  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  ene- 
mies. Carbo  and  Cinna  were  in  such  fear  of  him  that  they 
despatched  emissaries  to  all  parts  of  Italy  to  collect  money, 
soldiers,  and  supplies.  They  took  their  leading  citizens 
into  friendly  intercourse  and  appealed  especially  to  the 
newly  created  citizens  of  the  towns,  pretending  that  it  was 
on  their  account  that  they  were  threatened  with  the  pres- 
ent danger.  They  hastily  repaired  the  ships,  and  recalled 
those  that  were  in  Sicily,  guarded  the  coast,  and,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  made  rapid  preparations  in  every  way. 

77.  Sulla  wrote  to  the  Senate  in  a  tone  of  superiority 
concerning  himself.  He  recounted  what  he  had  done  in 
Africa  in  the  Jugurthine  war  while  he  was  still  quaestor, 
what  he  had  done  as  lieutenant  in  the  Cimbric  war,  as 
prsetor  in  Cilicia  and  in  the  Social  war,  and  as  consul. 
Most  of  all  he  dwelt  upon  his  recent  victories  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  enumerating  to  them  the  many  nations  that  had 
been  under  Mithridates  and  that  he  had  recovered  for  the 
Romans.  Of  nothing  did  he  make  more  account  than  that 
those  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  Cinna  had  fled 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  received  the  helpless  ones  and  sup- 
ported them  in  their  affliction.  In  return  for  which  he  said 
that  he  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  his  foes,  his 
house  had  been  destroyed,  his  friends  put  to  death,  and 
his  wife  and  children  had  with  difficulty  made  their  escape 
to  him.  He  would  be  there  presently  to  take  vengeance, 
for  them  and  for  the  entire  city,  upon  the  guilty  ones.  He 
assured  the  other  citizens,  and  the  new  citizens,  that  he 
made  no  complaint  against  them.  When  the  contents  of 
the  letters  became  known  fear  fell  upon  all,  and  they  began 
sending  messengers  to  reconcile  him  with  his  enemies  and 
to  tell  him  in  advance  that  if  he  wanted  any  security  he 
should  write  to  the  Senate  at  once.  They  ordered  Cinna  and 
Carbo  to  cease  recruiting  soldiers  until  Sulla's  answer  should 
be  received.  They  promised  to  do  so,  but  as  soon  as  the 
messengers  had  gone  they  proclaimed  themselves  consuls 
for  the  ensuing  year  so  that  they  need  not  come  back  to  the 
city  directly  to  hold  the  election.  They  traversed  Italy, 
collecting  soldiers  whom  they  carried  across  by  detachments 
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669  on  shipboard  to  Liburnia,1  as  they  expected  to  meet  Sulla  85 
there. 

670  78.  The  first  detachment  had  a  prosperous  voyage.  The 
next  one  encountered  a  storm  and  those  who  reached  land 
went  home  immediately,  as  they  did  not  relish  the  prospect 
of  fighting  their  fellow-citizens.  When  the  rest  learned 
this  they  refused  to  cross  to  Liburnia.  Cinna  was  angry 
and  called  them  to  an  assembly  in  order  to  coerce  them. 
They,  angry  also  and  ready  to  defend  themselves,  assem- 
bled. One  of  the  lictors,  who  was  clearing  the  road  for 
Cinna,  struck  somebody  who  was  in  the  way  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  struck  the  lictor.  Cinna  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
offender,  whereupon  a  clamor  rose  on  all  sides,  stones  were 
thrown  at  him,  and  those  who  were  near  him  drew  their 
swords  and  stabbed  him.  So  Cinna  also  perished  during 
his  consulship.  Carbo  recalled  those  who  had  been  sent 
over  by  ship  to  Liburnia.  As  he  was  solicitous  about  the 
present  state  of  things,  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  city, 
although  the  tribunes  summoned  him  with  urgency  to  hold 
an  election  for  the  choice  of  a  colleague.  When  they 
threatened  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen  he 
came  back  and  ordered  the  holding  of  the  consular  elec- 
tion, but  as  the  omens  were  unfavorable  he  postponed  it  to 
another  day.  When  that  day  came  lightning  struck  the 
temples  of  Luna  and  of  Ceres;  so  the  augurs  prorogued  the 
comitia  beyond  the  summer  solstice,  and  Carbo  remained 
the  sole  consul. 

79.  Sulla  answered  those  who  came  to  him  from  the 
Senate,  saying  that  he  would  never  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  men  who  had  committed  such  crimes.  Still  he 
would  not  prevent  the  city  from  extending  clemency  to 
them.  As  for  security  he  said  that,  as  he  had  a  devoted 
army,  he  could  better  furnish  lasting  security  to  them,  and 
to  those  who  had  fled  to  his  camp,  than  they  to  him; 
whereby  it  was  made  plain  in  a  single  sentence  that  he 
would  not  disband  his  army,  but  was  contemplating  the 
exercise  of  supreme  power.  He  demanded  of  them  his 
former  dignity,  his  property,  and  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
that  they  should  restore  to  him  in  full  measure  whatever 

1  On  the  northern  coast  of  Illyria. 
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670  other  honors  he  had  previously  held.     He  sent  some  of  his  84 
own  men  with  the  Senate's  messengers  to  confer  about  these 
matters.     As  soon  as  they  learned  from   the  Brundusians 
that  Cinna  was  dead  and  that  Rome  was  in  an  unsettled 
state,  they  went  back  to  Sulla  without  transacting  their  busi- 

671  ness.  He  started  with  five  legions  of  Italian  troops  and  83 
6000  horse,  to  whom  he  added  some  other  forces  from  the 
Peloponnesus  and  Macedonia,  in  all  about  40,000  men. 
He  led  them  from  the  Piraeus  to  Patrse,  and  then  sailed 
from  Patrae  to  Brundusium  in  1600  ships.  The  Brundu- 
sians received  him  without  a  fight,  for  which  favor  he  after- 
ward gave  them  exemption  from  customs-duties,  which 
they  enjoy  to  this  day.  Then  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
and  went  forward. 

80.  He  was  met  on  the  road  by  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius, 
who  had  been  chosen  some  time  before  to  finish  up  the 
Social  War,  but  who  did  not  return  to  the  city  for  fear  of 
Cinna  and  Marius.  He  had  been  awaiting  the  turn  of 
events  in  Liguria,  and  now  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer 
ally  with  the  force  under  his  command,  as  he  was  still  a 
proconsul;  for  those  who  have  been  chosen  to  this  office 
retain  it  till  they  come  back  to  Rome.  After  Metellus, 
came  Pompey,  who  not  long  afterward  was  surnamed  the 
Great,  son  of  the  Pompeius  who  was  killed  by  lightning 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  Sulla.  The  son 
removed  this  suspicion  by  coming  with  a  legion  which  he 
had  collected  from  the  territory  of  Picenum  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  father,  who  had  been  very  influential  there.  A 
little  later  he  recruited  two  more  legions  and  became  Sulla's 
most  useful  right-hand  man  in  these  affairs.  So  Sulla  held 
him  in  honor,  though  still  very  young;  and  they  say  he 
rose  at  the  entrance  of  none  other  than  this  youth.  After 
the  war  was  finished  Sulla  sent  him  to  Africa  to  drive  out 
the  party  of  Carbo  and  to  restore  Hiempsal  (who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Numidians)  to  his  kingdom.  For  this  ser- 
vice Sulla  allowed  him  a  triumph  over  the  Numidians, 
although  he  was  under  age,  and  was  still  in  the  equestrian 
order.  He  took  his  start  to  greatness  from  this  beginning, 
and  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in  Spain  and  later  against 
Mithridates  in  Pontus.  Cethegus  also  joined  Sulla,  although 
with  Cinna  and  Marius  he  had  been  violently  hostile  to 
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671  him  and  had  been  driven  out  of  the  city  with  them.     He  83 
was  now  a  suppliant,  and  offered  his  services  to  Sulla  in 
any  capacity  he  might  desire. 

81.  Sulla  now  had  plenty  of  soldiers  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  friends  of  the  higher  orders,  whom  he  used  as 
lieutenants.  He  and  Metellus,  who  were  both  proconsuls, 
marched  in  advance,  for  it  seems  that  Sulla,  who  had  been 
appointed  proconsul  against  Mithridates,  had  at  no  time 
laid  down  his  command,  although  he  had  been  voted  a 
public  enemy  at  the  instance  of  Cinna.  Now  Sulla  moved 
against  his  enemies  with  a  most  intense  yet  concealed 
hatred.  The  people  in  the  city,  who  had  formed  a  pretty 
fair  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  who  re- 
membered his  former  attack  and  capture  of  the  city,  and 
who  took  into  account  the  decrees  they  had  proclaimed 
against  him,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his 
house,  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  the  killing  of  his 
friends,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  his  family,  were  in  a  state 
of  terror.  Conceiving  that  there  was  no  middle  ground 
between  victory  and  utter  destruction,  they  united  with  the 
consuls  to  resist  Sulla,  but  with  trepidation.  They  de- 
spatched messengers  throughout  Italy  to  collect  soldiers, 
provisions,  and  money,  and,  as  in  cases  of  extreme  peril, 
they  omitted  nothing  that  zeal  and  earnestness  could  suggest. 

82.  Gaius  Norbanus  and  Lucius  Scipio,  who  were  then 
the  consuls,  and  with  them  Carbo,  who  had  been  consul  the 
previous  year  (all  of  them  moved  by  equal  hatred  of  Sulla 
and  more  fearful  than  others  because  they  knew  that  they 
were  more  to  blame  for  what  had  been  done),  levied  the 
best  possible  army  from  the  city,  obtained  an  additional 
one  from  Italy,  and  marched  against  Sulla  in  detachments. 
They  had  200  cohorts  of  500  men  each  at  first,  and  their 
forces  were  considerably  augmented  afterward.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  were  much  in  favor  of  the  consuls, 
because  the  action  of  Sulla,  who  was  marching  against  his 
country,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  enemy,  while  that  of  the 
consuls,  even  if  they  were  working  for  themselves,  was 
ostensibly  the  cause  of  the  republic.  Many  persons,  too, 
who  knew  that  they  had  shared  the  guilt  of  the  consuls,  and 
who  were  believed  to  share  their  fears,  cooperated  with 
them.     They  knew  very  well  that  Sulla  was  not  meditating 
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71  merely  prevention,  correction,  and  alarm  for  them,  but  83 
destruction,  death,  confiscation,  and  complete  extermina- 
tion. In  this  they  were  not  mistaken,  for  the  war  ruined 
everything.  From  10,000  to  20,000  men  were  slain  in  a 
single  battle  more  than  once.  Fifty  thousand  on  both  sides 
lost  their  lives  around  the  city,  and  to  the  survivors  Sulla 
was  unsparing  in  severity,  both  to  individuals  and  to  com- 
munities, until,  finally,  he  made  himself  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  whole  Roman  government,  so  far  as  he  wished 
or  cared  to  be. 

83.  It  seems,  too,  that  divine  Providence  foretold  to 
them  the  results  of  this  war.  Sights  terrible  and  unexpected 
were  observed  by  many,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
throughout  all  Italy.  Ancient,  awe-inspiring  oracles  were 
remembered.  Many  monstrous  things  happened.  A  mule 
gave  birth  to  a  colt.  A  pregnant  woman  was  delivered  of 
a  viper  instead  of  a  baby.  There  was  a  severe  earthquake 
divinely  sent  and  some  of  the  temples  in  Rome  were  thrown 
down  (the  Romans  gave  altogether  too  much  attention  to 
such  things).  The  Capitol,  that  had  been  built  by  the 
kings  400  years  before,  burned  down,  and  nobody  could  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  fire.  All  things  seemed  to  point  to 
a  succession  of  slaughters,  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  and 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  to  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
a  change  in  the  form  of  government. 

84.  This  war  began  as  soon  as  Sulla  arrived  at  Brundu- 
sium,  which  was  in  the  174th  Olympiad.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished,  its  length  was  not 
great,  compared  with  such  wars  in  general,  since  the  com- 
batants rushed  upon  each  other  with  the  fury  of  private 
enemies.  For  this  reason  greater  and  more  distressing 
calamities  than  usual  befell  the  eager  participants  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Nevertheless  the  war  lasted  three  years  in 
Italy  alone,  until  Sulla  had  secured  the  supreme  power,  but 
in  Spain  it  continued  even  after  Sulla's  death.  Battles, 
skirmishes,  sieges,  and  fighting  of  all  kinds  were  numerous 
throughout  Italy,  both  regular  engagements  under  the  gen- 
erals and  by  detachments,  and  all  were  noteworthy.  The 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  of  them  I  shall  mention  in 
this  book.  First  of  all  Sulla  and  Metellus  fought  a  battle 
against  Norbanus  at  Canusium  and  killed  6000  of  his  men, 
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671  while  Sulla's  loss  was  seventy,  but  many  of  his  men  were  83 
wounded.     Norbanus  retreated  to  Capua. 


Chapter  X 

Desertions  to  Sulla — Sertorius  goes  to  Spain  —  Success  of  Sulla's 
Generals  —  Continued  Victories  of  Sulla  —  Murders  in  Rome  — 
Young  Marius  besieged  in  Praeneste  —  More  Desertions  to  Sulla  — 
The  Consul  Carbo  flees  to  Africa  —  Sulla's  Victory  at  the  City 
Gates  —  Surrender  of  Pneneste  — Suicide  of  Young  Marius 

85.  While  Sulla  and  Metellus  were  near  Teanum,  L. 
Scipio  advanced  against  them  with  another  army  which  was 
very  downhearted  and  longed  for  peace.  The  Sullan  fac- 
tion knew  this  and  sent  envoys  to  Scipio  to  negotiate,  not 
because  they  hoped  or  desired  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
but  because  they  expected  to  create  dissensions  in  Scipio's 
army,  which  was  in  a  state  of  dejection.  In  this  they 
succeeded.  Scipio  took  hostages  for  the  armistice  and 
marched  down  to  the  plain.  Only  three  from  each  side 
came  to  the  conference,  hence  what  passed  between  them 
is  not  known.  It  seems  that  during  the  armistice  Scipio 
sent  Sertorius  to  his  colleague,  Norbanus,  to  communicate 
with  him  concerning  the  negotiation  and  that  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  while  they  were  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. Sertorius  on  his  way  took  possession  of  Suessa, 
which  had  espoused  the  side  of  Sulla,  and  Sulla  made  com- 
plaint of  this  to  Scipio.  The  latter,  either  because  he  was 
privy  to  the  affair  or  because  he  did  not  know  what  answer 
to  make  concerning  the  strange  act  of  Sertorius,  sent  back 
Sulla's  hostages.  His  army  blamed  the  consuls  for  the  un- 
justifiable seizure  of  Suessa  during  the  armistice  and  for 
the  surrender  of  the  hostages,  who  were  not  demanded  back, 
and  made  a  secret  agreement  with  Sulla  to  go  over  to  him 
if  he  would  draw  nearer.  This  he  did  and  straightway  they 
all  went  over  en  masse,  so  that  the  consul,  Scipio,  and  his 
son  Lucius,  alone  of  the  whole  army,  were  left  nonplussed 
in  their  tent,  where  they  were  captured  by  Sulla.  That 
Scipio  was  not  aware  of  a  conspiracy  of  this  kind,  em- 
bracing his  whole  army,  seems  to  me  inexcusable  in  a 
general. 
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57i  86.  When  Sulla  was  unable  to  induce  Scipio  to  change,  83 
he  sent  him  away  with  his  son  unharmed.  He  also  sent 
other  envoys  to  Norbanus  at  Capua  to  open  negotiations, 
either  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  result  (since  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  still  adhered  to  the  consuls),  or  in 
order  to  play  the  same  game  on  him  that  he  had  played  on 
Scipio.  As  nobody  came  back  and  no  answer  was  returned 
(for  it  seems  that  Norbanus  feared  lest  he  should  be  ac- 
cused by  his  army  in  the  same  way  that  Scipio  had  been), 
Sulla  again  advanced,  devastating  all  hostile  territory. 
Norbanus  did  the  same  thing  on  other  roads.  Carbo  hast- 
ened to  the  city  and  caused  Metellus,  and  all  the  other 
senators  who  had  joined  Sulla,  to  be  decreed  public  ene- 
mies. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Capitol  was  burned. 
Some  attributed  this  deed  to  Carbo,  others  to  the  consuls, 
others  to  somebody  sent  by  Sulla.  It  was  a  great  mystery; 
nor  am  I  able  now  to  conjecture  what  caused  the  fire.  Ser- 
torius,  who  had  been  some  time  previously  chosen  prsetor 
for  Spain,  after  the  taking  of  Suessa  fled  to  his  province, 
and  as  the  former  praetors  refused  to  recognize  his  authority, 
he  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  Romans  there. 
In  the  meantime  the  forces  of  the  consuls  were  constantly 
increasing  from  the  major  part  of  Italy,  which  still  adhered 
to  them,  and  also  from  the  neighboring  Gauls  on  the  Po. 
Nor  was  Sulla  idle.  He  sent  messengers  to  all  parts  of 
Italy  that  he  could  reach,  to  collect  troops  by  friendship, 
by  fear,  by  money,  and  by  promises.  In  this  way  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  was  consumed  on  both  sides. 

'2  87.  The  consuls  for  the  following  year  were  Papirius  82 
Carbo  again  and  Marius,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Marius, 
then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  At  first  the  winter  and 
severe  frost  kept  the  combatants  apart.  At  the  beginning 
of  spring,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ^Esis,  there  was  a 
severe  engagement  lasting  from  early  morning  till  noon 
between  Metellus  and  Carinas,  Carbo's  lieutenant.  Carinas 
was  put  to  flight  after  heavy  loss,  whereupon  all  the  country 
thereabout  seceded  from  the  consuls  to  Metellus.  Carbo 
came  up  with  Metellus  and  besieged  him  until  he  heard  that 
Marius,  the  other  consul,  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
near  Praeneste,  when  he  led  his  forces  back  to  Ariminum. 
Pompey  hung  on  his  rear  doing  damage.     The  defeat  at 
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Setia.  Marius,  who  was  encamped  near  by,  drew  a  little 
farther  away.  When  he  arrived  at  the  so-called  sacred  lake 
(Sacriportus)  he  gave  battle  and  fought  bravely.  When  his 
left  wing  began  to  give  way  five  cohorts  of  foot  and  two  of 
horse  decided  not  to  wait  for  open  defeat,  but  lowered 
their  standards  together  and  went  over  to  Sulla.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  Marius.  His  shat- 
tered army  fled  to  Praeneste  with  Sulla  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
Praenestians  gave  shelter  to  those  who  arrived  first,  but 
when  Sulla  pressed  upon  them  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
Marius  was  hauled  up  by  ropes.  There  was  another  great 
slaughter  around  the  walls  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  the 
gates.  Sulla  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  All 
the  Samnites  among  them  he  killed,  because  they  were 
always  ill-affected  toward  the  Romans. 

88.  About  the  same  time  Metellus  gained  a  victory  over 
the  other  army  of  Carbo,  and  here  again  five  cohorts,  for 
safety's  sake,  deserted  to  Metellus  during  the  battle. 
Pompey  overcame  Marcius  near  Senae  and  plundered  the 
town.  Sulla,  having  shut  Marius  up  in  Praeneste,  drew  a 
line  of  circumvallation  around  the  town  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it  and  left  the  work  in  charge  of  Lucretius  Ofella, 
as  he  intended  to  reduce  Marius  by  famine,  not  by  fighting. 
When  Marius  saw  that  his  condition  was  hopeless  he  hast- 
ened to  put  his  private  enemies  out  of  the  way.  He  wrote 
to  Brutus,  the  city  praetor,  to  call  the  Senate  together  on 
some  pretext  or  other  and  to  kill  Publius  Antistius,  the 
other  Papirius,  Lucius  Domitius,  and  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
pontifex  maximus.  Of  these  the  two  first  were  slain  in 
their  seats  as  Marius  had  ordered,  assassins  having  been 
introduced  into  the  senate-house  for  this  purpose.  Domi- 
tius ran  out,  but  was  killed  at  the  door,  and  Scaevola  was 
killed  a  little  farther  away.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  for  it  was  now  the  custom  not  to  bury  the  slain. 
Sulla  sent  an  army  to  Rome  in  detachments  by  different 
roads  with  orders  to  seize  the  gates,  and  if  they  were  re- 
pulsed to  rendezvous  at  Ostia.  The  towns  on  the  way 
received  them  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  city  opened 
its  gates  to  them  because  the  people  were  oppressed  by 
hunger,  and  because,  of  present  evils,  they  were  accustomed 
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to  yield  to  the   ones  which  were   immediately  weighing  82 
upon  them. 

89.  When  Sulla  learned  this  he  came  on  immediately 
and  established  his  army  before  the  gates  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  He  went  inside  himself,  all  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion having  fled.  Their  property  was  at  once  confiscated 
and  exposed  to  public  sale.  Sulla  summoned  the  people 
to  an  assembly,  where  he  lamented  the  necessity  of  his 
present  doings  and  told  them  to  cheer  up,  as  the  troubles 
would  soon  be  over  and  the  government  go  as  it  ought. 
Having  arranged  such  matters  as  were  pressing  and  put 
some  of  his  own  men  in  charge  of  the  city,  he  set  out  for 
Clusium,  where  the  war  was  still  raging.  In  the  meantime 
a  body  of  Celtiberian  horse,  sent  by  the  praetors  in  Spain, 
had  joined  the  consuls,  and  there  was  a  cavalry  fight  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Glanis.  Sulla  killed  about  fifty  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  270  of  the  Celtiberian  horse  deserted  to 
him,  and  Carbo  himself  killed  the  rest  of  them,  either 
because  he  was  angry  at  the  desertion  of  their  countrymen 
or  because  he  feared  similar  action  on  their  own  part. 
About  the  same  time  Sulla  overcame  another  detachment  of 
his  enemies  near  Saturnia,  and  Metellus  sailed  around 
toward  Ravenna  and  took  possession  of  the  level,  wheat- 
growing  country  of  Uritanus.  Another  Sullan  division 
effected  an  entrance  into  Neapolis  by  treachery  in  the  night, 
killed  all  the  inhabitants  except  a  few  who  had  made  their 
escape,  and  seized  the  triremes  belonging  to  the  city.  A 
severe  battle  was  fought  near  Clusium  between  Sulla  himself 
and  Carbo,  lasting  all  day.  Neither  party  had  the  advan- 
tage when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

90.  In  the  plain  of  Spoletium,  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
both  Sulla's  officers,  killed  some  3000  of  Carbo's  men  and 
besieged  Carinas,  the  opposing  general.  Carbo  sent  reen- 
forcements  to  Carinas,  but  Sulla  learned  of  their  move- 
ment, laid  an  ambush  for  them,  and  killed  about  2000  of 
them  on  the  road.  Carinas  escaped  by  night  during  a 
heavy  rain-storm  and  thick  darkness,  and  although  the  be- 
siegers were  aware  of  some  movement,  they  made  no  oppo- 
sition on  account  of  the  storm.  Carbo  sent  Marcius  with 
eight  legions  to  the  relief  of  his  colleague,  Marius,  at  Prse- 
neste,  having  heard   that  he  was  suffering  from  hunger. 
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672  Pompey  fell  upon  them  from  ambush  in  a  defile,  defeated  8a 
them,  killed  a  large  number,  and  surrounded  the  remainder 
on  a  hill.  Marcius  made  his  escape,  leaving  his  fires  burn- 
ing. His  army  blamed  him  for  being  caught  in  an  ambush 
and  stirred  up  an  angry  mutiny.  One  whole  legion  marched 
off  under  their  standards  to  Ariminum  without  orders.  The 
rest  separated  and  went  home  in  squads,  so  that  only  seven 
cohorts  remained  with  their  general.  Marcius,  having 
made  a  mess  of  it  in  this  way,  returned  to  Carbo.  How- 
ever, Marcus  Lamponius  from  Lucania,  Pontius  Telesinus 
from  Samnium,  and  Gutta  the  Capuan,  with  70,000  men, 
hastened  to  deliver  Marius  from  the  siege,  but  Sulla  occu- 
pied a  pass  which  was  the  only  approach  to  the  place,  and 
blocked  the  road.  Marius  now  despaired  of  aid  from  with- 
out, and  built  a  citadel  in  the  wide  space  between  himself 
and  the  enemy,  within  which  he  collected  his  soldiers  and 
his  engines,  and  from  which  he  attempted  to  force  his  way 
through  the  besieging  army  of  Lucretius.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  several  days  in  different  ways,  but  he  accom- 
plished nothing  and  was  again  shut  up  in  Praeneste. 

91.  About  the  same  time  Carbo  and  Norbanus  went  by 
a  short  road  to  attack  the  camp  of  Metellus  in  Faventia 
just  before  nightfall.  There  was  only  one  hour  of  daylight 
left,  and  there  were  thick  vineyards  thereabout.  They 
made  their  plans  for  battle  in  hot  temper  and  not  with  good 
judgment,  hoping  to  take  Metellus  unawares  and  to  stam- 
pede him.  But  they  were  beaten,  both  the  place  and  the 
time  being  unfavorable  for  them.  They  became  entangled 
in  the  vines,  and  suffered  a  heavy  slaughter,  losing  some 
10,000  men.  About  6000  more  deserted,  and  the  rest  were 
dispersed,  only  1000  getting  back  to  Ariminum  in  good 
order.  Another  legion  of  Lucanians  under  Albinovanus, 
when  they  heard  of  this  defeat,  went  over  to  Metellus  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  their  leader.  As  the  latter  was  not  able  to 
restrain  this  impulse  of  his  men,  he,  for  the  time,  returned 
to  Norbanus.  Not  many  days  later  he  sent  secretly  to  Sulla, 
and  having  obtained  a  promise  of  safety  from  him,  if  he 
should  accomplish  anything  important,  he  invited  Norbanus 
and  his  lieutenants,  Gaius  Antipater  and  Flavius  Fimbria 
(brother  of  the  one  who  committed  suicide  in  Asia),  to- 
gether with  such  of  Carbo' s  lieutenants  as  were  then  pres- 
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ent,  to  a  feast.  When  they  had  all  assembled  except  82 
Norbanus  (he  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  come),  Albi- 
novanus  killed  them  all  at  the  banquet  and  then  fled  to 
Sulla.  Norbanus  having  learned  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  disaster,  Ariminum  and  many  other  camps  in  the 
vicinity  were  going  over  to  Sulla,  and  being  unable  to  rely 
on  the  good  faith  and  firm  support  of  any  of  his  friends 
there  present,  since  he  found  himself  in  adversity,  took 
ship  as  a  private  individual  and  sailed  to  .Rhodes.  When, 
at  a  later  period,  Sulla  demanded  his  surrender,  and  while 
the  Rhodians  were  deliberating  on  it,  he  killed  himself  in 
the  market-place. 

92.  Carbo  sent  Damasippus  in  haste  with  two  other 
legions  to  Pneneste  to  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still  besieged, 
but  not  even  these  could  force  their  way  through  the  pass 
that  was  guarded  by  Sulla.  The  Gauls  who  inhabited  the 
country  lying  between  Ravenna  and  the  Alps  went  over 
to  Metellus  en  masse  and  Lucullus  won  a  victory  over  an- 
other body  of  Carbo' s  forces  near  Placentia.  When  Carbo 
learned  these  facts,  although  he  still  had  30,000  men  around 
Clusium,  and  the  two  legions  of  Damasippus,  and  others 
under  Carinas  and  Marcius,  besides  a  large  force  of  Sam- 
nites,  who  were  courageously  enduring  hardships  at  the 
pass,  he  fell  into  despair  and  weakly  fled  to  Africa  with  his 
friends,  although  he  was  still  consul,  in  order  to  make  a 
stand  there  instead  of  in  Italy.  Of  those  whom  he  left 
behind,  the  army  around  Clusium  had  a  battle  with  Pompey 
in  which  they  lost  20,000.  Naturally,  after  this  greatest 
disaster  of  all,  the  remainder  of  the  army  dissolved  in  frag- 
ments and  each  man  went  to  his  own  home.  Carinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus  went  with  all  the  forces  they  had 
to  the  pass  in  order  to  force  their  way  through  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  Samnites.  Failing  in  the  attempt,  they 
marched  to  Rome,  thinking  that  the  city  might  be  easily 
taken,  as  it  was  bereft  of  men  and  provisions,  and  they  en- 
camped in  the  Alban  territory  at  a  distance  of  100  stades 
from  it. 

93.  Sulla  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  sent  his 
cavalry  forward  with  all  speed  to  hinder  their  march,  and 
then  hastened  in  person  with  his  whole  army  and  encamped 
alongside  the  Colline  gate  around  the   temple  of  Venus 
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672  about  noon.  The  enemy  were  already  encamped  around  82 
the  city.  A  battle  was  fought  at  once,  late  in  the  after- 
noon. On  the  right  wing  Sulla  was  victorious.  His  left 
wing  was  vanquished  and  fled  to  the  gates.  The  old  sol- 
diers on  the  walls,  when  they  saw  the  enemy  rushing  in 
with  their  own  men,  dropped  the  portcullis.  It  fell  upon 
and  killed  many  soldiers  and  many  senators.  But  the 
majority,  impelled  by  fear  and  necessity,  turned  and  fought 
the  enemy.  The  fighting  continued  through  the  night  and 
a  great  many  were  killed.  The  generals,  Telesinus  and 
Albinus,  were  killed  and  their  camp  was  taken.  Lamponius 
the  Lucanian,  Marcius,  and  Carinas,  and  the  other  generals 
of  the  faction  of  Carbo,  fled.  It  was  estimated  that  50,000 
men  on  both  sides  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement. 
Prisoners,  to  the  number  of  more  than  8000,  were  shot 
down  with  darts  by  Sulla  because  they  were  mostly  Sam- 
nites.  The  next  day  Marcius  and  Carinas  were  captured 
and  brought  in.  Sulla  did  not  spare  them  because  they 
were  Romans,  but  killed  them  both  and  sent  their  heads  to 
Lucretius  at  Praeneste  to  be  displayed  around  the  walls. 

94.  When  the  Praenestians  saw  them  and  knew  that  Car- 
bo's  army  was  completely  destroyed,  and  that  Norbanus 
himself  had  fled  from  Italy,  and  that  Rome  and  all  the  rest 
of  Italy  were  in  the  power  of  Sulla,  they  surrendered  their 
city  to  Lucretius.  Marius  hid  himself  in  an  underground 
tunnel  and  shortly  afterward  committed  suicide.  Lucre- 
tius cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Sulla,  who  exposed  it  in 
the  forum  in  front  of  the  rostra.  It  is  said  that  he  indulged 
in  a  jest  at  the  youth  of  the  consul,  saying  that  one  ought 
to  be  a  rower  before  he  manages  the  helm.  When  Lucre- 
tius took  Praeneste  he  seized  the  senators  who  had  held 
commands  under  Marius,  and  put  some  of  them  to  death  and 
cast  the  others  into  prison.  The  latter  were  put  to  death 
by  Sulla  when  he  came  that  way.  All  the  others  who  were 
taken  in  Praeneste  he  ordered  to  march  out  to  the  plain 
without  arms,  and  when  they  had  done  so  he  chose  out  a 
very  few  who  had  been  in  any  way  serviceable  to  him.  The 
remainder  he  ordered  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  con- 
sisting of  Romans,  Samnites,  and  Praenestians  respectively. 
When  this  had  been  done  he  announced  to  the  Romans  by 
herald  that  they  had  merited  death,  but  nevertheless  he 
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2  would  pardon  them.  The  others  he  massacred  to  the  last  82 
man.  He  allowed  their  wives  and  children  to  go  un- 
harmed. He  plundered  the  town,  which  was  extremely 
rich  at  that  time.  In  this  way  was  Praeneste  served. 
Norba,  another  town,  still  resisted  with  all  its  might  until 
^Emilius  Lepidus  was  admitted  to  it  in  the  night  by 
treachery.  The  inhabitants  were  maddened  by  this  treason. 
Some  killed  themselves,  or  fell  on  each  other's  swords, 
others  strangled  themselves  with  ropes.  Still  others  closed 
the  gates  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  A  strong  wind  fanned 
the  flames,  which  so  far  consumed  the  place  that  no  plun- 
der was  left  in  it.  In  this  way  did  these  stout-hearted 
men  perish. 

Chapter  XI 

Proscription  and  Massacre  by  Sulla  —  Confiscation  and  Murder  in  the 
Provinces  —  Sulla  Triumphant  —  Is  made  Dictator  for  Life  —  The 
Sullan  Constitution  —  Lucretius  Ofella  slain  by  Sulla's  Order  — 
Distress  and  Exhaustion  of  Italy 

95.  After  accomplishing  these  deeds  throughout  Italy  by 
war,  fire,  and  murder,  Sulla's  generals  visited  the  several 
cities  and  established  garrisons  at  the  suspected  places. 
Pompey  was  despatched  to  Africa  against  Carbo  and  to 
Sicily  against  Carbo's  friends  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
Sulla  himself  called  the  Roman  people  together  in  an  as- 
sembly ctnd  made  them  a  speech  vaunting  his  own  exploits 
and  making  other  menacing  statements  in  order  to  inspire 
terror.  He  finished  by  saying  that  he  would  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public  if  they 
would  obey  him.  He  would  not  spare  one  of  his  enemies, 
but  would  visit  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  would 
take  vengeance  by  every  means  in  his  power  on  all  praetors, 
quaestors,  military  tribunes,  and  everybody  else  who  had 
committed  any  hostile  act  after  the  day  when  the  consul 
Scipio  violated  the  agreement  made  with  him.  After  say- 
ing this  he  forthwith  proscribed  about  forty  senators  and 
1600  knights.1     He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  one  to 

1  Mommsen  says  that  the  list  of  the  proscribed  reached  4700  names. 
"This  total,"  he  adds,  "  is  given  by  Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  2,  I.     Accord- 
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672  punish  by  proscription,  to  offer  prizes  to  assassins  and  re-  8s 
wards  to  informers,  and  to  threaten  with  punishment  those 
who  should  conceal  the  proscribed.  Shortly  afterward  he 
added  the  names  of  other  senators  to  the  proscription. 
Some  of  these,  taken  unawares,  were  killed  where  they 
were  caught,  in  their  houses,  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  tem- 
ples. Others  were  picked  up,  carried  to  Sulla,  and  thrown 
down  at  his  feet.  Others  were  dragged  through  the  city 
and  trampled  on,  none  of  the  spectators  daring  to  utter  a 
word  of  remonstrance  against  these  horrors.  Banishment 
was  inflicted  upon  some  and  confiscation  upon  others. 
Spies  were  searching  everywhere  for  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  city,  and  those  whom  they  caught  they  killed. 

96.  There  was  much  killing,  banishment,  and  confis- 
cation also  among  those  Italians  who  had  obeyed  Carbo, 
or  Marius,  or  Norbanus,  or  their  lieutenants.  Severe 
judgments  of  the  courts  were  rendered  against  them  through- 
out all  Italy  on  various  charges  —  for  exercising  military 
command,  for  serving  in  the  army,  for  contributing  money, 
for  rendering  other  service,  or  even  giving  counsel  against 
Sulla.  Hospitality,  private  friendship,  the  borrowing  or 
lending  of  money,  were  alike  accounted  crimes.  Now  and 
then  one  would  be  arrested  for  doing  a  kindness  to  a  sus- 
pect, or  merely  for  being  his  companion  on  a  journey. 
These  accusations  abounded  mostly  against  the  rich.  When 
charges  against  individuals  failed  Sulla  took  vengeance  on 
whole  communities.  He  punished  some  of  them  by  demol- 
ishing their  citadels,  or  destroying  their  walls,  or  by  impos- 
ing to  Appian  {B.C.  i.  95)  there  were  proscribed  by  Sulla  nearly  40 
senators  and  1600  knights;  according  to  Florus  (ii.  9,  whence  Augus- 
tine, de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  28)  2000  senators  and  knights.  According  to 
Plutarch  {Still.  31)  520  names  were  placed  on  the  list  in  the  first  three 
days;  according  to  Orosius  (v.  21)  580  names  during  the  first  days. 
There  is  no  material  contradiction  between  these  various  reports,  for  it 
was  not  senators  and  knights  alone  that  were  put  to  death,  and  the  list 
remained  open  for  months.  When  Appian,  at  another  passage  (i.  103), 
mentions  as  put  to  death  or  banished  by  Sulla,  15  consulars,  90  sena- 
tors, 2600  knights,  he  there  confounds,  as  the  context  shows,  the  victims 
of  the  civil  war  throughout,  with  the  victims  of  Sulla.  .  .  .  On  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  50  senators  and  1000  knights  were  regarded  as 
victims  of  Marius,  40  senators  1600  knights  as  victims  of  Sulla;  this 
furnishes  a  standard  —  at  least  not  altogether  arbitrary  —  for  estimating 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  on  both  sides."     {Hist,  of  Koine,  iii.  423.) 
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2  ing  heavy  fines  and  contributions  on  them.  Among  most  82 
of  them  he  placed  colonies  of  his  troops  in  order  to  hold 
Italy  under  garrisons,  sequestrating  their  lands  and  houses 
and  dividing  them  among  his  soldiers,  whom  he  thus  made 
true  to  him  during  his  life  and  even  after  his  death.  As 
they  could  not  be  secure  in  their  own  holdings  unless  all 
of  Sulla's  affairs  were  on  a  firm  foundation,  they  were  his 
stoutest  champions  even  after  he  was  deceased.  While  the 
affairs  of  Italy  were  in  this  state,  Pompey  sent  a  force  and 
captured  Carbo,  who  had  fled  with  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion from  Africa  to  Sicily  and  thence  to  the  island  of 
Cossyra.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  kill  all  of  the  others 
without  bringing  them  into  his  presence;  but  Carbo,  who 
had  been  thrice  consul,  he  caused  to  be  brought  before  his 
feet  in  chains,  and  after  making  a  public  harangue  at  him, 
killed  him  and  sent  his  head  to  Sulla. 

97.  When  everything  had  been  accomplished  against  his 
enemies  as  he  desired,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hostile 
force  except  that  of  Sertorius,  who  was  far  distant,  Sulla 
sent  Metellus  into  Spain  against  him  and  managed  every- 
thing in  the  city  to  suit  himself.  There  was  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  laws,  or  elections,  or  for  casting  lots,  because 
everybody  was  shivering  with  fear  and  in  hiding,  or  dumb. 
Everything  that  Sulla  had  done  as  consul,  or  as  proconsul, 
was  confirmed  and  ratified,  and  his  gilded  equestrian  statue 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  rostra  with  the  inscription, 
"Cornelius  Sulla,  a  fortunate  commander,"  for  so  his  flat- 
terers called  him  on  account  of  his  unbroken  success  against 
his  enemies.  And  this  flattering  title  still  attaches  to  him. 
I  have  come  across  a  history  which  relates  that  Sulla  was 
styled  Epaphroditus '  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  itself. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  inappropriate  for  he  was 
also  called  Faustus  (lucky),  which  name  seems  to  have  very 
nearly  the  same  signification  as  Epaphroditus.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  given  to  him  somewhere  which,  in  response 
to  his  question  concerning  the  future,  assured  his  prosper- 
ous career  as  follows :  — 

"  Believe  me,  Roman,  the  Cyprian  goddess  cares  for  the 
race  of  ^Eneas  and  has  given   it  great  power.      Render 

1  The  favorite  of  Venus. 
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672  yearly  gifts  to  all  the  immortals,  and  do  not  forget  them.  82 
Convey  gifts  to  Delphi.  There  is  also  a  place  where  men 
go  up  under  snowy  Taurus,  a  wide-reaching  city  of  the 
Carians,1  whose  inhabitants  have  named  it  for  Aphrodite. 
Give  the  goddess  an  axe  and  you  shall  gain  sovereign 
power."2 

Whichever  decree  the  Romans  voted  when  they  erected 
the  statue,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  made  the  inscription 
by  way  of  jest  or  cajolery.  However,  Sulla  sent  a  golden 
crown  and  an  axe  to  Venus  with  this  inscription :  — 

"The  dictator  Sulla  dedicates  this  to  thee,  Venus,  because 
in  a  dream  he  saw  thee  in  panoply  setting  the  army  in  order 
of  battle  and  fighting  with  the  weapons  of  Mars."  3 

98.  Thus  Sulla  became  king,  or  tyrant,  de  facto,  not 
elected,  but  holding  power  by  force  and  violence.  As,  how- 
ever, he  needed  some  pretence  of  being  elected  it  was  man- 
aged in  this  way.  The  kings  of  the  Romans  in  the  olden 
time  were  chosen  for  their  bravery,  and  when  one  of  them 
died  the  senators  held  the  royal  power  in  succession  for  five 
days  each,  until  the  people  could  decide  who  should  be 
the  new  king.  This  five-day  ruler  was  called  the  Interrex, 
which  means  king  for  the  time  being.  The  retiring  con- 
suls always  presided  over  the  election  of  their  successors  in 
office,  and  if  there  chanced  to  be  no  consul  at  such  a  time 
an  Interrex  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
consular  comitia.  Sulla  took  advantage  of  this  custom. 
There  were  no  consuls  at  this  time,  Carbo  having  lost  his 
life  in  Sicily  and  Marius  in  Praeneste.     So  Sulla  went  out 

xThe  town  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  dedicated  to  Venus.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  (iii.  62)  as  one  of  those  whose  title  to 
be  considered  a  lawful  sanctuary  and  refuge  for  criminals  was  investi- 
gated during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

2  Yielded  /xot  Vw/naTe,  Kptxros  /xeya  Kvirpts  e5a>Keu 

Alveiov  yevefi  /ite/ueA7j,uei'i7.      'AAAa  ffv  irafftP 
adavaTOis  Snereia  ridei '  yUTj  AyBeo  rUvSe. 
Ae\<po7s  Swpa  K6fxi(e.     Kal  £<tti  tls  a/xBaivoucrt 
Tavpou  vwb  vi(p6ivTos,  '6irov  irepLfxi)Kerov  aarv 
Kapwv,  oi  vaiovcriv  iTrcivv/xov  ££  'AtppoStrris  ' 
Kal  TreAfKvv  defxevos,  Xrj^ri  Kpdros  a/uLtcpKacpes  <xo». 

T6v5e  (tol  avTOKparup  ~2,v\has  aveQriK,  'A^poSirrj, 
us  eJSou  kcit'  ovfipov  ava  arparivv  SifTrouaav 
Ttv^tcn  to7s    Apeos  /xapia/xei'Tji'  tvoitkov. 
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>  of  the  city  for  a  time  and  ordered  the  Senate  to  choose  an  82 
Interrex.  They  chose  Valerius  Flaccus,  expecting  that  he 
would  soon  hold  the  consular  comitia.  But  Sulla  wrote  to 
Flaccus  to  bring  before  the  people  the  proposition  that  he 
(Sulla)  considered  it  advisable,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  the  city  should  be  governed  by  a  dictator  according  to 
a  custom  that  had  been  abandoned  400  years.1  He  told 
them  not  to  appoint  the  dictator  for  any  definite  time,  but 
until  the  city  and  Italy  and  the  whole  government,  so 
shaken  by  factions  and  wars,  should  be  put  upon  a  firm 
foundation.  That  this  proposal  referred  to  Sulla  himself 
was  not  at  all  doubtful.  Sulla  made  no  concealment  of  it. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  declared  openly  that,  in 
his  judgment,  he  could  be  serviceable  to  the  city  in  that 
capacity. 

99.  Such  was  Sulla's  letter.  The  Romans  were  unwill- 
ing, but  they  had  no  more  opportunities  for  elections  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  they  considered  that  this  matter  was 
not  altogether  in  their  own  power.  So,  in  the  absence  of 
everything  else,  they  welcomed  this  pretence  of  an  election 
as  an  image  and  semblance  of  freedom  and  chose  Sulla 
their  absolute  master  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  pleased. 
There  had  been  autocratic  rule  of  the  dictators  before,  but 
it  was  limited  to  short  periods.  But  in  Sulla's  time  it  first 
became  unlimited  -and  so  an  absolute  tyranny-  yet  they 
added,  for  propriety's  sake,  that  they  chose  him  dictator 
for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  he  might  deem  best  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans, after  having  government  by  kings  for  sixty  Olym- 
piads, and  a  democracy,  under  consuls  chosen  yearly,  for 
100  Olympiads,  resorted  to  kingly  government  again. 
This  was  in  the  175th  Olympiad  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar,  but  there  were  no  Olympic  games  then  except 
races  in  the  stadium,  since  Sulla  had  carried  away  the  ath- 
letes and  all  the  sights  and  shows  to  Rome  to  celebrate  his 

\  victories  in  the   Mithridatic  and   Italian  wars,  under  the 

j  pretext  that  the  masses  needed  a  breathing-spell  and  recrea- 

'  tion  after  their  toils. 

1  This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  text.  The  last  dictator  was 
appointed  in  the  year  202  B.C.,  or  120  years  before  Sulla  assumed  that 
office. 
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673  -  /  Nevertheless,  as  the  form  of  the  republic  remained  81 
he  allowed  them  to  appoint  consuls.  Marcus  Tullius  and 
Cornelius  Dolabella  were  chosen.  But  Sulla,  like  a  reign- 
ing sovereign,  was  dictator  over  the  consuls.  Twenty-four 
axes  were  borne  in  front  of  him,  as  was  customary  with  dic- 
tators, the  same  number  that  were  borne  before  the  ancient 
kings,  and  he  had  a  large  body-guard  also.  He  repealed 
laws  and  he  enacted  others.  He  forbade  anybody  to  hold 
the  office  of  praetor  until  after  he  had  held  that  of  quaestor, 
or  to  be  consul  before  he  had  been  praetor,  and  he  pro- 
hibited any  man  from  holding  the  same  office  a  second  time 
till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.  He  reduced  the  tribuni-- 
cian  power  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  to  be  de- 
stroyed. He  curtailed  it  by  a  law  which  provided  that  one 
holding  the  office  of  tribune  should  never  afterward  hold  . 
any  other  office;  for  which  reason  all  men  of  reputation  or 
family,  who  formerly  contended  for  this  office,  shunned  it 
thereafter.  I  am  not  able  to  say  positively  whether  Sulla 
transferred  this  office  from  the  people  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  is  now  lodged,  or  not.  To  the  Senate  itself,  which  had 
been  much  thinned  by  the  seditions  and  wars,  he  added 
about  300  members  from  the  best  of  the  knights,  taking 
the  vote  of  the  tribes  for  each  one.  To  the  plebeians  he 
added  more  than  10,000  slaves  of  proscribed  persons,  « 
choosing  the  youngest  and  strongest,  to  whom  he  gave 
freedom  and  Roman  citizenship,  and  he  called  them 
Cornehi  after  himself.  In  this  way  he  made  sure  of 
having  10,000  men  among  the  plebeians  always  ready  to 
obey  his  commands.  In  order  to  provide  the  same  kind 
of  safeguard  throughout  Italy  he  distributed  to  the  twenty- 
three  legions  that  had  served  under  him  a  great  deal  of 
land  among  the  communities,  as  I  have  already  related, 
some  of  which  was  public  property  and  some  taken  from 
the  communities  by  way  of  fine. 

101.  So  terrible  was  he  and  so  uncontrollable  in  anger 
that  he  slew  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella, 
the  one  who  had  besieged  and  captured  Praeneste  and  the 
consul  Marius,  and  had  won  the  final  victory  for  him.  He 
did  this  because,  in  spite  of  the  new  law,  Lucretius  per- 
sisted, though  Sulla  opposed  and  forbade,  in  being  a 
candidate    for   the   consulship  while  he  was  still   in  the 
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73  equestrian  order  and  before  he  had  been  quaestor  and  prse-  81 
tor,  presuming  on  the  greatness  of  his  services,  according 
to  the  former  custom,  and  captivating  the  populace.  Then 
Sulla  assembled  the  people  and  said  to  them,  "Know, 
citizens,  and  learn  from  me,  that  I  caused  the  death  of 
Lucretius  because  he  disobeyed  me."  And  then  he  told 
the  following  story:  "A  husbandman  was  bitten  by  fleas 
while  ploughing.  He  stopped  his  ploughing  twice  in  order 
to  clear  them  out  of  his  shirt.  When  they  bit  him  again 
he  burned  his  shirt,  so  that  he  might  not  be  so  often  inter- 
rupted in  his  work.  And  I  tell  you,  who  have  felt  my  hand 
twice,  to  take  warning  lest  the  third  time  fire  be  brought 
in  requisition."  With  these  words  he  terrified  them  and 
thereafter  ruled  as  he  pleased.  He  had  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  the  Mithridatic  war,  during  which  some  of  the 
scoffers  called  his  government "  the  royalty  disavowed  "  be- 
cause only  the  name  of  king  was  concealed.  Others  took 
the  contrary  view,  judging  from  his  acts,  and  called  it 
"the  tyranny  confessed." 

102.  Into  such  evils  were  the  Romans  and  all  the  Italians 
plunged  by  this  war;  and  so  likewise  were  all  the  countries 
beyond  Italy  by  the  recent  piracies,  or  by  the  Mithridatic 
war,  or  by  the  many  exhausting  taxes  levied  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  the  public  treasury  due  to  the  seditions.  All  the 
allied  nations  and  kings,  and  not  only  the  tributary  cities, 
but  those  which  had  delivered  themselves  to  the  Romans 
voluntarily  under  sworn  agreements,  and  those  which  by 
virtue  of  their  furnishing  aid  in  war  or  for  some  other  merit 
were  autonomous  and  not  subject  to  tribute,  all  were  now 
required  to  pay  and  to  obey.  Some  that  had  surrendered 
themselves  under  treaty  arrangements  were  deprived  of 
their  territory  and  their  harbors.  Sulla  decreed  that  Alex- 
ander (the  son  of  Alexander  the  former  sovereign  of  Egypt), 
who  had  been  reared  in  Cos  and  given  to  Mithridates  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  had  fled  to  Sujla  and  become 
intimate  with  him,  should  be  king  of  Alexandria.  He  did 
this  because  the  government  of  Alexandria  was  destitute  of 
a  sovereign  in  the  male  line,  and  the  women  of  the  royal 
house  wanted  a  man  of  the  same  lineage,  and  because  he 
(Sulla)  expected  to  reap  a  large  reward  from  the  rich  king- 
dom.    As  Alexander  behaved  himself  in  a  very  offensive 
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673  manner  toward  them,  relying  upon  Sulla,  the  Alexandrians,  81 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  his  reign,  dragged  him  from  the 
palace  to  the  gymnasium  and  put  him  to  death;  so  little 
fear  had  they  of  foreigners,  either  by  reason  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  own  government  or  their  inexperience  as  yet 
of  external  dangers. 


Chapter  XII 
Sulla's  Abdication —  Character  of  Sulla  —  His  Death,  and  Funeral 

674  103.  The  following  year  Sulla,  although  he  was  dictator,  80 
undertook  the  consulship  a  second  time,  with  Metellus 
Pius  for  his  colleague,  in  order  to  preserve  the  pretence 
and  form  of  democratic  government.  It  is  perhaps  from 
this  example  that  the  Roman  emperors  now  make  a  showing 
of  consuls  to  the  country  and  even  exhibit  themselves  in 
that  capacity,  considering  it  not  unbecoming  to  hold  the 
office  of  consul  in  connection  with  the  supreme  power. 

675  The  next  year  the  people,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Sulla,  79 
chose  him  consul  again,  but  he  refused  the  office  and 
nominated  Servilius  Isauricus  and  Claudius  Pulcher  for 
their  suffrages,  and  voluntarily  laid  down  the  supreme 
power,  although  nobody  was  troubling  him.  This  act 
seems  wonderful  to  me  —  that  Sulla  should  have  been  the 
first,  and  till  then  the  only  one,  to  abdicate  such  vast  power 
without  compulsion,  not  to  sons  (like  Ptolemy  in  Egypt, 
or  Ariobarzanes  in  Cappadocia,  or  Seleucus  in  Syria),  but 
to  the  very  people  over  whom  he  had  tyrannized.  Almost 
incredible  is  it  that  after  incurring  so  many  dangers  in 
forcing  his  way  to  this  power  he  should  have  laid  it  down 
of  his  own  free  will  after  he  had  acquired  it.  Paradoxical 
beyond  anything  is  the  fact  that  he  was  afraid  of  nothing, 
although  more  than  100,000  young  men  had  perished  in 
this  war,  and  he  had  destroyed  of  his  enemies  ninety  sen- 
ators, fifteen  consulars,  and  2600  of  the  so-called  knights, 
including  the  banished.  The  property  of  these  men  had 
been  confiscated  and  many  of  their  bodies  cast  out  un- 
buried.  Undaunted  by  the  relatives  of  these  persons  at 
home,  or  by  the  banished  abroad,  or  by  the  cities  whose 
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7S  towers  and  walls  he  had  thrown  down  and  whose  lands,   79 
money,  and  privileges  he  had  swept  away,  Sulla  now  re- 
turned to  private  life. 

104.  So  great  was  this  man's  boldness  and  good  fortune. 
It  is  said  that  he  made  a  speech  in  the  forum  when  he  laid 
down  his  power  in  which  he  offered  to  give  the  reasons  for 
what  he  had  done  to  anybody  who  should  ask  them.  He 
dismissed  the  lictors  with  their  axes  and  discontinued  his 
body-guard,  and  for  a  long  time  walked  to  the  forum  with 
only  a  few  friends,  the  multitude  looking  upon  him  with 
awe  even  then.  Once  only  when  he  was  going  home  he 
was  reproached  by  a  boy.  As  nobody  restrained  this  boy 
he  made  bold  to  follow  Sulla  to  his  house,  railing  at  him, 
and  Sulla,  who  had  opposed  the  greatest  men  and  states 
with  towering  rage,  endured  his  reproaches  with  calmness 
and  as  he  went  into  the  house  said,  divining  the  future 
either  by  his  intelligence  or  by  chance,  "This  young  man 
will  prevent  any  other  holder  of  such  power  from  laying  it 
down."  This  saying  was  shortly  confirmed  to  the  Romans, 
for  Gaius  Caesar  never  laid  down  his  power.  Sulla  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  same  masterful  and  able  man  in  all 
respects,  whether  striving  to  reach  supreme  power  from 
private  life,  or  changing  back  to  private  life  from  supreme 
power,  or  later  when  passing  his  time  in  rural  solitude; 
for  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  at  Cumae  in  Italy  and  there 
occupied  his  leisure  in  hunting  and  fishing.  He  did  this 
not  because  he  was  afraid  to  live  a  private  life  in  the  city, 
nor  because  he  had  not  sufficient  bodily  strength  for  what- 
ever he  might  try  to  do.  He  was  still  of  virile  age  and 
sound  constitution,  and  there  were  120,000  men  throughout 
Italy  who  had  recently  served  under  him  in  war  and  had 
received  large  gifts  of  money  and  land  from  him,  and 
there  were  the  10,000  Cornelii  ready  in  the  city,  besides 
other  people  of  his  party  devoted  to  him  and  still  formid- 
able to  his  opponents,  all  of  whom  rested  upon  Sulla's 
safety  their  hopes  of  impunity  for  what  they  had  done  in 
cooperation  with  him.  But  I  think  that  he  was  satiated 
with  war,  with  power,  with  city  affairs,  and  that  he  took  to 
rural  life  finally  because  he  loved  it.1 

1  Sulla  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  retired  and  he  died  in 
the  following  year. 
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676  105.  Directly  after  his  retirement  the  Romans,  although  78 
delivered  from  slaughter  and  tyranny,  began  gradually  to 
fan  the  flames  of  new  seditions.  Quintus  Catulus  and 
yEmilius  Lepidus  were  chosen  consuls,  the  former  of  the 
Sullan  faction  and  the  latter  of  the  opposite  party.  They 
hated  each  other  bitterly  and  began  to  quarrel  immediately, 
from  which  it  was  plain  that  fresh  troubles  were  brewing. 
While  he  was  living  in  the  country  Sulla  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  thought  he  saw  his  Genius  already  calling  him.1 
Early  in  the  morning  he  told  the  dream  to  his  friends  and 
in  haste  began  writing  his  will,  which  he  finished  that  day. 
After  sealing  it  he  was  taken  with  a  fever  towards  evening 
and  died  the  same  night.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  and 
had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  men  even  to  the  very  last, 
and  realized  in  all  respects  the  title  he  bore;  that  is,  if  one 
can  be  considered  fortunate  who  obtains  all  that  he  desires. 
Immediately  a  dissension  sprang  up  in  the  city  over  his 
remains,  some  proposing  to  bring  them  in  a  procession 
through  Italy  and  exhibit  them  in  the  forum  and  give  him 
a  public  funeral.  Lepidus  and  his  faction  opposed  this, 
but  Catulus  and  the  Sullan  party  prevailed.  Sulla's  corpse 
was  borne  through  Italy  on  a  golden  litter  with  royal  splen- 
dor. Musicians  and  horsemen  in  great  numbers  went  in 
advance  and  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men  followed  on 
foot.  His  fellow-soldiers  flocked  from  all  directions  under 
arms  to  join  the  procession,  and  each  one  was  assigned  his 
place  in  due  order  as  he  came.  The  crowd  of  other  people 
that  came  together  was  unprecedented.  The  standards  and 
the  fasces  that  he  had  used  while  living  and  ruling  were 
borne  in  the  procession. 

106.  When  the  remains  reached  the  city  they  were  borne 
through  the  streets  with  an  enormous  procession.  More 
than  2000  golden  crowns  which  had  been  made  in  haste 
were  carried  in  it,  the  gifts  of  cities  and  of  the  legions  that 
he  had  commanded  and  of  individual  friends.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  splendid  things  contributed 
to  this  funeral.  From  fear  of  the  assembled  soldiery  all 
the   priests  and  priestesses  escorted  the  remains,  each  in 

1  So  in  Shakespeare's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4 :  — 
"  Some  say  the  Genius  so  cries  '  Come '  to  him  that  instantly  must  die." 
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676  proper  costume.  The  entire  Senate  and  the  whole  body  of  78 
magistrates  attended  with  their  insignia  of  office.  A  mul- 
titude of  the  Roman  knights  followed  with  their  peculiar 
decorations,  and,  in  their  turn,  all  the  legions  that  had 
fought  under  him.  They  came  together  with  eagerness, 
all  hastening  to  join  in  the  task,  carrying  gilded  standards 
and  silver-plated  shields,  such  as  are  still  used  on  such  oc- 
casions. There  was  a  countless  number  of  trumpeters  who 
by  turns  played  the  most  mournful  dirges.  Loud  cries 
were  raised,  first  by  the  Senate,  then  by  the  knights,  then 
by  the  soldiers,  and  finally  by  the  plebeians.  For  some 
really  longed  for  Sulla,  but  others  were  afraid  of  his  army 
and  his  dead  body,  as  they  had  been  of  himself  when  liv- 
ing. As  they  looked  at  the  present  spectacle  and  remem- 
bered what  this  man  had  accomplished  they  were  amazed, 
and  agreed  with  their  opponents  that  he  had  been  most 
beneficial  to  his  own  party  and  most  formidable  to  them- 
selves even  in  death.  The  corpse  was  shown  in  the  forum 
on  the  rostra,  where  public  speeches  were  usually  made, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Romans  then  living  delivered 
the  funeral  oration,  as  Sulla's  son,  Faustus,  was  still  very 
young.  Then  strong  men  of  the  senators  took  up  the  litter 
and  carried  it  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  only  kings 
were  buried,  and  the  knights  and  the  army  coursed  around 
the  funeral  pile.     And  this  was  the  last  of  Sulla. 


Chapter  XIII 

New  Dissensions  in  Rome — The  War  with  Sertorius — Pompey  sent 
against  him  —  Sertorius  defeats  Pompey  —  Wars  Elsewhere  —  Ser- 
torius puts  Pompey  to  flight  at  Pallantia  —  Sertorius  assassinated  by 
Perpenna  —  Perpenna  takes  the  Command  —  Is  defeated  and  slain 
by  Pompey 

107.  Directly  after  their  return  from  the  funeral  the 
consuls  fell  into  a  wordy  quarrel  and  the  citizens  began  to 
take  sides  with  them.  Lepidus,  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  Italians,  said  that  he  would  restore  the  land  which 
Sulla  had  taken  from  them.  The  Senate  was  afraid  of  both 
factions  and  made  them  take  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
carry  their  differences  to  the  point  of  war.     To  Lepidus 
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676  the  province  of  transalpine  Gaul  was  assigned  by  lot  and  78 
he  did  not  come  back  to  the  comitia  because  he  would  be 
released  in  the  following  year  from  his  oath  about  making 
war  on  the  Sullans;  for  it  was  considered  that  the  oath  was 
binding  only  during  the  term  of  office.  As  his  designs  did 
not  escape  observation  he  was  recalled  by  the  Senate,  and 
as  he  knew  why  he  was  recalled  he  came  with  his  whole 
army,  intending  to  bring  them  into  the  city  with  him.  As 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  this,  he  ordered  his  men 
under  arms  and  Catulus  did  the  same  on  the  other  side. 

A  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  the  Campus  Martius. 
Lepidus  was  defeated  and,  soon  giving  up  the  struggle, 
sailed  shortly  afterward  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  of  a 
wasting  disease.  His  army  was  frittered  away  little  by 
little  and  dissolved;  the  greater  part  of  it  was  conducted 
by  Perpenna  to  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

10S.  There  remained  of  the  Sudan  troubles  the  war  with 
Sertorius,  which  had  been  going  on  for  eight  years,1  and 
was  not  an  easy  war  to  the  Romans  since  it  was  waged  not 
merely  against  Spaniards,  but  against  other  Romans  and 
Sertorius.  He  had  been  chosen  governor  of  Spain  while 
he  was  cooperating  with  Carbo  against  Sulla;  and  after 
taking  the  city  of  Suessa  during  the  armistice  he  fled  and 
assumed  his  praetorship.  He  had  an  army  from  Italy  itself 
and  he  raised  another  from  the  Celtiberians,  and  drove  out 
of  Spain  the  former  praetors,  who,  in  order  to  favor  Sulla, 
refused  to  surrender  the  government  to  him.  He  had  also 
fought  nobly  against  Metellus,  who  had  been  sent  against 
him  by  Sulla.  Having  acquired  a  reputation  for  bravery 
he  enrolled  a  council  of  300  members  from  the  friends  who 
were  with  him,  and  called  it  the  Roman  Senate  in  derision 

677  of  the  real  one.  After  Sulla  died,  and  Lepidus  later,  he  77 
obtained  another  army  of  Italians  which  Perpenna,  the 
lieutenant  of  Lepidus,  brought  to  him  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  intended  to  march  against  Italy  itself,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  not  the  Senate  become  alarmed  and  sent 
another  army  and  general  into  Spain  in  addition  to  the 
former  ones.  This  general  was  Pompey,  who  was  still  a 
young  man,  but  renowned  for  his  exploits  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  in  Africa  and  in  Italy  itself. 

1  More  probably  ten  years,  Mendelssohn  thinks. 
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677  109.  Pompey  courageously  crossed  the  Alps,  not  in  the  77 
face  of  such  difficulties  as  Hannibal  experienced,  but  he 
opened  another  passage  around  the  sources  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Eridanus.  These  issue  from  the  Alpine  mountains 
not  far  from  each  other.  One  of  them  runs  through  trans- 
alpine Gaul  and  empties  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea;  the  other 
from  the  interior  of  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  The  name 
of  the  latter  has  been  changed  from  the  Eridanus  to  the  Po. 

578  Directly  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain  Sertorius  cut  in  pieces  76 
a  whole  legion  of  his  army,  that  had  been  sent  out  foraging, 
with  its  animals  and  servants.  He  also  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  town  of  Lauro  before  the  very  eyes  of 
Pompey.  In  this  siege  a  woman  tore  out  with  her  fingers 
the  eyes  of  a  soldier  who  had  insulted  her  and  was  trying 
to  commit  an  outrage  upon  her.  When  Sertorius  heard  of 
this  he  put  to  death  the  whole  cohort  that  was  supposed  to 
be  addicted  to  such  brutality,  although  it  was  composed  of 
Romans.  Then  the  armies  were  separated  by  the  advent 
of  winter. 

579  no.  When  spring  came  they  resumed  hostilities,  Metel-  75 
lus  and  Pompey  coming  from  the  Pyrenees  mountains, 
where  they  had  wintered,  and  Sertorius  and  Perpenna  from 
Lusitania.  They  met  near  the  town  of  Sucro.  While  the 
fight  was  going  on  flashes  of  lightning  came  unexpectedly 
from  a  clear  sky,  but  these  trained  soldiers  were  not  in  the 
least  dismayed.  They  continued  the  fight,  with  heavy 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  until  Metellus  defeated  Perpenna 
and  plundered  his  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  Sertorius 
defeated  Pompey,  who  received  a  dangerous  wound  from  a 
spear  in  the  thigh,  and  this  put  an  end  to  that  battle.  Ser- 
torius had  a  white  fawn  that  was  tame  and  allowed  to  move 
about  freely.  When  this  fawn  was  not  visible  Sertorius 
considered  it  a  bad  omen.  He  became  low-spirited  and 
abstained  from  fighting;  nor  did  he  mind  the  enemy's 
scoffing  at  the  fawn.  When  she  made  her  appearance  run- 
ning through  the  woods  Sertorius  would  run  to  meet  her 
and,  as  though  he  were  inspired  by  her,  he  would  begin  to 
harass  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterward  Sertorius  fought  a 
great  battle  near  Seguntia,  lasting  from  noon  till  night. 
Sertorius  fought  on  horseback  and  vanquished  Pompey, 
killing  nearly  6000  of  his  men  and  losing  about  half  that 
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679  number  himself.  Metellus  at  the  same  time  destroyed  7S 
about  5000  of  Perpenna's  army.  The  day  after  this  battle 
Sertorius,  with  a  large  reenforcement  of  barbarians,  attacked 
the  camp  of  Metellus  unexpectedly  towards  evening  with  the 
intention  of  besieging  it  with  a  trench,  but  Pompey  hast- 
ened up  and  caused  Sertorius  to  desist  from  his  bold  enter- 
prise. In  this  way  they  passed  the  summer,  and  again  they 
separated  to  winter  quarters. 

680  in-  The  following  year,  which  was  in  the  176th  Olym-  74 
piad,  two  countries  were  acquired  by  the  Romans  by  be- 
quest. Bithynia  was  left  to  them  by  Nicomedes,  and 
Cyrene  by  Ptolemy  Apion,  of  the  house  of  the  Lagidae. 
There  were  wars  and  wars;  the  Sertorian  was  raging  in 
Spain,  the  Mithridatic  in  the  East,  that  of  the  pirates  on 
the  entire  sea,  and  another  one  around  Crete  against  the 
Cretans  themselves,  besides  the  gladiatorial  war  in  Italy, 
which  started  suddenly  and  became  very  serious.  Although 
distracted  by  so  many  conflicts  the  Romans  sent  another 
army  of  two  legions  into  Spain.  With  these  and  the  other 
forces  in  their  hands  Metellus  and  Pompey  again  descended 
from  the  Pyrenees  mountains  to  the  Ebro  and  Sertorius  and 
Perpenna  advanced  from  Lusitania  to  meet  them.  At  this 
juncture  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Sertorius  deserted  to 
Metellus. 

112.  Sertorius  was  so  exasperated  by  this  that  he  visited 
savage  and  barbarous  punishment  upon  many  of  his  men 
and  fell  into  disrepute  in  consequence.  The  soldiers 
blamed  him  particularly  because  wherever  he  went  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  body-guard  of  Celtiberian  spear- 
men instead  of  Romans,  removing  the  latter  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Nor  could  they  bear  to  be  reproached  with  treach- 
ery by  him  while  they  were  serving  under  an  enemy  of  the 
Roman  people.  That  they  should  be  charged  with  bad 
faith  by  Sertorius  while  they  were  acting  in  bad  faith  to 
their  country  on  his  account,  was  the  very  thing  that  vexed 
them  most.  Nor  did  they  consider  it  just  that  those  who 
remained  with  the  standards  should  be  condemned  because 
others  deserted.  Moreover,  the  Celtiberians  took  this  oc- 
casion to  insult  them  as  men  under  suspicion.  Still  they 
were  not  altogether  alienated  from  Sertorius  since  they 
derived  advantages  from  his  service,  for  there  was  no  other 
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0  man  of  that  period  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  or  more  74 
successful  in  it.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  Celtiberians  gave  him  the 
name  of  Hannibal,  whom  they  considered  the  boldest  and 
most  crafty  general  ever  known  in  their  country.  In  this 
way  the  army  stood  affected  toward  Sertorius.  The  forces 
of  Metellus  overran  many  of  his  towns  and  brought  the  men 
belonging  to  them  under  subjection.  While  Pompey  was 
laying  siege  to  Pallantia  and  underrunning  the  walls  with 
wooden  supports,  Sertorius  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  raised  the  siege.  Pompey  hastily  set  fire  to  the  tim- 
bers and  retreated  to  Metellus.  Sertorius  rebuilt  the  part 
of  the  wall  which  had  fallen  and  then  attacked  his  enemies 
who  were  encamped  around  the  castle  of  Calagurris  and 
killed  3000  of  them.     And  so  this  year  went  by  in  Spain.1 

1  113.  In  the  following  year  the  Roman  generals  plucked  73 
up  rather  more  courage  and  advanced  in  an  audacious 
manner  against  the  towns  that  adhered  to  Sertorius,  drew 
many  away  from  him,  assaulted  others,  and  were  much 
elated  by  their  success.  No  great  battle  was  fought,  but 
again 2  .  .  .  until  the  following  year,  when  they  ad- 
vanced again  even  more  audaciously.     Sertorius  was  now 

2  evidently  misled  by  a  god,  for  he  relaxed  his  labors,  fell  72 
into  habits  of  luxury,  and  gave  himself  up  to  women,  and 

to  carousing  and  drinking,  for  which  reason  he  was  defeated 
continually.  He  became  hot-tempered,  from  various  sus- 
picions, and  extremely  cruel  in  punishment,  and  distrustful 
of  everybody,15  so  much  so  that  Perpenna,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  faction  of  Lepidus  and  had  come  hither  as  a  volun- 
teer with  a  considerable  army,  began  to  fear  for  his  own 
safety  and  formed  a  conspiracy  with  ten  other  men  against 
him.  The  conspiracy  was  betrayed,  some  of  the  guilty 
ones  were  punished  and  others  fled,  but  Perpenna  escaped 

1  A  letter  from  Pompey  to  the  Senate  describing  his  desperate  condition 
and  threatening,  unless  supplied  with  money,  to  return  to  Italy,  with 
Sertorius  probably  inclose  pursuit,  is  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Sallust. 

2  Schweighauser  detects  a  lacuna  here  which  he  rills  with  the  words 
"  there  were  skirmishes  here  and  there." 

8  Plutarch  represents  Sertorius  as  temperate,  unassailable  by  either 
pleasure  or  fear,  and  "  very  sparing  and  backward  in  punishing 
offenders."     {Life  of  Sertorius,  10.) 
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682  detection  in  some  unaccountable  manner  and  applied  him-  7 
self  all  the  more  to  carry  out  the  design.     As  Sertorius  was 
never  without  his  guard  of  spearmen,  Perpenna  invited  him 
to  a  banquet,   plied   him  and  his  guards  with  wine,  and 
assassinated  him  after  the  feast. 

114.    The  soldiers  straightway  rose  in  tumult  and  anger 
against  Perpenna,  their  hatred  of  Sertorius  being  suddenly 
turned  to  affection  for  him,  as  people  generally  mollify  their 
anger  toward  the  dead,  and  when  the  one  who  has  injured 
them  is  no  longer  before  their  eyes  recall  his  virtues  with 
tender  memory.     Reflecting  on  their  present  situation  they 
despised  Perpenna  as  though  he  had  been  a  private  indi- 
vidual, for  they  considered  that  the  bravery  of  Sertorius 
had  been  their  only  salvation.     They  were  angry  with  Per- 
penna, and  the  barbarians  were  no  less  so;  most  of  all  were 
the  Lusitanians,  of  whose  services  Sertorius  had  especially 
availed  himself.     When  the  will  of  Sertorius  was  opened 
a  bequest  to  Perpenna  was  found  in  it,  and  thereupon  still 
greater  anger  and  hatred  of  him  entered  into  the  minds  of 
all,  since  he  had  committed  such  an  abominable  crime, 
not  merely  against  his  ruler  and  commanding  general,  but 
against  his  friend  and  benefactor.     And  they  would  not 
have  abstained  from  violence  had  not  Perpenna  bestirred 
himself,  making   gifts  to  some   and   promises   to   others. 
Some  he  terrified  with  threats  and  some  he  killed  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.     He  came  forward  and  made 
a  speech  to  the  multitude,  and  released  from  confinement 
some  whom  Sertorius  had  imprisoned,  and  dismissed  some 
of  the  Spanish  hostages.     Reduced  to  submission  in  this 
way  they  obeyed  him  as  praetor  (for  he  held  the  next  rank 
to  Sertorius)  yet  they  were  not  without  bitterness  toward 
him  even  then.     As  he  grew  bolder  he  became  very  cruel 
in  punishments,  and  put  to  death  three  of  the  nobility  who 
had  fled  together  from  Rome  to  him,  and  also  his  own 
nephew. 

115.  As  Metellus  had  gone  to  other  parts  of  Spain, — 
for  he  considered  it  no  longer  a  difficult  task  for  Pompey 
alone  to  vanquish  Perpenna,  —  these  two  skirmished  and 
made  tests  of  each  other  for  several  days,  but  did  not  bring 
their  whole  strength  into  the  field.  On  the  tenth  day, 
however,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  them.     They 
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i2 resolved  to  decide  the  contest  by  one  engagement — 'Pom-  72 
pey  because  he  despised  the  generalship  of  Perpenna;  Per- 
penna  because  he  did  not  believe  that  his  army  would  long 
remain  faithful  to  him,  and  he  could  now  engage  with 
nearly  his  whole  strength.  Pompey,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  soon  got  the  better  of  this  inferior  general  and 
disaffected  army.  Perpenna  was  defeated  all  along  the  line 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  thicket,  more  fearful  of  his  own 
troops  than  of  the  enemy's.  He  was  seized  by  some  horse- 
men and  dragged  toward  Pompey' s  headquarters,  loaded 
with  the  execrations  of  his  own  men,  as  the  murderer  of 
Sertorius,  and  crying  out  that  he  could  give  Pompey  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  factions  in  Rome.  This  he 
said  either  because  it  was  true,  or  in  order  to  be  brought 
safe  to  Pompey' s  presence,  but  the  latter  sent  orders  to 
kill  him  before  bringing  him  into  his  presence,  fearing  lest 
the  news  that  Perpenna  wanted  to  communicate  should  be 
the  source  of  new  troubles  at  Rome.  Pompey  seems  to 
have  behaved  very  prudently  in  this  matter,  and  his  action 
added  to  his  high  reputation.  So  ended  the  war  in  Spain 
with  the  life  of  Sertorius.  I  think  that  if  he  had  lived 
longer  the  war  would  not  have  ended  so  soon  or  so  suc- 
cessfully.1 

Chapter  XIV 

The  War  with  Spartacus  —  He  defeats  the  Romans  in  Several  Engage- 
ments—  Crassus  appointed  to  the  Command —  He  defeats  and  kills 
Spartacus  —  End  of  the  War  —  Rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  — 
Their  Reconciliation 

ii      116.    At  the  same  time  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  by  birth,   73 
who  had  once  served  as  a  soldier  with  the  Romans,  but  had 
since  been  a  prisoner  and  sold  for  a  gladiator,  and  was  in 

1  Plutarch  says  that  Perpenna,  having  the  papers  of  Sertorius  in  his 
hands,  offered  to  show  Pompey  letters  from  persons  of  the  highest 
quality  in  Rome  inviting  Sertorius  to  march  to  Italy  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  government,  but  that  Pompey  took  the  papers 
and  burned  them  without  reading  them,  or  allowing  anybody  else  to 
do  so.  He  says  also  that  all  of  the  conspirators  against  Sertorius  who 
fell  into  Pompey's  hands  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  {Life  of  Ser- 
torius, 27.) 

VOL.  11  —  G 
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681  the  gladiatorial  training-school  at  Capua,  persuaded  about 
seventy  of  his  comrades  to  strike  for  their  own  freedom 
rather  than  for  the  amusement  of  spectators.  They  over- 
came the  guards  and  ran  away.  They  armed  themselves 
with  clubs  and  daggers  that  they  took  from  people  on  the 
roads  and  took  refuge  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  There  many 
fugitive  slaves  and  even  some  freemen  from  the  fields 
joined  Spartacus,  and  he  plundered  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, having  for  subordinate  officers  two  gladiators  named 
OEnomaus  and  Crixus.  As  he  divided  the  plunder  impar- 
tially he  soon  had  plenty  of  men.  Varinius  Glaber  was 
first  sent  against  him  and  afterward  Publius  Valerius,  not 
with  regular  armies,  but  with  forces  picked  up  in  haste  and 
at  random,  for  the  Romans  did  not  consider  this  a  war  as 
yet,  but  a  raid,  something  like  an  outbreak  of  robbery. 
When  they  attacked  Spartacus  they  were  beaten.  Spartacus 
even  captured  the  horse  of  Varinius;  so  narrowly  did  a 
Roman  praetor  escape  being  captured  by  a  gladiator.  After 
this  still  greater  numbers  flocked  to  Spartacus  till  his  army 
numbered  70,000  men.  For  these  he  manufactured  weap- 
ons and  collected  apparatus. 

682  117.  Rome  now  sent  out  the  consuls  with  two  legions. 
One  of  them  overcame  Crixus  with  30,000  men  near  Mount 
Garganus,  two-thirds  of  whom  perished  together  with  him- 
self. Spartacus  endeavored  to  make  his  way  through  the 
Apennines  to  the  Alps  and  the  Gallic  country,  but  one  of 
the  consuls  anticipated  him  and  hindered  his  march  while 
the  other  hung  upon  his  rear.  He  turned  upon  them  one 
after  the  other  and  beat  them  in  detail.  They  retreated  in 
confusion  in  different  directions.  Spartacus  sacrificed  300 
Roman  prisoners  to  the  manes  of  Crixus,  and  marched  on 
Rome  with  120,000  foot,  having  burned  all  his  useless 
material,  killed  all  his  prisoners,  and  butchered  his  pack- 
animals  in  order  to  expedite  his  movement.  Many  desert- 
ers offered  themselves  to  him,  but  he  would  not  accept 
them.  The  consuls  again  met  him  in  the  country  of  Pice- 
num.  Here  was  another  great  battle  and  then,  too,  a  great 
defeat  for  the  Romans.  Spartacus  changed  his  intention 
of  marching  on  Rome.  He  did  not  consider  himself 
ready  as  yet  for  that  kind  of  a  fight,  as  his  whole  force  was 
not  suitably  armed,  for  no  city  had  joined  him,  but  only 
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,82  slaves,  deserters,  and  riff-raff.  However,  he  occupied  the  7* 
mountains  around  Thurii  and  took  the  city  itself.  He  pro- 
hibited the  bringing  in  of  gold  or  silver  by  merchants,  and 
would  not  allow  his  own  men  to  acquire  any,  but  he  bought 
largely  of  iron  and  brass  and  did  not  interfere  with  those 
who  dealt  in  these  articles.  Supplied  with  abundant  mate- 
rial from  this  source  his  men  provided  themselves  with 
plenty  of  arms  and  continued  in  robbery  for  the  time  being. 
When  they  next  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Romans 
they  were  again  victorious,  and  returned  laden  with  spoils. 

583  it 8.  This  war,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans  (although  7i 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  in  the  beginning,  considered 
as  the  work  of  gladiators),  had  now  lasted  three  years. 
When  the  election  of  new  prsetors  came  on,  fear  fell  upon 
all,  and  nobody  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  until  Licin- 
ius  Crassus,  a  man  distinguished  among  the  Romans  for 
birth  and  wealth,  assumed  the  praetorship  and  marched 
against  Spartacus  with  six  new  legions.  When  he  arrived  at 
his  destination  he  received  also  the  two  legions  of  the  consuls, 
whom  he  decimated  by  lot  for  their  bad  conduct  in  several 
battles.  Some  say  that  Crassus,  too,  having  engaged  in 
battle  with  his  whole  army,  and  having  been  defeated,  deci- 
mated the  whole  army  and  was  not  deterred  by  their  num- 
bers, but  destroyed  about  4000  of  them.  Whichever  way 
it  was,  he  demonstrated  to  them  that  he  was  more  dangerous 
to  them  than  the  enemy.  Presently  he  overcame  10,000  of 
the  Spartacans,  who  were  encamped  somewhere  in  a  de- 
tached position,  and  killed  two-thirds  of  them.  He  then 
marched  boldly  against  Spartacus  himself,  vanquished  him 
in  a  brilliant  engagement,  and  pursued  his  fleeing  forces 
to  the  sea,  where  they  tried  to  pass  over  to  Sicily.  He 
overtook  them  and  enclosed  them  with  a  line  of  circumval- 
lation  consisting  of  ditch,  wall,  and  paling. 

119.  Spartacus  tried  to  break  through  and  make  an  in- 
cursion into  the  Samnite  country,  but  Crassus  slew  about 
6000  of  his  men  in  the  morning  and  as  many  more  towards 
evening.  Only  three  of  the  Roman  army  were  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  so  great  was  the  improvement  in  their 
morale  inspired  by  the  recent  punishment.  Spartacus,  who 
was  expecting  from  somewhere  a  reenforcement  of  horse, 
no  longer  went  into  battle  with  his  whole  army,  but  harassed 
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683  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies  here  and  there.  He  fell  7i 
upon  them  unexpectedly  and  continually,  threw  bundles  of 
fagots  into  the  ditch  and  set  them  on  fire  and  made  their 
labor  difficult.  He  crucified  a  Roman  prisoner  in  the 
space  between  the  two  armies  to  show  his  own  men  what 
fate  awaited  them  if  they  did  not  conquer.  When  the 
Romans  in  the  city  heard  of  the  siege  they  thought  it  would 
be  disgraceful  if  this  war  against  gladiators  should  be  pro- 
longed. Believing  also  that  the  work  still  to  be  done 
against  Spartacus  was  great  and  severe  they  ordered  up  the 
army  of  Pompey,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  as  a 
reenforcement. 

120.  On  account  of  this  vote  Crassus  tried  in  every  way 
to  come  to  an  engagement  with  Spartacus  so  that  Pompey 
might  not  reap  the  glory  of  the  war.  Spartacus  himself, 
thinking  to  anticipate  Pompey,  invited  Crassus  to  come  to 
terms  with  him.  When  his  proposals  were  rejected  with 
scorn  he  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  and  as  his  cavalry  had 
arrived  he  made  a  dash  with  his  whole  army  through  the 
lines  of  the  besieging  force  and  pushed  on  to  Brundusium 
with  Crassus  in  pursuit.  When  Spartacus  learned  that  Lu- 
cullus  had  just  arrived  in  Brundusium  from  his  victory 
over  Mithridates  he  despaired  of  everything  and  brought 
his  forces,  which  were  even  then  very  numerous,  to  close 
quarters  with  Crassus.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  as 
might  have  been  expected  with  so  many  thousands  of  des- 
perate men.  Spartacus  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a 
spear  and  sank  upon  his  knee,  holding  his  shield  in  front 
of  him  and  contending  in  this  way  against  his  assailants 
until  he  and  the  great  mass  of  those  with  him  were  sur- 
rounded and  slain.  The  remainder  of  his  army  was  thrown 
into  confusion  and  butchered  in  crowds.  So  great  was  the 
slaughter  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  The  Roman 
loss  was  about  1000.  The  body  of  Spartacus  was  not  found. 
A  large  number  of  his  men  fled  from  the  battle-field  to  the 
mountains  and  Crassus  followed  them  thither.  They  di- 
vided themselves  in  four  parts,  and  continued  to  fight  until 
they  all  perished  except  6000,  who  were  captured  and  cru- 
cified along  the  whole  road  from  Capua  to  Rome.^ 

121.  (Crassus  accomplished  his  task  within  six  months, 
whence  arose  a  contention  for  honors  between  himself  and 
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83  Pompey.     Crassus  did  not  dismiss  his  army,  for  Pompey  „' 
did  not  dismiss  his.     Both  were  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship.    Crassus  had  been  praetor  as  the  law  of  Sulla  required. 
Pompey  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  qusestor,  and  was 
only  thirty-four  years  old.     He  promised  the  tribunes  of  ,. 
the  people  that  much  of  their  former  power  should  be  re- 

B4  stored.  When  they  were  chosen  consuls  they  did  not  even  7° 
then  dismiss  their  armies,  which  were  stationed  near  the 
city.  Each  one  offered  an  excuse.  Pompey  said  that  he 
was  waiting  the  return  of  Metellus  for  his  Spanish  triumph.  . 
Crassus  said  that  Pompey  ought  to  dismiss  his  army  first. 
The  people,  seeing  fresh  seditions  brewing  and  fearing  two 
armies  encamped  round  about,  besought  the  consuls,  while 
they  were  occupying  the  curule  chairs  in  the  forum,  to  be 
reconciled  to  each  other.  At  first  both  of  them  repelled 
these  solicitations.  When  certain  persons,  who  seemed  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  predicted  many  direful  consequences 
if  the  consuls  did  not  come  to  an  agreement,  the  people 
again  implored  them  with  lamentation  and  the  greatest 
dejection,  reminding  them  of  the  evils  produced  by  the 
contentions  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Crassus  yielded  first. 
He  came  down  from  his  chair,  advanced  to  Pompey,  and 
offered  him  his  hand  in  the  way  of  reconciliation.  Pom- 
pey rose  and  hastened  to  meet  him.  They  shook  hands 
amid  general  acclamations  and  the  people  did  not  leave  the 
assembly  until  the  consuls  had  given  orders  in  writing  to 
disband  the  armies.  Thus  was  the  well-grounded  fear  of 
another  great  dissension  happily  dispelled.  This  was  about 
the  sixtieth  year  in  the  course  of  the  civil  convulsions, 
reckoning  from  the  killing  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 


Gaius  Marius 
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Chapter  I 

The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  —  Discovered  by  Cicero  —  The  Conspirators 
arrested,  and  put  to  Death  —  Battle  of  Pistoria  and  Death  of  Cati- 
line 
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i.  After  the  reign  of  Sulla,  and  the  later  operations  of 
Sertorius  and  Perpenna  in  Spain,  other  internal  commo- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  took  place  among  the  Romans 
until  Gaius  Caesar  and  Pompey  the  Great  waged  war  against 
each  other,  and  Caesar  made  an  end  of  Pompey  and  was 
himself  killed  in  the  senate-chamber  because  he  was  accused 
of  exercising  royal  power.  How  these  things  came  about 
and  how  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  lost  their  lives,  this 
second  book  of  the  Civil  Wars  will  show.  Pompey  had 
690  lately  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates,  who  were  then  more  nu-  64 
merous  than  ever  before,  and  afterward  had  overthrown 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  regulated  his  kingdom 
and  the  other  nations  that  he  had  subdued  in  the  East. 
Caesar  was  still  a  young  man,  but  powerful  in  speech  and 
action,  daring  in  every  way,  ambitious  of  everything,  and 
profuse  beyond  his  means  in  the  pursuit  of  honors.  While 
yet  aedile  and  praetor  he  had  incurred  great  debts  and  had 
made  himself  wonderfully  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  who 
always  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  are  lavish  in  ex- 
penditures. 

2.  At  this  time  Lucius  Catiline  1  was  a  person  of  impor- 
tance, of  great  celebrity,  and  high  birth,  but  a  madman. 
It  was  believed  that  he  had  killed  his  own  son  because  of 
his  own  love  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  was  not  willing  to 
marry  a  man  who  had  a  son.  He  had  been  a  friend  and 
zealous   partisan    of  Sulla.      He   had    reduced    himself  to 

1  All  the  codices  say  Gaius  Catiline.     The  Latin  version  of  Candidus 
says  Lucius. 
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Cicero 
In  the  Museum  at  Madrid  (Bernoulli) 
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690  poverty  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition,  but  still  he  was  64 
courted  by  the  powerful,  both  men  and  women,  and  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  as  a  step  leading  to 
absolute  power.  He  confidently  expected  to  be  elected; 
but  the  suspicion  of  his  ulterior  designs  defeated  him,  and 
Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  orator  and  rhetorician  of   the 

691  period,  was  chosen  instead.  Catiline,  by  way  of  raillery  63 
and  contempt  for  those  who  voted  for  him,  called  him 
Novus  Homo  (a  new  man)  on  account  of  his  obscure  birth 
(for  so  they  call  those  who  achieve  distinction  by  their 
own  merits  and  not  by  those  of  their  ancestors);  and 
because  he  was  not  born  in  the  city  he  called  him  Inquilinus 

(a  lodger),  by  which  term  they  designate  those  who  occupy 
nouses  belonging  to  others.  From  this  time  Catiline  ab- 
stained wholly  from  politics  as  not  leading  quickly  and 
surely  to  absolute  power,  but  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention and  malice.  He  procured  much  money  from  many 
women  who  hoped  that  their  husbands  would  get  killed  in 
the  uprising,  and  he  formed  a  conspiracy  with  a  number 
of  senators  and  knights,  and  collected  together  a  body 
of  plebeians,  foreign  residents,  and  slaves.  His  leading 
fellow-conspirators  were  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Cethe- 
gus,  who  were  then  the  city  praetors.  He  sent  emissaries 
throughout  Italy  to  those  of  Sulla's  soldiers  who  had  squan- 
dered the  gains  of  their  former  life  of  plunder  and  who 
longed  for  similar  doings.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Gaius 
Manlius  to  Faesulse  in  Etruria  and  others  to  Picenum  and 
Apulia,  who  enlisted  soldiers  for  him  secretly. 

3.  All  these  facts,  while  they  were  still  secret,  were 
communicated  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality. 
Her  lover,  Quintus  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators  with 
Catiline,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  for  de- 
bauchery, told  his  mistress  in  a  vain  and  boastful  way  that 
he  would  soon  be  in  a  position  of  great  power.1  And  now 
a  rumor  of  what  was  transpiring  in  Italy  was  noised  about. 
Accordingly,  Cicero  stationed  guards  at  intervals  through- 
out the  city,  and  sent  many  of  the  nobility  to  the  suspected 
places  to  watch  what  was  going  on.  Catiline,  although 
nobody  had  ventured  to   lay   hands  on  him,  because   the 

1  "  He  began  to  promise  her  seas  and  mountains,"  says  Sallust 
(Cat.  23). 
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691  facts  were  not  yet  publicly  known,  was  nevertheless  fearful  63 
lest  suspicion  should  increase  with  time.  Trusting  to 
rapidity  of  movement  he  forwarded  money  to  Fsesulse  and 
directed  his  fellow-conspirators  to  kill  Cicero  and  set  the 
city  on  fire  at  a  number  of  different  places  the  same  night. 
Then  he  departed  to  join  Gaius  Manlius,  intending  to  col- 
lect additional  forces  and  invade  the  city  while  burning. 
So  extremely  vain  was  he  that  he  had  the  rods  and  axes 
borne  before  him  as  though  he  were  a  proconsul,  and  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Manlius,  enlisting  soldiers  as 
he  went.  Lentulus  and  his  fellow-conspirators  decided 
that  when  they  should  learn  that  Catiline  had  arrived  at 
Fsesulae,  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  should  present  themselves 
at  Cicero's  door  early  in  the  morning  with  concealed  dag- 
gers, expecting  to  be  admitted  because  of  their  rank;  enter 
into  conversation  with  him  in  the  vestibule  on  some  subject, 
no  matter  what;  draw  him  away  from  his  own  people,  and 
kill  him;  that  Lucius  Bestia,  the  tribune,  should  at  once 
call  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  heralds  and  accuse  Cicero 
of  timidity  and  of  stirring  up  war  and  disturbing  the  city 
without  cause,  and  that  on  the  night  following  Bestia's 
speech  the  city  should  be  set  on  fire  by  others  in  twelve 
places  and  plundered,  and  the  leading  citizens  killed. 

4.  Such  were  the  designs  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Sta- 
tilius,  and  Cassius,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  they 
waited  for  the  appointed  time.  Meanwhile  ambassadors 
of  the  Allobroges,  who  were  in  the  city  making  complaint 
against  their  magistrates,  were  solicited  to  join  the  con- 
spiracy of  Lentulus  in  order  to  cause  an  uprising  against 
the  Romans  in  Gaul.  Lentulus  sent  in  company  with 
them,  to  Catiline,  a  man  of  Croton  named  Vulturcius,  who 
carried  letters  without  signatures.  The  Allobroges  being 
in  doubt  communicated  the  matter  to  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
patron  of  their  state  —  it  was  the  custom  of  all  the  subject 
states  to  have  patrons  at  Rome.  Sanga  communicated  the 
facts  to  Cicero,  who  captured  the  Allobroges  and  Vulturcius 
on  their  journey  and  brought  them  straightway  before  the 
Senate.1     They  confessed  to  their  understanding  with  Len- 

1  Sallust  says  that  the  Allobroges  were  privy  to  their  own  arrest, 
which  took  place  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  that  they  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  that  Vulturcius  fought  till   he   was  overpowered.     {Cat.  45.) 
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39i  tulus  and  testified  in  his  presence  that  Cornelius  Lentulus  63 
had  often  said  that  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 
three  Cornelii  should  be  monarchs  of  Rome,  two  of  whom, 
Cinna  and  Sulla,  had  already  been  such. 

5.  When  they  had  so  testified  the  Senate  deprived  Len- 
tulus of  his  office.  Cicero  put  each  of  the  conspirators 
under  arrest  at  the  houses  of  the  praetors,  and  returned 
directly  to  take  the  vote  of  the  Senate  concerning  them. 
In  the  meantime  there  was  a  great  tumult  around  the  senate- 
house,  the  affair  being  as  yet  little  understood,  and  those 
who  did  understand  it  being  alarmed.  The  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  reenforced  by  numer- 
ous artisans,  made  a  circuit  by  back  streets  and  assaulted 
the  houses  of  the  praetors  in  order  to  rescue  their  masters. 
When  Cicero  heard  of  this  he  hurried  out  of  the  senate- 
house  and  stationed  the  necessary  guards  and  then  came 
back  and  hastened  the  taking  of  the  vote.  Silanus,  the 
consul-elect,  spoke  first,  as  it  was  the  custom  among  the 
Romans  for  the  one  who  was  about  to  assume  that  office  to 
deliver  his  opinion  first,  because,  as  I  think,  he  would  have 
most  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  decrees,  and  hence 
would  give  more  careful  consideration  and  circumspection 
to  each.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Silanus  that  the  culprits 
should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty,  and  many  senators  agreed 
with  him  until  it  came  Nero's  turn  to  deliver  his  opinion. 
Nero  judged  that  it  would  be  best  to  keep  them  under  guard 
until  Catiline  should  be  beaten  in  the  field  and  they  could 
obtain  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

6.  Gaius  Caesar  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity with  these  men,  but  Cicero  did  not  venture  to  bring 
into  the  controversy  one  so  popular  with  the  masses.  Caesar 
proposed  that  Cicero  should  distribute  the  culprits  among 
the  towns  of  Italy,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  to  be 
kept  until  Catiline  should  be  beaten  in  fight,  and  that  then 
they  should  be  regularly  tried,  instead  of  inflicting  an  ir- 
remediable punishment  upon  members  of  the  nobility  in 
advance  of  argument  and  trial.  As  this  opinion  appeared 
to  be  just  and  acceptable,  most  of  the  senators  changed 
completely,  until  Cato  openly  manifested  his  suspicion  of 
Caesar;  and  Cicero,  who  had  apprehensions  concerning  the 
coming  night  (lest  the  crowd  who  were  concerned  with  the 
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691  conspiracy  and  were  still  in  the  forum  in  a  state  of  sus-  63 
pense,  fearful  for  themselves  and  the  conspirators,  might 
do  something  desperate),  persuaded  the  Senate  to  give 
judgment  against  them  without  trial  as  persons  caught  in 
the  act.  Cicero  immediately,  while  the  Senate  was  still  in 
session,  conducted  each  of  the  conspirators  from  the  houses 
where  they  were  in  custody  to  the  prison,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  crowd,  and  saw  them  put  to  death.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  forum  and  signified  that  they  were 
dead.  The  crowd  dispersed  in  alarm,  congratulating 
themselves  that  they  had  not  been  found  out.  Thus  the 
city  breathed  freely  once  more  after  the  great  fear  that  had 
weighed  upon  it  that  day. 

692  7.  Catiline  had  assembled  about  20,000  troops,  of  whom  62 
one-fourth  part  were  already  armed,  and  was  moving  toward 
Gaul  in  order  to  complete  his  preparations,  when  Antonius, 
the  other  consul,  overtook  him  beyond  the  Alps1  and  easily 
defeated  the  madly  conceived  adventure  of  the  man,  which 
was  still  more  madly  put  to  the  test  without  preparation. 
Neither  Catiline  nor  any  of  the  nobility  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  deigned  to  fly,  but  all  perished  at  close 
quarters  with  their  enemies.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  up- 
rising of  Catiline,  which  almost  brought  the  city  to  the 
extreme  of  peril.  Cicero,  who  had  been  hitherto  distin- 
guished only  for  eloquence,  was  now  in  everybody's  mouth 
as  a  man  of  action,  and  was  considered  unquestionably  the 
saviour  of  his  country  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction,  for  which 
reason  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
amid  general  acclamations.  At  the  instance  of  Cato  the 
people  saluted  him  as  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Some 
think  that  this  appellation,  which  is  now  bestowed  upon 
those  emperors  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  it,  had  its  begin- 
ning with  Cicero.  Although  they  are  in  fact  kings,  it  is  not 
given  to  them  with  their  other  titles  immediately  upon 
their  accession,  but  is  decreed  to  them  in  the  progress  of 

1  The  battle  was  fought  at  Pistoria,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. The  Roman  army  was  commanded,  not  by  the  consul  An- 
tonius, but  by  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  who  is  described  by  Sallust  as 
one  who  had  "  served  with  great  reputation  for  more  than  thirty  years 
as  military  tribune,  prsefect,  lieutenant,  or  prretor."  Moreover  it  was  a 
desperate  and  bloody  engagement.     {Cat.  57-61.) 
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592  time,  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  as  a  final  testimonial  62 
of  the  greatest  services. 


Chapter  II 

Caesar  in  Spain  —  The  Triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  — 
Caesar's  Agrarian  Law  —  Tumult  in  the  City  —  Cato  ejected  from  the 
Forum  —  The  Affair  of  Vettius  —  Caesar  conciliates  the  Knights  — 
Is  appointed  Governor  of  Gaul  —  Gives  his  Daughter  in  Marriage  to 
Pompey 

i93  8.  Caesar,  who  had  been  chosen  praetor  for  Spain,  was  61 
detained  in  the  city  by  his  creditors,  as  he  owed  much  more 
than  he  could  pay,  by  reason  of  his  political  expenses.  He 
was  reported  as  saying  that  he  needed  25,000,000  sesterces 1 
in  order  to  have  nothing  at  all.  However,  he  arranged 
with  those  who  were  detaining  him  as  best  he  could  and 
proceeded  to  Spain.  Here  he  neglected  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  all 
matters  of  that  kind  because  he  considered  them  of  no  use 

>94to  his  purposes,  but  he  raised  an  army  and  attacked  the  60 
independent  Spanish  tribes  one  by  one  until  he  made  the 
whole  country  tributary  to  the  Romans.  He  also  sent  much 
money  to  the  public  treasury  at  Rome.  For  these  reasons 
the  Senate  awarded  him  a  triumph.  He  was  making  prep- 
arations outside  the  walls  for  a  most  splendid  procession, 
during  the  days  when  candidates  for  the  consulship  were 
required  to  present  themselves.  It  was  not  lawful  for  one 
who  was  going  to  have  a  triumph  to  enter  the  city  and  then 
go  back  again  for  the  triumph.  As  Caesar  was  very  anxious 
to  secure  the  office,  and  his  procession  was  not  yet  ready, 
he  sent  to  the  Senate  and  asked  permission  to  stand  for 
the  consulship  while  absent,  through  the  intercession  of 
friends,  for  although  he  knew  it  was  against  the  law  it  had 
been  done  by  others.  Cato  opposed  his  proposition  and 
used  up  the  last  day  for  the  presentation  of  candidates,  in 
speech  making.  Thereupon  Caesar  abandoned  his  triumph, 
entered  the  city,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  waited 
for  the  comitia. 

9.    In  the  meantime  Pompey,  who  had  acquired  great 

1  About  $1,250,000. 
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694  glory  and  power  by  his  Mithridatic  war,  was  asking  the  Sen-  00 
ate  to  ratify  numerous  concessions  that  he  had  granted  to 
kings,  princes,  and  cities.  Many  senators,  however,  moved 
by  envy,  made  opposition,  and  especially  Lucullus,  who 
had  held  the  command  against  Mithridates  before  Pompey, 
and  who  considered  that  the  victory  was  his,  since  he  had 
left  the  king  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  for  Pompey. 
Crassus  cooperated  with  Lucullus  in  this  matter.  Pompey 
was  indignant  and  made  friends  with  Caesar  and  promised 
under  oath  to  support  him  for  the  consulship.  The  latter 
thereupon  brought  Crassus  into  friendly  relations  with  Pom- 
pey. Thus  these  three  most  powerful  men  cooperated 
together  for  their  mutual  advantage.  This  coalition  the 
Roman  writer  Varro  treated  in  a  book  entitled  Tricaranus 
(the  three-headed  monster).1  The  Senate  had  its  suspicions 
of  them  and  elected  Lucius  Bibulus  as  Caesar's  colleague 

to  hold  him  in  check. 

695  10.  Strife  sprang  up  between  them  immediately  and  S9 
they  proceeded  to  arm  themselves  secretly  against  each 
other.  Caesar,  who  was  a  master  of  dissimulation,  made 
speeches  in  the  Senate  in  the  interest  of  harmony  with 
Bibulus,  as  though  he  were  taking  care  lest  harm  should 
come  to  the  republic  from  their  disagreement.  As  he  was 
believed  to  be  sincere,  Bibulus  was  thrown  off  his  guard. 
While  Bibulus  was  unprepared  and  suspecting  nothing, 
Caesar  secretly  got  a  large  band  of  soldiers  in  readiness  and 
brought  before  the  Senate  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  by  the  distribution  of  the  pubjjr  land  tn  th,pm.  The 
best  part  of"Tn"is  land  around  Capua,2  which  was  leased  for 
the  public  benefit,  he  proposed  to  bestow  upon  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  at  least  three  children,  by  which  means 
he  bought  for  himself  the  favor  of  a  multitude  of  men. 
Twenty-thousand,  who  had  three  children  each,  came  for- 


1  TpiKapavov. — The  original  Tricaranus  was  a  famous  satire  against 
the  three  cities  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  written  by  Anaximenes 
of  Lampsacus  and  by  him  falsely  attributed  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  into  disrepute  in  those  cities.  By  a 
skilful  imitation  of  the  style  of  Theopompus  it  had  the  intended  effect. 
(Pausanias,  Description  of  Greece,  vi.  18,  2.) 

2  This  land  had  been  public  domain  ever  since  the  second  Punic  war. 
(  Velleius,  ii.  44.) 
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395  ward  at  once.  As  many  senators  opposed  his  motion  he  59 
pretended  to  be  indignant  at  their  injustice,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  Senate  and  did  not  convene  it  again  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,1  but  harangued  the  people  from  the 
rostra.  In  a  public  assembly  he  asked  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus  what  they  thought  about  his  proposed  laws.  Both  gave 
their  approval,  and  the  people  came  to  the  voting-place 
carrying  concealed  daggers. 

11.  The  Senate  (since  no  one  called  it  together  and  it 
was  not  lawful  for  one  consul  to  do  so  without  the  consent 
of  the  other)  assembled  at  the  house  of  Bibulus,  but  did 
nothing  to  counteract  the  force  and  preparation  of  Caesar. 
They  planned,  however,  that  Bibulus  should  oppose  Caesar's 
laws,  so  that  they  should  seem  to  be  overcome  by  force 
rather  than  by  their  own  negligence.  Accordingly,  Bibulus 
burst  into  the  forum  while  Caesar  was  still  speaking.  Strife 
and  tumult  arose,  blows  were  given,  and  those  who  had  dag- 
gers broke  the  fasces  and  insignia  of  Bibulus  and  wounded 
some  of  the  tribunes  who  stood  around  him.  Bibulus  was 
in  no  wise  terrified,  but  bared  his  neck  to  Caesar's  partisans 
and  loudly  called  on  them  to  strike.  "  If  I  cannot  persuade 
Caesar  to  do  right,"  he  said,  "I  will  affix  upon  him  the 
guilt  and  stigma  of  my  death."  His  friends,  however,  led 
him,  against  his  will,  out  of  the  crowd  and  into  the  neigh- 
boring temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Cato  was  indignant  at 
these  proceedings,  and,  being  a  young  man,  forced  his  way 
to  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  began  to  make  a  speech,  but 
was  lifted  up  and  dragged  out  by  Caesar's  partisans.  Then 
he  went  around  secretly  by  another  street  and  again  mounted 
the  rostra;  but  as  he  despaired  of  making  a  speech,  since 
nobody  would  listen  to  him,  he  abused  Caesar  roundly  until 
he  was  ejected  by  the  Caesarians,  and  Caesar  secured  the 
enactment  of  his  laws. 

12.  The  plebeians  swore  to  observe  these  laws  forever, 
and  Caesar  directed  the  Senate  to  do  the  same.  Many  of 
them,  including  Cato,  refused,  and  Caesar  proposed  and 
the  people  enacted  the  death  penalty  to  the    recusants. 

1  "  Appian  and  Dion  are  wrong  in  affirming  that  he  ceased  to  assemble 
the  Senate;  for  he  called  them  together  several  times,  among  others  to 
make  them  swear  to  observe  his  law  and  to  declare  Ptolemy  and  Ario- 
vistus  friends  of  the  Roman  people,"  etc.     {Duruy,  iii.  206.) 
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695  Then  they  became  alarmed  and  took  the  oath,  including  59 
the  tribunes,1  for  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  speak 
against  it  after  the  law  had  been  confirmed  by  the  others. 
And  now  Vettius,  a  plebeian,  ran  into  the  forum  with  a 
drawn  dagger  and  said  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Bibulus, 
Cicero,  and  Cato  to  kill  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  that  the 
dagger  had  been  given  to  him  by  Postumius,  the  lictor  of 
Bibulus.  Although  this  affair  was  open  to  suspicion  on 
both  sides,  Caesar  made  use  of  it  to  inflame  the  multitude 
and  postponed  the  examination  of  the  assailant.  Vettius 
was  thrown  into  prison  and  killed  the  same  night.  As  this 
transaction  was  variously  commented  on,  Caesar  did  not  let 
it  pass  unnoticed,  but  said  that  it  had  been  done  by  the 
opposite  party  who  were  afraid  of  exposure.2     Finally,  the 

.  people  furnished  him  a  guard  to  protect  him  against 
conspirators,  and  Bibulus  abstained  from  public  business 
altogether,  like  a  private  citizen,  and  did  not  go  out  of  his 
house  for  the  remainder  of  his  official  term. 

13.  As  Caesar  now  had  the  sole  administration  of  public 
affairs,  he  did  not  make  any  further  inquiry  concerning 
Vettius.  He  brought  forward  new  laws  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  multitude,  and  caused  all  of  Pompey's  acts  to  be 
ratified,  as  he  had  promised  him.  The  so-called  knights, 
who  held  the  middle  place  in  rank  between  the  Senate  and 
the  plebeians,  and  were  extremely  powerful  in  all  ways  by 
reason  of  their  wealth,  and  of  the  farming  of  the  provincial 
revenues  which  they  contracted  for,  and  who  kept  for  this 
purpose  multitudes  of  very  trusty  servants,  had  been  asking 
the  Senate  for  a  long  time  to  release  them  from  a  part  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  treasury.  The  Senate  was  consum- 
ing time  on  this  question.  As  Caesar  did  not  want  anything 
of  the  Senate  then,  but  was  employing  the  people  only,  he 
released  the  publicans  from  a  third  part  of  their  contracts. 
For  this  unexpected  favor,  which  was  far  beyond  their 
deserts,  the  knights  extolled  Caesar  to  the  skies.  Thus  a 
more  powerful  body  of  defenders  than  that  of  the  plebeians 
was  added  to  Caesar's  support  through  one  political  act. 

1  The  text   is  somewhat  confused   here.     Mendelssohn   suspects  a " 
lacuna. 

2  tous  SediSras,  "  those  who  were  afraid."  Mendelssohn  suggests  the 
addition  of  avriffTaatooTas,  "  the  opposite  party,"  to  complete  the  sense. 
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95  He  gave  spectacles  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  beyond  his  59 
means,  borrowing  money  on  all  sides,  and  surpassing  all 
former  exhibitions  in  lavish  display  and  splendid  gifts,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of  both 
Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions. 

14.  As  Csesar  saw  that  he  would  be  away  from  home  a 
long  time,  and  believed  that  envy  would  be  in  proportion 
to  benefits  conferred,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Pompey,  although  she  was  betrothed  to  Caepio,  because  he 
feared  that  even  a  friend  might  become  envious  of  his  great 
success.  He  promoted  the  boldest  of  his  partisans  to  the 
principal  offices  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  designated  his 
friend  Aulus  Gabinius  as  consul,  with  Lucius  Piso  as  his 
colleague,  whose  daughter,  Calpurnia,  Csesar  married,  al- 
though Cato  cried  out  that  the  government  was  debauched 
by  marriages.  For  tribunes  he  chose  Vatinius  and  Clo- 
dius  Pulcher,  although  the  latter  had  been  suspected  of  an 
amour  with  the  wife  of  Csesar  himself  during  a  religious 
ceremony  of  women,1  but  whom  Csesar  did  not  bring  to  trial 
because  Clodius  was  very  popular  with  the  masses;  but  he 
divorced  his  wife.  Others  prosecuted  Clodius  for  impiety 
at  the  sacred  rites,  and  Cicero  made  the  argument  for  the 
prosecution.  When  Csesar  was  called  as  a  witness  he  refused 
to  testify  against  Clodius,  but  even  raised  him  to  the  trib- 
uneship  as  a  foil  to  Cicero  who  was  already  decrying  the 
triumvirate  as  tending  toward  monarchy.  Thus  Csesar 
turned  a  private  grievance  to  useful  account  and  benefited 
one  enemy  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  another.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Clodius  had  previously  requited 
Csesar  by  helping  him  to  secure  the  governorship  of  Gaul. 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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Clodius  prosecutes  Cicero  for  putting  Citizens  to  Death  without  Trial  — 
Cicero  banished  and  recalled  —  Caesar's  Conference  at  Lucca  — 
Bloodshed  in  the  Forum  —  The  Triumvirs  divide  the  Government 
—  Death  of  Caesar's  Daughter  —  Shocking  State  of  Roman  Political 
Life  —  Pompey  and  Milo —  Assassination  of  Clodius —  Disorders  con- 
sequent thereon  —  Pompey  made  Sole  Consul — His  Law  against 
Bribery 

v.r.  .  BC, 

696  15.  Such  were  the  acts  of  Caesar's  consulship.  He  then  5s 
laid  down  his  magistracy  and  proceeded  directly  to  his  new 
government.  Clodius  now  brought  an  accusation  against 
Cicero  for  putting  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  death  without  trial.1  Cicero,  who  had  exhibited 
the  highest  courage  in  that  transaction,  became  utterly  un- 
nerved at  his  trial.  He  put  on  coarse  raiment  and,  defiled 
with  squalor  and  dirt,  supplicated  those  whom  he  met  in 
the  streets,  not  being  ashamed  to  annoy  people  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  business,  so  that  his  doings  excited  laugh- 
ter rather  than  pity  by  reason  of  his  unseemly  aspect.  Into 
such  trepidation  did  he  fall  at  this  single  trial  of  his  own, 
although  he  had  been  managing  other  people's  causes  suc- 
cessfully all  his  life.  In  like  manner  they  say  that  Demos- 
thenes the  Athenian  did  not  stand  his  ground  when  accused, 
but  fled  before  the  trial.  When  Clodius  interrupted  Cice- 
ro's supplications  on  the  streets  with  contumely,  he  gave 
way  to  despair  and,  like  Demosthenes,  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  A  multitude  of  his  friends  went  out  of  the  city  with 
him,  and  the  Senate  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of 
cities,  kings,  and  princes.  Clodius  demolished  his  house 
and  his  villas.  Clodius  was  so  much  elated  by  this  affair 
that  he  compared  himself  with  Pompey,  who  was  then  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Rome. 

16.  Accordingly,  Pompey  held  out  to  Milo,  who  was  Clo- 
dius' colleague  in  office  and  a  bolder  spirit  than  himself, 

1  The  question  whether  Cicero  was  justified  under  Roman  law  in 
putting  the  conspirators  to  death  without  a  trial  has  been  the  subject 
of  endless  controversy.  It  is  treated  with  great  force  and  clearness  by 
Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  in  his  Life  of  Cicero  (p.  15 1  setj.),  who  holds 
that  he  was  so  justified. 
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the  hope  of  the  consulship,  and  incited  him  against  Clo-  58 
dius,  and  directed  him  to  procure  a  vote  for  the  recall  of 
Cicero.  He  hoped  that  when  Cicero  should  come  back  he 
would  no  longer  speak  against  the  existing  status  (the  tri- 
umvirate), remembering  what  he  had  suffered,  but  would 
make  trouble  for  Clodius  and  bring  punishment  upon  him. 
Thus  Cicero,  who  had  been  exiled  by  means  of  Pompey, 
was  recalled  by  means  of  Pompey  about  sixteen  months  57 
after  his  banishment,  and  the  Senate  rebuilt  his  house  and 
his  villas  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  received  mag- 
nificently at  the  city  gates.  It  is  said  that  a  whole  day  was 
consumed  by  the  greetings  extended  to  him,  as  was  the 
case  with  Demosthenes  when  he  returned. 

17.  In  the  meantime  Csesar,  who  had  performed  the  56 
many  brilliant  exploits  in  Gaul  and  Britain  which  have 
been  described  in  my  Celtic  history,  had  returned  with 
vast  riches  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  river  Po  to  give  his 
army  a  short  respite  from  continuous  fighting.  From  this 
place  he  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  many  persons  in 
Rome,  to  those  who  were  holding  the  yearly  offices  and  to 
persons  otherwise  distinguished  as  governors  and  generals, 
and  they  went  thither  by  turns  to  meet  him.1  So  many 
of  them  came  that  120  lictors  could  be  seen  around  him 
at  one  time,  and  more  than  200  senators,  some  returning 
thanks  for  what  they  had  already  received,  others  asking 
for  money  or  seeking  some  other  advantage  for  themselves 
from  the  same  quarter.  All  things  were  now  possible  to 
Csesar  by  reason  of  his  large  army,  his  great  riches,  and  his 
readiness  to  oblige  everybody.  Pompey  and  Crassus,  his 
partners  in  the  triumvirate,  came  also.  In  their  confer- 
ence it  was  decided  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be 
elected  consuls  again  and  that  Caesar's  governorship  over 
his  provinces  should  be  extended  for  five  years  more. 
Thereupon  they  separated  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey.  When  the  appointed  day  came,  both  went  down 
to  the  Campus  Martius  before  daylight  to  attend  the 
comitia.     Their  followers  got  into  an  altercation  and  came 

1  Plutarch  {Life  of  Ccesar,  21)  says  that  this  conference  took  place 
at  Lucca.  He  mentions  the  same  number  of  lictors  and  of  senators  in 
attendance  as  those  in  the  text. 

VOL,  II  — H 
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698  to  blows,  and  finally  somebody  assaulted  the  torchbearer  of  « 
Domitius  with  a  sword.    There  was  a  scattering  straightway, 
and  Domitius  escaped  with  difficulty  to  his  own  house. 
Even  Pompey's  clothing  was  carried  home  stained  with 
blood,  so  great  was  the  danger  incurred  by  both  candidates. 

699  18.  Accordingly,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  chosen  con-  ■ 
suls  and  Caesar's  governorship  was  extended  for  five  years 
according  to  the  agreement.  The  provinces  were  allotted 
with  an  army  to  each  consul  in  the  following  manner: 
Pompey  chose  Spain  and  Africa,  but  sent  friends  to  take 
charge  of  them,  he  himself  remaining  in  Rome.  Crassus 
took  Syria  and  the  adjacent  country  because  he  wanted  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  which  he  thought  would  be  easy  as 
well  as  glorious  and  gainful.  But  when  he  took  his  depart- 
ure from  the  city  there  were  many  unfavorable  omens,  and 
the  tribunes  forbade  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  who 
had  done  no  wrong  to  the  Romans.  As  he  would  not  obey, 
they  invoked  public  imprecations  on  him,  which  Crassus 
disregarded;  wherefore  he  perished  in  Parthia,  together 
with  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  his  army,  not  quite 
to, 000  of  whom,  out  of  100,000,  escaped  to  Syria.  The 
disaster  to  Crassus  will  be  described  in  my  Parthian  his- 
tory. As  the  Romans  were  suffering  from  scarcity,  they 
appointed  Pompey  the  sole  manager  of  the  grain  supply 
and  gave  him,  as  in  his  operations  against  the  pirates, 
twenty  assistants  from  the  Senate.  These  he  distributed 
in  like  manner  among  the  provinces  while  he  superintended 
the  whole,  and  thus  Rome  was  very  soon  provided  with 
abundant  supplies,  by  which  means  Pompey  again  gained 
great  reputation  and  power. 

700  19.  About  this  time  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  who  was  : 
married  to  Pompey,  died  in  childbirth,  and  fear  fell  upon 
all  lest,  with  the  termination  of  this  marriage  connection, 
Caesar  and  Pompey  with  their  great  armies  should  come 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  especially  as  the  common- 
wealth had  been  for  a  long  time  disorderly  and  unmanage- 
able. The  magistrates  were  chosen  by  means  of  money, 
and  faction  fights,  with  dishonest  zeal,  with  the  aid  of 
stones  and  even  swords.  Bribery  and  corruption  prevailed 
in  the  most  scandalous  manner.  The  people  themselves  j 
went  to  the  elections  to  be  bought.     A  case  was  found 
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>o  where  a  deposit  of  800  talents  had  been  made  to  obtain  the  54 
consulship.  The  consuls  holding  office  yearly  could  not 
hope  to  lead  armies  or  to  command  in  war  because  they 
were  shut  out  by  the  power  of  the  triumvirate.  The  baser 
ones  strove  for  gain,  instead  of  military  commands,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasury  or  from  the  election  of  their 
own  successors.  For  these  reasons  good  men  abstained 
from  office  altogether.  The  disorder  was  such  that  at  one 
time  the  republic  was  without  consuls  for  eight  months, 
Pompey  conniving  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  order  that  there 
might  be  need  of  a  dictator. 

,1  20.  Many  citizens  began  to  talk  to  each  other  about  this,  53 
saying  that  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils  was  the  one- 
man  power,  but  that  there  was  need  of  a  man  who  com- 
bined strength  of  character  and  mildness  of  temper,  thereby 
indicating  Pompey,  who  had  a  sufficient  army  under  his 
command  and  who  appeared  to  be  both  a  friend  of  the 
people  and  a  leader  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  a 
man  of  temperance  and  self-control  and  easy  of  access,  or  at 
all  events  so  considered.  This  expectation  of  a  dictator- 
ship Pompey  discountenanced  in  words,  but  in  fact  he  did 
everything  secretly  to  promote  it,  and  willingly  overlooked 
the  prevailing  disorder  and  the  interregnum  consequent 
upon  it.  Milo,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  controversy 
with  Clodius,  and  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  the  re- 
call of  Cicero,  now  sought  the  consulship,  as  he  considered 
it  a  favorable  time  in  view  of  the  present  interregnum;  but 

2  Pompey  kept  postponing  the  comitia  until  Milo  became  52 
disgusted,  believing  that  Pompey  was  false   to  him,  and 
withdrew  to  his  native  town  of  Lanuvium,  which  they  say 
was  the  first  city  founded  in  Italy  by  Diomedes  on  his      ' 
return  from  Troy,  and  which  is  situated  about  150  stades 
from  Rome. 

21.  Clodius  happened  to  be  coming  from  his  own  coun- 
try-seat on  horseback  and  he  met  Milo  at  Bovillae.  They 
merely  exchanged  hostile  scowls  and  passed  along;  but  one 
of  Milo's  servants  attacked  Clodius,  either  because  he  was 
ordered  to  do  so  or  because  he  wanted  to  kill  his  master's 
enemy,  and  stabbed  him  through  the  back  with  a  dagger. 
Clodius'  groom  carried  him  bleeding  into  a  neighboring 
inn.     Milo  followed  with  his  servants  and  finished  him,  — 
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702  whether  he  was  still  alive,  or  already  dead,  is  not  known, 
—  for,  although  he  claimed  that  he  had  neither  advised  nor 
ordered  the  killing,  he  was  not  willing  to  leave  the  deed 
unfinished  because  he  knew  that  he  would  be  accused  in 
any  event.  When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  in 
Rome,  the  people  were  thunderstruck,  and  they  passed  the 
night  in  the  forum.  When  daylight  came,  the  corpse  of 
Clodius  was  displayed  on  the  rostra.  Some  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  friends  of  Clodius  and  a  great  crowd  with  them 
seized  it  and  carried  it  to  the  senate-house,  either  to  con- 
fer honor  upon  it,  as  he  was  of  senatorial  birth,  or  as  an 
act  of  contumely  to  the  Senate  for  conniving  at  such  deeds. 
There  the  more  reckless  ones  collected  the  benches  and 
chairs  of  the  senators  and  made  a  funeral  pile  for  him, 
which  they  lighted  and  from  which  the  senate-house  and 
many  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  caught  fire  and  were 
consumed  with  the  corpse  of  Clodius. 

22.  Such  was  the  hardihood  of  Milo  that  he  was  moved 
less  by  fear  of  punishment  for  the  murder  than  by  indig- 
nation at  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Clodius  at  his  funeral. 
He  collected  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  rustics,  and,  after  send- 
ing some  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  and 
buying  Marcus  Caelius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  he 'came  back 
to  the  city  with  the  greatest  boldness.  Directly  he  entered, 
Caelius  dragged  him  to  the  forum  to  be  tried  by  those  whom 
he  had  bribed,  as  though  by  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
pretending  to  be  very  indignant  and  not  willing  to  grant 
any  delay,  but  hoping  that  if  those  present  should  acquit 
him  he  would  escape  a  more  regular  trial.  Milo  said  that 
the  deed  was  not  premeditated,  since  one  would  not  set 
out  with  such  intentions  encumbered  with  his  luggage  and 
his  wife.  The  remainder  of  his  speech  was  directed  against 
Clodius  as  a  desperado  and  a  friend  of  desperadoes,  who 
had  set  fire  to  the  senate-house  and  burned  it  to  ashes 
with  his  body.  While  he  was  still  speaking  the  other  trib- 
unes, with  the  unbribed  portion  of  the  people,  burst  into 
the  forum  armed.  Caelius  and  Milo  escaped  disguised  as 
slaves,  but  there  was  a  heavy  slaughter  of  the  others.  Search 
was  not  made  for  the  friends  of  Milo,  but  all  who  were 
met  with,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  were  killed,  and 
especially  those  who  wore  fine  clothes  and  gold  rings.     As 
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the  government  was  without  order  these  ruffians,  who  were  52 
for  the  most  part  slaves  and  were  armed  men  against  un- 
armed, indulged  their  rage  and,  making  an  excuse  of  the 
tumult  that  had  broken  out,  they  turned  to  pillage.  They 
abstained  from  no  crime,  but  broke  into  houses,  looking 
for  any  kind  of  portable  property,  but  pretending  to  be 
searching  for  the  friends  of  Milo.  For  several  days  Milo 
was  their  excuse  for  burning,  stoning,  and  every  sort  of 
outrage. 

23.  The  Senate  assembled  in  consternation  and  looked 
to  Pompey,  intending  to  make  him  dictator  at  once,  for 
they  considered  this  necessary  as  a  cure  for  the  present 
evils;  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Cato  they  appointed  him 
consul  without  a  colleague,  so  that  by  ruling  alone  he  might 
have  the  power  of  a  dictator  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
consul.  He  was  the  first  of  consuls  who  had  two  of  the 
greatest  provinces,  and  an  army,  and  the  public  money, 
and  the  one-man  power  in  the  city,  by  virtue  of  being  sole 
consul.  In  order  that  Cato  might  not  cause  obstruction  by 
his  presence,  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  go  to  Cyprus  and 
take  the  island  away  from  King  Ptolemy  —  a  law  to  that 
effect  having  been  enacted  by  Clodius  because  once,  when 
he  was  captured  by  pirates,  the  avaricious  Ptolemy  con- 
tributed only  two  talents  for  his  ransom.  When  Ptolemy 
heard  of  the  decree  he  threw  his  money  into  the  sea  and 
killed  himself,  and  Cato  settled  the  government  of  Cyprus. 
Pompey  proposed  the  prosecution  of  offenders  and  es- 
pecially of  those  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption.  He 
thought  that  the  seat  of  the  public  disorder  was  there,  and 
that  by  beginning  there  he  should  effect  a  speedy  cure. 
He  brought  forward  a  law,  that  any  citizen  who  chose  to 
do  so  might  call  for  an  accounting  from  anybody  who  had 
held  office  from  the  time  of  his  own  first  consulship  to  the 
present.  This  embraced  a  period  of  a  little  less  than 
twenty  years,  during  which  C&sar  also  had  been  consul; 
wherefore  Caesar's  friends  suspected  that  he  included  so 
long  a  time  in  order  to  cast  reproach  and  contumely  on 
Ceesar,  and  urged  him  to  straighten  out  the  present  crook- 
edness rather  than  stir  up  the  past  to  the  annoyance  of  so 
many  distinguished  men,  among  whom  they  named  Csesar. 
Pompey  pretended  to  be  indignant  at  the  mention  of  Cse- 
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7°2  sar's  name,  as  though  he  were  above  suspicion,  and  said 
that  his  own  second  consulship  was  embraced  in  the  period, 
and  that  he  had  reached  back  a  considerable  time  in  order 
to  effect  a  complete  cure  of  the  evils  from  which  the  repub- 
lic had  been  so  long  wasting  away. 


Chapter  IV 

Prosecutions  for  Bribery  —  Caesar  authorized  to  stand  for  the  Consul- 
ship while  absent — Enmity  of  Marcellus  —  Attempts  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  Command  —  Curio  insists  that  Pompey  shall  lay  down 
his  Command  also  —  Increasing  Hostility  to  Csesar  in  the  Senate  — 
Pompey's  Neglect  of  Preparations  for  War — The  Consuls  invest 
Pompey  with  the  Defence  of  Italy 

24.  After  making  this  answer  he  passed  his  law,  and 
straightway  there  ensued  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
prosecutions.  In  order  that  the  jurors  might  act  without 
fear  Pompey  stationed  soldiers  around  them  and  superin- 
tended them  in  person.  The  first  ones  convicted  were 
absentees:  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius;  Gabinius 
both  for  violation  of  law  and  for  impiety,  because  he  had 
invaded  Egypt  without  a  decree  of  the  Senate  and  contrary 
to  the  Sibylline  books;  Hypsaeus,  Memmius,  Sextius,  and 
many  others  for  bribery  and  for  corrupting  the  populace. 
The  people  interceded  for  Scaurus,  but  Pompey  made  proc- 
lamation that  they  should  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
court.  When  the  crowd  again  interrupted  the  accusers, 
Pompey's  soldiers  made  a  charge  and  killed  several.  Then 
the  people  held  their  tongues  and  Scaurus  was  convicted. 
All  of  them  were  banished.  Gabinius  was  fined  in  addi- 
tion. The  Senate  praised  Pompey  highly  for  these  pro- 
ceedings, voted  him  two  more  legions,  and  extended  the 
term  of  his  provincial  government.  As  Pompey's  law 
offered  impunity  to  any  one  who  should  turn  state's  evi- 
dence, Memmius,  who  had  been  convicted  of  bribery,  called 
Lucius  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey  himself,  to 
trial  for  like  participation  in  bribery.  Thereupon  Pompey 
put  on  mourning  and  many  of  the  jurors  did  the  same. 
Memmius  took  pity  on  the  republic  and  withdrew  the 
accusation. 


I 
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02  25.  Pompey,  as  though  he  had  completed  the  reforms  52 
that  made  the  one-man  power  necessary,  now  made  Scipio 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  however,  although 
others  were  invested  with  the  consulship,  he  was  none  the 
less  the  supervisor,  and  ruler,  and  all-in-all  in  Rome.  He 
enjoyed  the  good-will  of  the  Senate,  particularly  because 
they  were  jealous  of  Caesar,  who  did  not  consult  the  Senate 
during  his  consulship,  and  because  Pompey  had  so  speedily 
restored  the  sick  commonwealth,  and  had  not  made  him- 
self troublesome  or  offensive  to  any  of  them  during  his  term 
of  office.  The  banished  ones  went  to  Caesar  in  crowds  and 
advised  him  to  beware  of  Pompey,  saying  that  his  law 
about  bribery  was  especially  directed  against  himself. 
Caesar  cheered  them  up  and  spoke  well  of  Pompey.  He 
also  induced  the  tribunes  to  bring  in  a  law  to  enable  him- 
self to  stand  for  the  consulship  a  second  time  while  absent, 
and  this  was  enacted  while  Pompey  was  still  consul  and 
without  opposition  from  him.  Caesar  suspected  that  the 
Senate  would  resist  this  project  and  feared  lest  he  should 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  and  ex- 

33  posed  to  his  enemies.  So  he  tried  to  retain  his  power  51 
until  he  should  be  elected  consul,  and  asked  the  Senate  to 
grant  him  a  little  more  time  in  his  present  command  of 
Gaul,  or  of  a  part  of  it.  Marcellus,  who  succeeded  Pom- 
pey as  consul,  forbade  it.  They  say  that  when  this  was 
announced  to  Caesar,  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt 
and  exclaimed,  "This  shall  give  it  to  me."1 

26. .  Caesar  built  the  town  of   Novum  Comum2  at  the 

1  This  is  a  highly  improbable  tale.  Caesar  was  not  in  the  least  given 
to  theatrical  display.  Plutarch  {Life  of  C&sar,  29)  says :  "  It  is  said 
that  one  of  Caesar's  centurions,  who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Rome, 
standing  before  the  senate-house  one  day,  and  being  told  that  the 
Senate  would  not  give  a  longer  time  in  his  government,  clapped  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  said,  '  But  this  shall  give  it.' " 

2  The  modern  Como.  Strabo  (v.  1 .  6)  says  that  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  restored  Como,  which  was  then  a  town 
of  moderate  size  oppressed  by  the  neighboring  Rhetians;  that  Gaius 
Scipio  added  about  3000  to  its  population,  and  that  Caesar  added  5000 
more,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  500  Greeks.  "To  the 
latter,"  he  continues,  "  Caesar  gave  the  right  of  citizenship  and  inscribed 
them  among  the  colonists,  but  they  did  not  live  there  permanently, 
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703  foot  of  the  Alps  and  gave  it  the  Latin  rights,  which  included 
a  provision  that  those  who  had  exercised  the  yearly  chief 
magistracy  should  be  Roman  citizens.  One  of  these  men, 
who  had  held  this  office  and  was  consequently  considered 
a  Roman  citizen,  was  beaten  with  rods  for  some  reason  by 
order  of  Marcellus  in  defiance  of  Caesar  —  a  punishment 
that  was  never  inflicted  on  Roman  citizens.  Marcellus  in 
his  passion  revealed  his  real  intention  that  the  blows  should 
be  the  marks  of  the  foreigner,  and  he  told  the  man  to  carry 
his  scars  and  show  them  to  Caesar.  So  insulting  was  Mar- 
cellus. Moreover,  he  proposed  to  send  successors  to  take 
command  of  Caesar's  provinces  before  his  time  had  expired, 
but  Pompey  interfered,  making  a  pretence  of  fairness  and 
good-will,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  put  an  indignity 
on  a  distinguished  man  who  had  been  so  extremely  useful 
to  his  country,  merely  on  account  of  a  short  interval  of 
time;  but  he  made  it  plain  that  Caesar's  command  must 
come  to  an  end  immediately  on  its  expiration.     For  this 

704  reason  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Caesar  were  chosen  consuls 
for  the  ensuing  year:  ./Emilius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus, cousin  of  the  Marcellus  before  mentioned.  Curio, 
who  was  also  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar,  but  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  masses  and  a  most  accomplished  speaker,  was 
chosen  tribune.  Caesar  was  not  able  to  influence  Claudius 
with  money,  but  he  bought  the  neutrality  of  Paulus  for 
1500  talents  and  the  assistance  of  Curio  with  a  still  larger 
sum,  because  he  knew  that  the  latter  was  heavily  burdened 
with  debt.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  Paulus  built  and 
dedicated  to  the  Roman  people  the  Basilica  that  bears  his 
name,  a  very  beautiful  structure. 

27.  Curio,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  detected 
changing  sides  too  suddenly,  brought  forward  vast  plans 
for  repairing  and  building  roads,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
superintendent  for  five  years.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
carry  any  such  measure,  but  he  hoped  that  Pompey' s  friends 
would  oppose  him  so  that  he  might  have  that  as  an  excuse 
for  opposing  Pompey.     Things  turned  out  as  he  had  antici- 

although  they  gave  the  name  to  the  settlement.  All  the  inhabitants 
are  called  Neocomitre  which,  by  interpretation,  means  the  people  of 
Novum  Comum."  So  it  appears  that  the  place  was  recruited  by  Caesar, 
not  originally  founded  by  him. 
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m  pated,  so  that  he  had  a  pretext  for  disagreement.  Claudius  50 
proposed  the  sending  of  successors  to  take  command  of 
Caesar's  provinces,  as  his  term  was  now  expiring.  Paulus 
was  silent.  Curio,  who  was  thought  to  differ  from  both, 
praised  the  motion  of  Claudius,  but  added  that  Pompey 
ought  to  resign  his  provinces  and  army  just  like  Caesar,  for 
in  this  way  he  said  the  commonwealth  would  be  made  free 
and  be  relieved  from  fear  in  all  directions.  Many  opposed 
this  as  unjust,  because  Pompey 's  term  had  not  yet  expired. 
Then  Curio  came  out  more  openly  and  decidedly  against 
appointing  successors  to  Caesar  unless  Pompey  also  should 
lay  down  his  command;  for  since  they  were  both  suspicious 
of  each  other,  he  contended  that  there  could  be  no  lasting 
peace  to  the  commonwealth  unless  both  were  reduced  to 
the  character  of  private  citizens.  He  said  this  because  he 
knew  that  Pompey  would  not  give  up  his  command  and 
because  he  saw  that  the  people  were  incensed  against  Pom- 
pey on  account  of  his  prosecutions  for  bribery.  As  Curio's 
position  was  plausible,  the  plebeians  praised  him  as  the  only 
one  who  was  willing  to  incur  the  enmity  of  both  Pompey 
and  Caesar  in  order  to  fulfil  worthily  his  duties  as  a  citizen; 
and  once  they  escorted  him  home  like  an  athlete,  scatter- 
ing flowers,  as  though  he  had  won  the  prize  in  some  great 
and  difficult  contest,  for  nothing  was  considered  more 
perilous  then  than  to  have  a  difference  with  Pompey. 

28.  Pompey,  while  lying  sick  in  Italy,1  wrote  an  artful 
letter  to  the  Senate,  praising  Caesar's  exploits  and  also  re- 
counting his  own  from  the  beginning,  saying  that  he  had 
been  invested  with  a  third  consulship,  and  with  provinces 
and  an  army  afterward,  which  he  had  not  solicited,  but 
had  been  called  to  serve  the  public  weal.  He  added  that 
the  powers  which  he  had  accepted  unwillingly  he  would 
gladly  yield  to  those  who  wished  to  take  them  back,  and 
would  not  wait  the  time  fixed  for  their  expiration.  The 
artfulness  of  this  communication  consisted  in  showing  the 
fairness  of  Pompey  and  in  exciting  prejudice  against  Cae- 
sar, as  though  the  latter  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand even  at  the  appointed  time.  When  Pompey  came 
back  to  the  city,  he  spoke  to  the  senators  in  the  same  way 

1  Cicero  makes  mention  of  this  illness  of  Pompey  in  the  Tusculan 
Disputations  (i.  35). 
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704  and  then,  also,  promised  to  lay  down  his  command.  As  a  50 
friend  and  marriage  connection  of  Caesar  he  said  that  the 
latter  would  very  cheerfully  do  the  same,  for  his  had  been 
a  long  and  laborious  contest  against  very  warlike  peoples; 
he  had  added  much  to  the  Roman  power  and  now  he 
would  come  back  to  his  honors  and  his  sacrificings 1  and 
take  his  rest.  He  said  these  things  in  order  that  successors 
to  Caesar  might  be  sent  at  once,  while  he  (Pompey)  should 
merely  stand  on  his  promise.  Curio  exposed  his  artifice, 
saying  that  promises  were  not  sufficient,  and  insisting  that 
Pompey  should  lay  down  his  command  now  and  that  Caesar 
should  not  be  disarmed  until  Pompey  himself  had  returned 
to  private  life.  On  account  of  private  enmity,  he  said,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  either  for  Caesar  or  for  the  Romans 
that  such  great  authority  should  be  held  by  one  man. 
Rather  should  each  of  them  have  power  against  the  other  in 
case  one  should  attempt  violence  against  the  commonwealth. 
Throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  denounced  Pompey  unsparingly 
as  one  aiming  at  supreme  power,  and  said  that  unless  he 
would  lay  down  his  command  now,  when  he  had  the  fear  of 
Caesar  before  his  eyes,  he  would  never  lay  it  down  at  all. 
He  moved  that,  unless  they  both  obeyed,  both  should  be 
voted  public  enemies  and  military  forces  be  levied  against 
them.  In  this  way  he  concealed  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
bought  by  Caesar. 

29.  Pompey  was  angry  with  him  and  threatened  him  and 
at  once  withdrew  indignantly  to  his  country-seat.  The 
Senate  now  had  suspicions  of  both,  but  it  considered  Pom- 
pey the  better  republican  of  the  two,  and  it  hated  Caesar 
because  he  had  not  shown  it  proper  respect  during  his  con- 
sulship. Some  of  the  senators  really  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  the  commonwealth  to  deprive  Pompey  of  his 
power  until  after  Caesar  should  lay  down  his,  since  the  latter 
was  outside  of  the  city  and  was  the  man  of  more  towering 
designs.  Curio  held  the  contrary  opinion,  that  they  had 
need  of  Caesar  against  the  power  of  Pompey,  or  otherwise 
that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded  at  the  same  time. 
As  the  Senate  would  not  agree  with  him  he  dismissed  it, 

1  dvo-ias,  "  sacrificings."  This  refers,  says  Combes-Dounous,  to 
Caesar's  duties  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  a  life  office,  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  in  his  younger  days. 
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7o4  leaving  the  whole  business  still  unfinished.  He  had  the  50 
power  to  do  so  as  tribune.  Thus  Pompey  had  occasion  to 
regret  that  he  had  restored  the  tribunician  power  to  its 
pristine  vigor  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  feeble- 
ness by  Sulla.  Nevertheless,  one  decree  was  voted  before 
the  session  was  ended,  and  that  was  that  Caesar  and  Pompey 
should  each  send  one  legion  of  soldiers  to  Syria  to  defend 
the  province  on  account  of  the  disaster  to  Crassus.  Pom- 
pey artfully  recalled  the  legion  that  he  had  lately  lent  to 
Caesar  on  account  of  the  disaster  to  Caesar's  two  generals, 
Titurius  and  Cotta.  Caesar  awarded  to  each  soldier  250 
drachmas  and  sent  the  legion  to  Rome  together  with  another 
of  his  own.  As  the  expected  danger  did  not  show  itself  in 
Syria,  these  legions  were  sent  into  winter  quarters  at  Capua. 
30.  The  persons  who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar 
to  bring  these  legions  spread  many  reports  derogatory  to 
Caesar  and  repeated  them  to  Pompey.  They  said  that 
Caesar's  army  was  wasted  by  protracted  service,  that  the 
soldiers  longed  for  their  homes  and  would  change  to  the 
side  of  Pompey  as  soon  as  they  should  cross  the  Alps. 
They  spoke  in  this  way  either  from  ignorance  or  because 
they  were  corrupted.  In  fact,  every  soldier  was  strongly 
attached  to  Caesar  and  labored  zealously  for  him,  under  the 
force  of  discipline  and  the  influence  of  the  gain  which  war 
usually  brings  to  victors  and  which  they  received  from  Cae- 
sar also;  for  he  gave  with  a  lavish  hand  in  order  to  mould 
them  to  his  designs.  They  knew  what  his  designs  were, 
but  they  stood  by  him  nevertheless.  Pompey  believed 
what  was  reported  to  him  and  collected  neither  soldiers 
nor  apparatus  suitable  for  so  great  a  contest.1  In  the 
Senate  the  opinion  of  each  member  was  asked  and  Claudius 
craftily  divided  the  question  and  took  the  votes  separately, 
thus:  "Shall  successors  be  sent  to  Caesar?"  and  again, 
"Shall  Pompey  be  deprived  of  his  command?"  The 
majority  voted  against  the  latter  proposition,  and  it  was 

1  A  parallel  passage  in  Plutarch  says  that  "  when  some  were  saying 
that  if  Caesar  should  turn  his  forces  against  the  city,  they  could  not  see 
what  power  would  be  able  to  resist  him,  Pompey  smiled,  and  with 
great  unconcern  bade  them  take  no  care  of  that, '  for,'  he  said,  'when- 
ever I  stamp  upon  the  ground  in  any  part  of  Italy  there  will  rise  up 
forces  enough  both  horse  and  foot'  "     {Life  of  Pompey,  57.) 
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704  decreed  that  successors  to  Caesar  should  be  sent.  Then  50 
Curio  put  the  question  whether  both  should  lay  down  their 
commands,  and  22  senators  voted  in  the  negative  while 
370  went  back  to  the  opinion  of  Curio  in  order  to  avoid 
civil  discord.1  Then  Claudius  dismissed  the  Senate,  ex- 
claiming, "Enjoy  your  victory  and  have  Caesar  for  a 
master." 

31.  Suddenly  a  false  rumor  came  that  Caesar  had  crossed 
the  Alps  and  was  marching  on  the  city,  whereupon  there 
was  a  great  tumult  and  consternation  on  all  sides.  Claudius 
moved  that  the  army  at  Capua  be  turned  against  Caesar  as 
a  public  enemy.  When  Curio  opposed  him  on  the  ground 
that  the  rumor  was  false  he  exclaimed,  "  If  I  am  prevented 
by  the  vote  of  the  Senate  from  taking  steps  for  the  public 
safety,  I  will  take  such  steps  on  my  own  responsibility  as 
consul."  After  saying  this  he  darted  out  of  the  Senate  and 
proceeded  to  the  suburbs  with  his  colleague,  where  he  pre- 
sented a  sword  to  Pompey,  and  said,  "  I  and  my  colleague 
command  you  to  march  against  Caesar  in  behalf  of  your 
country,  and  we  give  you  for  this  purpose  the  army  now  at 
Capua,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  and  whatever  addi- 
tional forces  you  yourself  choose  to  levy."  Pompey  prom- 
ised to  obey  the  orders  of  the  consuls,  but  he  added, 
"unless  we  can  do  better,"  thus  dealing  in  trickery  and 
still  making  a  pretence  of  fairness.  Curio  had  no  power 
outside  of  the  city  (for  it  was  not  permitted  to  the  tribunes 
to  go  beyond  the  walls),  but  he  publicly  deplored  the  state 
of  affairs  and  demanded  that  the  consuls  should  make 
proclamation  that  nobody  need  obey  the  conscription 
ordered  by  Pompey.  As  he  could  accomplish  nothing,  and 
as  his  term  of  office  as  tribune  was  about  expiring,  and  he 
feared  for  his  safety  and  despaired  of  being  able  to  render 
any  further  assistance  to  Caesar,  he  hastily  departed  to  join 
the  latter. 

1  Mendelssohn  marks  the  text  at  this  place  turbata. 
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Caesar  offers  to  lay  down  his  Arms  at  the  Same  Time  with  Pom- 
pey  —  The  Senate  declares  Caesar  a  Public  Enemy  —  Caesar  ad- 
dresses his  Soldiers  —  War  openly  declared  —  Caesar  crosses  the 
Rubicon  —  Seizes  Ariminum  —  Panic  and  Prodigies  in  Italy  — 
Pompey  departs  to  the  Army  at  Capua 

R.  B.C. 

04  32.  Caesar  had  lately  recrossed  the  straits  from  Britain  50 
and,  after  traversing  the  Gallic  country  along  the  Rhine, 
had  passed  the  Alps  with  5000  foot  and  300  horse  and 
arrived  at  Ravenna,  which  was  contiguous  to  Italy  and  the 
last  town  in  his  government.  After  embracing  Curio  and 
returning  thanks  for  what  he  had  done  for  him,  he  looked 
over  the  present  situation.  Curio  advised  him  to  bring  his 
whole  army  together  now  and  lead  it  to  Rome,  but  Caesar 
thought  it  best  still  to  try  and  come  to  terms.  So  he  di- 
rected his  friends  to  make  an  agreement  in  his  behalf,  that 
he  should  deliver  up  all  his  provinces  and  soldiers,  except 
that  he  should  retain  two  legions  and  Illyria  with  Cisalpine 
Gaul  until  he  should  be  chosen  consul.  This  was  satisfac- 
tory to  Pompey,  but  the  consuls  refused.     Caesar  then  wrote 

a  letter  to  the  Senate,  which  Curio  carried  a  distance  of 
1300  stades1  in  three  days  and  delivered  to  the  newly 
elected  consuls  as  they  entered  the  senate-house  on  the  first 

05  of  the  calends  of  January.2  The  letter  embraced  a  calm  49 
recital  of  all  that  Caesar  had  done  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  and  a  proposal  that  he  would  lay  down  his  com- 
mand at  the  same  time  with  Pompey,  but  that  if  Pompey 
should  retain  his  command  he  would  not  lay  down  his  own, 
but  would  come  quickly  and  avenge  his  country's  wrongs 
and  his  own.  When  this  letter  was  read,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered a  declaration  of  war,  a  vehement  shout  was  raised  on 
all  sides  that  Lucius  Domitius  be  appointed  as  Caesar's  suc- 
cessor. Domitius  took  the  field  immediately  with  4000  of 
the  new  levies. 

33.    Since  Antony  and  Cassius,  who  succeeded  Curio  as 
tribunes,   agreed  with  the  latter   in  opinion,   the  Senate 

1  About  150  English  miles.     The  Vatican  codex  says  1300  stades; 
all  the  others  say  3300  (378  miles),  which  is  quite  incredible. 

2  Literally :  "  On  the  day  of  the  new  moon  of  the  year." 
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705  became  more  bitter  than  ever  and  declared  Pompey's  army  49 


the  protector  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Caesar  a  public  enemy. 
The  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  ordered  Antony  and 
his  friends  out  of  the  Senate  lest  they  should  surfer  some 
harm,  although  they  were  tribunes.  Then  Antony  sprang 
from  his  chair  in  anger  and  with  a  loud  voice  called  gods 
and  men  to  witness  the  indignity  put  upon  the  sacred  and 
inviolable  office  of  tribune,  saying  that  while  they  (the 
tribunes)  were  expressing  the  opinion  which  they  deemed 
conducive  to  the  public  interest,  they  were  driven  out  with 
contumely  though  they  had  wrought  no  murder  or  other 
outrage.  Having  spoken  thus  he  rushed  out  like  one  pos- 
sessed, predicting  war,  slaughter,  proscription,  banishment, 
confiscation,  and  various  other  impending  evils,  and  invok- 
ing direful  curses  on  the  authors  of  them.  Curio  and  Cas- 
sius  rushed  out  with  him,  for  a  detachment  of  Pompey's 
army  was  already  observed  standing  around  the  senate- 
house.  The  tribunes  made  their  way  to  Caesar  the  next 
night  with  the  utmost  speed,  concealing  themselves  in  a 
hired  carriage,  and  disguised  as  slaves.  Caesar  showed 
them  in  this  condition  to  his  army,  whom  he  excited  by 
saying  that  his  soldiers,  after  all  their  great  deeds,  had  been 
stigmatized  as  public  enemies  and  that  distinguished  men 
like  these,  who  had  dared  to  speak  out  for  them,  had  been 
thus  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  city.1 

34.  The  war  had  now  been  begun  on  both  sides  and 
already  openly  declared.  The  Senate,  thinking  that  Cae- 
sar's army  would  be  slow  in  arriving  from  Gaul  and  that  he 
would  not  rush  into  so  great  an  adventure  with  a  small 
force,  directed  Pompey  to  assemble  130,000  Italian  sol- 
diers, chiefly  veterans  who  had  had  experience  in  war,  and 
to  recruit  as  many  able-bodied  men  as  possible  from  the 
neighboring  provinces.  They  voted  him  for  the  war  all 
the  money  in  the  public  treasury  at  once,  and  their  own 
private  fortunes  in  addition  if  they  should  be  needed  for 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  With  the  fury  of  party  rage  they 
levied  additional  contributions  on  the  allied  cities,  which 

1  This  speech  is  reported  by  Cresar  himself  at  considerable  length  in 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  War  (i.  7).  It  was  made  to  the  thirteenth 
legion,  the  only  one  present.  The  soldiers  cried  out  that  they  were 
ready  to  defend  their  general  and  the  tribunes  from  all  harm. 
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5  they  collected  with  the  greatest  possible  haste.  Caesar  had  49 
sent  messengers  to  bring  his  own  army,  but  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  rely  upon  the  terror  caused  by  the  celerity  and 
audacity  of  his  movements,  rather  than  on  the  magnitude 
of  his  preparations,  he  decided  to  take  the  aggressive  in 
this  great  war  with  his  5000  men  and  to  anticipate  the 
enemy  by  seizing  the  advantageous  positions  in  Italy. 

35.  Accordingly,  he  sent  forward  some  centurions  with 
a  few  of  his  bravest  troops  in  peaceful  garb  to  go  inside  the 
walls  of  Ariminirm  and  take  it  by  surprise.  This  was  the 
first  town  in  Italy  after  leaving  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Toward 
evening  Caesar  himself  rose  from  a  banquet  on  a  plea  of  in- 
disposition, leaving  some  friends  who  were  still  feasting. 
He  mounted  his  chariot  and  drove  toward  Ariminum,  his 
cavalry  following  at  a  short  distance.  When  his  course 
brought  him  to  the  river  Rubicon,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Italy,  he  stopped  and,  while  gazing  at  the  stream, 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  evils  that  might  result  from  his 
crossing  it  with  arms.  Recovering  himself  he  said  to  those 
who  were  present,  "My  friends,  stopping  here  will  be  the 
beginning  of  sorrows  for  me;  crossing  over  will  be  such  for 
all  mankind."  Thereupon,  he  crossed  with  a  rush  like  one 
inspired,  uttering  the  common  phrase,  "  Let  the  die  be 
cast."  :  Then  he  resumed  his  hasty  journey  and  took  pos- 
session of  Ariminum  about  daybreak,  advanced  beyond  it, 
stationed  guards  at  the  commanding  positions,  and,  either 
by  force  or  by  kindness,  mastered  all  whom  he  fell  in  with. 
As  is  usual  in  cases  of  panic,  there  was  flight  and  migration 
from  all  the  country-side  in  disorder  and  tears,  the  people 
having  no  exact  knowledge,  but  thinking  that  Caesar  had 
arrived  with  an  army  of  boundless  strength. 

36.  When  the  consuls  learned  the  facts  they  did  not 
allow  Pompey  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  ex- 
perienced as  he  was  in  military  affairs,  but  urged  him  to 
traverse  Italy  and  raise  troops,  as  though  the  city  were  on 

1  "The  Rubicon,"  says  Duruy,  "is  probably  the  Fiumicino  di  Savig- 
nano,  a  reddish  torrent  twelve  miles  north  of  Ariminum,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  three  brooks  from  the  Apennines."  Duruy  doubts  the 
whole  story  of  Csesar's  hesitation  at  the  Rubicon,  but  Plutarch  {Life 
of  Casar,  32)  says  that  Asinius  Pollio  was  present;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  both  Plutarch  and  Appian  drew  from  Pollio's  history. 
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705  the  point  of  being  captured.  The  Senate  also  was  alarmed  49 
at  Caesar's  unexpectedly  swift  advance,  for  which  it  was 
still  unprepared,  and  in  its  panic  repented  that  it  had  not 
accepted  Caesar's  proposals,  which  it  considered  just  at 
last,  after  fear  had  turned  it  from  party  rage  to  the  counsels 
of  prudence.  Many  portents  and  signs  in  the  sky  took 
place.  It  rained  blood.  Sweat  issued  from  the  statues  of 
the  gods.  Lightning  struck  several  temples.  A  mule  gave 
birth  to  a  colt.1  There  were  many  other  prodigies  which 
betokened  an  overturn  and  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment for  all  time.  Prayers  were  offered  up  in  public  as 
was  customary  in  times  of  danger,  and  the  people  who  re- 
membered the  evil  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  clamored 
that  both  Caesar  and  Pompey  ought  to  lay  down  their  com- 
mands as  the  only  means  of  averting  war.  Cicero  proposed 
to  send  messengers  to  Caesar  in  order  to  come  to  an 
arrangement.2 

37.  As  the  consuls  opposed  all  accommodation  Favonius, 
in  ridicule  of  Pompey  for  something  he  had  said  a  little 
before,  advised  him  to  stamp  on  the  ground  with  his  foot 
and  raise  armies  in  that  way.  "You  can  have  them,"  re- 
plied Pompey,  "if  you  will  follow  me  and  not  consider  it 
such  a  terrible  thing  to  leave  Rome,  and  Italy  also  if  need 
be.  Places  and  houses  are  not  strength  and  freedom  to 
men;  but  men,  wherever  they  may  be,  have  these  qualities 
within  themselves,  and  by  defending  themselves  shall  re- 
cover their  homes."  After  saying  this  and  after  threaten- 
ing those  who  should  remain  behind  and  desert  their 
country's  cause  in  order  to  save  their  fields  and  their  goods, 
he  left  the  Senate  and  the  city  immediately  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Capua,  and  the  consuls  followed  him. 
The  other  senators  remained  undecided  a  long  time  and 

1  This  was  a  favorite  prodigy  among  the  Romans.  It  was  observed 
when  Sulla  was  advancing,  after  his  war  against  Mithridates  (i.  83 
supra).  Cicero  alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  treatise  on  Divination 
(ii.  22). 

2  Plutarch  {Life  of  Pompey,  59)  says  that  Cicero,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  Cilicia,  labored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  proposing 
that  Caesar  should  leave  his  province  of  Gaul  and  disband  his  army, 
reserving  two  legions  only,  together  with  the  government  of  Ulyricum, 
and  be  nominated  for  a  second  consulship.  Caesar's  friends  afterward 
reduced  his  claims  to  one  legion,  but  even  that  was  rejected. 
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5  passed  the  night  together  in  the  senate-house.     At  day-  49 
break,  however,  most  of  them  departed  and  hastened  after 
Pompey. 

Chapter  VI 

Caesar  captures  Corfinium  and  L.  Domitius  —  The  Consuls  cross  over  to 
Dyrrachium  —  Pompey  escapes  from  Csesar  at  Brundusium  —  Caesar 
takes  the  Money  from  the  Public  Treasury  —  Caesar  marches  to 
Spain  —  Captures  the  Pompeian  Forces  there 

38.  At  Corfinium  Cassar  came  up  with  and  besieged 
Lucius  Domitius,  who  had  been  sent  to  be  his  successor  in 
the  command  of  Gaul  but  who  did  not  have  all  of  his  4000 
men  with  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Corfinium  captured 
him  at  the  gates,  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  and  brought 
him  to  Caesar.1  The  latter  received  the  soldiers  of  Domi- 
tius, who  offered  themselves  to  him,  with  kindness,  in  order 
to  encourage  others  to  join  him,  and  he  allowed  Domitius 
to  go  unharmed  wherever  he  liked,  and  to  take  his  money 
with  him.2  He  hoped  perhaps  that  Domitius  would  stay 
with  him  on  account  of  this  beneficence,  but  he  did  not 
prevent  him  from  joining  Pompey.  While  these  transac- 
tions were  taking  place  so  swiftly,  Pompey  hastened  from 
Capua  to  Luceria  and  thence  to  Brundusium  in  order  to 
cross  the  Adriatic  to  Epirus  and  complete  his  preparations 
for  war  there.  He  wrote  letters  to  all  the  provinces  and 
the  commanders  thereof,  to  princes,  kings,  and  cities  to 
send  aid  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed,  and  this  they  did  zealously.  Pompey' s  own  army 
was  in  Spain  ready  to  move  wherever  it  might  be  needed. 

1  "  If  we  may  believe  Lucan,"  says  Combes-Dounous,  "  the  soldiers 
of  Domitius  themselves  delivered  him  to  Caesar  :  " 

Ecce  nefas  belli,  reseratis  agmina  portis 
Captivum  traxere  ducem.     {Pharsalia,  ii.  506.) 

There  is  better  authority  for  this  statement  than  Lucan.  Caesar 
affirms  it  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  military  operations  around 
Corfinium.     {Civil  War,  i.  23.) 

2  Caesar  says  that  he  allowed  Domitius  to  take  this  money  although 
he  knew  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  Pompey  for  the  pay  of  his 
troops.     {Ibid.) 

VOL.  II  —  I 
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705  Pompey  gave  some  of  the  legions  he  already  had  in  Italy 
to  the  consuls  to  be  moved  from  Brundusium  to  Epirus. 

39.  The  consuls  crossed  safely  to  Dyrrachium,1  which 
some  persons,  by  reason  of  the  following  error,  consider 
the  same  as  Epidamnus.  A  barbarian  king  of  the  region, 
Epidamnus  by  name,  built  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  and  named 
it  after  himself.  Dyrrachus,  the  son  of  his  daughter  and 
of  Neptune  (as  is  supposed),  added  a  dockyard  to  it  which 
he  named  Dyrrachium.  When  the  brothers  of  this  Dyr- 
rachus made  war  against  him,  Hercules,  who  was  returning 
from  Erythea,  formed  an  alliance  with  him  for  a  part  of 
his  territory;  wherefore  the  Dyrrachians  claim  Hercules  as 
their  founder  because  he  had  a  share  of  their  land,  not  that 
they  repudiate  Dyrrachus,  but  because  they  pride  them- 
selves on  Hercules  even  more  as  a  god.  In  the  battle 
which  took  place  it  is  said  that  Hercules  killed  Ionius,  the 
son  of  Dyrrachus,  by  mistake,  and  that  after  performing  the 
funeral  rites  he  threw  the  body  into  the  sea  in  order  that  it 
might  bear  his  name.'2  At  a  later  period  the  Briges,  re- 
turning from  Phrygia,  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  country.  They  were  supplanted  by  the  Tau- 
lantii,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  who  were  displaced  in  their  turn 
by  the  Liburnians,  another  Illyrian  tribe,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  piratical  expeditions  against  their  neigh- 
bors, with  very  swift  ships.  Hence  the  Romans  call  swift 
ships  UburniccB,  because  these  were  the  first  ones  they  came 
in  conflict  with.  The  people  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Dyrrachium  by  the  Liburnians  procured  the  aid  of  the 
Corcyreans,  who  then  ruled  the  sea,  and  drove  out  the  Li- 
burnians. The  Corcyreans  mingled  their  own  colonists 
with  them  and  thus  it  came  to  be  considered  a  Greek  port; 

1  The  modern  Durazzo. 

2  The  Ionian  sea  of  the  Greeks  was  the  southern  part  of  the  Adriatic 
lying  between  Greece  and  Italy.  Strabo  (v.  I,  8)  says  that  the  Adri- 
atic took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Atria  in  Venetia.  In  another  place 
(vii.  5,  10),  he  says:  "The  Ionian  and  the  Adriatic  have  a  common 
mouth,  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  first  part  of  this  sea  was 
called  the  Ionian,  and  the  interior  portion,  as  far  as  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, the  Adriatic,  but  now  the  whole  is  called  by  the  latter  name. 
Theopompus  says  that  the  former  of  these  names  was  derived  from  a 
man  who  ruled  this  region  and  was  a  native  of  Issa,  and  that  the  latter 
was  derived  from  the  river  Adria."     This  river  is  the  modern  Tartaro. 
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5  but  the  Corcyreans  changed  its  name,  because  they  consid-  49 
ered  it  unpropitious,  and  called  it  Epidamnus  from  the 
town  just  above  it,  and  Thucydides  gives  it  that  name  also. 
Nevertheless,   the  former  name  prevailed  finally  and  it  is 
now  called  Dyrrachium. 

40.  A  portion  of  Pompey's  forces  had  crossed  to  Dyr- 
rachium with  the  consuls.  Pompey  led  the  remainder  to 
Brundusium,  where  he  awaited  the  return  of  the  ships  that 
had  carried  the  others  over.  Here  Caesar  advanced  against 
him,  and  he  defended  himself  by  walls  and  dug  trenches  in 
the  city1  until  his  fleet  came  back.  Then  he  took  his 
departure  in  the  early  evening,  leaving  the  bravest  of  his 
troops  on  the  walls.  These  also  sailed  away  after  nightfall, 
with  a  favorable  wind.  Thus  Pompey  and  his  whole  army 
abandoned  Italy  and  passed  over  to  Epirus.  Caasar,  seeing 
the  general  drift  of  public  opinion  toward  Pompey,  was  at 
a  loss  which  way  to  turn  or  from  what  point  to  begin  the 
war.  As  he  had  apprehensions  of  Pompey's  army  in  Spain, 
which  was  large  and  well  disciplined  by  long  service  (lest 
while  he  was  pursuing  Pompey  it  should  fall  upon  his  rear), 
he  decided  to  march  to  Spain  and  destroy  that  army  first. 
He  now  divided  his  forces  into  five  parts,  one  of  which  he 
left  at  Brundusium,  another  at  Hydrus,2  and  another  at 
Tarentum  to  guard  Italy.  Another  he  sent  under  command 
of  Quintus  Valerius  to  take  possession  of  the  grain-pro- 
ducing island  of  Sardinia,  which  he  did.  He  sent  Asinius 
Pollio  to  Sicily,  which  was  then  under  the  command  of 
Cato.  When  Cato  asked  him  whether  he  had  brought  the 
order  of  the  Senate,  or  that  of  the  people,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  government  that  had  been  assigned  to  another, 
Pollio  replied,  "The  master  of  Italy  has  sent  me  on  this 
business."  Cato  answered  that  in  order  to  spare  the  lives 
of  those  under  his  command  he  would  not  make  resistance 

1  Csesar  says  that  "  Pompey,  either  alarmed  at  Caesar's  works,  or  be- 
cause he  had  decided  from  the  beginning  to  leave  Italy,  began  to 
prepare  for  his  departure  as  soon  as  his  ships  should  return,  and  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  delay  Caesar's  onset,  lest  the  soldiers  should 
break  in  while  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  he  blocked  up  the 
gates,  built  walls  in  the  streets  and  avenues,  dug  ditches  across  the 
ways  and  drove  sharpened  stakes  and  branches  of  trees  in  them."  (  Civil 
War,  i.  27.) 

2  The  modern  Otranto. 
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705  there.     He  then  sailed  away  to  Corcyra  and  from  Corcyra 
to  Pompey.1 

41.  Caesar  hastened  to  Rome.  He  found  the  people 
shuddering  with  recollection  of  the  horrors  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  and  he  cheered  them  with  the  prospect  and  promise 
of  clemency.  In  proof  of  his  kindness  to  his  enemies,  he 
said  that  he  had  taken  Lucius  Domitius  prisoner  and  al- 
lowed him  to  go  away  unharmed  with  his  money.  Never- 
theless, he  broke  the  bolts  of  the  public  treasury,  and  when 
Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
entering,  threatened  him  with  death.  He  took  away  money 
hitherto  untouched,  which,  they  say,  had  been  deposited 
there  long  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  with  a 
public  curse  upon  anybody  who  should  take  it  out  except 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  Gauls.  Caesar  said  that  he  had 
subjugated  the  Gauls  completely  and  thus  released  the 
commonwealth  from  the  curse.  He  then  placed  ^Emilius 
Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  city,  and  the  tribune,  Mark 
Antony,  in  charge  of  Italy  and  of  the  army  guarding  it. 
Outside  of  Italy  he  chose  Curio  to  take  command  of  Sicily 
in  place  of  Cato,2  and  Quintus  Valerius  for  Sardinia.  He 
sent  Gaius  Antonius  to  Illyria  and  intrusted  Cisalpine  Gaul 
to  Licinius  Crassus.  He  ordered  the  building  of  two  fleets 
with  all  speed,  one  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  other  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  appointed  Hortensius  and  Dolabella 
their  admirals  while  they  were  still  under  construction. 

42.  Having  prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  Italy  inacces- 
sible to  Pompey,  Caesar  went  to  Spain,  where  he  encoun- 
tered Petreius  and  Afranius,  Pompey 's  lieutenants,  and  was 
worsted  by  them  at  first  and  afterward  had  an  indecisive 

1  Asinius  Pollio  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  from  the  year  60  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  which  is  lost.  It  is  the  subject  of  eulogy  in  one 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (Lib.  ii.  Carm.  1).  Mendelssohn  and  G. 
Thouret  are  of  the  opinion  that  both  Appian  and  Plutarch  drew  from 
some  Greek  author  who  drew  from  Pollio.  Appian  refers  to  Pollio's 
history  in  Sec.  82  infra. 

2  The  preceding  section  says  that  Asinius  Pollio  was  sent  to  take 
command  of  Sicily.  Gesar  himself  says  (i.  30)  that  he  sent  Curio  to 
Sicily  with  three  legions  and  ordered  him,  when  he  had  recovered  that 
inland,  to  transport  his  army  immediately  to  Africa.  He  adds  that 
Cato  was  energetically  preparing  for  war  by  land  and  sea,  but  that 
when  he  was  advised  of  Curio's  approach  he  fled  from  his  province. 
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55  engagement  with  them  near  the  town  of  Ilerda.1  He  49 
pitched  his  camp  on  some  high  ground  and  obtained  his 
supplies  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  river  Sicoris.2 
Suddenly  a  freshet  of  melting  snow  carried  away  his  bridge 
and  cut  off  a  great  number  of  his  men  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  were  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Petreius.  Caesar 
himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  suffered  very  severely 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  place,  from  hunger,  from  the 
weather,  and  from  the  enemy,  his  situation  being  in  no 
wise  different  from  that  of  a  siege.  Finally,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  summer,  Afranius  and  Petreius  withdrew  to  the 
interior  of  Spain  to  recruit  more  soldiers,  but  Caesar  con- 
tinually anticipated  them,  blocked  their  passage,  and  pre- 
vented their  advance.  He  also  surrounded  one  of  their 
divisions  that  had  been  sent  forward  to  capture  his  camp. 
They  raised  their  shields  over  their  heads  in  token  of  sur- 
render, but  Caesar  neither  captured  nor  slaughtered  them, 
but  allowed  them  to  go  back  to  Afranius  unharmed,  after 
his  usual  manner  of  winning  the  favor  of  his  enemies. 
Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  continual  intercourse 
between  the  camps  and  talk  of  reconciliation  among  the 
rank  and  file. 

43.  To  Afranius  and  some  of  the  other  officers  it  now 
seemed  best  to  abandon  Spain  to  Caesar,  provided  they  could 
go  unharmed  to  Pompey.  Petreius  opposed  this  and  ran 
through  the  camp  killing  those  of  Caesar's  men  whom  he 
found  holding  communication  with  his  own.  He  even 
slew  with  his  own  hand  one  of  his  officers  who  tried  to  re- 
strain him.  Moved  by  these  acts  of  severity  on  the  part  of 
Petreius,  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  more  attracted 
to  the  clemency  of  Caesar.  Soon  afterward  Caesar  managed 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  access  to  water,  and  Petreius  was 
compelled  by  necessity  to  come  with  Afranius  to  a  confer- 
ence with  Caesar  between  the  two  armies.  Here  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  abandon  Spain  to  Caesar,  and  that 
he  should  conduct  them  unharmed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Varus 3  and  allow  them  to  proceed  thence  to  Pompey. 

1  The  modern  Lerida. 

2  The  modern  Segre. 

8  The  modern  Var.  It  rises  in  the  Maritime  Alps  and  empties  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  Nice, 
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705  Arrived  at  this  stream,  Caesar  called  a  meeting  of  all  those 
who  were  from  Rome  or  Italy  and  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  enemies  (for  by  still  using  this  term  I  shall  make 
my  meaning  clearer  to  you),  I  did  not  destroy  those  of  you 
who  surrendered  to  me  when  you  had  been  sent  to  seize 
my  camp,  nor  the  rest  of  your  army  when  I  had  cut  you  off 
from  water,  although  Petreius  had  previously  slaughtered 
those  of  my  men  who  were  intercepted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Sicoris.  If  there  is  any  gratitude  among  you 
for  these  favors  tell  them  to  all  of  Pompey's  soldiers." 
After  speaking  thus  he  dismissed  them  uninjured,  and  he 
appointed  Quintus  Cassius  governor  of  Spain.  So  much 
for  the  operations  of  Caesar.1 


Chapter  VII 

Campaign  of  Curio  in  Africa  —  He  is  defeated  and  killed  —  Mutiny 
in  Caesar's  Army  at  Placentia  —  Caesar  chosen  Dictator 

44.  Attius  Varus  commanded  the  Pompeian  forces  in 
Africa,  and  Juba,  king  of  the  Mauritanian  Numidians,  was 
in  alliance  with  him.  Curio  sailed  from  Sicily  against 
them  in  behalf  of  Caesar  with  two  legions,  twelve  war  ves- 
sels, and  a  number  of  ships  of  burden.  He  landed  at 
Utica  and  put  to  flight  a  body  of  Numidian  horse  in  a  small 
cavalry  engagement  near  that  place,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  saluted  as  Imperator  by  the  soldiers  with  their  arms  still 
in  their  hands.  This  title  is  an  honor  conferred  upon  gen- 
erals by  their  soldiers,  who  thus  testify  that  they  consider 
them  worthy  to  be  their  commanders.  In  the  olden  time 
the  generals  accepted  this  honor  only  for  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits. At  present  I  understand  that  the  distinction  is 
limited  to  cases  where  at  least  10,000  of  the  enemy  have 
been  killed.  While  Curio  was  crossing  from  Sicily  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa  thinking  that,  in  emulation  of  the  glory 
of  Scipio,  he  would  establish  his  quarters  near  the  camp 

1  This  is  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  Ilerda  campaign.  That  of 
Plutarch  is  still  more  so.  A  detailed  narrative  of  it  is  given  by  Qesar 
himself  (i.  37-87),  showing  how  he  manoeuvred  the  enemy  into  a  sur- 
render without  coming  to  a  general  engagement. 
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[Of  the  latter,  poisoned  the  water  in  the  neighborhood.  49 
Their  expectation  was  fulfilled.  Curio  encamped  there  and 
his  army  immediately  fell  sick.  When  they  drank  the 
water  their  eyesight  became  dim  as  in  a  mist,  and  sleep 
with  torpor  ensued,  and  after  that  frequent  vomiting  and 
spasms  of  the  whole  body.  For  this  reason  Curio  changed 
his  camp  to  the  neighborhood  of  Utica  itself,  leading  his 
enfeebled  army  through  an  extensive  marshy  region.  But 
when  they  received  the  news  of  Csesar's  victory  in  Spain 
they  took  courage  and  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle  in 
a  narrow  space  along  the  seashore.  Here  a  severe  battle 
was  fought  in  which  Curio  lost  only  one  man,  while  Varus 
lost  600  killed,  besides  a  still  larger  number  wounded.1 

45.  Meantime,  while  Juba  was  advancing  a  false  report 
preceded  him,  that  he  had  turned  back  at  the  river  Bagra- 
das,  which  was  not  far  distant,  because  his  kingdom  had 
been  invaded  by  his  neighbors,  and  that  he  had  left  Saburra, 
his  general,  with  a  small  force  at  the  river.  Curio  believed 
this  report  and  about  the  third  hour  of  a  hot  summer  day 
led  the  greater  part  of  his  army  against  Saburra  by  a  sandy 
road  destitute  of  water;  for  even  if  there  were  any  streams 
there  in  winter  they  were  now  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  He  found  the  river  in  possession  of  Saburra  and  of 
the  king  himself.  Disappointed  in  his  expectation  Curio 
retreated  to  some  hills,  oppressed  by  fatigue,  heat,  and 
thirst.  When  the  enemy  beheld  him  in  this  condition  they 
crossed  the  river  prepared  for  fight.  Curio  despised  the 
danger  and  very  imprudently  led  his  enfeebled  army  down 
to  the  plain,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Numidian 
horse.  Here  for  some  time  he  sustained  the  attack  by  re- 
tiring slowly  and  drawing  his  men  together  into  a  small 
space,  but  being  much  distressed  he  retreated  again  to  the 
hills.  Asinius  Pollio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  had 
retreated  with  a  small  force  to  the  camp  at  Utica  lest  Varus 
should  make  an  attack  upon  it  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  the 
news  of  the  disaster  at  the  river.  Curio  perished  fighting 
bravely,  together  with  all  his  men,  not  one  returning  to 
Utica  after  Pollio.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  at  the 


1  This  story,  with  its  incredible  disproportion  of  loss,  is  related  also 
by  Caesar  (ii.  35),  who  tells  us  that  Varus  had  the  advantage  of  position. 
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705  river  Bagradas.     Curio's  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  49 
Juba. 

46.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  the 
camp  at  Utica,  Flamma,  the  admiral,  fled,  fleet  and  all, 
not  taking  a  single  one  of  the  land  forces  on  board,  but 
Pollio  rowed  out  in  a  small  boat  to  the  merchant  ships  that 
were  lying  at  anchor  near  by  and  besought  them  to  come 
to  the  shore  and  take  the  army  on  board.  Some  of  them 
did  so  by  night.  The  soldiers  came  aboard  in  such  crowds 
that  some  of  the  small  boats  were  sunk.  Of  those  who 
were  carried  out  to  sea,  and  who  had  money  with  them, 
many  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  merchants  for  the  sake 
of  the  money.  So  much  for  those  who  put  to  sea,  but  simi- 
lar calamities,  while  it  was  still  night,  befell  those  who 
remained  on  shore.  At  daybreak  they  surrendered  them- 
selves to  Varus,  but  Juba  came  up  and,  having  collected 
them  under  the  walls,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  claiming 
that  they  were  the  remainder  of  his  victory,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  even  Varus.  Thus  the 
two  Roman  legions  that  sailed  to  Africa  with  Curio  were 
totally  destroyed,  together  with  the  cavalry,  the  light-armed 
troops,  and  the  servants  belonging  to  the  army.  Juba,  after 
vaunting  his  great  exploit  to  Pompey,  returned  home. 

47.  About  this  time  [Gaius]  Antonius  was  defeated  in 
Illyriaby  Pompey's  lieutenant,  Octavius,  and  another  army 
of  Caesar  mutinied  at  Placentia,  crying  out  against  their 
officers  for  prolonging  the  war  and  not  paying  them  the  five 
minae1  that  Caesar  had  promised  them  as  a  donative  while 
they  were  still  at  Brundusium.  When  Caesar  heard  of  this 
he  flew  from  Massilia  to  Placentia  and  coming  before  the 
soldiers,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  addressed  them 
as  follows :  "  You  know  what  kind  of  speed  I  use  in  every- 
thing I  undertake.  This  war  is  not  prolonged  by  us,  but 
by  the  enemy,  who  have  fled  from  us.  You  reaped  great 
advantages  from  my  command  in  Gaul,  and  you  took  an 
oath  to  me  for  the  whole  of  this  war  and  not  for  a  part  only; 
and  now  you  abandon  us  in  the  midst  of  our  labors,  you 
revolt  against  your  officers,  you  propose  to  give  orders  to 
those  from  whom  you  are  bound  to  receive  orders.     Being 

1  The  silver  mina  was  equal  to  about  #18  of  our  money. 
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>5  myself  the  witness  of  my  liberality  to  you  heretofore  I  shall  49 
now  execute  the  law  of  our  country 1  by  decimating  the 
ninth  legion,  where  this  mutiny  began."  Straightway  a  cry 
went  up  from  the  whole  legion,  and  the  officers  threw  them- 
selves at  Caesar's  feet  in  supplication.  Caesar  yielded  little 
by  little  and  so  far  remitted  the  punishment  as  to  designate 
120  only  (who  seemed  to  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt), and  chose  twelve  of  these  by  lot  to  be  put  to  death. 
One  of  the  twelve  proved  that  he  was  absent  when  the  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  and  Caesar  put  to  death  in  his  stead 
the  centurion  who  had  accused  him. 

48.  After  thus  quelling  the  mutiny  at  Placentia  Caesar 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  trembling  people  chose  him 
dictator  without  any  decree  of  the  Senate  and  without  the 
intervention  of  a  magistrate.  But  he,  either  deprecating 
the  office  as  likely  to  prove  invidious  or  not  desiring  it, 
after  holding  it  only  eleven  days  (as  some  say)  designated 
himself  and  Publius  Isauricus  as  consuls.2  He  appointed 
or  changed  the  governors  of  provinces  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  He  assigned  Marcus  Lepidus  to  Spain,  Aulus 
Albinius  to  Sicily,  Sextus  Peducaeus  to  Sardinia,  and  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  to  the  newly  acquired  Gaul.  He  distributed 
corn  to  the  suffering  people  and  at  their  petition  he  allowed 
the  return  of  all  exiles  except  Milo.  When  he  was  asked 
to  decree  an  abolition  of  debts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
wars  and  seditions  had  caused  a  fall  of  prices,  he  refused 
it,  but  appointed  appraisers  of  vendible  goods  which 
debtors  might  give  to  their  creditors   instead  of  money.8 

1  "  The  Greek  text  in  several  old  MSS.  at  this  place  reads  UeTpriiw 
vbfj.'ti  which  supposes  a  Petreian  law  totally  unknown  in  Roman  history. 
Casaubon  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  it  ought  to  read  irarpiu)  i>6/u.u>  in- 
stead of  weTpyiai.  Tollius  sustained  the  correction  of  Casaubon  and 
the  MS.  of  the  library  of  Augsburg  and  that  of  Venice,  verified  by 
Schweighauser,  have  confirmed  it."  (Combes-Dounons.)  The  phrase 
occurs  again  in  Sec.  63  infra. 

2  Caesar  says  that  while  he  was  at  Massilia  he  learned  that  a  law  had 
been  passed  for  creating  a  dictator  and  that  he  had  been  named  for 
that  office  by  Marcus  Lepidus,  the  praetor. 

3  Caesar's  account  of  this  matter  is  as  follows :  "  Since  credit  was  at 
a  low  ebb  in  the  whole  of  Italy  and  debts  could  not  be  paid  in  money, 
Caesar  decided  that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  to  appraise  the  prop- 
erty and  possessions  of  the  debtors  at  their  value  before  the  war  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  creditors."     {Civil  War,  iii.  1.) 
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705  When  this  had  been  done,  about  the  winter  solstice,  he  49 
sent  for  his  whole  army  to  rendezvous  at  Erundusium  and 
he  himself  took  his  departure  in  the  month  of  December, 
according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  not  waiting  for  the  be- 
ginning of  his  consulship  on  the  calends  of  the  new  year, 
which  was  close  at  hand.  The  people  followed  him  to  the 
city  gates,  urging  him  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Pompey,  for  it  was  evident  that  whichever  of  them  should 
conquer  would  wield  sovereign  power.  Caesar  departed  on 
his  journey  and  travelled  with  all  possible  speed. 


Chapter  VIII 

Pompey's  Forces  —  Pompey's  Speech  to  his  Army  —  Gesar  at  Brundu- 
sium  —  He  addresses  his  Soldiers  —  Caesar  sails  for  Epirus  —  Captures 
Oricum  and  Apollonia  —  Marches  toward  Dyrrachium  —  Encamps 
before  it 

49.  In  the  meantime  Pompey  was  using  all  diligence  to 
build  ships  and  collect  additional  forces  of  men  and 
money.  He  captured  forty  of  Caesar's  ships  in  the  Adri- 
atic and  guarded  against  his  crossing.  He  disciplined  his 
army  and  took  part  in  the  exercises  of  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  was  foremost  in  everything,  notwithstanding 
his  age.  In  this  way  he  readily  gained  the  good-will  of 
his  soldiers;  and  the  people  flocked  to  see  Pompey's  mili- 
tary drills  as  to  a  spectacle.  Caesar  at  that  time  had  ten 
legions  of  infantry  and  10,000  Gallic  horse.  Pompey  had 
five  legions  from  Italy,  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  Adri- 
atic, and  the  cavalry  belonging  to  them;  also  the  two  sur- 
viving legions  that  had  served  with  Crassus  in  the  Parthian 
war  and  a  certain  part  of  those  who  had  made  the  incur- 
sion into  Egypt  with  Gabinius,  making  altogether  eleven 
legions  of  Italian  troops  and  about  7000  horse.  He  had 
auxiliaries  also  from  Ionia,  Macedonia,  Peloponnesus,  and 
Bceotia,  Cretan  archers,  Thracian  slingers,  and  Pontic  jave- 
lin-throwers. He  had  also  some  Gallic  horse  and  others 
from  Galatia  in  the  east,  together  with  Commageneans  sent 
by  Antiochus,  Cilicians,  Cappadocians,  some  from  Lesser 
Armenia,  also  Pamphylians  and  Pisidians.  Pompey  did 
not  intend  to  use  all  these  for  fighting.     Some  were  em- 
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05  ployed  in  garrison  duty,  in  building  fortifications,  and  in  49 
other  service  for  the  Italian  soldiers,  so  that  none  of  the 
latter  should  be  kept  away  from  the  battles.  Such  were 
Pompey's  land  forces.  He  had  600  war-ships  perfectly 
equipped,  of  which  about  100  were  manned  by  Romans  and 
were  understood  to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest.  He  also 
had  a  great  number  of  transports  and  ships  of  burthen. 
There  were  numerous  naval  commanders  for  the  different 
divisions,  and  Marcus  Bibulus  had  the  chief  command 
over  all. 

50.  When  all  was  in  readiness  Pompey  called  the  sen- 
ators, the  knights,  and  the  whole  army  to  an  assembly  and 
addressed  them  as  follows :  "  Fellow-soldiers,  the  Athenians, 
too,  abandoned  their  city  for  the  sake  of  liberty  when  they 
were  fighting  against  invasion,  because  they  believed  that 
it  was  not  houses  that  made  a  city,  but  men;  and  after 
they  had  done  so  they  presently  recovered  it  and  made  it 
more  renowned  than  even  before.  So,  too,  our  own  an- 
cestors abandoned  the  city  when  the  Gauls  invaded  it,  and 
Camillus  hasted  from  Ardea  and  recovered  it.  All  men  of 
sound  mind  think  that  their  country  is  wherever  they  can 
preserve  their  liberty.  Because  we  were  thus  minded  we 
sailed  hither,  not  as  deserters  of  our  native  land,  but  in 
order  to  prepare  ourselves  to  defend  it  gloriously  against 
one  who  has  long  conspired  against  it,  and,  by  means  of 
bribe-takers,  has  at  last  seized  Italy  by  a  sudden  invasion, 
and  whom  you  have  decreed  a  public  enemy.  He  now 
sends  governors  to  take  charge  of  your  provinces.  He  ap- 
points others  over  the  city  and  still  others  throughout  Italy. 
With  such  audacity  has  he  deprived  the  people  of  their  own 
government.  If  he  does  these  things  while  the  war  is  still 
raging  and  while  he  is  apprehensive  of  the  result  and  when 
we  intend,  with  a  god's  help,  to  bring  him  to  punishment, 
what  cruelty,  what  violence  is  he  likely  to  abstain  from  if 
he  wins  the  victory?  And  while  he  is  doing  these  things 
against  the  fatherland  certain  men,  who  have  been  bought 
with  money  that  he  obtained  from  our  province  of  Gaul, 
cooperate  with  him,  choosing  to  be  his  slaves  instead  of 
his  equals. 

51.  "I  have  not  failed  and  I  never  will  fail  to  fight  with 
you  and  for  you.     I  give  you  my  services  both  as  soldier 
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705  and  as  general.  If  I  have  had  any  experience  in  war,  if  it  49 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  remain  unvanquished  to  this 
day,  I  pray  the  gods  to  continue  all  these  blessings  in  our 
present  need  and  that  I  may  become  a  man  of  destiny  for 
my  country  in  her  perils  as  I  was  in  extending  her  domin- 
ion. Surely  we  may  trust  in  the  gods  and  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  war,  which  has  for  its  noble  and  just  object  the 
defence  of  our  country's  constitution.  In  addition  to  this 
we  may  rely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  which 
we  behold  on  land  and  sea,  which  are  all  the  time  growing 
and  will  be  augmented  still  more  as  soon  as  we  come  into 
action.  We  may  say  that  all  the  nations  of  the  East  and 
around  the  Euxine  Sea,  both  Greek  and  barbarian,  stand 
with  us,  and  the  kings,  who  are  friends  of  the  Roman 
people  or  of  myself,  are  supplying  us  soldiers,  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  other  implements  of  war.  Come  to  your  task 
then  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  your  country,  of  yourselves, 
and  of  me,  mindful  of  the  wrongs  you  have  received  from 
Caesar,  and  ready  to  obey  my  orders  promptly." 

52.  When  Pompey  had  thus  spoken  the  whole  army,  in- 
cluding the  senators  and  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  who 
were  with  him,  applauded  him  vociferously  and  told  him 
to  lead  them  wherever  he  would.  Pompey  thought  that  as 
the  weather  was  bad  and  the  sea  boisterous  Caesar  would  not 
attempt  to  cross  till  the  end  of  winter,  but  would  be  occu- 
pied in  the  meantime  with  his  duties  as  consul.  So  he  or- 
dered his  naval  officers  to  keep  watch  of  the  sea,  and  then 
divided  his  army  and  sent  it  into  winter  quarters  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia.  So  heedlessly  did  Pompey  form  his 
judgment  of  what  was  about  to  take  place.  Caesar,  as  I 
have  already  said,  hastened  to  Brundusium  about  the  winter 
solstice,  intending  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies  by  taking 
them  by  surprise.  Although  he  found  neither  provisions, 
nor  apparatus,  nor  his  whole  army  collected  at  Brundusium, 
he,  nevertheless,  called  those  who  were  present  to  an  assem- 
bly and  addressed  them  as  follows :  — 

53.  "Fellow-soldiers,  — you  who  are  joined  with  me  in 
the  greatest  of  undertakings,  — neither  the  winter  weather, 
nor  the  delay  of  our  comrades,  nor  the  want  of  suitable 
preparation  shall  check  my  onset.  I  consider  rapidity  of 
movement  the  best  substitute  for  all  these  things.     I  think 
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>5  that  we  who  are  first  at  the  rendezvous  should  leave  behind  49 
us  here  our  servants,  our  pack-animals,  and  all  our  appara- 
tus in  order  that  the  ships  which  are  here  may  take  us  on 
board  and  carry  us  over  at  once  without  the  enemy's  know- 
ledge. Let  us  oppose  our  good  fortune  to  the  winter 
weather,  our  courage  to  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and 
to  our  want  of  supplies  the  abundance  of  the  enemy,  which 
will  be  ours  to  take  as  soon  as  we  touch  the  land,  if  we 
realize  that  nothing  is  ours  unless  we  conquer.  Let  us  go 
then  and  possess  ourselves  of  their  servants,  their  appara- 
tus, their  provisions,  while  they  are  spending  the  winter 
under  cover.  Let  us  go  while  Pompey  thinks  that  I  am 
spending  my  time  in  winter  quarters  also,  or  in  processions 
and  sacrifices  appertaining  to  my  consulship.  It  is  need- 
less to  tell  you  that  the  most  potent  thing  in  war  is  the  un- 
expected. It  will  be  glorious  for  us  to  carry  off  the  first 
honors  of  the  coming  conflict  and  to  prepare  a  safe  path- 
way yonder  for  those  who  will  immediately  follow  us.  For 
my  part  I  would  rather  now  be  sailing  than  talking,  so  that 
I  may  come  in  Pompey's  sight  while  he  thinks  me  engaged 
in  my  official  duties  at  Rome.  Although  I  am  certain  that 
you  agree  with  me  I  await  your  response."  l 

54.  The  whole  army  cried  out  with  enthusiasm  that  he 
should  lead  on.  Caesar  at  once  led,  from  the  platform  to 
the  seashore,  five  legions  of  foot-soldiers  and  600  chosen 
horse,  but  as  a  storm  came  up  he  was  obliged  to  cast 
anchor.  It  was  now  the  winter  solstice  and  the  wind  kept 
him  back,  against  his  will,  and  held  him  in  Brundusium, 
to  his  great  disappointment,  until  the  first  day  of  the  new 

ro6year.2     In  the  meantime  two  more  legions  arrived   and  4s 
Csesar  embarked  these  also  and  started  in  the  winter  time 
on  merchant  ships,  for  he  had  only  a  few  war-ships  and 
these  were  guarding  Sardinia  and  Sicily.     The  ships  were 
driven  by  the  winds  to  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  and  Csesar 

1  Caesar's  account  of  his  own  speech  is  much  briefer,  viz :  "  When 
Csesar  arrived  at  Brundusium  he  addressed  his  soldiers  saying  that  since 
they  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their  labors  and  perils  they  should  be  con- 
tent to  leave  their  slaves  and  impedimenta  in  Italy  and  embark  them- 
selves in  the  ships  in  light  order  so  that  a  greater  number  of  troops 
could  be  transported,  and  that  they  might  expect  everything  from  victory 
and  his  liberality."     (iii.  6.) 

2  Caesar  says  that  he  sailed  on  the  fourth  day  of  January. 
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706  sent  them  back  immediately  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  army.1  48 
He  then  marched  by  night  against  the  town  of  Oricum  by 
a  rough  and  narrow  path,  with  his  force  divided  in  several 
parts  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  so  that  if 
his  army  had  been  anticipated  he  might  have  been  easily 
beaten.  With  much  trouble  he  got  his  detachments  to- 
gether about  daylight  and  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
of  Oricum,  having  been  forbidden  by  the  townsmen  to  op- 
pose the  entrance  of  a  Roman  consul,  delivered  the  keys  of 
the  place  to  Caesar  and  remained  with  him  in  a  position  of 
honor.  Lucretius  and  Minucius,  who  were  on  the  other 
side  of  Oricum  with  eighteen  war-ships  guarding  merchant 
ships  loaded  with  corn  for  Pompey,  sunk  the  latter  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  Caesar's  hands,  and  fled  to 
Dyrrachium.  From  Oricum  Caesar  hastened  to  Apollonia,2 
the  inhabitants  of  which  received  him.  Straberius,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  abandoned  the  city. 

55.  Caesar  assembled  his  army  and  congratulated  them 
on  the  success  they  had  achieved  by  their  rapid  movement 
in  mid-winter,  on  conquering  such  a  sea  without  war-ships, 
on  taking  Oricum  and  Apollonia  without  a  fight,  and  on 
capturing  the  enemy's  supplies,  as  he  had  predicted,  with- 
out Pompey's  knowledge.  "If  we  can  anticipate  him  in 
reaching  Dyrrachium,  his  military  arsenal,"  he  added,  "we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  all  the  things  they  have  collected 
by  the  labors  of  a  whole  summer."  After  speaking  thus  he 
led  his  soldiers  directly  toward  Dyrrachium  over  a  long 
road,  not  stopping  day  or  night.  Pompey,  being  advised 
beforehand,  marched  toward  the  same  place  from  Mace- 
donia 3  with  extreme  haste  also,  cutting  down  trees  along 

1  Caesar  tells  of  another  effort  which  he  made  for  peace  by  sending 
Vibullius  Rufus  to  Pompey  with  a  proposal  that  both  should  disband 
their  armies  within  three  days.  Pompey  refused  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal, saying :  "  Of  what  use  to  me  is  life  or  citizenship  if  I  shall  seem 
to  owe  them  to  the  benefaction  of  Caesar,  a  belief  which  will  never  be 
erased  if  it  is  supposed  that  I  am  thus  brought  back  to  Italy  from  which 
I  departed."     (iii.  10-18.) 

2  The  modern  Pollina.  It  was  situated  on  the  southern  border  of 
Illyria.  The  Egnatian  Way,  the  Roman  military  road  to  Macedonia 
and  the  East,  ran  from  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachium  to  Thessalonica. 
(Strabo,  vii.  7,  4.) 

8  Caesar  says  that  Pompey  was  at  Candavia.     This  was  the  name  of  a 
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5  the  road,  in  order  to  obstruct  Caesar's  passage,  destroying  48 
bridges,  and  setting  fire  to  all  the  supplies  he  met  with, 
considering  it  of  the  greatest  importance  (as  it  was)  to  de- 
fend his  own  arsenal.  If  either  of  them  saw  any  dust,  or 
fire,  or  smoke  at  a  distance  they  thought  it  was  caused  by 
the  other,  and  they  strove  like  athletes  in  a  race.  They  did 
not  allow  themselves  time  for  food  or  sleep.  All  was  haste 
and  eagerness  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  guides  who  car- 
ried torches,  causing  tumult  and  fear  as  when  hostile  armies 
are  ever  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  from  fatigue  threw  away  their  loads.  Others 
hid  themselves  in  ravines  and  were  left  behind,  exchanging 
their  fear  of  the  enemy  for  a  moment's  rest. 

56.  In  the  midst  of  such  vicissitudes  on  either  side  Pom- 
pey  arrived  first  at  Dyrrachium  and  encamped  near  it.  He 
sent  a  fleet  and  retook  Oricum  and  kept  the  strictest  watch 
on  the  sea.  Caesar  pitched  his  camp  so  that  the  river 
Alor J  ran  between  himself  and  Pompey.  By  crossing  the 
stream  they  had  occasional  cavalry  skirmishes  with  each 
other.  The  armies  did  not  come  to  a  general  engagement, 
however,  for  Pompey  was  still  exercising  his  new  levies  and 
Caesar  waited  for  the  forces  left  at  Brundusium.  The  latter 
apprehended  that  if  these  should  sail  in  merchant  ships  in 
the  spring  they  would  not  escape  Pompey' s  triremes,  which 
would  be  patrolling  the  sea,  as  guard  ships,  in  great  num- 
bers, but  if  they  should  cross  in  winter  while  the  enemy 
were  lying  inside  among  the  islands  they  might  perhaps  be 
unnoticed,  or  might  force  their  way  by  the  strength  of  the 
wind  and  the  size  of  their  ships.  So  he  sent  orders  to  them 
to  hasten.  As  they  did  not  come  he  decided  to  cross  over 
secretly  to  that  army,  because  no  one  else  could  bring  them 
so  easily.  He  concealed  his  intention  and  sent  three  ser- 
vants to  the  river,  a  distance  of  twelve  stades,  to  procure  a 
fast-sailing  vessel  and  a  first  rate  pilot  as  for  a  messenger 
sent  by  Caesar. 

mountain  range  also.  It  was  situated  on  the  Egnatian  Way  in  Illyria 
and  was  nearer  to  Dyrrachium  than  Apollonia  was.  Caesar's  course 
took  him  northwardly  to  a  junction  with  the  main  road  about  midway 
between  Candavia  and  Dyrrachium.  Pompey  going  westward  passed 
this  junction  first  and  had  Caesar  in  his  rear. 

1  Csesar  and  all  other  authorities  say  the  river  Apsus. 
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7o6      57.    Then  he  rose  from  supper  pretending  to  be  fatigued  48 

and  told  his  friends  to  remain  at  the  table.  He  put  on  the 
clothing  of  a  private  person,  stepped  into  a  chariot,  and 
drove  away  to  the  ship,  pretending  to  be  the  one  sent  by 
Csesar.  He  gave  the  rest  of  his  orders  through  his  servants 
and  remained  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
unrecognized.  As  there  was  a  severe  wind  blowing  the  ser- 
vants told  the  pilot  to  be  of  good  courage  and  seize  this 
opportunity  to  avoid  the  enemy  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  pilot  made  his  way  down  the  river  by  row- 
ing. When  they  came  toward  the  mouth  they  found  it 
broken  into  surf  by  the  wind  and  the  sea.  The  pilot  at 
the  instigation  of  the  servants  put  forth  all  his  efforts,  but 
as  he  could  make  no  progress  he  became  fatigued  and  gave 
it  up.  Then  Caesar  threw  off  his  disguise  and  called  out  to 
him,  "  Brave  the  tempest  with  a  stout  heart,  you  carry  Caesar 
and  Caesar's  fortunes."  Both  the  rowers  and  the  pilot  were 
astounded  and  all  took  fresh  courage  and  gained  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  the  wind  and  waves  cast  the  ship  high  on 
the  bank.  As  the  dawn  was  near  and  they  feared  lest  the 
enemy  should  discover  them  in  the  daylight,  Csesar,  after 
accusing  his  evil  genius  for  its  invidiousness,  allowed  the 
ship  to  return,  and  it  sailed  up  the  river  with  a  strong 
wind.1 

58.  Some  of  Caesar's  friends  were  astonished  at  this  act 
of  bravery;  others  blamed  him,  saying  that  it  was  a  deed 
becoming  a  soldier  but  not  a  general.  As  Caesar  saw  that 
he  could  not  conceal  a  second  attempt  he  ordered  Postu- 
mius  to  sail  to  Brundusium  in  his  place  and  tell  Gabinius 
to  cross  over  with  the  army  immediately,  and  if  he  did  not 
obey,  to  give  the  same  order  to  Antony,  and  if  he  failed 

1  This  incident  is  related  by  Plutarch,  Florus,  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  Suetonius,  but  not  by  Caesar  himself. 
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706  then  to  give  it  to  Calenus.  Another  letter  was  written  to  48 
the  whole  army  in  case  all  three  should  hesitate,  saying, 
"that  every  one  who  was  willing  to  do  so  should  follow 
Postumius  on  shipboard  and  sail  to  any  place  where  the 
wind  might  carry  them,  and  not  to  mind  what  happened  to 
the  ships,  because  Caesar  did  not  want  ships  but  men." 
Thus  did  Caesar  put  his  trust  in  fortune  rather  than  in  pru- 
dence.1 Pompey,  in  order  to  anticipate  Caesar's  reinforce- 
ments, made  haste  and  led  his  army  forward  prepared  for 
battle.  While  two  of  his  soldiers  were  searching  in  mid- 
stream for  the  best  place  to  cross  the  river,  one  of  Caesar's 
men  attacked  and  killed  them  both,  whereupon  Pompey 
drew  back,  as  he  considered  this  event  inauspicious.  All 
of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  missing  this  capital  op- 
portunity. 

59.  When  Postumius  arrived  at  Brundusium  Gabinius 
did  not  obey  the  order,  but  led  those  who  were  willing  to 
go  with  him  by  way  of  Illyria  by  forced  marches.  Almost 
all  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  Illyrians  and  Caesar  was 
obliged  to  endure  the  outrage  on  account  of  his  preoccupa- 
tion. Antony  embarked  the  remainder  of  the  army  and 
sailed  for  Apollonia  with  a  favorable  wind.  About  noon 
the  wind  failed  and  twenty  of  Pompey' s  ships,  that  had  put 
out  to  search  the  sea,  discovered  and  pursued  them.  There 
was  great  fear  on  Caesar's  vessels  lest  in  this  calm  the  war- 
ships of  the  enemy  should  ram  them  with  their  prows  and 
sink  them.  They  prepared  themselves  for  battle  and  began 
to  discharge  stones  and  darts,  when  suddenly  the  wind 
sprang  up  stronger  than  before,  filled  their  great  sails  unex- 
pectedly, and  enabled  them  to  complete  their  vovage  with- 
out fear.  The  pursuers  were  left  behind  and  they  suffered 
severely  from  the  wind  and  waves  in  the  narrow  sea  and 
were  scattered  along  a  harborless  and  rocky  coast.     With 

1  Caesar's  account  of  this  matter  is  as  follows  :  "  As  these  things 
made  Caesar  anxious  he  wrote  more  imperatively  to  his  forces  at  Brun- 
dusium that  they  should  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  the  first  favorable 
wind  for  sailing,  and  that  they  should  uirect  their  course  either  to  the 
shore  of  Apollonia,  or  to  that  of  the  Labeates,  because  there  they  might 
beach  their  ships.  These  places  were  not  frequented  by  the  enemy's 
blockading  fleet  because  they  dared  not  venture  very  far  from  their 
harbors."     (iii.  25.) 

VOL.  II  —  K 
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706  difficulty  they  captured  two  of  Caesar's  ships  that  ran  on  a  48 
shoal.      Antony   brought   the   remainder   to   the    port   of 
Nymphaeum.1 

60.  Now  Caesar  had  his  whole  army  together  and  so  had 
Pompey  his.  They  encamped  opposite  each  other  on  hills 
in  numerous  redoubts.  There  were  frequent  collisions 
around  each  of  these  redoubts  while  they  were  making  lines 
of  circumvallation  and  trying  to  cut  off  each  other's  sup- 
plies. In  one  of  these  fights  in  front  of  a  redoubt  Caesar's 
men  were  worsted,  and  a  centurion,  of  the  name  of  Scaeva, 
while  performing  many  deeds  of  valor,  was  wounded  in  the 
eye  with  a  dart.  He  advanced  in  front  of  his  men  beckon- 
ing with  his  hand  as  though  he  wished  to  say  something. 
When  silence  was  obtained  he  called  out  to  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  centurions,  who  was  likewise  distinguished  for  bravery, 
"Save  one  of  your  equals,  save  your  friend,  send  somebody 
to  lead  me  by  the  hand,  for  I  am  wounded."  Two  soldiers 
advanced  to  him  thinking  that  he  was  a  deserter.  One  of 
these  he  killed  before  the  stratagem  was  discovered  and  he 
cut  off  the  shoulder  of  the  other.  This  he  did  because  he 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  his  redoubt.  His  men, 
moved  by  shame  at  this  act  of  self-devotion,  rushed  forward 
and  saved  the  redoubt.  Minucius,  the  commander  of  the 
post,  also  suffered  severely.  It  is  said  that  he  received  120 
missiles  on  his  shield,  was  wounded  six  times,  and,  like 
Scaeva,  lost  an  eye.2     Caesar  honored  them  both  with  many 

1  This  adventure  is  described  in  similar  terms  but  at  greater  length 
by  Caesar,  who  says  that  the  pursuing  ships,  sixteen  in  number,  were 
driven  upon  the  shore  and  wrecked,  without  a  single  exception,  and 
that  their  crews  were  either  killed  by  being  dashed  on  the  rocks  or 
captured  by  his  own  men.  The  survivors,  who  were  Rhodians,  were 
all  sent  home  unharmed.  The  loss  of  two  of  Antony's  fleet  is  described 
differently.  These  two  became  separated  from  the  main  body,  lost 
their  way  and  came  to  anchor  in  front  of  Lissus  three  miles  south  of 
Nymphreum.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  another  detachment  of 
Pompey's  naval  force.  One  of  them,  containing  220  new  recruits,  sur- 
rendered on  the  promise  of  safety,  but  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword 
as  soon  as  they  reached  land.  The  other  containing  200  veterans  was 
beached  and  the  occupants  reached  the  shore  where  they  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Pompey's  horse  and  made  their  way  to  Gesar.  (iii. 
26-28.) 

2  Caesar  says  that  it  was  the  shield  of  Screva  that  was  pierced 
in    120   places   and  that  Csesar   rewarded  him   with  a  large  sum  of 
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706  military  gifts.  A  certain  man  of  Dyrrachium  having  offered  48 
to  betray  the  town  to  him,  Caesar  went  by  agreement  with 
a  small  force  by  night  to  the  gates  at  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis.1 .  .  .  The  same  winter  Pompey's  father-in-law 
(Scipio)  advanced  with  another  army  from  Syria.  Caesar's 
general,  Gaius  Calvisius,  had  an  engagement  with  him  in 
Macedonia,  was  beaten,  and  lost  a  whole  legion  except  800 
men. 

61.  As  Caesar  could  obtain  no  supplies  by  sea,  on  ac- 
count of  Pompey's  naval  superiority,  his  army  began  to 
suffer  from  hunger  and  was  compelled  to  make  bread  from 
herbs.2  When  deserters  brought  loaves  of  this  kind  to 
Pompey,  thinking  that  he  would  be  gladdened  by  the  spec- 
tacle, he  was  not  at  all  pleased,  but  said,  "What  kind  of 
wild  beasts  are  we  fighting  with  ?  "  Then  Caesar,  compelled 
by  necessity,  drew  his  whole  army  together  in  order  to 
force  Pompey  to  fight  even  against  his  will.  The  latter  oc- 
cupied a  number  of  the  redoubts  that  Caesar  had  vacated 
and  remained  quiet.  Caesar  was  greatly  vexed  at  this  and 
ventured  upon  an  extremely  difficult  and  chimerical  task; 
that  is,  to  carry  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  the  whole 
of  Pompey's  positions  from  sea  to  sea,  thinking  that  even 
if  he  should  fail  he  would  acquire  great  renown  from 
the  boldness   of   the    enterprise.3     The   circuit  was   1200 


money  and   promoted   him  to  be  the  first   centurion  instead  of  the 
eighth. 

1  There  is  a  lacuna  in  the  text  at  this  place  but  it  is  filled  by  Dio 
Cassius  (xli.  50),  who  relates  the  same  event  thus:  "Caesar,  having  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  defenders,  advanced  by  night  to  Dyrrachium 
itself  by  a  narrow  passage  between  a  marsh  and  the  sea,  expecting  that 
it  would  be  betrayed.  There  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  in  front 
and  by  another  in  the  rear.  The  latter  were  conveyed  in  ships  and  fell 
upon  him  unexpectedly.  He  lost  many  of  his  men  and  narrowly  es- 
caped himself." 

2  Both  Plutarch  and  Caesar  say  roots.  "Those  who  were  away  from 
the  fortifications,"  says  the  latter,  "  found  a  kind  of  root  which  is  called 
'  chara,'  which,  mixed  with  milk,  greatly  relieved  their  want  of  food. 
They  fashioned  it  into  the  similitude  of  bread,  and  they  had  abundance 
of  it."     (hi.  48.) 

8  Caesar  says  that  his  reasons  for  this  were  threefold :  to  prevent 
Pompey  from  interfering  with  his  foragers,  to  prevent  Pompey  himself 
from  foraging,  and  to  destroy  his  prestige  by  showing  him  to  the  world 
besieged,  and  as  one  who  dared  not  fight  in  the  open.    (iii.  43.) 
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yoestades.1  So,  great  was  the  work  that  Caesar  undertook.  Pom-  48 
pey  built  a  line  of  countervallation.  Thus  they  parried  each 
other's  efforts.  Nevertheless,  they  fought  one  great  battle 
in  which  Pompey  defeated  Caesar  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  and  pursued  his  men  in  headlong  flight  to  his  camp 
and  took  many  of  his  standards.  The  eagle  (the  standard 
held  in  highest  honor  by  the  Romans)  was  saved  with  diffi- 
culty, the  bearer  having  just  time  to  throw  it  over  the 
palisade  to  those  within. 

62.  While  this  remarkable  defeat  was  in  progress  Caesar 
brought  up  other  troops  from  another  quarter,  but  these  also 
fell  into  a  panic  even  when  they  beheld  Pompey  still  far 
distant.  Although  they  were  already  close  to  the  gates 
they  would  neither  make  a  stand,  nor  enter  in  good  order, 
nor  obey  the  commands  given  to  them,  but  all  fled  pell-mell 
without  shame,  without  orders,  without  reason.  Caesar  ran 
among  them  and  with  reproaches  showed  them  that  Pom- 
pey was  still  far  distant,  yet  under  his  very  eye  some  threw 
down  their  standards  and  fled,  while  others  bent  their  gaze 
upon  the  ground  in  shame  and  did  nothing;  so  great  con- 
sternation had  befallen  them.  One  of  the  standard  bearers, 
with  his  standard  reversed,  dared  to  thrust  the  end  of  it  at 
Caesar  himself,  but  the  attendants  of  the  latter  cut  him 
down.  When  the  soldiers  entered  the  camp  they  did  not 
station  any  guards.  All  precautions  were  neglected  and 
the  fortification  was  left  unprotected,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  Pompey  might  then  have  captured  it  and  brought  the 
war  to  an  end  by  that  one  engagement  had  not  Labienus, 
misled  by  a  god,  persuaded  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives 
instead.  Moreover  Pompey  himself  hesitated,  either 
because  he  suspected  a  stratagem  when  he  saw  the  gates 
unguarded  or  because  he  considered  the  war  already  de- 
cided by  this  battle.  So  he  turned  against  those  outside 
of  the  camp  and  made  a  heavy  slaughter  and  took  twenty- 
eight  standards  in  the  two  engagements  of  this  day,  but  he 
here  missed  his  second  opportunity  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  war.  It  is  reported  that  Caesar  said,  "The 
war  would  have  been  ended  to-day  in  the  enemy's  favor  if 

1  The  text  here  is  probably  corrupt.  The  distance  mentioned  is 
equal  to  133  miles.  Caesar  (iii.  63)  says  that  it  was  17  miles;  Florus 
(iv.  2)  says  16  miles. 


s 
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06  they  had  had  a  commander  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  48 


a  victory."1 


Chapter  X 


Caesar  encourages  his  Men  —  Marches  to  Thessaly  —  Pompey  encamps 
at  Pharsalus  —  Caesar  short  of  Supplies  —  Pompey  prefers  Delay  but 
is  overruled  by  his  Council  —  Prodigies  before  the  Battle — The 
Armies  at  Pharsalus  —  Allies  and  Mercenaries 

63.  Pompey  sent  letters  to  all  the  kings  and  cities  mag- 
nifying his  victory,  and  he  expected  that  Caesar's  army 
would  come  over  to  him  directly,  conceiving  that  it  was 
oppressed  by  hunger  and  cast  down  by  defeat,  and  espe- 
cially the  officers  because  apprehensive  of  punishment  for 
their  bad  conduct  in  the  battle.  But  the  latter,  as  though 
some  god  had  brought  them  to  repentance,  were  ashamed 
of  their  fault,  and  as  Caesar  chided  them  gently  and  granted 
them  pardon,  they  became  still  more  angry  with  themselves 
and  by  a  surprising  change  demanded  that  they  should  be 
decimated  according  to  the  law  of  their  country.  When 
Caesar  did  not  agree  to  this  they  were  still  more  mortified, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  shamefully  treated  by 
them.  They  cried  out  that  he  should  at  least  put  the  stand- 
ard bearers  to  death  because  they  themselves  would  never 
have  run  away  unless  the  standards  had  turned  in  flight  first. 

1  Caesar's  account  of  the  battle  of  Dyrrachium  and  of  the  causes  of 
his  defeat  is  embodied  in  Sections  59-71,  Book  iii.  Two  Allobrogian 
cavalry  officers  deserted  to  Pompey  because  they  had  been  detected 
embezzling  the  pay  of  their  own  troops.  They  informed  Pompey  that 
a  section  of  Csesar's  line  of  circumvallation  was  still  unfinished.  It  was 
through  this  gap  that  Pompey  made  his  sally  at  daybreak,  taking 
Caesar's  forces  by  surprise  and  throwing  them  into  a  panic.  The  two 
engagements  in  one  day,  to  which  Appian  refers,  were  the  fight  which 
took  place  at  this  gap,  and  the  subsequent  one  when  Caesar  brought  up 
reinforcements  and  made  a  counter  attack  which  ended  disastrously  by 
reason  of  one  of  those  accidents  common  in  war.  The  ruin  of  Caesar's 
army  would  have  been  complete,  he  says,  had  not  Pompey  suspected 
an  ambuscade  and  therefore  desisted  from  an  attack  on  Caesar's  fortified 
camp.  Caesar  acknowledges  the  loss  of  32  military  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions and  969  soldiers  besides  several  Roman  knights  whom'  he  names. 
Excellent  diagrams  of  these  operations  and  of  the  fighting  around  Dyr- 
rachium, as  well  as  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  are  given  in  the  military 
history  of  Caesar  by  Col.  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge. 
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706  Caesar  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  he  reluctantly  pun-  48 
ished  a  few.  So  great  was  the  zeal  excited  among  all  by 
his  moderation  that  they  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy  immediately.  They  urged  him  vehemently,  beseech- 
ing and  promising  to  wipe  out  their  disgrace  by  a  splendid 
victory.  Of  their  own  accord  they  visited  each  other  in 
military  order  and  took  an  oath  by  companies,  under  the 
eye  of  Caesar  himself,  that  they  would  not  leave  the  field  of 
battle  except  as  victors.1 

64.  Wherefore  Caesar's  friends  urged  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  army's  repentance  and  eagerness  promptly,  but 
he  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  host,  that  he  would  take  a 
better  opportunity  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  present  zeal.  He 
privately  admonished  his  friends  that  it  was  necessary  first 
for  the  soldiers  to  recover  from  the  very  great  alarm  of 
their  recent  defeat,  and  for  the  enemy  to  lose  something 
of  their  present  high  confidence.  He  confessed  also  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  encamping  before  Dyrrachium 
where  Pompey  had  abundance  of  supplies,  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  drawn  him  to  some  place  where  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  scarcity  as  themselves.  After  saying 
this  he  marched  directly  to  Apollonia  and  from  there  to 
Thessaly,  advancing  by  night  in  order  to  conceal  his  move- 
ments. The  small  town  of  Gomphi  ~  to  which  he  came 
refused  to  open  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  took  it  by  storm 
and  allowed  his  army  to  plunder  it.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
suffered  much  from  hunger,  stuffed  themselves  immoder- 

1  This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Gesar  himself  of  what  took 
place  in  his  camp  after  his  defeat  at  Dyrrachium.  He  made  a  speech 
to  his  soldiers  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  great  success  they  had  achieved 
prior  to  the  last  battle,  and  said  that  if  all  their  efforts  had  not  been 
equally  successful  they  must  repair  the  defects  of  P'ortune  with  greater 
industry.  "  But  whether  their  own  panic,"  he  continued,  "  or  some 
mistake,  or  Fortune  itself  had  snatched  from  them  a  victory  already 
gained  and  assured,  the  utmost  effort  should  be  made  so  that  the  dis- 
aster incurred  might  be  repaired  by  their  bravery.  If  this  were  done 
the  loss  they  had  suffered  would  redound  to  their  advantage,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  Gergovia  (in  Gaul),  and  those  who  had  been  timid  in 
lighting  before  would  now  go  into  battle  fearlessly."     (iii.  73.) 

2  This  could  not  have  been  a  small  town  if  it  furnished  the  amount 
of  food  and  wine  which  the  text  implies.  Caesar  speaks  of  it  as  "  oppido 
pleno  atque  opulento." 
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706  ately  and  drank  wine  to  excess.  The  Germans  among  them  48 
were  especially  ridiculous  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
It  seems  probable  that  Pompey  might  have  attacked  them 
then  and  gained  another  victory  had  he  not  disdainfully 
neglected  a  close  pursuit.  After  seven  days  of  rapid  march- 
ing Caesar  encamped  near  Pharsalus.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  notable  calamities  of  Gomphi  the  bodies  of  twenty  ven- 
erable men  of  the  first  rank  were  found  lying  on  the  floor 
in  an  apothecary's  shop,  not  wounded,  and  with  goblets 
near  them,  as  though  they  were  drunk,  and  that  one  of  them, 
like  a  physician,  was  seated  in  a  chair  and  had  dealt  out 
poison  to  them.1 

65.  After  Caesar  had  withdrawn  Pompey  called  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  Afranius  advised  that  they  should  make  use 
of  their  naval  force  in  which  they  were  much  superior,  and 
being  masters  of  the  sea  should  harass  Caesar,  who  was  now 
wandering  and  destitute,  and  that  Pompey  himself  should 
conduct  his  infantry  with  all  haste  to  Italy,  which  was  well 
disposed  toward  him  and  was  now  free  from  a  hostile  army. 
Having  mastered  it,  together  with  Gaul  and  Spain,  they 
could  attack  Caesar  again  from  their  own  home,  the  seat  of 
imperial  power.  Although  this  was  the  best  possible  ad- 
vice Pompey  disregarded  it  and  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  those  who  said  that  Caesar's  army  would  presently 
desert  to  him  on  account  of  hunger,  and  that  there  was  not 
much  left  of  it  anyway  after  the  victory  of  Dyrrachium. 
They  said  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
Caesar  when  he  was  in  flight,  and  for  the  victor  to  flee  as 
though  vanquished.2     Pompey  sided  with   these  advisers 

1  This  incident  contains  a  whole  volume  of  the  horrors  of  war  to 
non-combatants  in  the  ancient  world.  Here  was  a  prosperous  town  of 
Thessaly  blotted  out  of  existence  in  a  few  hours'  time.  Caesar  says  that 
the  Thessalians  at  first  espoused  his  cause  but  that  they  turned  against 
him  when  they  heard  of  his  defeat  at  Dyrrachium.  Naturally  so.  As 
they  had  no  interest  in  the  quarrel  they  were  bound  to  be  on  the 
stronger  side  if  they  knew  which  it  was.  Their  principal  citizens 
guessed  wrong,  their  town  was  destroyed,  and  they  committed  suicide  in 
consequence.     This  was  only  one  case  among  thousands. 

2  Both  Plutarch  and  Caesar  give  entertaining  accounts  of  what  took 
place  in  Pompey's  camp  after  Caesar's  retreat.  "They  cried  out,"  says 
the  former,  "  that  Caesar  had  fled.  Some  wanted  to  pursue  him,  others 
to  cross  over  to  Italy.     Others  despatched  their  friends  and  servants  to 
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706  partly  out  of  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  eastern  nations  48 
that  were  looking  on,  partly  to  prevent  any  harm  befalling 
Lucius  Scipio,  who  was  still  in  Macedonia,  but  most  of  all 
because  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  fight  while  his  army 
was  in  high  spirits.  Accordingly  he  advanced  and  pitched 
his  camp  opposite  to  Caesar's  near  Pharsalus,  so  that  they 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  thirty 
stades. 

66.  Pompey's  supplies  came  from  every  quarter,  for  the 
roads,  harbors,  and  strongholds  had  been  so  provided  be- 
forehand that  food  was  brought  to  him  at  all  times  from  the 
land,  and  every  wind  blew  it  to  him  from  the  sea.  Csesar, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  only  what  he  could  find  with  diffi- 
culty and  seize  by  hard  labor.  Yet  even  so  nobody  deserted 
him,  but  all,  by  a  kind  of  divine  fury,  longed  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  They  considered  that  they, 
who  had  been  trained  in  arms  for  ten  years,  were  much 
superior  to  the  new  levies  of  Pompey  in  fighting,  but  that 
for  digging  ditches  and  building  fortifications  and  for  labo- 
rious foraging  they  were  weaker  by  reason  of  their  age. 
Tired  as  they  were  they  altogether  preferred  to  perform 
some  deed  of  valor  rather  than  perish  with  hunger  in  inac- 
tion. Pompey  perceived  this  and  he  considered  it  danger- 
ous to  risk  everything  on  a  single  battle  with  disciplined 
and  desperate  men,  and  against  the  amazing  luck  of  Csesar. 
It  would  be  easier  and  safer  to  reduce  them  by  want  as  they 
controlled  no  fertile  territory,  and  could  get  nothing  by 
sea,  and  had  no  ships  for  rapid  flight.     So  he  decided  on 


Rome  to  hire  houses  in  advance  near  the  forum,  as  though  they  were 
about  to  run  for  office."  {Life  of  Pompey,  66.)  Caesar's  narrative 
says:  "They  contended  with  each  other  openly  about  rewards  and 
priesthoods  and  disposed  of  the  consulship  for  years  to  come.  Some  de- 
manded the  houses  and  goods  of  men  in  Caesar's  camp,  and  there  was  a 
great  controversy  over  the  question  whether  Lucius  Hirrus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Pompey  on  a  mission  to  the  Parthians,  should  have  the  right 
to  stand  for  the  next  pnetorship  while  absent.  .  .  .  Domitius,  Scipio, 
and  Lentulus  Spinther  had  daily  disputes  over  the  succession  to  Caesar's 
priesthood  and  descended  to  the  vilest  language,  Lentulus  claiming  it 
on  the  score  of  age,  Domitius  boasting  of  his  influence  in  the  city 
and  his  dignity,  while  Scipio  trusted  to  his  relationship  with  Pompey. 
Acutius  Rufus  even  accused  Afranius,  in  Pompey's  presence,  of  betrayal 
of  his  army,  which  he  said  had  been  done  in  Spain."     (iii.  82-83.) 
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>6  the  most  prudent  calculation  to  protract  the  war  and  wear  48 
out  the  enemy  by  hunger  from  day  to  day.1 

67.  Pompey  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  sen- 
ators, of  equal  rank  with  himself,  by  very  distinguished 
knights,  and  by  many  kings  and  princes.  Some  of  these,  by 
reason  of  their  inexperience  in  war,  others  because  they 
were  too  much  elated  by  the  victory  at  Dyrrachium,  others 
because  they  outnumbered  the  enemy,  and  others  because 
they  were  quite  tired  of  the  war  and  preferred  a  quick  de- 
cision rather  than  a  sound  one  —  all  urged  him  to  fight, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  Caesar  was  always  drawn  up  for 
battle  and  challenging  him.  Pompey  answered  along  this 
very  line  of  argument  by  saying  that  Caesar  was  compelled 
to  do  so  by  his  want  of  supplies,  and  that  they  had  the 
more  reason  to  remain  quiet  because  Caesar  was  pushed  by 
necessity.  Yet,  harassed  by  the  whole  army,  which  was 
unduly  puffed  up  by  the  victories  at  Dyrrachium,  and  by  men 
of  rank  who  accused  him  of  being  fond  of  power  and  of 
delaying  purposely  in  order  to  prolong  his  authority  over 
so  many  men  of  his  own  rank  —  and  for  this  reason  called 
him  derisively  king  of  kings  and  Agamemnon,2  because 
that  general  also  ruled  over  kings  while  war  lasted  —  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  moved  from  his  own  purpose  and 

1  Literally,  "  to  lead  the  enemy  around  from  hunger  to  hunger,"  is 
M/J.hv  €K  Aifiov.  Mendelssohn  prefers  to  read  is  Aoifibv  <=/c  \i/jlov,  "  from 
famine  to  plague,"  and  he  refers  to  Plutarch  {Life  of  Ccesar,  40),  who 
says  that  it  was  reported  in  Pompey's  camp  that  a  pestilence  had  broken 
out  in  Caesar's  army  in  consequence  of  their  unaccustomed  diet.  There 
is  no  authority  for  this  change  nor  does  it  improve  the  text  in  any  way. 
As  Caesar  was  living  off  the  country  he  would  be  obliged  to  move  fre- 
quently "  from  hunger  to  hunger." 

2  Plutarch  says  that  this  nickname  was  bestowed  upon  Pompey  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  same  who  was  sent  to  supersede  Csesar  in 
Gaul  and  who  fell  into  the  latter's  hands  at  Corfinium,  and  was  dis- 
missed with  contempt.  He  was  an  intense  aristocrat,  enormously  rich, 
and  he  hated  Csesar  with  fury.  He  was  killed  in  the  pursuit  after 
Pharsalus.  During  the  exchange  of  pleasantries  at  Pompey's  head- 
quarters "  Afranius,  who  had  been  accused  of  betraying  his  army  in 
Spain,  when  he  saw  Pompey  trying  to  avoid  a  battle  said  he  wondered 
why  his  accusers  did  not  move  forward  and  fight  this  huckster  of 
provinces."  Favonius,  who  had  suggested  before  they  left  Italy  that 
Pompey  should  stamp  armies  out  of  the  ground,  now  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
we  shall  not  partake  of  the  figs  at  Tusculum  this  year."  {Life  of  Pom-  ' 
pey,  67.) 
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706  gave  in  to  them,  being  deceived  now  by  the  god  that  had  48 
misled  him  on  other  occasions  during  the  whole  of  tnis 
war.  He  had  now  become,  contrary  to  his  nature,  sluggish 
and  dilatory  in  all  things,1  and  he  prepared  for  battle 
against  his  will,  to  his  own  hurt  and  that  of  the  men  who 
had  persuaded  him  to  it. 

68.  That  same  night  three  of  Caesar's  legions  started  out 
to  forage;  for  Caesar  himself  approved  Pompey's  dilatory 
proceedings  and  had  no  idea  that  he  would  change,  and 
accordingly  sent  them  out  to  procure  food.  When  he 
perceived  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  fight  he  was  de- 
lighted at  the  pressure  which  he  conjectured  had  been  put 
upon  Pompey  by  his  army,  and  he  recalled  all  of  his  forces 
at  once  and  made  preparations  on  his  own  side.  He  offered 
sacrifice  at  midnight  and  invoked  Mars  and  his  own  ances- 
tress, Venus  (for  it  was  believed  that  from  ^neas  and  his 
son,  Ilus,  was  descended  the  Julian  race,  with  a  slight 
change  of  name),  and  he  vowed  that  he  would  build  a 
temple  in  Rome  as  a  thank-offering  to  her  as  the  Bringer  of 
Victory  if  everything  went  well.  Thereupon  a  flame  from 
heaven  flew  through  the  air  from  Caesar's  camp  to  Pom- 
pey's, where  it  was  extinguished.  Pompey's  men  said  that 
it  signified  a  brilliant  victory  for  them  over  their  enemies, 
but  Caesar  interpreted  it  as  meaning  that  he  should  fall  upon 
and  extinguish  the  fame  and  power  of  Pompey.  When 
Pompey  was  sacrificing  the  same  night  some  of  the  victims 
escaped  and  could  not  be  caught,  and  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  the  altar,  the  type  of  weakness.2  Shortly  before 
daylight  a  panic  occurred  in  his  army.  He  himself  went 
around  and  quieted  it  and  then  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

1  The  text,  or  at  all  events  the  punctuation,  is  here  doubtful.  I  have 
followed  that  of  Schweighauser  but  his  Latin  version  does  not  accord 
with  it:  Tandem  a  proposito  se  moveri  passus,  deo  jam  exitium  ejus 
properante,  concessit  illorum  voluntati.  Quemadmodum  et  alias  per 
totum  illud  bellum  contra  naturam  suam,  tardus  fuerat  et  veluti  torpi- 
dus,  sic  nunc,  etc.,  i.e.  :  "  Finally  allowing  himself  to  be  moved  from 
his  purpose  he  yielded  to  their  wish,  a  god  now  hurrying  him  to  his 
doom.  As  in  other  matters  he  had  been,  contrary  to  his  nature, 
sluggish  and  as  it  were  stupefied  through  this  whole  war,  so  now,"  etc. 

2  These  prodigies,  with  some  slight  variations,  are  related  by  Plu- 
tarch, by  Lucan,  and  by  Florus.  "  Never,"  says  Florus,  "  were  there 
more  manifest  signs  of  impending  ruin." 
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7o6  69.  When  his  friends  aroused  him  he  said  that  he  had  48 
just  dreamed  that  he  had  dedicated  a  temple  in  Rome  to 
Venus  the  Bringer  of  Victory.  His  friends  and  his  whole 
army  when  they  heard  of  this  were  delighted,  being  in  ig- 
norance of  Caesar's  vow,  and  they  went  about  their  work  in 
a  reckless  and  contemptuous  way  as  though  it  were  already 
accomplished.  Many  of  them  adorned  their  tents  with 
laurel  branches,  the  insignia  of  victory,  and  their  slaves 
prepared  magnificent  banquets  for  them.  Some  of  them 
began  already  to  contend  with  each  other  for  Caesar's  office 
of  Pontifex  Maximus.  Pompey,  being  experienced  in 
military  affairs,  turned  away  from  these  squabbles  with  con- 
cealed indignation.  He  remained  altogether  silent  in 
hesitancy  and  dread,  as  though  he  were  no  longer  com- 
mander but  under  command,  and  as  though  he  were  doing 
everything  under  compulsion  and  against  his  judgment; 
such  dejection  had  come  over  this  man  of  great  deeds  (who, 
until  this  day,  had  been  most  fortunate  in  every  undertak- 
ing), either  because  he  had  not  carried  his  point  when  he 
had  decided  what  was  the  best  course  but  was  about  to 
cast  the  die  involving  the  safety  of  so  many  men  and  also 
involving  his  own  reputation,  until  now  invincible;  or 
because  some  presentiment  of  approaching  evil  troubled 
him,  presaging  his  complete  downfall  that  very  day  from 
a  position  of  such  vast  power.  After  merely  saying  to  his 
friends  that  whichever  should  conquer,  that  day  would  be 
the  beginning  of  great  evils  to  the  Romans  for  all  future 
time,  he  began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  battle.  In 
this  remark  some  people  thought  his  real  intentions  escaped 
him,  involuntarily  expressed  in  a  moment  of  fright,  and 
they  inferred  that  if  Pompey  had  been  victorious  he  would 
not  have  laid  down  the  supreme  power. 

70.  Caesar's  army  (for  since  many  writers  differ  I  shall 
follow  the  most  credible  Roman  authorities,  who  give  the 
most  careful  enumeration  of  the  Italian  soldiers,  in  whom 
they  place  most  confidence,  but  do  not  make  much  account 
of  the  allied  forces  or  record  them  exactly,  regarding  them 
as  foreigners  and  as  contributing  to  them  little  real  assist- 
ance) consisted  of  about  22,000  men  and  of  these  about 
1000  were  cavalry.  Pompey  had  more  than  double  that 
number,  of  whom  about  7000  were  cavalry.     Some  of  the 
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706  most  trustworthy  writers  say  that  70,000  Italian  soldiers  48 
were  engaged  in  this  battle.  Others  give  the  smaller 
number,  60,000.  Still  others,  grossly  exaggerating,  say 
400,000.'  Of  the  whole  number  some  say  Pompey's  forces 
were  to  these  of  Caesar  as  one-and-a-half  to  one,  others  say 
that  he  had  two  parts  out  of  three.  So  much  doubt  is  there 
as  to  the  exact  truth.  However  that  may  be,  each  of  them 
placed  his  chief  reliance  on  his  Italian  troops.  In  the  way 
of  allied  forces  Caesar  had  cavalry  from  both  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul,  besides  some  light-armed  Greeks,  con- 
sisting of  Dolopians,  Acarnanians,  and  ^Etolians.  Such 
were  Caesar's  allies.  Pompey  had  a  great  number  from  all 
the  eastern  nations,  part  horse,  part  foot.  From  Greece 
he  had  Lacedemonians  marshalled  by  their  own  kings,  and 
others  from  Peloponnesus  and  Boeotians  with  them.  The 
Athenians  marched  to  his  aid  also,  although  proclamation 
had  been  made  on  both  sides  that  no  harm  should  be  done 
to  them  by  the  soldiers,  since  they  were  the  priests  of  the 
Thesmophorae.2  Nevertheless,  they  wished  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  war  because  this  was  a  contest  for  the  Roman 
leadership.3 

71.  Besides  the  Greeks  almost  all  the  nations  that  one 
meets  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  eastern  sea  sent  aid  to 
Pompey :  Thracians,  Hellespontines,  Bithynians,  Phrygians, 
Ionians,  Lydians,  Pamphylians,  Pisidians,  Paphlagonians, 
Cilicians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  their  neigh- 
bors the  Arabs,  Cyprians,  Rhodians,  Cretan  slingers,  and 
other  islanders.  Kings  and  princes  were  there  leading 
their  own  troops :  Deiotarus,  the  tetrarch  of  Galatia  in  the 
East,  and  Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia.     Taxiles  com- 

1  One  of  the  grossly  exaggerating  writers  is  Florus,  who  says: 
"Never  did  fortune  behold  so  large  a  force  of  the  Roman  people  or  so 
much  of  their  dignity  collected  in  one  place.  More  than  300,000  men 
were  assembled  on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  addition  to  the  auxili- 
aries of  kings  and  nations." 

2  The  Thesmophorae  (law-bringers)  were  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
They  were  worshipped  together  as  the  goddesses  of  tillage  and  civilized 
life.     The  Thesmophoria  was  an  annual  religious  festival  at  Athens. 

3  Schweighauser  says  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  quite 
clear  to  him.  Combes- Dounous  renders  it  intelligibly:  "They  came  to 
take  part  in  this  war  merely  to  have  the  glory  of  fighting  in  a  contest 
where  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  was  at  stake." 
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7o6manded  the  Armenians  from  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphra-  48 
tes.  Those  from  the  other  side  were  led  by  Megabates, 
the  lieutenant  of  King  Artabazes.  Some  other  small 
princes  took  part  with  Pompey  in  the  work.  It  was  said 
that  sixty  ships  from  Egypt  were  contributed  to  him  by  the 
sovereigns  of  that  country,  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  who 
was  still  a  boy.  But  these  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle, 
nor  did  any  other  naval  force.  They  remained  idle  at  Cor- 
cyra.  Pompey  seems  to  have  acted  very  foolishly  in  this 
respect  in  disregarding  the  fleet,  in  which  he  excelled  so 
greatly  that  he  could  have  deprived  the  enemy  of  all  the 
supplies  brought  to  them  from  abroad,  and  in  risking  a 
battle  on  land  with  men  who  boasted  that  they  were  inured 
to  every  kind  of  toil  and  who  were  ferocious  fighters. 
Although  he  had  been  on  his  guard  against  them  at  Dyr- 
rachium,  a  certain  spell  seems  to  have  come  over  him  at 
a  time  when  it  would  inure  most  to  Caesar's  advantage. 
Under  this  spell  also  Pompey' s  army  was  most  nonsensi- 
cally puffed  up,  and  rendered  insubordinate  to  its  own 
commander,  and  hurried  into  action  without  previous 
experience  in  war.  But  this  was  the  ordering  of  divine 
Providence  to  bring  in  the  imperial  power  which  now 
embraces  everything. 

Chapter  XI 

Speeches  of  the  Commanders  —  Preparations  for  Battle  —  Battle  of 
Pharsalus  —  Total  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  —  Flight  of  Pompey  — 
Losses  on  both  sides 

72.  Then  each  of  the  commanders  assembled  his  soldiers 
and  made  an  appeal  to  them.  Pompey  spoke  as  follows : 
"You,  my  fellow  soldiers,  are  the  leaders  in  this  task  rather 
than  the  led,  for  while  I  was  still  desirous  of  wearing  Caesar 
out  by  hunger  you  urged  on  this  engagement.  Since,  there- 
fore, you  are  the  arbiters  of  the  battle,  conduct  yourselves 
like  those  who  are  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  Despise 
the  enemy  as  victors  do  the  vanquished,  as  young  men  do 
the  old,  as  fresh  troops  do  those  who  are  wearied  with  many 
toils.  Fight  like  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  means, 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause.     We  are  contending 
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706  for  liberty  and  country.  On  our  side  are  the  laws  and 
honorable  fame,  and  this  great  number  of  senators  and 
knights,  against  one  man  who  has  seized  the  government  by 
robbery.1  Go  forward  then,  as  you  have  determined  to  do, 
with  good  hope,  keeping  in  vision  the  flight  of  the  enemy 
at  Dyrrachium,  and  the  great  number  of  their  standards  that 
we  captured  in  one  day  when  we  defeated  them  there." 
Such  was  Pompey's  speech. 

73.  Caesar  addressed  his  men  as  follows:  "My  friends, 
we  have  already  overcome  our  most  formidable  enemies, 
and  are  now  about  to  encounter  not  hunger  and  want,  but 
men.  This  day  will  decide  everything.  Remember  what 
you  promised  me  at  Dyrrachium.  Remember  how  you 
swore  to  each  other  in  my  presence  that  you  would  never 
leave  the  field  except  as  conquerors.  These  men,  fellow- 
soldiers,  are  the  same  that  we  met  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
the  same  that  we  drove  out  of  Italy.  They  are  the  same 
who  sought  to  disband  us  without  honors,  without  a  tri- 
umph, without  rewards,  after  the  toils  and  struggles  of  ten 
years,  after  we  had  finished  those  great  wars,  after  innu- 
merable victories,  and  after  we  had  added  400  nations  in 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  to  our  country's  sway.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  them  by  offering  fair  terms, 
nor  to  win  them  by  benefits.  You  know  that  I  dismissed 
them  unharmed,  hoping  that  we  should  obtain  justice  from 
them.  Recall  all  these  facts  to  your  minds  to-day,  and  if 
you  have  had  any  experience  of  me  recall  also  my  care 
for  you,  my  good  faith,  and  the  generosity  of  my  gifts  to 
you. 

74.  "  Nor  is  it  difficult  for  hardy  and  veteran  soldiers 
to  overcome  new  recruits  who  are  without  experience  in 
war,  and  who,  moreover,  like  boys,  spurn  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  obedience  to  their  commander.  I  learn  that 
he  was  afraid  and  unwilling  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
His  star  has  already  passed  its  zenith;  he  has  become  slow 
and  hesitating  in  all  his  acts,  and  no  longer  commands, 
but  obeys  the  orders  of  others.  I  say  these  things  of  his 
Italian  forces  only.     As  for  his  allies,  do  not  think  about 

1  T\pbs  kvlpa.  'iva.  XyaTevovTa  ttjv  rryt/j.oviav.  This  might  be  trans- 
lated in  the  words  of  Hamlet :  "  The  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the 
rule." 
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6  them,  pay  no  attention  to  them,  do  not  fight  with  them  at  48 
all.  They  are  Syrian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  slaves,  always 
ready  for  flight  or  servitude.  I  know  very  well,  and  you 
will  presently  see,  that  Pompey  himself  will  not  assign  them 
any  place  in  his  line  of  battle.  Give  your  attention  to  the 
Italians  only,  even  though  these  allies  come  running  around 
you  like  dogs  trying  to  frighten  you.  When  you  have  put 
the  enemy  to  flight  let  us  spare  the  Italians  as  being  our 
own  kindred,  but  slaughter  the  allies  in  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  others.  Before  all  else,  in  order  that  I  may 
know  that  you  are  mindful  of  your  promise  to  choose  vic- 
tory or  death,  throw  down  the  walls  of  your  camp  as  you  go 
out  to  battle  and  fill  up  the  ditch,  so  that  we  may  have  no 
place  of  refuge  if  we  do  not  conquer,  and  so  that  the  enemy 
may  see  that  we  have  no  camp  and  know  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  occupy  theirs."  1 

75.  Nevertheless,  after  he  had  thus  spoken  Caesar  de- 
tailed 2000  of  his  oldest  men  to  guard  the  tents.  The  rest, 
as  they  passed  out,  demolished  their  fortification  in  the 
profoundest  silence  and  filled  up  the  ditch  with  the  debris. 
When  Pompey  saw  this,  although  some  of  his  friends 
thought  that  it  was  a  preparation  for  flight,  he  knew  it  was 
an  exhibition  of  daring  and  groaned  in  spirit,  that  although 
they  had  with  them  famine,  the  most  appropriate  cure  for 
such  wild  beasts,  he  must  now  meet  these  creatures  in 
a  hand-to-hand  contest.     But  there  was  no  drawing  back 

1  Caesar's  speech,  as  given  in  his  own  Commentaries,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  this.  "  He  exhorted  the  army  to  battle,"  he  says,  "  according 
to  the  military  custom,  and  spoke  of  the  kindness  he  had  shown  them 
at  all  times,  and  especially  reminded  them,  as  the  soldiers  themselves 
could  bear  witness,  with  what  earnestness  he  had  sought  for  peace,  what 
efforts  he  had  made  in  his  conference  with  Vatinius,  what  he  had  en- 
deavored to  do  in  the  negotiation  with  Scipio  through  Aulus  Claudius, 
and  how  he  had  labored  with  Libo  at  Oricum  for  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing legates.  He  said  that  he  never  willingly  shed  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  and  that  it  was  not  his  wish  that  the  republic  should  lose  one 
of  its  armies.  Having  spoken  thus  he  gave  the  signal  by  trumpet  to 
the  soldiers,  who  were  eagerly  awaiting  it  and  burning  with  zeal  for 
the  battle."  (iii.  90.)  Suetonius,  Florus,  and  Lucan  mention  Caesar's 
appeal  to  his  soldiers  to  spare  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  pursuit,  but 
Florus  says  it  was  intended  only  for  effect.  Lucan  refers  to  Caesar's 
order  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  his  camp  before  the  battle. 
(P/iarsa/ia,  vii.  326.) 
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706  now,  his  affairs  being  on  the  razor's  edge.1  Wherefore, 
leaving  4000  of  his  Italian  troops  to  guard  his  camp,  Pom- 
pey  drew  up  the  remainder  between  the  city  of  Pharsalus 
and  the  river  Enipeus  opposite  the  place  where  Caesar  was 
marshalling  his  forces.  Each  of  them  ranged  his  Italians 
in  front,  divided  into' three  lines  with  a  moderate  space 
between  them,  and  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  wings  of  each 
division.  Archers  and  slingers  were  mingled  among  all. 
Thus  were  the  Italian  troops  disposed,  on  which  each  com- 
mander placed  his  chief  reliance.  The  allied  forces  were 
marshalled  by  themselves  rather  for  show  than  for  use. 
There  was  great  clamor  and  confusion  of  tongues  among 
Pompey's  auxiliaries.  Pompey  stationed  the  Macedonians, 
Peloponnesians,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians  near  the  Italian 
legions,  as  he  approved  of  their  good  order  and  quiet 
behavior.  The  rest,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated,  he  ordered 
to  lie  in  wait  by  tribes  outside  of  the  line  of  battle,  and 
when  the  engagement  should  become  close  to  surround  the 
enemy,  to  pursue,  to  do  what  damage  they  could,  and  to 
plunder  Caesar's  camp,  which  was  without  defences. 

76.  The  centre  of  Pompey's  formation  was  commanded 
by  his  father-in-law,  Scipio,  the  left  wing  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  the  right  by  Lentulus.  Afranius  and 
Pompey  guarded  the  camp.2  On  Caesar's  side  the  com- 
manders were  P.  Sulla,  Antony,  and  Cn.  Domitius.  Caesar 
took  a  convenient  place  in  the  tenth  legion,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom. When  the  enemy  saw  this  they  transferred,  to  face 
that  legion,  the  best  of  their  horse,  in  order  to  surround  it 
if  they  could,  by  their  superiority  of  numbers.  When 
Caesar  perceived  this  movement  he  placed  3000  of  his 
bravest  foot-soldiers  in  ambush  and  ordered  them,  when 

1  This  is  a  Greek  proverb  found  in  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  several 
other  authors,  cited  by  Combes-Dounous,  and  also  in  Liddell  and 
Scott's  lexicon  under  £vpov. 

2  This  is  a  strange  blunder,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  author's  own 
account  of  Pompey's  subsequent  movements.  A  few  lines  below  he  says 
that  after  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  each  commander  moved  about 
among  the  ranks  encouraging  his  men,  and  in  Sec.  81  he  says  that 
when  Pompey  saw  the  flight  of  his  men  he  slowly  retired  to  his  camp. 
Caesar  says  that  Pompey  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army  in  person. 
Plutarch  says  he  commanded  the  right  wing.  Of  course  Caesar's  testi- 
mony is  to  be  preferred. 
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>6  they  should  see  the  enemy  trying  to  flank  him,  to  rise,  dart 
forward,  and  thrust  their  spears  directly  in  the  faces  of  the 
men  because,  as  they  were  fresh  and  inexperienced  and 
still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  they  could  not  endure  injury 
to  their  faces.1  Thus  they  laid  their  plans  against  each 
other,  and  each  commander  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
his  own  troops,  attending  to  what  was  needful,  exhorting 
his  men  to  courage,  and  giving  them  the  watchword,  which 
on  Caesar's  side  was  "Venus  the  Victorious,"  and  on  Pom- 
pey's  "Hercules  the  Invincible." 

77.  When  all  was  in  readiness  on  both  sides  they  waited 
for  some  time  in  profound  silence,  hesitating,  looking 
steadfastly  at  each  other,  each  expecting  the  other  to  begin 
the  battle.  They  were  stricken  with  sorrow  for  the  great 
host,  for  never  before  had  such  large  Roman  armies  con- 
fronted the  same  danger  together.  They  had  pity  for  the 
valor  of  these  men  (the  elite  of  both  parties),  especially 
because  they  saw  Romans  embattled  against  Romans.  As 
the  danger  came  nearer,  the  ambition  that  had  inflamed 
and  blinded  them  was  extinguished,  and  gave  place  to  fear. 
Reason  purged  the  mad  passion  for  glory,  estimated  the 
peril,  and  exposed  the  cause  of  the  war,  showing  how  two 
men  contending  with  each  other  for  supremacy  had  put 
themselves  in  a  position  where  the  one  who  should  be  van- 
quished could  no  longer  hold  even  the  humblest  place,  and 
how  so  great  a  number  of  the  nobility  were  incurring  the 
same  risk  on  their  account.  The  leaders  reflected  also  that 
they,  who  had  lately  been  friends  and  relatives  by  marriage, 
and  had  cooperated  with  each  other  in  many  ways  to  gain 
rank  and  power,  had  now  drawn  the  sword  for  mutual 
slaughter  and  were  leading  to  the  same  impiety  those  serv- 
ing under  them,  men  of  the  same  city,  of  the  same  tribe, 
blood  relations,  and  in  some  cases  brothers  against  brothers. 

1  Csesar's  account  of  this  manoeuvre  is  as  follows  :  "  Fearing  lest  his 
right  wing  should  be  surrounded  by  the  greater  number  of  the  enemy's 
horse  he  rapidly  withdrew  from  the  third  line  one  cohort  from  each 
legion,  and  from  these  formed  a  fourth  line  and  ranged  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  explained  what  he  wished  them  to  do 
and  admonished  them  that  the  success  of  this  day  depended  on  their 
valor."  (iii.  89.)  He  says  nothing  about  aiming  at  the  faces  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  by  Lucan,  and  by  Florus,  but  is 
probably  a  fable. 

VOL.  II  —  L 
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706 Even  these  circumstances  were  not  wanting  in  this  battle; 
because  many  unexpected  things  must  happen  when  thou- 
sands of  the  same  nation  come  together  in  the  clash  of 
arms.  Reflecting  on  these  things  each  of  them  was  seized 
with  unavailing  repentance,  and  since  this  day  was  to  de- 
cide for  each  whether  he  should  be  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
of  the  human  race,  they  hesitated  to  begin  the  fight.  It  is 
said  that  both  of  them  shed  tears.1 

78.  While  they  were  waiting  and  looking  at  each  other 
the  day  was  advancing.  All  the  Italian  troops  stood  mo- 
tionless in  their  places,  but  when  Pompey  saw  that  his 
allied  forces  were  falling  into  confusion  by  reason  of  the 
delay  he  feared  lest  the  disorder  should  spread  from  them 
before  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  So  he  gave  the  signal 
first  and  Caesar  reechoed  it.  Straightway  the  trumpets,  of 
which  there  were  many  distributed  among  so  great  a  host, 
aroused  the  soldiers  with  their  inspiring  blasts,  and  the 
standard-bearers  and  officers  put  themselves  in  motion  and 
exhorted  their  men.  The  latter  advanced  confidently  to 
the  encounter,  but  with  stolidity  and  absolute  silence,  like 
men  who  had  had  experience  in  many  similar  engagements. 
And  now,  as  they  came  nearer  together,  there  was  first  a 
discharge  of  arrows  and  stones.  Then  as  the  cavalry  were 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  infantry  they  charged  each  other. 
Those  of  Pompey  prevailed  and  began  to  flank  the  tenth 
legion.  Caesar  then  gave  the  signal  to  the  cohorts  in  am- 
bush and  these,  starting  up  suddenly,  advanced  to  meet  the 
cavalry,  and  with  spears  elevated  aimed  at  the  faces  of  the 
riders.  The  latter  could  not  endure  the  enemy's  savagery, 
nor  the  blows  on  their  mouths  and  eyes,  but  fled  in  dis- 
order.    Thereupon  Caesar's  men,2  who  had  just  now  been 

1  This  is  a  chapter  of  moralizing  quite  unusual  in  the  writings  of 
Appian.  The  view  which  he  takes  of  this  war,  that  it  was  merely  a 
contest  between  two  ambitious  chieftains,  instead  of  being  one  incident 
in  a  long  struggle  between  a  corrupt  oligarchy  and  a  debased  democ- 
racy, was  commonly  held  by  men  of  letters  until  comparatively  recent 
times. 

2  The  text  says  "  Caesar's  horse,"  but  Schweighauser  considers  this  a 
manifest  error  since  Appian,  in  Sec.  79,  says  that  it  was  the  tenth  legion 
that  struck  Pompey's  left  flank.  Caesar  himself  says  that  the  six  cohorts 
in  reserve  executed  this  decisive  movement.  At  all  events  it  could  not 
have  been  Caesar's  horse. 
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>6  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  Pompey's  48 
infantry  which  was  denuded  of  its  cavalry  supports. 

79.  When  Pompey  learned  this  he  ordered  his  infantry 
not  to  advance  farther,  not  to  break  the  line  of  formation, 
and  not  to  hurl  the  javelin,  but  to  bring  their  spears  to  a 
rest  and  ward  off  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  Some  persons 
praise  this  order  of  Pompey  as  the  best  in  a  case  where  one 
is  attacked  in  flank,  but  Caesar  criticises  it  in  his  letters.1 
He  says  that  the  blows  are  delivered  with  more  force,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  the  men  are  raised,  by  running,  while 
those  who  stand  still  lose  courage  by  reason  of  their  im- 
mobility and  become  excellent  targets  for  those  charging 
against  them.  So,  he  says,  it  proved  in  this  case,  for  the 
tenth  legion,  with  Caesar  himself,  surrounded  Pompey's 
left  wing,  now  deprived  of  cavalry,  and  assailed  it  with 
javelins  in  flank,  where  it  stood  immovable;  until,  finally, 
the  assailants  threw  it  into  disorder,  routed  it,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  victory.  In  the  rest  of  the  field  killing 
and  wounding  of  all  kinds  were  going  on,  but  no  cry  came 
from  the  scene  of  carnage,  no  lamentation  from  the  wounded 
or  the  dying,  only  sighs  and  groans  from  those  who  were 
falling  honorably  in  their  tracks.  The  allies,  who  were 
looking  at  the  battle  as  at  a  game,  were  astonished  at  the 
discipline  of  the  combatants.  So  dumfounded  were  they 
that  they  did  not  dare  attack  Caesar's  tents,  although  they 
were  guarded  only  by  a  few  old  men.  Nor  did  they  ac- 
complish anything  else,  but  stood  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

80.  As  Pompey's  left  wing  began  to  give  way  his  men 
even  still  retired  step  by  step  and  in  perfect  order,  but  the 
allies  who  had  not  been  in  the  fight,  fled  with  headlong 
speed,  shouting,  "we  are  vanquished,"  dashed  upon  their 
own  tents  and  fortifications  as  though  they  had  been  the 
enemy's,   and  pulled  down  and  plundered  whatever  they 

1  There  is  some  confusion  here.  Caesar  says  (iii.  93)  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle  (not  after  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry)  Pompey  or- 
dered his  soldiers  not  to  move  from  their  places  but  to  await  the  attack 
and  not  allow  their  line  to  be  broken,  thinking  that  the  space  between 
the  two  armies  was  so  great  that  Caesar's  men  if  they  charged  across 
it  would  come  up  blown.  "This,"  he  continues,  "  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  an  error  on  Pompey's  part,  because  there  is  a  certain  ardor  and 
eagerness  of  spirit  inborn  in  mankind,  which  is  excited  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  and  which  commanders  ought  to  encourage,  not  repress." 
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706  could  carry  away  in  their  flight.  Now  the  rest  of  Pompey's 
legions,  perceiving  the  disaster  to  the  left  wing,  retired 
slowly  at  first,  in  good  order,  and  still  resisting  as  well  as 
they  could;  but  when  the  enemy,  flushed  with  victory, 
pressed  upon  them  they  turned  in  flight.  Then,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  rally,  and  that  this  might  be  the  end  of 
the  whole  war  and  not  of  one  battle  merely,  Caesar,  with 
the  greatest  prudence,  sent  heralds  everywhere  among  the 
ranks  to  order  the  victors  to  spare  their  own  countrymen 
and  to  smite  only  the  auxiliaries.  The  heralds  drew  near 
to  the  retreating  enemy  and  told  them  to  stand  still  without 
fear.  As  this  proclamation  was  passed  from  man  to  man 
they  halted,  and  the  phrase  "stand  without  fear"  began  to 
be  passed  as  a  sort  of  watchword  among  Pompey's  soldiers; 
for,  being  Italians,  they  were  clad  in  the  same  style  as 
Caesar's  men  and  spoke  the  same  language.  Accordingly, 
the  latter  passed  by  them  and  fell  upon  the  auxiliaries,  who 
were  not  able  to  resist,  and  made  a  very  great  slaughter 
among  them.1 

81.  When  Pompey  saw  the  retreat  of  his  men  he  became 
dazed  and  retired  slowly  to  his  camp,  and  when  he  reached 
his  tent  he  sat  down  speechless,2  resembling  Ajax,  the  son 
of  Telamon,  who,  they  say,  suffered  in  like  manner  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  at  Troy,  being  deprived  of  his  senses 
by  a  god.  Very  few  of  the  rest  returned  to  the  camp,  for 
Caesar's  proclamation  caused  them  to  remain  unharmed, 
and  as  their  enemies  had  passed  beyond  them  they  dis- 
persed in  groups.  As  the  day  was  declining  Caesar  ran 
hither  and  thither  among  his  troops  and  besought  them  to 
continue  their  exertions  till  they  should  capture  Pompey's 

1  Caesar  says  that  the  Pompeians  fled  to  their  fortified  camp,  and 
that,  although  it  was  now  midday  and  the  heat  was  excessive,  he  ex- 
horted his  soldiers  to  make  use  of  their  good  fortune  and  storm  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  and  that  they  obeyed  cheerfully.  After  a  short 
engagement  here  the  Pompeians  again  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  high 
mountains  adjacent,     (iii.  95.) 

-  There  is  a  striking  similarity  here  both  in  language  and  narrative, 
between  Appian  and  Plutarch.  The  former  says  :  Uo/j.-m']tos  awrjei  PaSiiv 
is  rb  (TTpaTOircSov  k<x\  TrapeABwi/  es  tiiv  (ricr)i>r)v  eKaOt^ero  dvavSos.  The 
latter  {Life  of  Pompey,  72)  says:  airj/et  ffdSrjf  els  rbu  x<*PaKa  •  •  ■  f,s 
Ti)v  ai<y\vriv  irapeAdwv  a<p6oyyos  Kadrjirro. 

Here  is  fresh  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  both  Appian  and  Plutarch 
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706  camp,  telling  them  that  if  they  allowed  the  enemy  to  rally  48 
they  would  be  the  victors  for  only  a  single  day,  whereas  if 
they  should  take  the  enemy's  camp  they  would  finish  the 
war  with  this  one  blow.  He  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
them  and  took  the  lead  in  person.  Although  they  were 
weary  in  body,  the  words  and  example  of  their  commander 
lightened  their  spirits.  Their  success  so  far,  and  the  hope 
of  capturing  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  contents  thereof, 
excited  them;  for  in  the  midst  of  hope  and  prosperity  men 
feel  fatigue  least.  So  they  fell  upon  the  camp  and  assaulted 
it  with  the  utmost  disdain  for  the  defenders.  When  Pom- 
pey  learned  this  he  started  up  from  his  strange  silence,  ex- 
claiming, "What!  in  our  very  camp?"  Having  spoken 
thus  he  changed  his  clothing,  mounted  a  horse,  and  fled 
with  four  friends,  and  did  not  draw  rein  until  he  reached 
Larissa  early  the  next  morning.  So  Caesar  established  him- 
self in  Pompey's  camp  as  he  had  promised  to  do  when  he 
was  preparing  for  the  battle,  and  ate  Pompey's  supper,  and 
the  whole  army  feasted  at  the  enemy's  expense.1 

82.  The  losses  of  Italians  on  each  side  —  for  there 
was  no  report  of  the  losses  of  auxiliaries,  either  because 
of  their  multitude  or  because  they  were  despised  —  were 
as  follows:  in  Caesar's  army  thirty  centurions  and  200 
legionaries,  or,  as  some  authorities  have  it,  1200;  on 
Pompey's  side  ten  senators,  among  whom  was  Lucius  Do- 
drew  from  a  Greek,  not  from  a  Latin,  source,  for  if  they  had  translated 
from  Latin  it  is  most  improbable  that  they  would  have  used  the  same 
Greek  words,  in  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  order.  Moreover, 
both  of  them  make  reference  here  to  the  Iliad  xi.  543,  where  Ajax 
Telamon  is  smitten  with  panic  by  Zeus  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
Plutarch  quotes  the  passage  itself. 

1  Plutarch's  account  of  Pompey's  flight  is  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
viz :  "  He  sat  in  silence  until  some  of  those  who  were  pursuing  the 
fugitives  rushed  in  with  them,  when  he  uttered  the  single  sentence: 
•  What !  in  our  very  camp  ? '  He  spoke  not  another  word,  but  put  on  cloth- 
ing suited  to  his  present  fortune  and  stole  away."  (Life  of  Pompey, 
72.)  Caesar  says :  "  When  our  men  forced  their  way  into  his  intrench- 
ment  Pompey  threw  off  his  general's  uniform,  mounted  a  horse,  went 
out  by  the  rear  gate  of  his  camp  and  urged  his  horse  with  all  speed  to 
Larissa.  Nor  did  he  stop  there,  but  with  the  same  speed,  having  col- 
lected a  few  of  his  scattered  soldiers,  still  travelling  by  night,  with  a 
company  of  thirty  horsemen,  he  pushed  on  to  the  sea  where  he  em- 
barked on  a  supply  ship,"  etc,     (iii.  96.) 
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7°6  mitius,  the  same  who  had  been  sent  to  succeed  Caesar  him-  4? 
self  in  Gaul,  and  about  forty  distinguished  knights.  Some 
exaggerating  writers  put  the  loss  in  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  at  25,000,  but  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  one  of  Caesar's 
officers  in  this  battle,  records  the  number  of  dead  Pom- 
peians  found  as  6000. 1  Such  was  the  result  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Pharsalus.  Caesar  himself  carries  off  the  palm  for 
first  and  second  place  by  common  consent,  and  with  him 
the  tenth  legion.  The  third  place  is  taken  by  the  centurion 
Crastinus,  whom  Caesar  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
what  result  he  anticipated,  and  who  responded  proudly, 
"We  shall  conquer,  O  Caesar,  and  you  will  thank  me  either 
living  or  dead."  The  whole  army  testifies  that  he  darted 
through  the  ranks  like  one  possessed  and  did  many  brilliant 
deeds.  When  sought  for  he  was  found  among  the  dead, 
and  Caesar  bestowed  military  honors  on  his  body  and  buried 
it,  and  erected  a  special  tomb  for  him  near  the  common 
burial-place  of  the  others.2 

1  Caesar  puts  his  own  loss  at  thirty  centurions  and  200  private  soldiers, 
and  Pompey's  at  15,000  killed  and  24,000  prisoners.  We  must  infer 
that  Appian  was  not  acquainted  with  Caesar's  Commentaries,  for  if  he 
had  been  he  would  most  probably  have  quoted  him  here  instead  of 
referring  in  a  loose  way  to  "  exaggerating  writers." 

2  The  affair  of  Crastinus  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  by  Florus,  and  by 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Pompey  and  again  in  his  life  of  Caesar.  The 
reference  here  made  to  Asinius  Pollio  has  led  to  much  discussion 
in  the  learned  world,  touching  the  sources  from  which  Appian  and 
Plutarch  drew.  The  words  used  by  Crastinus  are  almost  identical  in 
the  three  passages  (one  of  Appian  and  two  of  Plutarch),  and  this  leads 
Wynne,  Hulleman,  and  Hermann  Peter  to  believe  that  both  authors 
borrowed  from  Pollio's  history.  Vollgraff  on  the  other  hand  contends 
that  as  Pollio  wrote  in  Latin  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous if  both  of  them  had  used  the  same  Greek  words  in  translating  it. 
He  considers  it  remarkable  also  that  the  only  reference  made  to  Pollio's 
writings  by  either  of  them  should  have  been  here,  and  that  both  of 
them  mentioned  incidentally  the  fact  that  Pollio  himself  took  part  in 
the  engagement.  All  of  these  coincidences  may  be  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  both  Plutarch  and  Appian  took  the  facts  from  a  common 
Greek  source;  that  is,  from  some  author  who  took  them  from  Pollio. 
(See  Vollgraff 's   Greek   Writers  of  Roman  History,  Leyden,  1 880.) 
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06  83.  From  Larissa  Pompey  continued  his  flight  to  the  sea  48 
where  he  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  and  meeting  a  ship  by 
chance  he  sailed  to  Mitylene.  There  he  joined  his  wife, 
Cornelia,  and  they  embarked  with  four  triremes  which  had 
come  to  him  from  Rhodes  and  Tyre.  He  decided  not  to 
sail  for  Corcyra  and  Africa,  where  he  had  other  large  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  as  yet  untouched,  but  intended  to 
push  on  eastward  to  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  expecting  to 
receive  every  assistance  from  him.  He  concealed  his 
intention  until  he  arrived  at  Cilicia,  where  he  revealed  it 
hesitatingly  to  his  friends;  but  they  advised  him  to  beware 
of  the  Parthian,  against  whom  Crassus  had  lately  led  an 
expedition,  and  who  was  puffed  up  by  his  victory  over  the 
latter,  and  especially  not  to  put  in  the  power  of  these  bar- 
barians the  beautiful  Cornelia,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
wife  of  Crassus.1  Then  he  made  a  second  proposal  respect- 
ing Egypt  and  Juba.2  The  latter  they  despised  as  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished,  but  they  all  agreed  about  going  to 
Egypt,  which  was  near  and  was  a  great  kingdom,  still  pros- 
perous and  abounding  in  ships,  provisions,  and  money. 
Its  sovereigns,  although  children,  were  allied  to  Pompey  by 
their  father's  friendship.  For  these  reasons  he  sailed  to 
Egypt. 

84.  Cleopatra,  who  had  previously  reigned  with  her 
brother,  had  been  lately  expelled  from  Egypt  and  was  col- 
lecting an  army  in  Syria.  Ptolemy,  her  brother,  was  at 
Mount  Casius  in  Egypt,3  lying  in  wait  for  her  invasion, 
and,  as  Providence  would  have  it,  the  wind  carried  Pompey 
thither.  Seeing  a  large  army  on  the  shore  he  stopped  his 
ship,  judging  that  the  king  was  there,  which  was  the  fact. 

1  The  younger  Crassus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war  against  the 
Parthians. 

2  King  of  Numidia.     See  Sec.  44  supra. 

3  The  modern  Mount  El  Kas.  There  was  another  Mount  Casius  in 
Syria. 
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705  So  he  sent  messengers  to  tell  of  his  arrival  and  to  speak  of  4 
his  father's  friendship.  The  king  was  then  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Achillas,  who 
commanded  his  army,  and  the  eunuch  Pothinus,  who  had 
charge  of  his  treasury.  These  took  counsel  together  con- 
cerning Pompey.  There  was  present  also  Theodotus,  a 
rhetorician  of  Samos,  the  boy's  tutor,  who  offered  the  in- 
famous advice  that  they  should  lay  a  trap  for  Pompey  and 
kill  him  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  Caesar.1  His  opinion 
prevailed.  So  they  sent  a  miserable  skiff  to  bring  him, 
pretending  that  the  sea  was  shallow  and  not  adapted  to 
large  ships.  Some  of  the  king's  attendants  came  in  the 
skiff,  among  them  a  Roman,  named  Sempronius,2  who  was 
then  serving  in  the  king's  army  and  had  formerly  served 
under  Pompey  himself.  He  gave  his  hand  to  Pompey  in 
the  king's  name  and  directed  him  to  take  passage  in  the 
boat  to  the  young  man  as  to  a  friend.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  army  was  marshalled  along  the  shore  as  if  to  do 
honor  to  Pompey,  and  the  king  was  plainly  seen  in  the 
midst  of  them  wearing  a  purple  robe. 

85.  Pompey' s  suspicions  were  aroused  by  all  that  he 
observed  —  the  marshalling  of  the  army,  the  meanness  of 
the  skiff,  and  the  fact  that  the  king  himself  did  not  come 
to  meet  him  nor  send  any  of  his  high  dignitaries.  Never- 
theless, he  entered  the  skiff,  repeating  to  himself  these  lines 
of  Sophocles,  "Whoever  resorts  to  a  tyrant  becomes  his 
slave,  even  if  he  were  free  when  he  went."  While  rowing 
to  the  shore  all  were  silent,  and  this  made  him  still  more 
suspicious.  Finally,  either  recognizing  Sempronius  as  a 
Roman  soldier  who  had  served  under  him  or  guessing  that 

1  Theodotus  argued  (says  Plutarch)  "  that  if  they  should  give  shelter 
to  the  fugitive  they  would  have  Caesar  for  an  enemy  and  Pompey  for  a 
master;  if  they  should  send  him  away  he  would  be  offended  by  their 
want  of  hospitality,  and  Caesar  would  be  angry  with  them  for  letting 
him  escape.  The  best  way  would  be  to  send  for  him  and  kill  him. 
In  that  way  they  would  gratify  the  one  and  need  not  fear  the  other. 
He  added  with  a  smile  that  dead  men  do  not  bite."      {Life  of  Pompey, 

77)- 

2  Caesar,  Plutarch,  Florus,  and  Dion  Cassius,  give  this  miscreant  the 
name  of  Septimius.  Caesar  says  that  he  was  a  military  tribune  and  that 
he  had  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Florus 
adds  that  he  was  a  deserter  from  Pompey's  army. 
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>6he  was  such  because  he  alone  remained  standing  (for,  ac-  48 
cording  to  military  discipline,  a  soldier  does  not  sit  in  the 
presence  of  his  commander),  he  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"Do  I  not  know  you,  comrade?"  The  other  nodded  and, 
as  Pompey  turned  away,  he  immediately  gave  him  the  first 
stab  and  the  others  followed  his  example.  Pompey' s  wife 
and  friends  who  saw  this  at  a  distance  cried  out  and,  lift- 
ing their  hands  to  heaven,  invoked  the  gods,  the  avengers 
of  violated  faith.  Then  they  sailed  away  in  all  haste  as 
from  an  enemy's  country. 

86.  The  servants  of  Pothinus  cut  off  Pompey' s  head  and 
kept  it  for  Caesar,  in  expectation  of  a  large  reward,  but  he 
visited  condign  punishment  on  them  for  their  nefarious 
deed.  The  remainder  of  the  body  was  buried  by  somebody 
on  the  shore,  and  a  small  monument  was  erected  over  it, 
on  which  somebody  else  wrote  this  inscription  :  — 

"What  a  pitiful  tomb  is  here  for  one  who  had  temples  in 
abundance."1 

In  the  course  of  time  the  monument  was  wholly  covered 
with  sand,  and  the  bronze  images  that  had  been  erected  to 
Pompey  by  his  partisans  at  a  later  period  near  Mount 
Casius  had  been  degraded  and  removed  to  the  secret  recess 
of  the  temple,  but  in  my  time  they  were  sought  for  and 
found  by  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian,  while  making  a 
journey  thither,  who  cleared  away  the  rubbish  from  the 
monument  and  made  it  again  conspicuous,  and  placed 
Pompey's  images  in  their  proper  places.     Such  was  the  end 

1  Plutarch  gives  a  pathetic  account  of  Pompey's  funeral,  which  was 
performed  by  his  freedman  Philippus  and  one  old  Roman  who  had 
served  as  a  soldier  under  him,  and  who  was  now  living  in  exile  and 
poverty.  "  Such,"  says  another  historian,  "  was  the  departure  from  life  of 
a  most  excellent  and  illustrious  man,  after  three  consulships  and  as 
many  triumphs,  who  had  ruled  the  whole  world  and  had  reached  a 
position  above  which  it  was  not  possible  to  rise,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday.  So  greatly  had  fortune  been 
at  strife  with  herself  in  his  case  that  he  who  had  been  in  want  of  earth 
to  conquer  was  now  in  want  of  enough  for  a  grave."  (  Velleius,  ii.  53.) 
Dio  Cassius  (lxix.  11),  describing  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  tour  in  the 
East  A.D.  122,  says  that  "while  he  was  passing  from  Judea  to  Egypt  he 
offered  a  funeral  sacrifice  for  Pompey,  on  which  occasion  the  following 
verse  escaped  him :  '  What  a  pitiful  tomb  is  here  for  one  who  had 
temples  in  abundance.'  He  also  rebuilt  the  tomb  that  had  fallen  into 
ruin."     This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Appian's  narrative. 
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7o6  of  Pompey,  who  had  carried  on  the  greatest  wars  and  had 
made  the  greatest  additions  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  acquired  by  that  means  the  title  of  Great.  He 
had  never  been  defeated  before,1  but  had  remained  unvan- 
quished  and  most  fortunate  from  his  youth  till  now.  From 
his  twenty-third  to  his  fifty-eighth  year  he  had  not  ceased 
to  exercise  royal  power,  but  on  account  of  his  jealousy  of 
Caesar  he  had  seemed  to  rule  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
87.  Lucius  Scipio,  Pompey' s  father-in-law,  and  the 
other  notables  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lus,  more  prudent  than  Pompey,  proceeded  to  Corcyra  and 
joined  Cato,  who  had  been  left  there  with  another  army  and 
300  triremes.  The  leaders  apportioned  the  fleet  among 
themselves,  and  Cassius  sailed  to  Pharnaces  in  Pontus  to 
induce  him  to  take  up  arms  against  Caesar.  Scipio  and 
Cato  embarked  for  Africa,  relying  on  Varus  and  his  army 
and  his  ally,  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  The  elder  son  of 
Pompey,  together  with  Labienus  and  Scapula,  each  with 
his  own  part  of  the  army,  hastened  to  Spain  and,  having 
detached  it  from  Caesar,  collected  a  new  army  of  Spaniards, 
Celtiberians,  and  slaves,  and  made  formidable  preparations 
for  war.  So  great  were  the  forces  still  remaining  which 
Pompey  had  prepared,  and  which  Pompey  himself  over- 
looked and  ran  away  from  in  his  insanity.  Cato  had  been 
chosen  commander  of  the  forces  in  Africa,  but  he  de- 
clined the  appointment  since  there  were  consulars  present 
who  outranked  him,  he  having  held  only  the  praetorship  in 
Rome.  So  Lucius  Scipio  was  made  the  commander  and  he 
collected  and  drilled  a  large  army  there.  Thus  two  armies 
of  considerable  magnitude  were  brought  together  against 
Caesar,  one  in  Africa  and  the  other  in  Spain. 

1  This  is  an  error.  Pompey  was  defeated  by  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
the  fact  is  mentioned  in  so  many  words  by  Appian  himself  in  the  pre- 
ceding book  Sec.  IIO:    6  de  2,epT<i>ptos  iu'iKa.  Uofxirriiov. 
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Chapter  XIII 

Caesar  pursues  Pompey  —  Passes  through  Asia  Minor  —  The  Alexan- 
drian War — The  War  against  Pharnaces  —  Another  Mutiny  in 
Caesar's  Army  —  Caesar  disbands  them  at  their  Request  —  Takes 
them  back  at  their  Entreaty 


*. 


,6  88.  Caesar  remained  two  days  at  Pharsalus  after  the  vic- 
tory, offering  sacrifice  and  giving  his  army  a  respite  from 
fighting.  Then  he  set  free  his  Thessalian  allies  and  granted 
pardon  to  the  suppliant  Athenians,  and  said  to  them,  "  How 
often  will  the  glory  of  your  ancestors  save  you  from  self- 
destruction?  "  On  the  third  day  he  marched  eastward, 
having  learned  that  Pompey  had  fled  thither,  and  for  want 
of  triremes  he  essayed  to  cross  the  Hellespont  in  skiffs. 
Here  Cassius  came  upon  him  in  mid-stream,  with  a  part  of 
his  fleet,  as  he  was  hastening  to  Pharnaces.  Although  he 
might  have  mastered  these  small  boats  with  his  numerous 
triremes  he  was  panic-stricken  by  Caesar's  astounding  suc- 
cess, which  was  then  heralded  with  consternation  every- 
where, and  he  thought  that  Caesar  had  sailed  purposely 
against  him.  So  he  extended  his  hands  in  entreaty  from 
his  trireme  toward  the  skiff,  begged  pardon,  and  surren- 
dered his  fleet.  So  great  was  the  power  of  Caesar's  prestige. 
I  can  see  no  other  reason  myself,  nor  can  I  think  of  any 
other  instance  where  fortune  was  more  propitious  in  a  try- 
ing emergency  than  when  Cassius,  a  most  valiant  man,  with 
seventy  triremes,  fell  in  with  Caesar  when  he  was  unpre- 
pared, but  did  not  venture  to  come  to  blows  with  him. 
And  yet  he  who  thus  disgracefully  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
through  fear  alone,  when  the  latter  was  crossing  the  straits, 
afterward  murdered  him  in  Rome  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power;  by  which  fact  it  is  evident  that  the  panic 
which  then  seized  Cassius  was  due  to  the  fortune  by  which 
Caesar  was  uplifted.1 

1  This  is  a  dubious  tale.  Caesar  tells  us  (hi.  101)  that  Cassius  was  in 
Sicily  with  a  fleet  when  the  news  of  Pharsalus  arrived;  that  when  the 
first  news  of  the  battle  came  the  Pompeians  considered  it  a  fiction  in- 
vented by  Caesar's  friends,  but  that  when  they  were  convinced  that  it 
was  true,  Cassius  departed  with  his  fleet.  Then  Caesar  describes  his  own 
movements,  saying  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  drop  everything 
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706  89.  Being  thus  unexpectedly  saved,  Csesar  passed  the 
Hellespont  and  granted  pardon  to  the  Ionians,  the  vEolians, 
and  the  other  peoples  who  inhabit  the  great  peninsula  called 
by  the  common  name  of  Lower  Asia,  and  who  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him  to  ask  it.  Learning  that  Pompey  had  gone 
to  Egypt  he  sailed  for  Rhodes.  He  did  not  wait  there  for 
his  army,  which  was  coming  forward  by  detachments,  but 
embarked  with  those  whom  he  had  on  board  the  triremes 
of  Cassius  and  the  Rhodians.  Letting  nobody  know 
whither  he  intended  to  go  he  set  sail  toward  evening,  telling 
the  other  pilots  to  steer  by  the  torch  of  his  own  ship  by 
night  and  by  his  signal  in  the  daytime.  After  they  had 
proceeded  a  long  way  from  the  land  he  ordered  his  pilot  to 
steer  for  Alexandria.  After  a  three  days'  sail  he  arrived 
there.  He  was  received  by  the  king's  guardians,  the  king 
himself  being  still  at  Mount  Casius.  At  first,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  his  forces,  he  pretended  to  take  his 
ease,  receiving  visitors  in  a  friendly  way,  traversing  the 
city,  admiring  its  beauty,  and  listening  to  the  lectures  of 
the  philosophers  while  he  stood  among  the  crowd.  Thus 
he  gained  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  the  Alexandrians  as 
one  who  had  no  designs  against  them. 

90.  When  his  soldiers  arrived  by  sea  he  punished  Pothi- 
nus  and  Achillas  with  death  for  their  crime  against  Pom- 
pey.1    (Theodotus  escaped  and  was  afterward  crucified  by 

else  and  pursue  Pompey,  and  that  he  pushed  on  every  day  as  far  as 
his  cavalry  could  go,  having  ordered  one  legion  to  follow  by  shorter 
marches.  He  must  have  passed  the  Hellespont  before  Cassius  sailed 
from  Sicily.  Again,  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  (n),  while  defend- 
ing himself  against  Antony's  charge  that  he  had  advised  the  assassina- 
tion of  Csesar,  says  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  share  this  glory  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Neither  of  them  needed  his  advice.  "  Cassius,"  he  adds, 
"  would  have  done  the  deed  himself  in  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cydnus,  without  the  help  of  his  illustrious  friends,  if  Csesar  had 
landed  on  the  shore  where  he  (Cassius)  had  halted,  instead  of  the 
opposite  one."  In  other  words  they  passed  each  other  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cydnus,  as  Caesar  was  proceeding  to  Egypt.  Suetonius  (Ju/.  63) 
says  that  it  was  Lucius  Cassius  whom  Csesar  met  in  the  Hellespont. 

1  Csesar  says  that  he  put  Pothinus  to  death  for  corresponding  with 
the  enemy  while  he  was  in  Csesar's  custody,  during  the  Alexandrian  war. 
(iii.  112.)  Hirtius,  who  wrote  the  Alexandrian  War,  says  (i.  4)  that 
Achillas  was  put  to  death  by  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of  Cleopatra, 
who  attempted  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution  and  to  secure  the 
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d6  Cassias,  who  found  him  wandering  in  Asia.1)  The  Alex-  4s 
andrians  thereupon  rose  in  tumult,  and  the  king's  army 
marched  against  Caesar  and  various  battles  took  place 
around  the  palace  and  on  the  neighboring  shores.  In  one 
of  these  Caesar  escaped  by  leaping  into  the  sea  and  swim- 
ming a  long  distance  in  deep  water.  The  Alexandrians 
captured  his  cloak  and  hung  it  up  as  a  trophy.  He  fought 
the  last  battle  against  the  king  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 

07  which  he  won  a  decisive  victory.  He  consumed  nine  47 
months  in  this  strife,  at  the  end  of  which  he  established 
Cleopatra  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  place  of  her  brother. 
He  ascended  the  Nile  with  400  ships,  exploring  the  country 
in  company  with  Cleopatra  and  enjoying  himself  with  her 
in  other  ways.  The  details  of  these  events  are  related 
more  particularly  in  my  Egyptian  history.  Caesar  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  the  head  of  Pompey  when  it  was  brought 
to  him,  but  ordered  that  it  be  buried,  and  set  apart  for  it 
a  small  plot  of  ground  near  the  city  which  was  dedicated 
to  Nemesis,  but  in  my  time,  while  the  Roman  emperor 
Trajan  was  exterminating  the  Jewish  race  in  Egypt,  it  was 
devastated  by  them  in  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

91.  After  Caesar  had  performed  these  exploits  in  Alex- 
andria he  hastened  by  way  of  Syria  against  Pharnaces.  The 
latter  had  already  accomplished  many  of  his  aims,  had 
seized  some  of  the  Roman  countries,  had  fought  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  lieutenant,  Domitius,  and  won  a  very  brilliant 
victory  over  him.  Being  much  elated  by  this  affair  he  had 
subjugated  the  city  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  which  adhered  to 
the  Roman  interest,  sold  their  inhabitants  into  slavery,  and 
made  all  their  boys  eunuchs.  On  the  approach  of  Caesar 
he  became  alarmed  and  repented  of  his  deeds,  and  when 
Caesar  was  within  200  stades  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to 

throne  for  herself.  Plutarch  contradicts  himself  in  this  matter.  In  his 
Life  of  Pompey  (80)  he  says  that  Csesar  put  both  Pothinus  and  Achillas 
to  death  and  implies  that  he  did  so  to  punish  them  for  the  murder  of 
Pompey.  In  his  Life  of  Casar  (49)  he  says  distinctly  that  Pothinus 
was  put  to  death  on  account  of  a  palace  conspiracy  against  Caesar  in 
which  both  himself  and  Achillas  were  concerned,  but  that  Achillas 
escaped. 

1  Plutarch,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Life  of  Pompey,  says  that  The- 
odotus  was  put  to  death  with  torture  by  Brutus,  who  found  him  leading 
a  vagabond  life  in  Asia. 
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7o7  treat  for  peace.  They  bore  a  golden  crown  and  foolishly  < 
offered  him  the  daughter  of  Pharnaces  in  marriage.  When 
Caesar  learned  what  they  were  bringing  he  moved  forward 
with  his  army,  walking  in  advance  and  chatting  with  the 
ambassadors  until  he  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Pharnaces, 
when  he  merely  said,  "  Why  should  I  not  take  instant  ven- 
geance on  this  parricide?"  Then  he  sprang  upon  his 
horse  and  at  the  first  shout  put  Pharnaces  to  flight  and 
killed  a  large  number  of  the  enemy,  although  he  had  with 
him  only  about  iooo  of  his  own  cavalry  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  the  advance.  Here  it  is  said  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  fortunate  Pompey,  who  wast  considered  and 
named  the  Great  for  warring  against  such  men  as  these  in 
the  time  of  Mithridates,  the  father  of  this  man."  Of  this 
battle  he  wrote  to  Rome  the  words,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered." 

92.  After  this,  Pharnaces  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  king- 
dom which  Pompey  had  assigned  to  him  on  the  Bosporus. 
As  Caesar  had  no  time  to  waste  on  small  matters  while  such 
great  wars  were  still  unfinished  elsewhere,  he  returned  to 
the  province  of  Asia  and  while  passing  through  it  transacted 
public  business  in  the  cities,  which  were  oppressed  by  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Asiatic  his- 
tory.1 Learning  that  a  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Rome 
and  that  Antony,  his  master  of  horse,  had  occupied  the 
forum  with  soldiers,  he  laid  aside  everything  else  and  hast- 
ened to  the  city.  When  he  arrived  there  the  sedition  had 
been  quieted,  but  another  one  sprang  up  against  himself  in 
the  army  because  the  promises  made  to  them  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus  had  not  been  kept,  and  because  they  had  been 
held  in  service  beyond  the  term  fixed  by  law.  They  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  dismissed  to  their  homes. 
Caesar  had  made  them  certain  indefinite  promises  at  Phar- 
salus, and  others  equally  indefinite  after  the  war  in  Africa 
should  be  finished.  Now  he  sent  them  a  promise  of  1000 
drachmas  more  to  each  man.  They  answered  him  that  they 
did  not  want  any  more  promises  but  all  cash  down.     Sallus- 

1  Our  author  does  not  mention  any  Asiatic  history  in  his  preface. 
Photius  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Appian  extant  in  his  time 
speaks  of  the  "tenth  book,  Grecian  and  Ionian."  Schweighiiuser 
thinks  that  this  is  the  book  here  referred  to. 
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tius  Crispus,1  who  had  been  sent  to  them  on  this  business,  47 
had  a  narrow  escape.  He  would  have  been  killed  if  he  had 
not  fled.  When  Csesar  learned  of  this  he  stationed  the 
legion,  with  which  Antony  had  been  guarding  the  city, 
around  his  own  house  and  the  city  gates,  as  he  apprehended 
attempts  at  plunder.  Then,  notwithstanding  all  his  friends 
were  alarmed  and  cautioned  him  against  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  he  went  boldly  among  them  while  they  were  still 
riotous  in  the  Campus  Martius,  without  sending  word 
beforehand,  and  showed  himself  on  the  platform. 

93.  The  soldiers  ran  together  tumultuously  without  arms, 
and,  as  was  their  custom,  saluted  their  commander  who  had 
suddenly  appeared  among  them.  When  he  bade  them  tell 
what  they  wanted  they  were  so  surprised  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  speak  openly  of  the  donative  in  his  presence, 
but  they  adopted  the  more  moderate  course  of  demanding 
their  discharge  from  the  service,  hoping  that,  since  he 
needed  soldiers  for  the  unfinished  wars,  he  would  speak 
about  the  donative  himself.  But,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  all,  he  replied  without  hesitation,  "  I  discharge  you." 
Then,  to  their  still  greater  astonishment,  and  while  the 
silence  was  most  profound,  he  added,  "  And  I  will  give  you 
all  that  I  have  promised  when  I  have  my  triumph  with 
others."  At  this  expression,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  kind 
to  them,  shame  immediately  took  possession  of  all,  and 
reflection,  together  with  jealousy  at  the  thought  of  their 
abandoning  their  commander  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
wars  and  of  others  joining  in  the  triumph  instead  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  losing  the  gains  of  the  war  in  Africa, 
which  were  expected  to  be  great,  and  becoming  enemies  of 
Csesar  himself  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  party.  Moved  by 
these  fears  they  remained  still  more  silent  and  embarrassed, 
hoping  that  Csesar  would  yield  and  change  his  mind  on 
account  of  his  immediate  necessity.  But  he  remained 
silent  also,  until  his  friends  urged  him  to  say  something 
more  to  them  and  not  leave  his  old  comrades  of  so  many 
campaigns  with  a  short  and  austere  word.  Then  he  began 
to  speak,  addressing  them  first  as  "citizens,"  not  "  fellow- 

1  This  was  the  historian  Sallust.     He  was  afterward  appointed  by 
Csesar  governor  of  Numidia.     See  Sec.  100  infra. 
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707  soldiers,"  which  implied  that  they  were  already  discharged 
from  the  army  and  were  private  individuals. 

94.  They  could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  cried  out  that 
they  repented  of  what  they  had  done,  and  besought  him  to 
keep  them  in  his  service.  But  Caesar  turned  away  and  was 
leaving  the  platform  when  they  shouted  with  greater  eager- 
ness and  urged  him  to  stay  and  punish  them  for  their  mis- 
deeds. He  delayed  a  while  longer,  not  going  away  and 
not  turning  back,  but  pretending  to  be  undecided.  At 
length  he  came  back  and  said  that  he  would  not  punish  any 
of  them,  but  that  he  was  grieved  that  even  the  tenth  legion, 
to  which  he  had  always  given  the  first  place  of  honor, 
should  join  in  such  a  riot.  "And  this  legion  alone,"  he 
continued,  "  I  will  discharge  from  the  service.  Neverthe- 
less, when  I  return  from  Africa  I  will  give  them  all  that  I 
have  promised.  And  when  the  wars  are  ended  I  will  give 
lands  to  all,  not  as  Sulla  did  by  taking  it  from  the  present 
holders  and  colonizing  the  takers  among  the  losers,  and 
making  them  everlasting  enemies  to  each  other,  but  I  will 
give  the  public  land,  and  my  own,  and  will  purchase  what 
may  be  needful."  There  was  clapping  of  hands  and  joyful 
acclaim  on  all  sides,  but  the  tenth  legion  was  plunged  in 
grief  because  to  them  alone  Caesar  appeared  inexorable. 
They  begged  him  to  choose  a  portion  of  their  number  by 
lot  and  put  them  to  death.  But  Caesar,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  need  of  stimulating  them  any  further  when  they  had 
repented  so  bitterly,  became  reconciled  to  all,  and  departed 
straightway  for  the  war  in  Africa. 

Chapter  XIV 

Caesar  sails  for  Africa  —  The  Forces  arrayed  against  him  —  Battle  of 
Thapsus  —  Cato  at  Utica  —  He  commits  Suicide — Juba  and  Petreius 
kill  each  other 

95.  He  crossed  from  Rhegium  to  Messana  and  went  to 
Lilybaeum.1     Here,  learning  that  Cato  was  guarding  the 

1  The  modern  Marsala,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily.  It  was 
the  port  nearest  the  African  coast.  Hirtius  says  that  Caesar  arrived 
there  on  the  14th  day  before  the  Calends  of  January  and  sailed  eight 
days  later. 
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/enemy's  magazines  with  a  fleet  and  a  part  of  the  land  forces  47 
at  Utica,  and  that  he  had  with  him  300  men  who  had  for 
a  long  time  constituted  their  council  of  war  and  were  called 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  commander,  L.  Scipio,  and  the 
flower  of  the  army  were  at  Adrumetum,  he  sailed  against 

3  the  latter.  He  arrived  at  a  time  when  Scipio  had  gone  46 
away  to  meet  Juba,  and  he  drew  up  his  forces  for  battle 
near  Scipio' s  very  camp  in  order  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  at  a  time  when  their  commander  was 
absent.  Labienus  and  Petreius,  Scipio's  lieutenants,  at- 
tacked him,  defeated  him  badly,  and  pursued  him  in  a 
haughty  and  disdainful  manner  until  Labienus'  horse  was 
wounded  in  the  belly  and  threw  him,  and  his  attendants 
carried  him  off.  Petreius,  thinking  that  he  had  made  a 
thorough  test  of  the  army  and  that  he  could  conquer  when- 
ever he  liked,  drew  off  his  forces,  saying  to  those  around 
him,  "  Let  us  not  deprive  our  general,  Scipio,  of  the  vic- 
tory." In  one  part  of  the  day's  work  did  Caesar's  luck 
show  itself,  in  that  the  victorious  enemy  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  field  at  the  very  moment  of  success.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  flight  Caesar  dashed  up  to  his  whole  line1 
and  turned  it  around  and  seizing  one  of  those  who  carried 
the  principal  standards  (the  eagles)  dragged  him  to  the 
front.  Finally,  Petreius  retired  and  Caesar  was  glad  to  do 
the  same.  Such  was  the  result  of  Caesar's  first  battle  in 
Africa. 

96.  Not  long  afterward  it  was  reported  that  Scipio  him- 
self was  advancing  with  eight  legions  of  foot,  20,000  horse 
(of  which  most  were  Africans),  and  a  large  number  of  light- 
armed  troops,  and  thirty  elephants;  together  with  King 
Juba,  who  had  some  30,000  foot-soldiers  in  addition,  raised 
for  this  war,  and  20,000  Numidian  cavalry,  besides  a  large 
number  of  spearmen  and  sixty  elephants.  Caesar's  army 
began  to  be  alarmed  and  a  tumult  broke  out  among  them 
on  account  of  the  disaster  they  had  already  experienced 
and  of  the  reputation  of  the  forces  advancing  against  them, 
and  especially  of  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  Numidian 
cavalry.     War  with  elephants,  to  which  they  were  unaccus- 

1  eyxp'i/J-Trrwv  airamv.     How  could  he  dash  up  to  all  of  them  at  once? 
Mendelssohn  suggests  airoSpaaiv,  i.e.  he  dashed  up  to  the  runaways. 
VOL.  a  —  M 
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7o8tomed,  also  frightened  them.1  But  Bocchus,  another  Mau- 
ritanian  prince,  seized  Cirta,  which  was  the  capital  of 
Juba's  kingdom.  When  this  news  reached  Juba  he  started 
for  home  at  once  with  hrs  army,  leaving  thirty  of  his  ele- 
phants only  with  Scipio.  Thereupon  Caesar's  men  plucked 
up  courage  to  such  a  degree  that  the  fifth  legion  begged  to 
be  pitted  against  the  elephants,  and  it  overcame  them  val- 
iantly. From  that  day  to  the  present  this  legion  has  borne 
the  figure  of  an  elephant  on  its  standards. 

97.  The  battle  was  long,  severe,  and  doubtful  in  all  parts 
of  the  field  until  toward  evening,  when  victory  declared 
itself  on  the  side  of  Caesar,  who  went  straight  on  and  cap- 
tured Scipio' s  camp  and  did  not  desist,  even  in  the  night, 
from  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  victory  until  he  had  made  a 
clean  sweep.2  The  enemy  scattered  in  small  bodies  wher- 
ever they  could.  Scipio  himself  with  Afranius,  abandoning 
everything,  fled  by  sea  with  twelve  open  ships.  And  thus 
was  this  army  also,  composed  of  nearly  80,000  men  who 
had  been  under  long  training  and  were  inspired  with  hope 
and  courage  by  the  previous  battle,  in  the  second  engage- 
ment, completely  annihilated.  And  now  Caesar's  fame  be- 
gan to  be  celebrated  as  of  a  man  of  invincible  fortune, 
and  those  who  were  vanquished  by  him  attributed  nothing 
to  his  merit,  but  ascribed  everything,  including  their  own 
blunders,  to  Caesar's  luck.  And  it  seems  that  the  result  of 
this  war  also  was  due  to  the  bad  generalship  of  the  com- 
manders who,  as  in  Thessaly,  neglected  their  opportunity  to 

1  "  Whenever,"  says  Suetonius,  "  his  (Gesar's)  troops  were  dis- 
pirited by  reports  of  the  great  force  of  the  enemy,  he  rallied  their 
courage  not  by  denying  the  truth  of  what  was  said  or  minimizing  the 
facts  but  on  the  contrary  by  exaggerating  every  particular.  Accord- 
ingly, when  his  troops  were  in  great  alarm  at  the  expected  arrival  of 
King  Juba,  he  called  them  together  and  said,  '  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  in  a  very  few  days  the  king  will  be  here  with  ten  legions,  30,000 
horse,  100,000  light-armed  foot,  and  300  elephants.  Let  none  of  you 
therefore  presume  to  make  any  further  inquiry  or  indulge  in  conjectures, 
but  take  my  word  for  what  I  tell  you,  which  I  have  from  undoubted  in- 
telligence; otherwise  I  shall  put  them  aboard  an  old  crazy  vessel  and 
leave  them  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  to  be  transported  to 
some  other  country.'  "  {Jul.  66.) 

2  This  was  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  According  to  Hirtius  Caesar's 
soldiers  broke  away  from  their  officers  and  began  the  battle  without 
orders.     (Belt.  Afr,  82.) 
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wear  out  Caesar  by  delay  until  his  supplies  were  exhausted,  46 
in  this  foreign  land,  and  in  like  manner  failed  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  first  victory  by  pushing  it  sharply  to  the  end.1 
98.  As  these  facts  became  known  at  Utica  some  three 
days  later,  and  as  Caesar  was  marching  right  against  that 
place,  a  general  flight  began.  Cato  did  not  detain  any- 
body. He  gave  ships  to  all  the  nobility  who  asked  for 
them,  but  himself  adhered  firmly  to  his  post.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  Utica  promised  to  intercede  for  him  before 
doing  so  for  themselves,  he  answered  with  a  smile  that  he 
did  not  need  any  intercessors  with  Caesar,  and  that  Caesar 
knew  it  very  well.  Then  he  placed  his  seal  on  all  the  pub- 
lic property  and  gave  the  accounts  of  each  kind  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Utica.  Toward  evening  he  bathed  and  dined. 
He  ate  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  had  been  his  custom  since 
Pompey's  death.2  He  changed  his  habits  in  no  respect. 
He  partook  of  the  dinner,  neither  more  nor  less  than  usual. 
He  conversed  with  the  others  present  concerning  those  who 
had  sailed  away  and  inquired  whether  the  wind  was  favor- 
able and  whether  they  would  make  sufficient  distance 
before  Caesar  should  arrive  the  next  morning.  Nor  did  he 
change  any  of  his  habits  when  he  retired  to  rest,  except 
that  he  embraced  his  son  rather  more  affectionately  than 
usual.  As  he  did  not  find  his  sword  in  its  accustomed 
place  by  his  couch,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  his  servants  to  the  enemy.  "  What  weapon  shall  I  use  if 
I  am  attacked  in  the  night?  "  he  said.3     When  they  besought 

1  avvTpicpdds  ovtws  ofe'cus  Sia\v6ijuai.  No  commentator  has  been 
able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  first  of  these  four  words.  Schvveig- 
hauser  says  that  ^Ae^uos  must  be  understood,  but  he  adds  that  a 
"  crushed  war  "  would  be  a  wonderful  thing.  It  may  mean  that  the 
war,.  "  crushed  out  in  this  way,  quickly  came  to  an  end." 

2  That  is,  instead  of  reclining,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  Romans  at 
dinner.  Combes-Dounous  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  this  custom. 
He  says  that  "  the  makers  of  the  Latin  version  seem  not  to  have  known 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  iyevero.  They  have  made  Appian  say  that 
Cato  sat  down  to  take  his  repast,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
since  Pompey's  death.  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  before  Pompey's 
death  Cato  took  his  meals  standing  ?  "  He  thinks  that  Cato  suspected 
his  cook.  He  feared  poison.  The  passage,  he  thinks  should  be  trans- 
lated :  "  Being  seated  he  caused  the  food  to  be  tasted  according  to  the 
custom  he  had  adopted  since  the  death  of  Pompey." 

3  The  text  is  dubious  here. 
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708  him  to  do  no  violence  to  himself  but  to  go  to  sleep  without 
his  sword,  he  replied  still  more  plausibly,  "Could  I  not 
strangle  myself  with  my  clothing  if  I  wished  to,  or  knock 
my  brains  out  against  the  wall,  or  throw  myself  headlong 
to  the  ground,  or  destroy  myself  by  holding  my  breath?" 
Much  more  he  said  to  the  same  purport  until  he  persuaded 
them  to  bring  back  his  sword.  When  it  had  been  put  in 
its  place  he  called  for  Plato's  treatise  on  the  soul  and  began 
to  read. 

99.  When  he  had  read  the  book  through  and  when  he 
thought  that  those  who  were  stationed  at  the  doors  were 
asleep,  he  stabbed  himself  under  the  breast.  His  intestines 
protruded  and  the  attendants  heard  a  groan  and  rushed  in. 
Physicians  replaced  his  bowels,  which  were  still  uninjured, 
in  his  body,  and  after  sewing  up  the  wound  put  a  bandage 
around  it.  When  Cato  came  to  himself  he  dissembled 
again.  Although  he  blamed  himself  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  wound,  he  expressed  thanks  to  those  who  had  saved 
him  and  said  that  he  only  needed  sleep.  The  attendants 
then  retired,  taking  the  sword  with  them,  and  closed  the 
door,  thinking  that  he  had  become  quiet.  When  Cato 
thought  that  they  were  asleep,  he  tore  off  the  bandage  with 
his  hands  without  making  any  noise,  opened  the  suture  of 
the  wound,  enlarged  it  with  his  nails  like  a  wild  beast, 
plunged  his  fingers  into  his  stomach,  and  tore  out  his  en- 
trails until  he  died,  being  then  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  considered  the  most  steadfast  of  all  men  in  uphold- 
ing any  opinion  that  he  had  once  espoused  and  in  adhering 
to  justice,  rectitude,  and  morality,  not  as  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom merely,  but  rather  from  high-souled  considerations. 
He  had  married  Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  when 
she  was  a  virgin.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  her  and  had 
had  children  by  her.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  her  to  Horten- 
sius,  one  of  his  friends, — who  desired  to  have  children 
but  was  married  to  a  barren  wife,  — until  she  bore  a  child 
to  him  also,  when  Cato  took  her  back  to  his  own  house  as 
though  he  had  merely  loaned  her.1     Such  a  man  was  Cato. 

1  Plutarch  gives  a  longer  account  of  this  affair,  showing  that  it  was 
attended  by  formalities  in  accord  with  Roman  law.  Marcia's  father 
was  consulted,  but  her  own  consent  seems  not  to  have  been  needed. 
The  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Caesar  in  his  Anti-Cato  was  not  based 
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The  Uticans  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral.     Caesar  said  47 
that  Cato  had  envied  him  the  opportunity  for  a  deed  of 
honor,1  but  when  Cicero  pronounced  an  encomium  on  him 
which  he  styled  the   Cato,  Caesar  wrote  an  answer  to   it 
which  he  called  the  Anti-Cato. 

100.  Juba  and  Petreius,  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
perceiving  no  chance  of  flight  or  safety,  slew  each  other 
with  swords  at  a  banquet.  Caesar  made  Juba's  kingdom 
tributary  to  the  Romans  and  appointed  Sallustius  Crispus 
its  governor.  He  pardoned  the  Uticans  and  the  son  of 
Cato.  He  captured  the  daughter  of  Pompey  together  with 
her  two  children  in  Utica  and  sent  them  safe  to  young 
Pompey.  Of  the  300  he  put  to  death  all  that  he  found.2 
Lucius  Scipio,  the  general-in-chief,  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  met  a  hostile  fleet  and  bore  himself  bravely  until 
he  was  overpowered,  when  he  stabbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  sea.     This  was  the  end  of  Caesar's  war  in  Africa. 


Chapter  XV 

Caesar's  Four  Triumphs  —  Csesar  marches  against  Young  Pompeius  in 
Spain  —  Battle  of  Munda  —  Flight  and  Death  of  Young  Pompeius 

10 1.  When  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  he  had  four  tri- 
umphs together:  one  for  his  Gallic  wars,  in  which  he  had 
added  many  great  nations  to  the  Roman  sway  and  subdued 
others  that  had  revolted;  one  for  the  Pontic  war  against 
Pharnaces;  one  for  the  war  in  Africa  against  the  African 
allies  of  L.  Scipio,  in  which  the  historian  Juba  (the  son  of 
King  Juba),  then  an  infant,  was  led  a  captive.     Between  the 

upon  moral  considerations.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Hortensius, 
who  was  very  wealthy,  left  his  estate  to  Marcia  in  his  will,  and  that 
Cato  took  her  back  as  a  rich  widow,  implying  that  it  was  a  money- 
making  transaction  on  his  part. 

1  That  is,  an  opportunity  to  pardon  him.  According  to  Plutarch 
Coesar  said :  "  O  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death  because  thou  did'st  envy 
me  my  safety." 

2  The  300  are  those  mentioned  in  Sec.  95  who  were  called  the  Sen- 
ate. Suetonius  {Jul.  75)  says  that  only  three  of  Caesar's  enemies  lost 
their  lives,  except  in  battle,  viz. :  Afranius,  Faustus  Sylla,  and  young 
Lucius  Caesar,  and  that  it  was  thought  that  even  these  were  put  to 
death  without  Caesar's  consent. 
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708  Gallic  and  the  Pontic  triumphs  he  introduced  a  kind  of 
Egyptian  triumph,  in  which  he  led  some  captives  taken  in 
the  naval  engagement  on  the  Nile.1  Although  he  took  care 
not  to  inscribe  any  Roman  names  in  his  triumph  (as  it 
would  have  been  unseemly  in  his  eyes  and  base  and  in- 
auspicious in  those  of  the  Roman  people  to  triumph  over 
fellow-citizens),  yet  all  these  misfortunes  were  represented 
in  the  processions  and  the  men  also  by  various  images  and 
pictures,  all  except  Pompey,  the  only  one  whom  he  did 
not  venture  to  exhibit,  since  the  latter  was  still  greatly  re- 
gretted by  all.  The  people,  although  restrained  by  fear, 
groaned  over  their  domestic  ills,  especially  when  they  saw 
the  picture  of  Lucius  Scipio,  the  general-in-chief,  wounded 
in  the  breast  by  his  own  hand,  casting  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  Petreius  committing  self-destruction  at  the  banquet, 
and  Cato  torn  open  by  himself  like  a  wild  beast.  They 
applauded  the  death  of  Achillas  and  Pothinus,  and  laughed 
at  the  flight  of  Pharnaces. 

102.  It  is  said  that  money  to  the  amount  of  60,500 
talents  [of  silver]  was  borne  in  the  procession  and  2822 
crowns  of  gold  weighing  20,414  pounds,  from  which  wealth 
Caesar  made  apportionments  immediately  after  the  triumph, 
paying  the  army  all  that  he  had  promised  and  more.  Each 
soldier  received  5000  Attic  drachmas,  each  centurion 
double,  and  each  tribune  of  infantry  and  praefect  of  cavalry 
fourfold  that  sum.  To  each  plebeian  citizen  also  was 
given  an  Attic  mina.  He  gave  also  various  spectacles  with 
horses  and  music,  a  combat  of  foot-soldiers,  1000  on  each 
side,  and  a  cavalry  fight  of  200  on  each  side.  There  was 
also  another  combat  of  horse  and  foot  together.  There 
was  a  combat  of  elephants,  twenty  against  twenty,  and  a 
naval  engagement  of  4000  oarsmen,  where  1000  fighting 
men  contended  on  each  side.  He  erected  a  temple  to 
Venus,  his  ancestress,  as  he  had  vowed  to  do  when  he  was 
about  to  begin  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  he  laid  out 
ground  around  the  temple  which  he  intended  to  be  a  forum 

1  Plutarch  says  that  Gesar  enjoyed  three  triumphs  at  this  time :  "  the 
Egyptian,  the  Pontic,  and  the  African,  not  over  Scipio  but  probably 
over  King  Juba,  whose  son,  still  a  boy,  was  led  in  the  triumph,  being 
most  fortunate  in  his  captivity  since  he  was  thus  changed  from  a  bar- 
barous Numidian  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Greek  writers." 
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.8  for  the  Roman  people,  not  for  buying  and  selling,  but  a  46 
meeting-place  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  like 
the  public  squares  of  the  Persians,  where  the  people  as- 
semble to  seek  justice  or  to  learn  the  laws.  He  placed  a 
beautiful  image  of  Cleopatra  by  the  side  of  the  goddess, 
which  stands  there  to  this  day.  He  caused  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  to  be  made,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
found  to  be  only  one-half  of  the  number  existing  before 
this  war.1  To  such  a  degree  had  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
men  reduced  the  city. 

,9  103.  Caesar,  now  in  his  fourth  consulship,  marched  4S 
against  young  Pompeius  in  Spain.  This  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  not  to  be  despised,  for  such 
of  the  nobility  as  had  escaped  from  Africa  had  assembled 
here.  The  army  was  composed  of  soldiers  from  Pharsalus 
and  Africa  itself,  who  had  come  hither  with  their  leaders, 
and  of  Spaniards  and  Celtiberians,  a  strong  and  warlike 
race.  There  was  a  great  number  of  emancipated  slaves 
also  in  Pompeius'  camp.  All  had  been  under  discipline 
four  years  and  were  ready  to  fight  with  desperation.  Pom- 
peius was  misled  by  this  fact  and  did  not  postpone  the 
battle,  but  engaged  Caesar  straightway  on  his  arrival, 
although  the  older  ones,  who  had  learned  by  experience  at 
Pharsalus  and  Africa,  advised  him  to  wear  Caesar  out  by 
delay  and  reduce  him  to  want,  as  he  was  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try.    Caesar  made  the  journey  from  Rome  in  twenty-seven 

1  The  corresponding  passage  in  Plutarch  (life  of Ccesar,  55)  says: 
"After  the  games  the  census  was  taken  and  instead  of  the  former 
320,000  inhabitants  the  whole  number  amounted  to  150,000."  This 
seems  incredible.  A  note  on  this  passage  in  Langhorne's  Plutarch 
says  that  Rualdus  has  not  only  proved  by  other  testimony  that  this  is 
erroneous  but  has  shown  how  the  error  came  to  be  made.  He  says 
that  Plutarch,  for  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  was  misled 
by  a  passage  in  Suetonius  which  says  that  Caesar  "  made  a  new  census 
(recensu»i)  not  in  the  usual  manner  or  place  (in  the  Campus  Martius), 
but  street  by  street,  by  means  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tenement-house 
districts  (insularum),  and  reduced  the  number  of  those  receiving  corn 
from  the  public  stores  from  320,000  to  150,000."  The  recensus  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to 
receive  public  corn.  The  Epitome  of  Livy  (CXV-.)  says :  "  he  took  a 
new  census  (recensutri)  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of 
citizens  (civium  capita)  was  150,000,"  meaning  probably  the  number 
entitled  to  receive  corn. 
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709  days,  coming  with  a  heavily-laden  army  by  a  very  long  4; 
route.     Fear  fell  upon  his  soldiers  as  never  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reports  received  of  the  numbers,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  desperate  valor  of  the  enemy. 

104.  For  this  reason  Caesar  himself  also  was  ready  to 
move  slowly  until  Pompeius  approached  him  at  a  certain 
place  where  he  was  reconnoitering  and  accused  him  of 
cowardice.  Caesar  could  not  endure  this  reproach.  He 
drew  up  his  forces  for  battle  near  Corduba 1  and  then,  too, 
gave  Venus  for  his  watchword.  Pompeius,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  Piety  for  his.  When  battle  was  joined  fear 
seized  upon  Caesar's  army  and  hesitation  was  joined  to  fear. 
Caesar,  lifting  his  hands  toward  heaven,  implored  all  the 
gods  that  his  many  glorious  deeds  be  not  stained  by  this 
single  disaster.  He  ran  up  and  encourged  his  soldiers. 
He  took  his  helmet  off  his  head  and  shamed  them  to  their 
faces  and  exhorted  them.  As  they  abated  nothing  of  their 
fear  he  seized  a  shield  from  a  soldier  and  said  to  the  officers 
around  him,  "This  shall  be  the  end  of  my  life  and  of  your 
military  service."  Then  he  sprang  forward  in  advance  of 
his  line  of  battle  toward  the  enemy  so  far  that  he  was  only 
ten  feet  distant  from  them.  Some  200  missiles  were  aimed 
at  him,  some  of  which  he  dodged  while  others  were  caught 
on  his  shield.  Then  each  of  the  tribunes  ran  toward  him 
and  took  position  by  his  side,  and  the  whole  army  rushed 
forward  and  fought  the  entire  day,  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing by  turns  until,  toward  evening,  Caesar  with  difficulty 
won  the  victory.  It  was  reported  that  he  said  that  he  had 
often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  this  time  he  had  fought 
even  for  existence.2 

1  The  modern  Cordova.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Commentaries 
on  Caesar's  war  in  Spain  places  this  engagement  on  the  plain  of  Munda, 
(in  campum  Mundensem') .  Plutarch,  Florus,  Lucan,  and  the  Epitome  of 
Livy  say  Munda.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  was  the  Munda 
shown  on  the  maps  as  the  site  of  the  modern  Monda.  The  text  of  the 
Commentaries,  describing  the  operations  following  the  battle,  implies 
that  it  was  much  nearer  to  Corduba  than  the  present  Monda  is  to 
Cordova. 

2  Here  we  find  one  of  those  parallel  passages  in  Plutarch  —  parallel 
in  language  as  well  as  in  idea  —  which  suggest  that  both  Plutarch  and 
Appian  drew  from  a  common  Greek,  not  Latin,  source.  Plutarch 
quotes  the  saying  of  Caesar:   iroKAatus  fxev  ayuiviaaiTO  wep\  vlnris  vvv  5e 
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,  105.  After  a  great  slaughter  the  Pompeians  fled  to  Cor-  45 
duba,  and  Caesar,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fugitives  from 
preparing  for  another  battle,  ordered  a  siege  of  that  place. 
The  soldiers,  wearied  with  toil,  piled  the  bodies  and  arms 
of  the  slain  together,  fastened  them  to  the  earth  with 
spears,  and  encamped  behind  this  kind  of  a  wall.  On 
the  following  day  the  city  was  taken.  Scapula,  one  of  the 
Pompeian  leaders,  erected  a  funeral  pile  on  which  he  con- 
sumed himself.  The  heads  of  Varus,  Labienus,  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  brought  to  Caesar.1  Pompeius 
himself  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat  with  150  horse- 
men toward  Carteia,  where  he  had  a  fleet,  and  entered  the 
dockyard  secretly  as  a  private  individual  borne  in  a  litter. 
When  he  saw  that  the  men  here  despaired  of  their  safety  he 
feared  lest  he  should  be  delivered  up,  and  took  to  flight 
again.  While  going  on  board  a  small  boat  his  foot  was 
caught  by  a  rope,  and  a  man  who  attempted  to  cut  the  rope 
with  his  sword  cut  the  sole  of  his  foot  instead.  So  he 
sailed  to  a  certain  place  for  medical  treatment.  Being 
pursued  thither  he  fled  by  a  rough  and  thorny  road  that 
aggravated  his  wound,  until  fagged  out  he  took  a  seat  under 
a  tree.  Here  his  pursuers  came  upon  him  and  he  was  cut 
down  while  defending  himself  bravely.  His  head  was 
brought  to  Caesar  who  gave  orders  for  its  burial.  Thus 
this  war  also,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  one  battle.  A  younger  brother  of  this  Pompeius, 
also  named  Pompeius  but  called  by  his  first  name,  Sextus, 
collected  those  who  escaped  from  this  fight;  but  as  yet  he 
kept  moving  about  in  concealment  and  lived  by  robbery. 

■n-pwTov  vepl  tyvxys  {Life  of  C&sar,  56),  which  is  the  same  as  the  text 
of  Appian,  except  that  the  latter  has  /cal  in  place  of  irpoiTov. 

1  The  writer  of  the  Commentaries  says  that  Labienus  and  Varus  were 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Munda,  and  that  their  funeral  obsequies  were 
performed  where  they  fell. 
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Chapter  XVI 

Unexampled  Honors  bestowed  on  Gesar — He  dismisses  his  Body- 
guard —  Rumor  of  Caesar's  Intention  to  assume  the  Title  of  King  — 
Antony  crowns  him  at  the  Lupercal —  Caesar  plans  a  Campaign 
against  the  Parthians  —  Conspiracy  against  Caesar's  Life  —  Brutus 
and  Cassius  the  Leaders  —  Other  Conspirators  —  Brutus  prevents 
the  Killing  of  Antony  —  Caesar  comes  to  the  Senate  —  Bad  Omens 
at  the  Entrance  —  Caesar  assassinated 

Y.R.  B.( 

709  106.  Having  ended  the  civil  wars  Csesar  hastened  to  « 
Rome,  honored  and  feared  as  no  one  had  ever  been  before. 
All  kinds  of  honors  were  devised  for  his  gratification  with- 
out stint,  even  such  as  were  superhuman  —  sacrifices, 
games,  statues  in  all  the  temples  and  public  places,  by  every 
tribe,  by  all  the  provinces,  and  by  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  His  likeness  was  painted  in  various  forms, 
in  some  cases  crowned  with  oak  as  the  savior  of  his  coun- 
try, by  which  crown  the  citizens  were  accustomed  formerly 
to  reward  those  to  whom  they  owed  their  safety.  He  was 
proclaimed  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  chosen  dictator 
for  life  and  consul  for  ten  years,  and  his  person  was  de- 
clared sacred  and  inviolable.  It  was  decreed  that  he  should 
transact  business  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold;  that  he 
should  perform  his  sacerdotal  functions  always  in  triumphal 
costume;  that  each  year  the  city  should  celebrate  the  days 
on  which  he  had  won  his  victories;  that  every  five  years 
the  priests  and  Vestal  virgins  should  offer  up  public  prayers 
for  his  safety;  and  that  the  magistrates  immediately  upon 
their  inauguration  should  take  an  oath  not  to  oppose  any 
of  Caesar's  decrees.  In  honor  of  his  gens  the  name  of  the 
month  Quintilis  was  changed  to  July.  Many  temples  were 
decreed  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  one  was  dedicated  in 
common  to  him  and  the  goddess  Clemency,  who  were 
represented  as  clasping  hands. 

107.  Thus  while  they  feared  his  power  they  besought  his 
clemency.  There  were  some  who  proposed  to  give  him 
the  title  of  king,  but  when  he  learned  of  their  purpose  he 
forbade  it  with  threats,  saying  that  it  was  an  inauspicious 
name  by  reason  of  the  curse  of  their  ancestors.  He  dis- 
missed the  praetorian  cohorts  that  had  served  as  his  body- 
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9  guard  during  the  wars,  and  showed  himself  with  the  ordi-  45 
nary  public  attendance  only.1  To  him  in  this  state  and 
while  he  was  transacting  business  in  front  of  the  rostra,  the 
Senate,  preceded  by  the  consuls,  each  one  in  his  robes  of 
office,  brought  the  decree  awarding  him  the  honors  afore- 
said. He  extended  his  hand  to  them,  but  did  not  rise 
when  they  approached  nor  while  they  remained  there,  which 
afforded  his  slanderers  a  pretext  for  accusing  him  of  wishing 
to  be  greeted  as  a  king.  He  accepted  all  the  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him  except  the  ten-year  consulship.  As  con- 
suls for  the  ensuing  year  he  designated  himself  and  Antony, 
his  master  of  horse,  and  he  appointed  Lepidus,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Spain,  but  was  administering  it  by  his 
friends,  master  of  horse  in  place  of  Antony.  Caesar  also 
recalled  the  exiles,  except  those  who  were  banished  for 
some  very  grave  offence.  He  pardoned  his  enemies  and 
forthwith  advanced  many  of  those  who  had  fought  against 
him  to  the  yearly  magistracies,  or  to  the  command  of  prov- 
inces and  armies.  Therefore  the  wearied  people  especially 
hoped  that  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  them  as  Sulla 
did  after  he  had  grasped  the  same  power.  But  in  this  they 
were  disappointed.2 

a  108.  Some  person  among  those  who  wished  to  spread  44 
the  report  of  his  desire  to  be  king  placed  a  crown  of  laurel 
on  his  statue,  bound  with  a  white  fillet.  The  tribunes, 
Marullus  and  Caesetius,  sought  out  this  person  and  put  him 
in  prison,  pretending  to  gratify  Caesar  in  this  way,  as  he 
had  threatened  any  who  should  talk  about  making  him 
king.  Caesar  was  well  satisfied  with  their  action.  Some 
others  who  met  him  at  the  city  gates  as  he  was  returning 
from  some  place  greeted  him  as  king,  and  when  the  people 
groaned,  he  said  with  happy  readiness  to  those  who  had 
thus  saluted  him,  "I  am  no  king,  I  am  Caesar,"  as  though 

1  Plutarch  says  that  "  his  friends  advised  him  to  have  a  body-guard 
and  many  of  them  offered  their  services  in  this  capacity,  but  he  refused, 
saying  that  it  was  better  to  die  once  than  to  be  always  afraid  of  death." 
{life  of  Ccesar,  57.)     Velleius  records  the  same  fact.     (ii.  57.) 

-  Cresar  had  a  clear  conception  of  facts  when  he  said,  according  to 
Suetonius,  "  the  republic  is  a  mere  name  without  substance  or  semblance. 
Sulla  did  not  know  his  A  B  C's  (nescisse  litteras)  when  he  laid  down 
the  dictatorship."      {Jul.  77.) 
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7io  they  had  mistaken  his  name.  The  attendants  of  Marullus  44 
found  out  which  man  began  the  shouting  and  ordered  the 
officers  to  bring  him  to  trial  before  his  tribunal.  Caesar 
was  at  last  vexed  and  accused  the  faction  of  Marullus  before 
the  Senate  of  conspiring  to  make  him  odious  by  artfully 
accusing  him  of  aiming  at  royalty.  He  added  that  they 
were  deserving  of  death,  but  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if 
they  were  deprived  of  their  office  and  expelled  from  the 
Senate.  Thus  he  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  he  desired 
the  title,  and  that  he  was  privy  to  the  attempts  to  confer  it 
upon  him,  and  that  his  tyranny  was  already  complete;  for 
the  cause  of  their  punishment  was  their  zeal  against  the  title 
of  king,  and,  moreover,  the  office  of  tribune  was  sacred 
and  inviolable  according  to  law  and  the  ancient  oath.  By 
not  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  their  office  he  sharpened 
the  public  indignation. 

109.  When  Caesar  perceived  this  he  repented,  and,  re- 
flecting that  this  was  the  first  severe  and  arbitrary  act  that 
he  had  done  without  military  authority  and  in  time  of 
peace,  it  is  said  that  he  ordered  his  friends  to  protect  him, 
since  he  had  given  his  enemies  the  handle  they  were  seek- 
ing against  him.  But  when  they  asked  him  if  he  would 
bring  together  again  his  Spanish  cohorts  as  a  body-guard, 
he  said,  "There  is  nothing  more  unlucky  than  perpetual 
watching;  that  is  the  part  of  one  who  is  always  afraid." 
Nor  were  the  attempts  to  claim  royal  honors  for  him  brought 
to  an  end  even  thus,  for,  while  he  was  in  the  forum  looking 
at  the  games  of  the  Lupercal,  seated  on  his  golden  chair 
before  the  rostra,  Antony,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
who  was  running  naked  and  anointed,  as  was  the  priests' 
custom  at  that  festival,1  sprang  upon  the  rostra  and  put  a 
diadem  on  his  head.  At  this  sight  some  few  clapped  their 
hands,  but  the  greater  number  groaned,  and  Caesar  threw 
off  the  diadem.  Antony  again  put  it  on  him  and  again  Caesar 
threw  it  off.  While  they  were  thus  contending  the  people 
remained  silent,  being  in  suspense  to  see  how  it  would  end. 

1  At  the  Lupercalia  the  priests  of  Pan  (Luperci)  ran  through  the  city 
naked,  except  for  a  goatskin  tied  about  the  loins,  bearing  a  strap  cut 
from  the  hide  of  the  sacrificial  goat,  with  which  they  slapped  married 
women  who  placed  themselves  in  the  way.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cure  for  barrenness. 
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o  When  they  saw  that  Caesar  prevailed  they  shouted  for  joy,  44 
and  at  the  same  time  applauded  him  because  he  did  not 
accept  it.1 

no.  And  now  Caesar,  either  renouncing  his  hope,  or 
tired  out,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  plot  and  accusation,  or 
giving  up  the  city  to  certain  of  his  enemies,  or  to  cure  his 
bodily  ailment  of  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  which  came 
upon  him  suddenly  and  especially  when  he  was  inactive, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  long  campaign  against  the  Getae 
and  the  Parthians.  The  Getae,  a  hardy,  warlike,  and  neigh- 
boring nation,  were  to  be  attacked  first.  The  Parthians 
were  to  be  punished  for  their  perfidy  toward  Crassus.  He 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  in  advance  sixteen  legions  of  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  And  now  another  rumor  gained  cur- 
rency that  the  Sibylline  books  had  predicted  that  the  Par- 
thians would  never  submit  to  the  Romans  until  the  latter 
should  be  commanded  by  a  king.  For  this  reason  some 
people  ventured  to  say  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  called  dic- 
tator and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  as  he  was  in  fact,  or 
whatever  other  name  they  might  prefer  to  that  of  king, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  distinctly  named  king  of  the  nations 
that  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  Caesar  declined  this 
also,  and  was  wholly  engaged  in  hastening  his  departure 
from  the  city  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  such  envy. 

in.  Four  days  before  his  intended  departure  he  was 
slain  by  his  enemies  in  the  senate-house,  either  from  jeal- 
ousy of  his  fortune  and  power,  now  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, or,  as  they  themselves  alleged,  from  a  desire  to 
restore  the  republic  of  their  fathers;  for  they  well  knew 
that  if  he  should  conquer  those  nations  he  would  be  a  king 
without  a  doubt.'2     But  I  think  that  they  took,  as  a  pretext 

1  Suetonius,  Velleius,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic 
mention  this  affair.  Plutarch  says  that  Antony  offered  the  diadem  to 
Caesar  three  times.  Suetonius  says  several  times.  Velleius  says  that 
"  he  put  it  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  did  not  seem  offended." 
The  words  that  Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Casca  in  the  play  of 
Julius  Ccesar  (Act  1,  Sc.  2),  were  evidently  taken  from  Plutarch  and 
Velleius. 

2  I  have  followed  Schweighauser's  Latin  rendering  of  this  passage, 
although  it  is  not  free  from  objection.  The  Didot  version  is:  "or,  as 
they  alleged,  from  a  desire  to  restore  the  republic  (for  they  knew 
Caesar  well),  lest,  if  he  should  conquer  those  nations  also,  he  should 
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710  for  their  own  design,  this  plan  for  an  additional  title,  which  44 
really  made  no  difference  to  them  except  in  name,  for  in 
fact  a  dictator  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  king.1  Chief  among 
the  conspirators  were  two  men,  Marcus  Brutus,  surnamed 
Caepio  (son  of  the  Brutus  who  was  put  to  death  during  the 
Sudan  revolution),  who  had  sided  with  Caesar  after  the  dis- 
aster of  Pharsalus,  and  Gaius  Cassius,  the  one  who  had  sur- 
rendered his  triremes  to  Caesar  in  the  Hellespont,  both 
having  been  of  Pompey's  party.  Among  the  conspirators 
also  was  Decimus  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  dearest 
friends.  All  of  them  had  been  held  in  honor  and  trust  by 
Caesar  at  all  times.  He  had  employed  them  in  the  largest 
affairs.  When  he  went  to  the  war  in  Africa  he  gave  them 
the  command  of  armies,  putting  Decimus  Brutus  in  charge 
of  Transalpine,  and  Marcus  Brutus  of  Cisalpine,  Gaul. 

112.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  been  designated  as 
praetors  at  the  same  time,  had  a  controversy  with  each 
other  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  the  city  praetor,  this 
being  the  place  of  highest  honor,  either  because  they  were 
really  ambitious  of  the  distinction  or  as  a  pretence  so  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  have  a  common  understanding  with 
each  other.  Caesar,  who  was  chosen  umpire  between  them, 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  friends  that  justice  seemed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Cassius,  but  that  he  must  nevertheless 
favor  Brutus.  He  exhibited  the  same  affection  and  prefer- 
ence for  this  man  in  all  things.  It  was  even  thought  that 
Brutus  was  his  son,  as  Caesar  was  the  lover  of  his  mother, 
Servilia  (Cato's  sister)  at  the  time  of  his  birth,2  for  which 

presently  become  king  of  the  Romans  without  a  doubt."  Geslen  con- 
sidered the  passage  corrupt  and  substituted  eStiaav  (they  feared)  for 
jjSeo-af  (they  knew)  in  the  text.  Tollius  curiously  adopted  Geslen's 
Latin  version,  but  adhered  to  the  original  text. 

1  This  is  another  troublesome  sentence.  Schweighauser  says  that 
the  older  translators  dodged  the  difficulty  by  ignoring  the  words  aKoTrbv 
and  TTpotrd-lvcns,  for  which  he  gives  the  Latin  equivalent  proposiium 
illius  accessionis.  The  latter  interpretation  is  followed  in  the  Didot 
edition,  although  Schweighauser  himself  preferred  the  participle  aidtwiiv 
(contemplating)  instead  of  the  noun  aKoirbv  (a  plan).  The  Augsburg 
codex  reads  <jko-k£>v  and  this  would  make  Appian  say :  "  I  think  upon 
reflection,"  etc. 

-  Plutarch  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  his  Life  of  Cato  Minor 
(24),  where  he  describes  the  part  taken  by  the  latter  in  the  debate  on 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  :  "As  we  ought  not  to  omit  even  the  smallest 
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.reason,  when  he  won  the  victory  at  Pharsalus,  it  is  said  44 
that  he  gave  an  immediate  order  to  his  officers  to  save 
Brutus  by  all  means.  Whether  Brutus  was  ungrateful,  or 
ignorant  of  his  mother's  fault,  or  disbelieved  it,  or  was 
ashamed  of  it;  whether  he  was  such  an  ardent  lover  of  lib- 
erty that  he  preferred  his  country  to  everything,  or  whether 
it  was  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  that  Brutus  of  the 
olden  time  who  expelled  the  kings,  he  was  aroused  and 
shamed  to  this  deed  principally  by  people  who  secretly 
affixed  to  the  statues  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  also  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Brutus  himself  such  writings  as  these,  "Brutus, 
are  you  corrupted  by  bribes?"  "Brutus,  are  you  dead?" 
or  "would  that  you  were  still  alive!"  or,  "your  posterity 
is  unworthy  of  you,"  or,  "you  are  not  the  descendant  of 
that  Brutus."  These  and  many  like  incentives  fired  the 
young  man  to  a  deed  like  that  of  his  own  ancestor. 

113.  While  the  talk  about  the  kingship  was  going  on, 
and  just  before  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
Cassius  met  Brutus,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
"What  shall  we  do  in  the  senate-house  if  Caesar's  flatterers 
propose  a  decree  making  him  king?"  Brutus  replied  that 
he  would  not  be  there.  Then  Cassius  asked  him  further, 
"  What  if  we  are  summoned  there  as  praetors,  what  shall  we 
do  then,  my  good  Brutus?  "  "  I  will  defend  my  country  to 
the  death,"  he  replied.  Cassius  embraced  him,  saying, 
"  Which  of  the  nobility  will  you  allow  to  share  your  thought  ? 
Do  you  think  that  artisans  and  shopkeepers  have  written 
those  clandestine  messages  on  your  tribunal,  or  rather  the 
noblest  Romans,  those  who  ask  from  the  other  praetors 
games,  horse-races,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  but  from 
you  liberty,  as  a  boon  worthy  of  your  ancestry?"  Thus 
did  they  disclose  to  each  other  what  they  had  been  privately 

indications  that  show  the  mental  image  of  the  man,  it  is  said  that  while 
Caesar  was  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  and  controversy  with  Cato  on 
this  subject,  and  the  Senate  was  hanging  on  their  words,  a  little  tablet 
was  brought  in  to  Qesar.  Cato  considered  this  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance and  slandered  him  so  that  some  of  the  senators  were  moved  to 
ask  that  the  contents  be  read.  Caesar  handed  the  tablet  to  Cato,  who 
was  standing  near.  It  was  an  immodest  letter  from  his  own  sister 
Servilia  to  Caesar,  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  and  by  whom  she  had 
been  seduced.  Cato,  after  reading  it,  threw  it  back  to  Caesar,  saying: 
'Keep  it,  you  debauchee,'  and  then  went  on  with  his  speech." 
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710  thinking  about  for  a  long  time.  Each  of  them  tested  those 
of  their  own  friends,  and  of  Caesar's  also,  whom  they  con- 
sidered the  most  courageous  of  either  faction.  Of  their 
own  friends  they  inveigled  two  brothers,  Caesilius  and 
Bucolianus,  and  besides  these  Rubrius  Ruga,  Quintus 
Ligarius,  Marcus  Spurius,  Servilius  Casca,  Servius  Galba, 
Sextius  Naso,  and  Pontius  Aquila.  These  were  of  their 
own  faction.  Of  Caesar's  friends  they  secured  Decimus 
Brutus,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  also  Gaius  Casca, 
Trebonius,  Tillius  Cimber,  and  Minucius  Basillus.1 

114.  When  they  thought  that  they  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  divulge  the  plot  to 
any  more,  they  pledged  each  other  without  oaths  or  sacri- 
fices, yet  no  one  changed  his  mind  or  betrayed  the  secret. 
They  sought  a  time  and  place.  Time  was  pressing  because 
Caesar  was  to  depart  on  his  campaign  four  days  hence  and 
would  thereupon  have  a  body-guard  of  soldiers.  They 
chose  the  Senate  as  the  place,  believing  that,  even  though 
the  senators  did  not  know  of  it  beforehand,  they  would  join 
heartily  when  they  saw  the  deed.  It  was  said  that  this 
happened  in  the  case  of  Romulus  when  he  changed  from 
a  king  to  a  tyrant.  They  thought  that  this  deed,  like  that 
one  of  old,  taking  place  in  open  Senate,  would  seem  to  be 
performed  not  by  private  plotters,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
country,  and  that,  being  in  the  public  interest,  there  would 
be  no  danger  from  Caesar's  army.  At  the  same  time  they 
thought  the  honor  would  be  theirs  because  the  public  would 
not  be  ignorant  that  they  took  the  lead.  For  these  reasons 
they  unanimously  chose  the  Senate  as  the  place,  but  they 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode.  Some  thought  that  Antony 
ought  to  be  killed  also  because  he  was  consul  with  Caesar, 
and  was  his  most  powerful  friend,  and  the  one  of  most 
repute  with  the  army;  but  Brutus  said  that  they  would  win 

1  Mention  should  be  made  of  two  wise  men  who  did  not  join  the 
conspiracy.  Plutarch  gives  this  account  of  them:  "  Of  his  other  com- 
panions Brutus  omitted  Statilius  the  Epicurean,  and  Favonius  an 
adherent  of  Cato,  because  when  he  sounded  them  in  a  roundabout  way 
by  conversing  with  them  on  philosophical  subjects,  Favonius  answered 
that  a  civil  war  was  worse  than  an  illegal  monarchy,  and  Statilius  said 
that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  expose  himself  to  danger 
and  to  stir  up  disorder  for  the  sake  of  worthless  and  foolish  people." 
{Life  of  Brutus,  12.) 
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the  glory  of  tyrannicide  from  the  death  of  Caesar  alone,   44 
because  that  would  be  the  killing  of  a  king.     If  they  should 
kill  his  friends  also,  the  deed  would  be  imputed  to  private 
enmity  and  to  the  Pompeian  faction. 

115.  The  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  Caesar 
went  to  sup  with  Lepidus,  his  master  of  horse,  taking  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  Albinus  with  him  to  the  drinking-bout.1  While 
they  were  in  their  cups  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
question,  "What  is  the  best  kind  of  death  for  a  man?" 
Various  opinions  were  given,  but  Caesar  alone  expressed 
the  preference  for  a  sudden  death.  In  this  way  he  foretold 
his  own  end,  and  conversed  about  what  was  to  happen  on 
the  morrow.  After  the  banquet  a  certain  bodily  faintness 
came  over  him  in  the  night,  and  his  wife,  Calpurnia,  had  a 
dream,  in  which  she  saw  him  streaming  with  blood,  for 
which  reason  she  tried  to  prevent  him  from  going  out  in 
the  morning.  When  he  offered  sacrifice  there  were  many 
unfavorable  signs.  He  was  about  to  send  Antony  to  dis- 
miss the  Senate  when  Decimus,  who  was  with  him,  per- 
suaded him,  in  order  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  disregard 
for  the  Senate,  to  go  there  and  dismiss  it  himself.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  borne  thither  in  a  litter.  Games  were  going 
on  in  Pompey's  theatre,  and  the  Senate  was  about  to  as- 
semble in  one  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  as  was  the  custom 
when  the  games  were  taking  place.2  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  early  at  the  portico  in  front  of  the  theatre,  very  calmly 
engaging  in  public  business  as  praetors  with  those  seeking 
their  services.  When  they  heard  of  the  bad  omens  at 
Caesar's  house  and  that  the  Senate  was  to  be  dismissed, 
they  were  greatly  disconcerted.  While  they  were  in  this 
state  of  mind  a  certain  person  took  Casca  by  the  hand  and 
said,  "You  kept  the  secret  from  me,  although  I  am  your 
friend,  but  Brutus  has  told  me  all."     Casca  was  suddenly 

1  is  rbv  ttotov.  Three  of  the  codices  read  is  rbv  tt6vtov  (to  the  sea) 
which  is  absurd.  Mendelssohn  considers  the  words  troublesome  in 
either  case. 

2  It  was  customary  for  the  magistrate  who  called  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  to  designate  at  the  same  time  the  place  of  meeting.  Plutarch 
says  that  the  place  where  this  meeting  was  held  was  a  building  erected 
by  Pompey  as  an  addition  to  and  ornament  of  his  theatre,  and  that  it 
contained  his  own  statue.  This  singular  fact  proves  to  Plutarch  that 
Casar  was  led  to  this  place  by  divine  interposition. 

VOL.  11  —  N 
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710 conscience-stricken  and  shuddered,  but  his  friend,  smiling, 
continued,  "Where  shall  you  get  the  money  to  stand  for 
the  aedileship?  "  Then  Casca  recovered  himself.  While 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  conferring  and  talking  together, 
Popillius  Laena,  one  of  the  senators,  drew  them  aside  and 
said  that  he  joined  them  in  his  prayers1  for  what  they  had 
in  mind,  and  he  urged  them  to  make  haste.  They  were 
confounded,  but  remained  silent  from  terror. 

116.  While  Caesar  was  being  borne  to  the  Senate  one  of 
his  intimates,  who  had  learned  of  the  conspiracy,  ran  to 
his  house  to  tell  what  he  knew.  When  he  arrived  there  and 
found  only  Calpurnia  he  merely  said  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  Caesar  about  urgent  business,  and  then  waited  for 
him  to  come  back  from  the  Senate,  because  he  did  not 
know  all  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  Meantime  Artemi- 
dorus,  whose  hospitality  Caesar  had  enjoyed  at  Cnidus,  ran 
to  the  Senate  and  found  him  already  murdered.  A  tablet 
informing  him  of  the  conspiracy  was  put  into  Caesar's  hand 
by  another  person  while  he  was  sacrificing  in  front  of  the 
curia,  but  he  went  in  immediately  and  it  was  found  in  his 
hand  after  his  death.  Directly  after  he  stepped  out  of  the 
litter  Popillius  Laena,  who  a  little  before  had  joined  his 
prayers  with  the  party  of  Cassius,  accosted  Caesar  and  en- 
gaged him  aside  in  earnest  conversation.  The  sight  of  this 
proceeding  and  especially  the  length  of  the  conversation 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators,  and  they 
made  signs  to  each  other  that  they  would  kill  themselves 
rather  than  be  captured.  As  the  conversation  was  prolonged 
they  saw  that  Laena  did  not  seem  to  be  revealing  anything 
to  Caesar,  but  rather  to  be  urging  some  petition.  They  re- 
covered themselves  and  when  they  saw  him  return  thanks 
to  Caesar  after  the  conversation  they  took  new  courage.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  magistrates,  when  about  to  enter  the 
Senate,  to  take  the  auspices  at  the  entrance.  Here  again 
Caesar's  first  victim  was  without  a  heart,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  beginning  of  the  entrails  was  wanting.  A  soothsayer 
said  that  this  was  a  sign  of  death.  Caesar,  laughing,  said 
that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  him  when  he  was 

1  Here  again  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  words  between  Plutarch 
and  Appian,  but  the  former  uses  the  direct  discourse  <Tuvevxo/j.ai  and  the 
latter  the  indirect  awtvxeodai. 
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d  beginning  his  campaign  against  Pompeius  in  Spain.  The  44 
soothsayer  replied  that  he  had  been  in  very  great  danger 
then  and  that  now  the  omen  was  still  more  entitled  to  cre- 
dence.1 So  Caesar  ordered  him  to  sacrifice  again.  None  of 
the  victims  were  more  propitious;  but  being  ashamed  to 
keep  the  Senate  waiting,  and  being  urged  by  his  enemies 
in  the  guise  of  friends,  he  went  in  disregarding  the  omens. 
For  it  was  fated  that  Caesar  should  meet  his  doom. 

117.  The  conspirators  had  left  Trebonius,  one  of  their 
number,  to  engage  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door. 
The  others,  with  concealed  daggers,  stood  around  Caesar 
like  friends  as  he  sat  in  his  chair.  Then  one  of  them, 
Tillius  Cimber,  came  up  in  front  of  him  and  petitioned  him 
for  the  recall  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  banished. 
When  Caesar  answered  that  the  matter  must  be  deferred, 
Cimber  seized  hold  of  his  purple  robe  as  though  still  urging 
his  petition,  and  pulled  it  away  so  as  to  expose  his  neck, 
exclaiming,  "Friends,  what  are  you  waiting  for?"  Then 
first  Casca,  who  was  standing  over  Caesar's  head,  drove  his 
dagger  at  his  throat,  but  missed  his  aim  and  wounded  him 
in  the  breast.  Caesar  snatched  his  toga  from  Cimber, 
seized  Casca' s  hand,  sprang  from  his  chair,  turned  around, 
and  hurled  Casca  with  great  violence.  While  he  was  in 
this  position  another  one  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger  in  the 
side,  which  was  exposed  by  his  turning  around,2  Cassius 
wounded  him  in  the  face,  Brutus  smote  him  in  the  thigh, 
and  Bucolianus  between  the  shoulder-blades.  With  rage 
and  outcries  Caesar  turned  now  upon  one  and  now  upon 


1  «Ti  Tn8a.vu>Tfpou:  here  we  encounter  a  curiosity  in  the  text.  In 
Sec.  153  infra  the  author  says:  "As  Csesar  was  entering  the  Senate 
for  the  last  time,  as  I  have  shortly  before  related,  the  same  omens  were 
observed,  but  he  said  jestingly  that  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  in 
Spain.  The  soothsayer  replied  that  he  was  in  danger  then  and  that 
the  omen  was  now  more  deadly,  iwidavaTwrfpoi/."  The  close  resem- 
blance of  the  text  of  the  two  phrases  suggested  to  Musgrave  the  query 
whether  Appian  had  not  written  the  same  in  both  places.  Schweig- 
hauser  thought  that  it  was  altogether  probable,  but  as  all  the  codices 
agreed  he  did  not  venture  to  change  the  text.  Mendelssohn  has 
changed  it  in  the  Teubner  edition,  while  the  Didot  edition  adheres  to 
the  original. 

2  els  eirl  <rv<TTpo<pfi  TeTa/xtvov.  Literally,  "  which  was  in  a  state  of 
tension  by  reason  of  his  turning  and  twisting." 
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710  another  like  a  wild  animal,  but  after  receiving  the  wound  44 
from  Brutus  he  despaired  and,  veiling  himself  with  his 
robe,  he  fell  in  a  decent  position  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's 
statue.  They  continued  their  attack  after  he  had  fallen 
until  he  had  received  twenty-three  wounds.  Several  of 
them  while  thrusting  with  their  swords  wounded  each  other.1 


Chapter  XVII 

Panic  in  the  City  —  The  Murderers  take  possession  of  the  Capitol  — 
Rottenness  of  Roman  Society — The  Conspirators  distribute  Bribes 
—  Brutus  and  Cassius  come  down  from  the  Capitol  —  Proposals  for 
Compromise  to  Antony  —  Antony's  Answer 

118.  When  the  murderers  had  perpetrated  their  crime, 
in  a  sacred  place,  on  one  whose  person  was  sacred  and  in- 
violable,2 there  was  an  immediate  flight  from  the  curia  and 
throughout  the  whole  city.  Some  senators  were  wounded 
in  the  tumult  and  others  killed.  Many  other  citizens  and 
strangers  were  murdered  also,  not  designedly,  but  as  such 
things  happen  in  public  commotions,  by  the  mistakes  of 

1  The  account  of  the  assassination  given  by  Suetonius  {Jul.  82)  is 
as  follows:  "The  conspirators  stood  around  him  as  he  was  seated,  pre- 
tending to  pay  their  respects,  and  directly  Tillius  Cimber,  who  had 
assumed  the  initiative,  advanced  nearer  as  if  to  ask  some  favor,  and 
when  Csesar  made  a  motion  with  his  head  to  signify  that  the  matter 
must  be  deferred  he  seized  his  toga  at  both  shoulders.  Caesar  exclaimed 
'  this  is  violence,'  and  then  another  of  Casca's  party  wounded  him  in 
the  back  a  little  below  the  neck.  Caesar  seized  Casca's  arm  and  pierced 
it  with  a  stylus,  and  while  trying  to  rush  forward  was  hindered  by 
another  wound.  When  he  saw  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  with  drawn 
daggers  he  drew  his  toga  around  his  head  and  at  the  same  time  with 
his  left  hand  arranged  the  fold  over  his  lower  limbs  so  that  he  might 
fall  more  decently,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  body  covered.  In  this 
way  he  was  stabbed  with  twenty-three  wounds,  having  uttered  no  cry 
but  only  a  single  groan  at  the  first  blow,  although  some  say  that  when 
Marcus  Brutus  attacked  him  he  exclaimed  k<x\  ah  t4kvov,  (and  you,  my 
son).  He  lay  there  dead  for  some  time,  all  having  fled,  until  three  of 
his  slaves  placed  him  on  a  litter  with  his  arm  hanging  down,  and 
carried  him  home.  Among  so  many  wounds,  according  to  the  physi- 
cian Antistius,  there  was  only  one  that  was  mortal,  and  that  was  the 
second  one,  which  he  had  received  in  the  breast." 

2  Caesar's  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable  under  Roman  law  both 
as  pontifex  maximus  and  as  dictator. 


Julius  Oesar  as  Pontifex  Maximus 
In  the  Vatican  Museum,  Rome 
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o  those  into  whose  hands  they  fell.  Gladiators,  who  had  been  44 
armed  early  in  the  morning  for  that  day's  spectacles,  ran 
out  of  the  theatre  into  the  balcony  of  the  Senate.  The 
theatre  itself  was  emptied  in  haste  and  panic-terror,  and 
the  markets  were  plundered.  All  citizens  closed  their  front 
doors  and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  on  their 
roofs.  Antony  fortified  his  house,  apprehending  that  the 
conspiracy  was  against  him  as  well  as  Caesar.  Lepidus, 
the  master  of  horse,  being  in  the  forum  at  the  time,  learned 
what  had  been  done  and  ran  to  the  island  in  the  river  where 
he  had  a  legion  of  soldiers,  which  he  transferred  to  the 
plain  in  order  to  be  in  greater  readiness  to  execute  Antony's 
orders;  for  he  yielded  to  Antony  as  a  closer  friend  of  Caesar 
and  also  as  consul.  While  pondering  over  the  matter  they 
were  strongly  moved  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  but  they 
feared  lest  the  Senate  should  espouse  the  side  of  the  mur- 
derers and  so  they  concluded  to  await  events.  There  had 
been  no  military  guard  around  Caesar,  for  he  did  not  like 
guards  except  the  usual  attendants  of  the  magistracy.  Many 
civilian  officers  and  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers, 
of  slaves  and  freedmen,  had  accompanied  him  from  his 
house  to  the  Senate,  but  had  fled  en  masse,  all  except  three 
slaves,  who  placed  the  body  in  a  litter  and,  with  uneven 
step  (being  an  uneven  number),  bore  him  homeward  who, 
a  little  before,  had  been  master  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

119.  The  murderers  wished  to  make  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,  but  as  nobody  remained  there  they  wrapped  their 
togas  around  their  left  arms  to  serve  as  shields,  and,  with 
swords  still  reeking  with  blood,  ran,  crying  out  that  they 
had  slain  a  king  and  tyrant.  One  of  them  bore  a  cap  on 
the  end  of  a  spear  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  restore  the  government  of  their  fathers  and  recall 
the  memory  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  of  those  who  took  the 
oath  together  against  the  ancient  kings.  With  them  ran 
some  with  drawn  swords  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
deed,  but  wanted  to  share  the  glory,  among  whom  were 
Lentulus  Spinther,  Favonius,  Aquinus,  Dolabella,  Murcus, 
and  Patiscus.  These  did  not  share  the  glory,  but  they 
suffered  punishment  with  the  guilty.  As  the  people  did 
not  flock  to  them  they  were  disconcerted  and  alarmed. 
Although  the  Senate  had  at  first  fled  through  ignorance  and 
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710  alarm,  they  had  confidence  in  it  nevertheless  as  being  their  44 
own  relatives  and  friends,  and  oppressed  equally  with  them- 
selves by  the  tyranny.  They  had  apprehensions  of  the 
plebeians  and  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  then 
present  in  the  city,  some  lately  dismissed  from  the  service 
and  to  whom  lands  had  been  allotted;  others  who  had  been 
already  settled,  but  had  come  in  to  serve  as  an  escort  for 
Caesar  on  his  departure  from  the  city.  The  assassins  had 
fears  of  Lepidus,  too,  and  of  the  army  under  him  in  the 
city,  and  also  of  Antony  in  his  character  as  consul,  lest  he 
should  consult  the  people  alone,  instead  of  the  Senate,  and 
bring  some  fearful  punishment  upon  them. 

120.  In  this  frame  of  mind  they  hastened  up  to  the 
Capitol  with  their  gladiators.  There  they  took  counsel  and 
decided  to  bribe  the  populace,  hoping  that  if  some  would 
begin  to  praise  the  deed  others  would  join  in  from  love  of 
liberty  and  longing  for  the  republic.  They  thought  that 
the  Roman  people  were  still  exactly  the  same  as  they  had 
heard  that  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  elder  Brutus  ex- 
pelled the  kings.  They  did  not  perceive  that  they  were 
counting  on  two  incompatible  things,  namely,  that  people 
could  be  lovers  of  liberty  and  bribe-takers  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  class  were  much  easier  to  find  of  the  two,  because 
the  government  had  been  corrupt  for  a  long  time.  The 
plebeians  were  now  much  mixed  with  foreign  blood,  freed- 
men  had  equal  rights  of  citizenship  with  them,  and  slaves 
were  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  as  their  masters.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  senatorial  rank  the  same  costume  was 
common  to  slaves  and  to  free  citizens.  Moreover  the  dis- 
tribution of  corn  to  the  poor,  which  took  place  in  Rome 
only,  drew  thither  the  lazy,  the  beggars,  the  vagrants  of  all 
Italy.  The  multitude  of  discharged  soldiers  no  longer  re- 
turned one  by  one  to  their  native  places  as  formerly,  fear- 
ing that  some  of  them  might  be  accused  of  having  engaged 
in  iniquitous  wars,1  but  were  sent  in  groups  to  unjust  allot- 
ments of  lands  and  houses  belonging  to  others.  These 
were  now  encamped  in  temples  and  sacred  enclosures  under 
one  standard,  and  one  person  appointed  to  lead  them  to 
their  colony,  and  as  they  had  already  sold  their  own  be- 

1  The  text  here  is  very  obscure. 
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ness  to  be  bought  for  any  purpose.1 

121.  From  so  many  men  of  this  kind  a  considerable 
crowd  was  drawn  speedily  and  without  difficulty  to  the 
party  of  Cassius  in  the  forum.  These,  although  bought, 
did  not  dare  to  praise  the  murder,  because  they  feared 
Caesar's  reputation  and  doubted  what  course  the  rest  of  the 
people  might  take.  So  they  shouted  for  peace  as  being  for 
the  public  advantage,  and  with  one  accord  recommended 
this  policy  to  the  magistrates,  intending  by  this  device  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  murderers;2  for  there  could  be  no 
peace  without  amnesty  to  them.  While  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged the  praetor  Cinna,  a  relative  of  Caesar  by  marriage, 
made  his  appearance,  advanced  unexpectedly  into  the 
middle  of  the  forum,  laid  aside  his  praetorian  robe,  as  if 
disdaining  the  gift  of  a  tyrant,  and  called  Caesar  a  tyrant 
and  his  murderers  tyrannicides.  He  extolled  their  deed 
as  exactly  like  that  of  their  ancestors,  and  ordered  that  the 
men  themselves  should  be  called  from  the  Capitol  as  bene- 
factors and  rewarded  with  public  honors.  So  spake  Cinna, 
but  when  the  hirelings  saw  that  the  unbought  portion  of  the 
crowd  did  not  agree  with  them  they  did  not  call  for  the 
men  in  the  Capitol,  nor  did  they  do  anything  else  but 
continually  demand  peace. 

122.  But  after  Dolabella,3  a  young  man  of  noble  family 
who  had  been  chosen  by  Caesar  as  consul  for  the  remainder 
of  his  own  year  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  city,  and 
who  had  put  on  the  consular  garb  and  taken  the  other  in- 
signia of  the  office,  came  forward  next  and  railed  against 
the  man  who  had  advanced  him  to  this  dignity  and  pre- 
tended to  have  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  him, 

1  This  is  a  very  strong  picture  of  the  corruption  of  Roman  society  at 
that  time  and  of  its  incapacity  for  self-government. 

2  The  text  of  all  the  codices  except  the  Vatican  reads :  TrapeKdAow 
(rexvarrua  tovt6  ecrri  tuiv  avSpofpovaiv)  croTnpiav  iirivoovvres ;  which 
means  that  this  shouting  for  peace  "  was  a  device  of  the  murderers 
themselves,"  which  is  not  unlikely,  but  it  presents  grammatical  diffi- 
culties which  led  Schweighauser  to  change  the  word  iari  to  is  tV  and 
to  reject  the  parenthesis,  as  Geslen  had  done  before  him.  The  Vatican 
codex  has  this  very  reading,  as  Mendelssohn  points  out. 

3  Dolabella  had  married  Cicero's  daughter  Tullia.  He  was  a  great 
scoundrel  and  turncoat. 
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710  and  that  his  hand  alone  was  unwillingly  absent  —  some  say  44 
that  he  even  proposed  a  decree  that  this  day  should  be  con- 
secrated as  the  birthday  of  the  republic  —  then  the  hire- 
lings took  new  courage,  seeing  that  they  had  both  a  praetor 
and  a  consul  on  their  side,  and  demanded  that  Cassius  and 
his  friends  be  summoned  from  the  Capitol.  They  were 
delighted  with  Dolabella  and  thought  that  now  they  had  a 
young  optimate,  who  was  also  consul,  to  oppose  against 
Antony.  Only  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus  came  down,  the 
latter  with  his  hand  still  bleeding  from  the  wound  he  had 
received  when  he  and  Cassius  were  dealing  blows  at  Caesar. 
When  they  reached  the  forum  neither  of  them  said  anything 
which  betokened  humility.  On  the  contrary  they  praised 
each  other  as  for  something  confessedly  admirable.  They 
considered  the  city  fortunate  and  bore  special  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Decimus  Brutus  because  he  had  furnished 
them  gladiators  at  a  critical  moment.  They  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  like  their  ancestors,  who  had  expelled  the 
kings,  although  the  latter  were  exercising  the  government 
not  by  violence  like  Caesar,  but  had  been  chosen  according 
to  law.  They  advised  the  recall  of  Sextus  Pompey  (the 
son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  the  defender  of  the  republic 
against  Caesar),  who  was  still  warring  against  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenants in  Spain.  They  also  recommended  that  the  trib- 
unes, Caesetius  and  Marullus,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Caesar,  should  be  recalled  from  exile. 

123.  After  they  had  thus  spoken  Cassius  and  Brutus  re- 
turned directly  to  the  Capitol,  because  they  had  not  yet 
entire  confidence  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  Having 
first  enabled  their  friends  and  relatives  to  come  to  them  in 
the  temple,  they  chose  from  among  them  messengers  to  treat 
on  their  behalf  with  Lepidus  and  Antony  for  conciliation 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  for  warding  off  the  evils 
that  would  befall  the  country  if  they  should  not  come  to  an 
agreement.  This  the  messengers  asked,  not  extolling  the 
deed  that  had  been  done,  however,  for  they  did  not  dare  to 
do  this  in  the  presence  of  Caesar's  friends.  They  asked 
that  it  be  tolerated  now  that  it  was  done,  out  of  pity  for 
the  perpetrators  (who  had  been  actuated,  not  by  hatred 
toward  Caesar,  but  by  love  of  country),  and  out  of  compas- 
sion for  the  city  exhausted  by  long-continued  civil  strife, 
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.and  which  a  new  sedition  might  deprive  of  the  good  men  44 
still  remaining.  "If  enmity  were  entertained  against  cer- 
tain persons,"  they  said,  "it  would  be  an  act  of  impiety  to 
gratify  it  in  a  time  of  public  danger.  It  would  be  far 
preferable  to  sink  private  animosity  in  the  public  weal,  or, 
if  anybody  were  irreconcilable,  at  least  to  postpone  his 
private  grievances  for  the  present." 

124.  Antony  and  Lepidus  wished  to  avenge  Caesar,  as  I 
have  already  said,  either  on  the  score  of  friendship,  or  of 
the  oaths  they  had  sworn,  or  because  they  were  aiming  at 
the  supreme  power  themselves  and  thought  that  their  course 
would  be  easier  if  so  many  men  of  such  rank  were  put  out 
of  the  way  at  once.  But  they  feared  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  these  men  and  the  leaning  of  the  rest  of  the  Senate 
toward  them,  and  especially  they  feared  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  Caesar  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  had  a  large  army.  So  they  decided  to  watch  a  future 
opportunity  and  to  try  if  possible  to  draw  over  to  them- 
selves the  army  of  Decimus,  which  was  already  disheartened 
by  its  protracted  labors.  Having  come  to  this  decision, 
Antony  replied  to  the  messengers,  "  We  shall  do  nothing 
from  private  enmity,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  crime  and 
of  the  oaths  we  have  all  sworn  to  Caesar,  that  we  would 
either  protect  his  person  or  avenge  his  death,  a  solemn  re- 
gard for  our  oath  requires  us  to  drive  out  the  guilty  and  to 
live  with  a  smaller  number  of  innocent  men  rather  than  that 
all  should  be  liable  to  the  divine  curse.  Yet  for  our  own 
part,  although  this  seems  to  us  the  proper  course,  we  will 
consider  the  matter  with  you  in  the  Senate  and  we  will  agree 
to  whatever  may  be  decided  in  common  to  be  propitious  for 
the  city." 

125.  Thus  did  Antony  make  a  safe  answer.  The  mes- 
sengers returned  their  thanks  and  went  away  full  of  hope, 
for  they  had  entire  confidence  that  the  Senate  would  co- 
operate with  them.  Antony  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
have  the  city  watched  by  night,  stationing  guards  at  inter- 
vals as  in  the  daytime,  and  he  had  fires  lighted  throughout 
the  city.  By  this  means  the  friends  of  the  murderers  were 
enabled  to  traverse  the  city  the  whole  night,  going  to  the 
houses  of  the  senators  and  beseeching  them  in  behalf  of 
these  men  and  of  the  republic.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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7IO  leaders  of  the  colonized  soldiers  ran  about  uttering  threats  4< 
lest  they  should  fail  to  hold  the  lands  set  apart,  either  already 
assigned  or  proclaimed  to  them.  And  now  the  more  honest 
citizens  began  to  recover  courage  when  they  learned  how 
small  was  the  number  of  the  conspirators,  and  when  they 
remembered  Caesar's  merits  they  became  much  divided  in 
opinion.  That  same  night  Caesar's  money  and  his  official 
papers  were  transferred  to  Antony's  house,  either  because 
Calpurnia  thought  that  they  would  be  safer  there  or  because 
Antony  ordered  it. 

Chapter  XVIII 

Antony  summons  the  Senate  —  Debate  on  the  Killing  of  Cassar — 
Antony  cunningly  proposes  a  Self-denying  Ordinance  —  It  is  re- 
jected —  A  Speech  by  Lepidus  —  Antony  addresses  the  Senate  — 
The  Senate  votes  Amnesty  to  the  Murderers  and  Confirmation  of 
Gesar's  Acts 

126.  While  these  things  were  taking  place  Antony,  by 
means  of  a  notice  sent  around  by  night,  called  the  Senate 
to  meet  before  daybreak  at  the  temple  of  Tellus,  which  was 
very  near  his  own  house,  because  he  did  not  dare  to  go  to 
the  senate-house  situated  just  below  the  Capitol,  where  the 
gladiators  were  aiding  the  conspirators,  nor  did  he  wish  to 
disturb  the  city  by  bringing  in  the  army.  Lepidus,  how- 
ever, did  that.  As  daylight  was  approaching  the  senators 
assembled  at  the  temple  of  Tellus,  including  the  praetor 
Cinna,  clothed  again  in  the  robe  of  office  which  he  had 
cast  off  the  previous  day  as  the  gift  of  a  tyrant.  Some  of 
the  unbribed  people  and  some  of  Caesar's  veterans,  when 
they  saw  him,  were  indignant  that  he,  although  a  relative 
of  Caesar,  should  have  been  the  first  to  slander  him  in  a 
public  speech,  threw  stones  at  him,  pursued  him,  and  when 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  a  house  brought  fagots  and  were 
about  to  set  it  on  fire  when  Lepidus  came  up  with  his 
soldiers  and  stopped  them.  This  was  the  first  decided  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  favor  of  Caesar.  The  hirelings,  and 
the  murderers  themselves,  were  alarmed  by  it. 

127.  In  the  Senate  only  a  small  number  were  free  from 
sympathy  with  the  act  of  violence  and  indignant  at  the 
murder.     Most  of  them  sought  to  aid  the  murderers  in  vari- 
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oous  ways.  They  proposed  first  to  invite  them  to  be  present  44 
under  a  pledge  of  safety  and  sit  in  council  with  them,  thus 
changing  them  from  criminals  to  judges.  Antony  did  not 
oppose  this  because  he  knew  they  would  not  come;  and  they 
did  not  come.  Then,  in  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate,  some  of  them  extolled  the  deed  openly  and  without 
disguise,  called  the  men  tyrannicides,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  be  rewarded.  Others  were  opposed  to  giving 
rewards,  saying  that  the  men  did  not  want  them  and  had 
not  done  the  deed  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  thought  that 
they  should  merely  be  thanked  as  public  benefactors.  Still 
others  were  opposed  to  thanking  them  and  thought  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  grant  them  impunity.  Such  were  the 
devices  to  which  they  resorted,  and  were  trying  to  discover 
which  of  these  courses  the  Senate  would  be  inclined  to 
accept  first,  hoping  that  after  a  little  that  body  would  be 
more  easily  led  on  by  them  to  the  other  measures.  The 
honester  portion  revolted  at  the  murder  as  impious,  but  out 
of  respect  for  the  great  families  of  the  murderers  would  not 
oppose  the  granting  of  impunity,  yet  they  were  indignant 
at  the  proposal  to  honor  them  as  public  benefactors. 
Others  argued  that  if  impunity  were  granted  it  would  not 
be  fitting  to  refuse  the  most  ample  means  of  safety.  When 
one  speaker  said  that  honoring  them  would  be  dishonoring 
Caesar,  it  was  answered  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  prefer 
the  interests  of  the  dead  to  those  of  the  living.  Another 
having  said  plainly  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  decided 
beforehand  —  either  that  Caesar  was  a  tyrant  or  that  his 
murderers  were  to  be  pardoned  as  an  act  of  clemency  — 
the  others  [Caesar's  enemies]  seized  upon  this  simple 
proposition  and  asked  that  an  opportunity  be  given  them  of 
expressing  themselves  by  vote  concerning  the  character  of 
Caesar,  under  the  solemn  pledge  that,  if  they  voluntarily 
should  give  their  unbiased  judgment,  the  penalty  of  the 
oath  should  not  befall  them  for  having  previously  voted 
Caesar's  decrees  under  compulsion  —  never  willingly  and 
never  until  they  were  in  fear  for  their  own  lives,  after  the 
killing  of  Pompey  and  of  numberless  others  besides  Pompey. 
128.  When  Antony,  who  had  been  looking  on  and  wait- 
ing, saw  that  sufficient  material  for  discussion  had  been 
introduced  which  was  not  open  to  dispute,  he  resolved  to 
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710  balk  their  scheme  by  exciting  fear  and  anxiety  for  them-  44 
selves.  Seeing  a  great  number  of  these  senators  themselves 
who  had  been  designated  by  Caesar  for  city  magistracies, 
priestly  offices,  and  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies 
(for,  as  he  was  going  on  a  long  expedition,  he  had  ap- 
pointed them  for  five  years),  Antony  proclaimed  silence  as 
consul  and  said :  "  Those  who  are  asking  for  a  vote  on  the 
character  of  Caesar  ought  to  consider  in  the  first  place  that 
all  the  things  done  and  decreed  under  his  government  and 
while  he  was  the  chosen  ruler  of  the  state  remain  in  full 
force.  If  it  is  decided  that  he  usurped  the  government  by 
violence,  his  body  should  be  cast  out  unburied  and  all  his 
acts  annulled.  These  acts,  to  speak  briefly,  embrace  the 
whole  earth  and  sea,  and  most  of  them  will  stand  whether 
we  like  them  or  not,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Those 
things  which  alone  belong  to  us  to  decide,  because  they 
concern  us  alone,  I  will  propose  to  you  first,  so  that  you 
may  gain  a  conception  of  the  more  difficult  questions  from 
a  consideration  of  the  easier  ones.  Almost  all  of  us  have 
held  office  under  Caesar;  or  do  so  still,  having  been  chosen 
thereto  by  him;  or  will  do  so  soon,  having  been  designated 
in  advance  by  him;  for,  as  you  know,  he  had  disposed  of 
the  city  offices,  the  yearly  magistracies,  and  the  command 
of  provinces  and  armies  for  five  years.  If  you  are  willing 
to  resign  these  offices  (for  this  is  entirely  in  your  power), 
I  will  put  that  question  to  you  first  and  then  I  will  take  up 
the  remaining  ones." 

129.  Having  lighted  this  kind  of  a  firebrand  among  them, 
not  in  reference  to  Caesar,  but  to  themselves,  Antony  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  They  rose  immediately  en  masse,  and 
with  loud  clamor  protested  against  new  elections  or  sub- 
mitting their  claims  to  the  people.  They  preferred  to  keep 
a  firm  hold  on  what  they  possessed.  Some  were  opposed 
to  new  elections  because  they  were  not  of  lawful  age,  or  for 
some  other  unavowed  reason,  and  among  these  was  the  con- 
sul Dolabella  himself,  who  could  not  legally  stand  for  an 
election  to  that  office  as  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old. 
Although  he  had  pretended  yesterday  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  conspiracy,  a  sudden  change  came  over  him,  and  now 
he  reviled  the  majority  for  seeking  to  confer  honor  on  mur- 
derers and  dishonoring  their  own  magistrates  under  the  pre- 
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Dolabella  himself  and  the  other  magistrates  to  believe  that 
they  would  obtain  for  them  the  same  positions  from  the 
people's  gratitude  without  any  change  of  officers,  but  simply 
by  the  more  legal  method  of  election  in  place  of  monar- 
chical appointment,  and  that  it  would  be  an  additional 
honor  to  them  to  hold  the  same  places  under  the  monarchy 
and  the  republic.  While  these  speakers  were  still  talking 
some  of  the  praetors,  in  order  to  ensnare  the  opposing  fac- 
tion, laid  aside  their  robes  of  office  as  if  they  were  about  to 
exchange  them  for  a  more  legal  title  to  their  places,  in 
common  with  the  others;  but  the  others  did  not  fall  into 
the  trap.  They  knew  that  these  men  could  not  control  the 
future  election. 

130.  While  affairs  were  proceeding  thus,  Antony  and 
Lepidus  went  out  of  the  Senate,  having  been  called  for  by 
a  crowd  that  had  been  assembling  for  some  time.  When 
they  were  perceived  in  an  elevated  place,  and  the  shouters 
had  been  with  difficulty  silenced,  one  of  their  number, 
either  of  his  own  volition  or  because  he  was  prompted, 
called  out,  "  Have  a  care  lest  you  suffer  a  like  fate."  An- 
tony loosened  his  tunic  and  showed  him  a  coat-of-mail 
inside,  thus  exciting  the  beholders,  as  though  it  were  im- 
possible even  for  consuls  to  be  safe  without  arms.  Some 
cried  out  that  the  deed  must  be  avenged,  but  a  greater 
number  demanded  peace.  To  those  who  called  for  peace 
Antony  said,  "That  is  what  we  are  striving  for,  that  it  may 
come  and  be  permanent,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  security  for 
it  when  so  many  oaths  and  solemnities  were  of  no  avail  in 
the  case  of  Caesar."  Then,  turning  to  those  who  demanded 
vengeance,  he  praised  them  as  more  observant  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths  and  religion,  and  added,  "  I  myself  would 
join  you  and  would  be  the  first  to  call  for  vengeance  if  I 
were  not  the  consul,  who  must  care  for  what  is  called  expedi- 
ent rather  than  for  what  is  just.  So  these  people  who  are 
inside  tell  us.  So  Caesar  himself  perhaps  thought  when, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  he  spared  those  citizens  whom 
he  captured  in  war,  and  was  slain  by  them." 

131.  When  Antony  had  in  this  way  worked  upon  both 
parties  by  turns,  those  who  wanted  to  have  vengeance  on 
the  murderers  asked  Lepidus  to  execute  it.     As  Lepidus 
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7'°  was  about  to  speak  those  who  were  standing  at  a  distance  4, 
asked  him  to  go  down  to  the  forum  where  all  could  hear 
him  equally  well.  So  he  went  directly  there,  thinking  that 
the  crowd  was  now  changing"  its  mind,  and  when  he  had 
taken  his  place  on  the  rostra  he  groaned  and  wept  in  plain 
sight  for  some  time.  Then  recovering  himself,  he  said, 
"  Yesterday  I  stood  with  Caesar  here,  where  now  I  am  com- 
pelled to  ask  what  you  wish  me  to  do  about  his  murder." 
Many  cried  out  "Avenge  Caesar."  The  hirelings  shouted 
on  the  other  side,  "  Peace  for  the  republic."  To  the  latter 
he  replied,  "  Agreed,  but  what  kind  of  a  peace  do  you 
mean?  By  what  sort  of  oaths  shall  it  be  confirmed?  We 
all  swore  the  national  oaths  to  Caesar  and  we  have  trampled 
on  them  —  we  who  are  considered  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  oath-takers."  Then,  turning  to  those  who  called  for 
vengeance,  he  said,  "  Caesar,  that  truly  sacred  and  revered 
man,  has  gone  from  us,  but  we  hesitate  to  deprive  the  re- 
public of  those  who  still  remain.  Our  conscript  fathers," 
he  added,  "  are  considering  these  matters,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  most  of  them."  They  shouted  again,  "Avenge 
him  yourself."  "I  would  like  to,"  he  replied,  "and  it  is 
right  that  I  should  do  it  even  alone,  but  it  is  not  fitting  that 
you  and  I  should  wish  to  do  it  alone,  or  alone  set  ourselves 
up  against  them." 

132.  While  Lepidus  was  employing  such  devices  the 
hirelings,  who  knew  that  he  was  ambitious,  praised  him 
and  offered  him  Caesar's  place  as  pontifex  maximus.  He 
was  delighted.  "Mention  this  to  me  later,"  he  said,  "if 
you  consider  me  worthy  of  it,"  whereupon  the  mercenaries, 
encouraged  by  their  offer  of  the  priesthood,  insisted  still 
more  strongly  on  peace.  "  Although  it  is  contrary  to  reli- 
gion and  law,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do  what  you  wish."  So 
saying  he  returned  to  the  Senate,  where  Dolabella  had  con- 
sumed all  the  intervening  time  in  unseemly  talk  about  his 
own  office.  Antony,  who  was  waiting  to  see  what  the 
people  would  do,  looked  at  Dolabella  with  derision,  for 
the  two  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  After  enjoying 
the  spectacle  sufficiently  and  perceiving  that  the  people 
would  not  do  anything  rashly,  he  decided,  under  compul- 
sion, to  extend  protection  to  the  murderers  (concealing  the 
necessity,  however,  and  pretending  to  act  in  this  way  as  a 
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o  matter  of  the  greatest  favor),  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  44 
Caesar's  acts  ratified  and  his  plans  carried  into  effect  by 
common  agreement.     Accordingly  he  commanded  silence 
again  and  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

133.  "Fellow-citizens,  while  you  have  been  considering 
the  case  of  the  offenders  I  have  not  joined  in  the  debate. 
When  you  called  for  a  vote  on  Caesar  instead  of  on  them,  I 
had  brought  forward,  until  this  moment,  only  one  of  Caesar's 
acts.  This  one  threw  you  into  these  many  present  contro- 
versies, and  not  without  reason,  for  if  we  resign  our  offices 
we  shall  confess  that  we  (so  many  and  of  such  high  rank  as 
we  are)  came  by  them  undeservedly.  Consider  the  matters 
that  cannot  be  easily  controlled  by  us.  Reckon  them  up 
by  cities  and  provinces,  by  kings  and  princes.  Almost 
all  of  these,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  Caesar  either 
subdued  for  us  by  force  and  arms,  or  organized  by  his  laws, 
or  confirmed  in  their  allegiance  by  his  favors  and  kindness. 
Which  of  these  powers  do  you  think  will  consent  to  be  de- 
prived of  what  they  have  received,  unless  you  mean  to  fill 
the  world  with  new  wars —  you  who  propose  to  spare  these 
wretches  for  the  sake  of  your  exhausted  country?  But, 
omitting  the  more  distant  dangers  and  apprehensions,  we 
have  others  not  only  near  at  hand,  but  even  of  our  own 
household  throughout  Italy  itself, —  men  who  are  here  after 
receiving  the  rewards  of  victory,  many  of  them  with  arms  in 
their  hands  and  in  the  same  organization  in  which  they 
fought,  men  assigned  to  colonies  by  Caesar  (many  thousands 
of  whom  are  still  in  the  city),  — what  think  you  they  will 
do  if  they  are  deprived  of  what  they  have  received,  or 
expect  to  receive,  in  town  and  country?  The  past  night 
showed  you  a  sample.  They  were  coursing  the  streets  with 
threats  against  you  who  were  supplicating  in  behalf  of  the 
murderers. 

134.  "Think  you  that  Caesar's  fellow-soldiers  will  allow 
his  body  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets,  dishonored,  and 
cast  away  unburied  —  for  our  laws  prescribe  such  treatment 
for  tyrants?  Will  they  consider  the  rewards  they  have  re- 
ceived for  their  victories  in  Gaul  and  Britain  secure,  when 
he  who  gave  them  is  treated  with  contumely?  What  will 
the  Roman  people  themselves  do?  What  the  Italians? 
What  ill-will  of  gods  and  men  will  attend  you  if  you  put 
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7io  ignominy  upon  one  who  advanced  your  dominion  to  shores 
of  the  ocean  hitherto  unknown?  Will  not  such  fickleness 
on  our  part  be  held  in  greater  reprobation  and  condemna- 
tion if  we  vote  to  confer  honor  on  those  who  have  slain  a 
consul  in  the  senate-house,  an  inviolable  man  in  a  sacred 
place,  in  full  senate,  under  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  and  if  we 
dishonor  one  whom  even  our  enemies  honor  for  his  bravery? 
I  warn  you  to  abstain  from  these  proceedings  as  being  sac- 
rilegious in  themselves  and  not  in  our  power.  I  move  that 
all  the  acts  and  intentions  of  Caesar  be  ratified  and  that  the 
authors  of  the  crime  be  by  no  means  applauded  (for  that 
would  be  neither  pious,  nor  just,  nor  consistent  with  the 
ratification  of  Caesar's  acts).  Let  them  be  spared,  if  you 
please,  as  an  act  of  clemency  only,  for  the  sake  of  their 
families  and  friends,  if  the  latter  will  accept  it  in  this  sense 
in  behalf  of  the  murderers  and  acknowledge  it  in  the  light 
of  a  favor." 

135.  When  Antony  had  said  these  things  with  intense 
feeling  and  impetuosity,  all  the  others  remaining  silent  and 
agreeing,  the  following  decree  was  passed:  "There  shall  be 
no  prosecution  for  the  murder  of  Caesar,  but  all  of  his  acts 
and  decrees  are  confirmed,  because  this  policy  is  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  commonwealth."  The  friends  of  the 
murderers  insisted  that  those  last  words  should  be  added 
for  their  security,  implying  that  Caesar's  acts  were  confirmed 
as  a  measure  of  utility  and  not  of  justice;  and  in  this 
matter  Antony  yielded  to  them.  When  this  decree  had 
been  voted  the  leaders  of  the  colonists  who  were  present 
asked  for  another  act  special  to  themselves,  in  addition  to 
the  general  one,  in  order  to  confirm  their  colonies.  An- 
tony did  not  oppose  this,  but  rather  intimidated  the  Senate 
to  pass  it.  So  this  was  adopted,  and  another  like  it  con- 
cerning the  colonists  who  had  been  already  sent  out.  The 
Senate  was  thereupon  dismissed,  and  a  number  of  senators 
collected  around  Lucius  Piso,  whom  Caesar  had  made  the 
custodian  of  his  will1  and  urged  him  not  to  make  the  will 

1  Suetonius  says  that  Caesar  deposited  his  will  with  the  eldest  of  the 
Vestal  virgins.  His  account  is  as  follows:  "At  the  instance  of  Lucius 
Piso,  his  father-in-law,  Caesar's  will  was  opened  and  read  in  the  house 
of  Antony,  which  will  he  had  made  on  the  preceding  ides  of  Septem- 
ber, in  his  Lavican  villa,  and  had  deposited  with    the  eldest    of  the 
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o  public,  and  not  to  give  the  body  a  public  funeral,  lest  some  44 
new  disturbance  should  arise  therefrom.  As  he  would  not 
yield  they  threatened  him  with  a  public  prosecution  for 
defrauding  the  people  of  such  an  amount  of  wealth  which 
ought  to  go  into  the  public  treasury;  thus  giving  new  signs 
that  they  were  suspicious  of  a  tyranny. 


Chapter  XIX 

Piso  calls  for  the  Reading  of  Caesar's  Will  —  Brutus  addresses  the  People 
—  His  Speech  applauded 

136.  Then  Piso  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  and  de- 
manded that  the  consuls  should  reconvene  the  senators, 
who  were  still  present,  which  was  done,  and  then  he  said : 
"These  men  who  talk  of  having  killed  a  tyrant  are  already 
so  many  tyrants  over  us  in  place  of  one.  They  forbid  the 
burying  of  a  Pontifex  Maximus  and  they  threaten  me  when 
I  produce  his  will.  Moreover,  they  intend  to  confiscate 
his  property  as  that  of  a  tyrant.  They  have  ratified  Caesar's 
acts  as  regards  themselves,  but  they  annul  those  which  re- 
late to  him.  It  is  no  longer  Brutus  or  Cassius  who  do  this, 
but  those  who  instigated  them  to  the  murder.1  Of  his 
burial  you  are  the  masters.  Of  his  will  I  am,  and  never 
will  I  betray  what  has  been  intrusted  to  me  unless  some- 
body kills  me  also."  This  speech  excited  clamor  and  in- 
dignation on  all  sides,  and  especially  among  those  who 
hoped  that  they  should  obtain  something  from  the  will.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  will  should  be  read  in  public  and  that 

Vestal  virgins.  Quintus  Tubero  relates  that  Pompey  had  been  con- 
stantly made  his  heir  in  the  wills  written  by  him  from  his  first  consul- 
ship to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  that  this  fact  was  publicly 
made  known  to  the  army.  In  his  latest  will  he  made  the  three  grand- 
sons of  his  sisters  his  heirs,  giving  to  Gaius  Octavius  three-fourths  and 
to  Lucius  Pinarius  and  Quintus  Pedius  the  remaining  fourth."  (Jul. 
83.)  The  epitome  of  Livy  (cxvi.)  says  that  the  will  gave  Octavius  one- 
half. 

1  a\\'  ol  KCiKelvovs  es  To'ySe  rbt>  vkedpov  (KpiiriaavTes.  Combes- 
Dounous  translates  these  words  :  "  Those  who  have  hurled  Brutus  and 
Cassius  into  the  abyss,"  an  error  due  perhaps  to  a  hasty  reading  of  the 
last  word  and  deriving  it  from  iKplwrw,  to  cast  away,  instead  of  eKptnifa, 


to  instigate 
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710  Caesar  should  have  a  public  funeral.     Thereupon  the  Senate  4 
adjourned. 

137.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius  learned  what  had  been 
done  they  sent  messengers  to  the  plebeians,  whom  they  in- 
vited to  come  up  to  them  at  the  Capitol.  Presently  a  large 
number  came  together  and  Brutus  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Here,  citizens,  we  meet  you,  we  who  yesterday  met 
together  with  you  in  the  forum.  We  have  come  hither,  not 
as  taking  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  (for  we  have  done  nothing 
wrong),  nor  in  a  citadel  (for  as  regards  our  own  affairs  we 
intrust  ourselves  to  you),  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack  made  upon  Cinna  compelled  us  to  do  so.  I  know 
that  our  enemies  accuse  us  of  perjury  and  say  that  we  render 
a  lasting  peace  difficult.  What  we  have  to  reply  to  these 
accusations  we  will  say  in  your  presence,  citizens,  with 
whose  help  we  shall  do  what  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
restoration  of  democratic  government.  After  Gaius  Caesar 
advanced  from  Gaul  with  hostile  arms  against  his  country, 
and  Pompey,  the  most  popular  man  among  you,  suffered 
as  he  did,  and  after  him  a  great  number  of  other  good  citi- 
zens, who  had  been  driven  into  Africa  and  Spain,  had  per- 
ished, Caesar  was  naturally  apprehensive,  although  his  power 
was  firmly  intrenched,  and  we  granted  him  amnesty  at  his 
request  and  confirmed  it  by  oath.  If  he  had  required  us 
to  swear  not  only  to  condone  the  past,  but  to  be  willing 
slaves  for  the  future,  what  would  our  present  accusers  have 
done?  For  my  part  I  think  that,  being  Romans,  they 
would  have  chosen  to  die  many  times  rather  than  take  an 
oath  of  voluntary  servitude. 

138.  "If  Caesar  did  no  more  against  your  liberty  then 
are  we  perjured.  But  if  he  restored  to  you  neither  the 
magistracies  of  the  city  nor  those  of  the  provinces,  neither 
the  command  of  armies,  the  priestly  offices,  the  leadership 
of  colonies,  nor  any  other  posts  of  honor;  if  he  neither 
consulted  the  Senate  about  anything  nor  asked  the  authority 
of  the  people,  but  if  Caesar's  command  was  all  in  all;  if 
he  was  not  even  ever  satiated  with  our  misfortunes  as  Sulla 
was  (for  Sulla,  when  he  had  destroyed  his  enemies  restored 
to  you  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  but  Caesar, 
as  he  was  going  away  for  another  long  military  expedition, 
anticipated  by  his  appointments  your   elections  for  five 
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3  years),  what  sort  of  freedom  was  this  in  which  not  a  ray  of  44 
hope  could  be  any  longer  discerned?  What  shall  I  say  of 
the  defenders  of  the  people,  Caesetius  and  Marullus? 
Were  not  the  incumbents  of  a  sacred  and  inviolable  office 
ignominiously  banished?  Although  the  law  and  the  oath 
prescribed  by  our  ancestors  forbid  calling  the  tribunes  to 
account  during  their  term  of  office,  Caesar  banished  them 
even  without  a  trial.  Have  we  then,  or  has  he,  done  vio- 
lence to  inviolable  persons  —  unless  you  say  that  Caesar  was 
sacred  and  inviolable,  upon  whom  we  conferred  that  dis- 
tinction not  of  our  own  free  will,  but  by  compulsion,  and 
not  until  he  had  invaded  his  country  with  arms  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  our  noblest  and  best  citizens?  Did  not 
our  fathers  in  a  democracy  and  without  compulsion  take  an 
oath  that  the  office  of  tribune  should  be  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  declare  with  maledictions  that  it  should  remain 
so  forever?  What  has  become  of  the  public  tribute?  What 
of  the  public  accounts?  Who  opened  the  public  treasury 
without  our  consent  ?  Who  removed  part  of  the  consecrated 
money  ?  Who  threatened  with  death  another  tribune  who 
opposed  him? 

139.  "'But  what  kind  of  an  oath  after  this  will  be  a 
guarantee  of  peace?  '  they  ask.  If  there  is  no  tyrant  there 
will  be  no  need  of  oaths.  Our  fathers  never  needed  any. 
If  anybody  else  seeks  to  establish  tyranny,  no  faith,  no  oath, 
will  ever  bind  Romans  to  the  tyrant.  This  we  said  before, 
while  we  were  still  in  danger;  this  we  will  continue  to  say 
forever  for  our  country's  sake.  We,  who  held  places  of 
honor  securely  at  the  hands  of  Caesar,  had  a  higher  regard 
for  our  country  than  for  our  offices.  They  slander  us  about 
the  colonies  and  so  excite  you  against  us.  If  there  are  any 
present  who  have  been  settled  in  colonies,  or  are  about  to 
be  settled,  you  will  gratify  me  by  making  yourselves 
known." 

140.  A  large  number  did  so,  whereupon  Brutus  continued, 
"Bravo,  my  men,  you  have  done  well  to  come  here  with  the 
others.  You  ought,  since  you  receive  due  honors  and  boun- 
ties from  your  country,  to  give  her  equal  honor  in  return  as 
she  sends  you  forth.  The  Roman  people  gave  you  to  Caesar 
to  fight  against  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  and  your  valiant 
deeds  call  for  recognition  and  recompense.     But   Caesar, 
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710 taking  advantage  of  your  military  oath,  led  you  against  -1 
your  country  much  against  your  will.  He  led  you  against 
our  best  citizens  in  Africa,  in  like  manner  against  your 
will.  If  this  were  all  that  you  had  done  you  would  perhaps 
be  ashamed  to  ask  reward  for  such  exploits,  but  since  neither 
envy,  nor  time,  nor  the  forgetfulness  of  men  can  extinguish 
the  glory  of  your  deeds  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  you  shall  have 
the  rewards  due  to  them,  such  as  the  people  gave  to  those 
who  served  in  the  army  of  old,  yet  not  by  taking  land  from 
your  unoffending  fellow-citizens,  nor  by  dividing  other 
people's  property  with  new-comers,  nor  by  considering  it 
proper  to  requite  your  services  by  means  of  acts  of  injus- 
tice. When  our  ancestors  overcame  their  enemies  they 
did  not  take  from  them  all  their  land.  They  shared  it  with 
them  and  colonized  a  portion  of  it  with  Roman  soldiers, 
who  were  to  serve  as  guards  over  the  vanquished.  If  the 
conquered  territory  was  not  sufficient  for  the  colonies,  they 
added  some  of  the  public  domain  or  bought  other  land  with 
the  public  money.  In  this  way  the  people  colonized  you 
without  harm  to  anybody.  But  Sulla  and  Caesar,  who  in- 
vaded their  country  like  a  foreign  land  and  needed  guards 
and  garrisons  against  their  own  country,  did  not  dismiss 
you  to  your  homes,  nor  buy  land  for  you,  nor  divide  among 
you  the  property  of  citizens  which  they  confiscated,  nor  did 
they  make  compensation  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were 
despoiled,  although  those  who  despoiled  them  had  plenty 
of  money  from  the  treasury  and  plenty  from  confiscated 
estates.  They  took,  by  the  law  of  war, — nay,  by  the 
practice  of  robbery, — from  Italians  who  had  committed 
no  offence,  who  had  done  no  wrong,  their  land  and  houses, 
tombs  and  temples,  which  we  do  not  take  away  even  from 
foreign  enemies,  except  a  mere  tenth  of  their  produce  by 
way  of  tax. 

141.  "They  divided  among  you  the  property  of  your 
own  people,  the  very  ones  who  sent  you  with  Caesar  to  the 
Gallic  war,  and  who  offered  up  their  prayers  at  your  festi- 
val of  victory.  They  colonized  you  in  that  way  collectively, 
under  your  standards  and  in  your  military  organization,  so 
that  you  could  neither  enjoy  peace  nor  be  free  from  fear 
of  those  whom  you  displaced.  The  man  who  is  driven 
out  and  deprived  of  his  goods  will  always  be  watching  his 
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a  opportunity  to  ensnare  you.  This  was  the  very  thing  that  44 
the  tyrants  sought  to  accomplish,  —  not  to  provide  you  with 
land,  which  they  could  have  obtained  for  you  elsewhere; 
but  that  you,  because  always  beset  by  lurking  enemies, 
might  be  the  firm  bulwark  of  a  government  that  was  com- 
mitting wrongs  in  common  with  you.  A  common  interest 
between  tyrants  and  their  satellites  grows  out  of  common 
crimes  and  common  fears.  And  this,  ye  gods,  they  call 
colonization,  in  which  are  common  the  lamentations  of  a 
kindred  people  and  the  expulsion  of  innocent  men  from 
their  homes.  They  purposely  made  you  enemies  to  your 
countrymen  for  their  own  advantage.  We,  the  defenders 
of  the  republic,  to  whom  our  opponents  say  they  grant 
safety  out  of  pity,  confirm  this  very  same  land  to  you  and 
will  confirm  it  forever;  and  to  this  promise  we  call  to  wit- 
ness the  god  of  this  temple.1  You  have  and  shall  keep  what 
you  have  received.  None  of  us  will  take  it  from  you, 
neither  Brutus,  nor  Cassius,  nor  any  of  us  who  have  incurred 
danger  for  your  freedom.  The  one  thing  wanting  in  this 
business  we  will  supply  —  a  reconciliation  with  your  fellow- 
countrymen  most  agreeable  to  them  now,  as  they  hear  that 
we  shall  at  once  pay  them  out  of  the  public  money  the 
price  of  this  land  of  which  they  have  been  deprived;  so 
that  not  only  shall  your  colony  be  secure,  but  it  shall  not 
even  be  exposed  to  hatred." 

142.  While  Brutus  was  still  speaking  in  this  sort,  and 
after  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  his  discourse  was  approved 
by  all  as  being  entirely  just.  He  and  his  associates  were 
admired  as  men  of  intrepidity,  and  as  peculiarly  the  friends 
of  the  people.  The  latter  were  favorably  inclined  toward 
them,  and  promised  to  cooperate  with  them  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  At  daybreak  the  consuls  called  the  people  to  an 
assembly  and  communicated  to  them  the  decisions  of  the 
Senate,  and  Cicero  pronounced  a  long  encomium  on  the 
decree  of  amnesty.  The  people  were  delighted  with  it  and 
invited  Cassius  and  his  friends  to  come  down  from  the 
Capitol.  The  latter  asked  that  hostages  be  sent  to  them 
in  the  meantime,  and,  accordingly,  the  sons  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  were  sent.     When  Brutus  and  his  associates  made 

1  The  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove. 
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710  their  appearance  they  were  received  with  shouts  of  applause,  44 
and  when  the  consuls  desired  to  say  something  the  people 
would  not  allow  them  to  do  so,  but  demanded  that  they 
should  first  shake  hands  with  these  men  and  make  peace 
with  them,  which  was  done.  The  minds  of  the  consuls 
were  much  disturbed  by  fear  and  envy  lest  the  conspirators 
should  get  the  upper  hand  of  them  in  other  political  matters. 


Chapter  XX 

The  Reading  of  Gesar's  Will  —  Antony's  Funeral  Oration  —  The  Popu- 
lace roused  to  Fury  —  The  Murderers  flee  from  the  City 

143.  Caesar's  will  was  now  produced  and  the  people  or- 
dered that  it  be  read  at  once.  In  it  Octavius,  the  grand- 
son of  his  sister,  was  adopted  by  Caesar.  His  gardens 
were  given  to  the  people  as  a  place  of  recreation,  and  to 
every  Roman  still  living  in  the  city  he  gave  seventy-five 
Attic  drachmas.1  The  people  were  again  stirred  to  anger 
when  they  saw  the  will  of  this  lover  of  his  country,  whom 
they  had  before  heard  accused  of  tyranny.  Most  of  all 
did  it  seem  pitiful  to  them  that  Deciinus  Brutus,  one  of 
the  murderers,  should  have  been  named  by  him  for  adop- 
tion in  the  second  degree;  for  it  was  customary  for  the 
Romans  to  name  alternate  heirs  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
first.  Whereupon  there  was  still  greater  disturbance  among 
the  people,  who  considered  it  shocking  and  sacrilegious 
that  Decimus  should  have  conspired  against  Caesar  when  he 
had  been  adopted  as  his  son.  When  Piso  brought  Caesar's 
body  into  the  forum  a  countless  multitude  ran  together  with 
arms  to  guard  it,  and  with  acclamations  and  magnificent 
display  placed  it  on  the  rostra.  Wailing  and  lamentation 
were  renewed  for  a  long  time,  the  armed  men  clashed  their 
shields,  and  gradually  they  began  to  repent  themselves  of 
the  amnesty.  Antony,  seeing  how  things  were  going,  did 
not  abandon  his  purpose,  but,  having  been  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  funeral  oration,  as  a  consul  for  a  consul,  a  friend 
for  a  friend,  a  relative  for  a  relative  (for  he  was  related  to 

1  About  $14. 
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cc  Caesar  on  his  mother's  side),  resumed  his  artful  design  and  44 
spoke  as  follows :  — 

144.  "It  is  not  fitting,  citizens,  that  the  funeral  oration 
of  so  great  a  man  should  be  pronounced  by  me  alone,  but 
rather  by  his  whole  country.  The  decrees  which  all  of  us, 
in  equal  admiration  of  his  merit,  voted  to  him  while  he 
was  alive  —  the  Senate  and  the  people  acting  together  —  I 
will  read,  so  that  I  may  voice  your  sentiments  rather  than 
my  own."  Then  he  began  to  read  with  a  severe  and  gloomy 
countenance,  pronouncing  each  sentence  distinctly  and 
dwelling  especially  on  those  decrees  which  declared  Caesar 
to  be  superhuman,  sacred,  and  inviolable,  and  which  named 
him  the  father  of  his  country,  or  the  benefactor,  or  the 
chieftain  without  a  peer.  With  each  decree  Antony  turned 
his  face  and  his  hand  toward  Caesar's  corpse,  illustrating  his 
discourse  by  his  action,  and  at  each  appellation  he  added 
some  brief  remark  full  of  grief  and  indignation;  as,  for 
example,  where  the  decree  spoke  of  Caesar  as  the  father  of 
his  country  he  added  that  this  was  a  testimonial  of  his 
clemency  j  and  again,  where  he  was  made  sacred  and  invio- 
lable and  everybody  else  was  to  be  held  unharmed  who 
should  find  refuge  with  him,  —  "Nobody,"  said  Antony, 
"who  found  refuge  with  him  was  harmed,  but  he,  whom 
you  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  was  killed,  although  he 
did  not  extort  these  honors  from  you  as  a  tyrant,  and  did 
not  even  ask  for  them.  Most  servile  are  we  if  we  give  such 
honors  to  the  unworthy  who  do  not  ask  for  them.  But  you, 
faithful  citizens,  vindicate  us  from  this  charge  of  servility 
by  paying  such  honors  as  you  now  pay  to  the  dead." 

145.  Antony  resumed  his  reading  and  recited  the  oaths 
by  which  all  were  pledged  to  guard  Caesar  and  Caesar's  body 
with  all  their  strength,  and  all  were  devoted  to  perdition 
who  should  not  avenge  him  against  any  conspiracy.  Here, 
lifting  up  his  voice  and  extending  his  hand  toward  the 
Capitol,  he  exclaimed,  "Jupiter,  guardian  of  this  city, 
and  ye  other  gods,  I  stand  ready  to  avenge  him  as  I  have 
sworn  and  vowed,  but  since  those  who  are  of  equal  rank 
with  me  have  considered  the  decree  of  amnesty  beneficial, 
I  pray  that  it  may  prove  so."  A  commotion  arose  among 
the  senators  in  consequence  of  this  exclamation,  which 
seemed  to  have   special  reference   to  them.     So  Antony 
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710  quieted  them  again  and  recanted,  saying,  "  It  seems  to  me,  44 
fellow-citizens,  that  this  deed  is  not  the  work  of  human 
beings,  but  of  some  evil  spirit.  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
the  present  rather  than  the  past,  since  the  greatest  danger 
approaches,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  lest  we  be  drawn  into 
our  former  civil  commotions  and  lose  whatever  remains  of 
noble  birth  in  the  city.  Let  us  then  conduct  this  sacred 
one  to  the  abode  of  the  blest,  chanting  our  accustomed 
hymn  of  lamentation  for  him." 

146.  Having  spoken  thus,  he  gathered  up  his  garments 
like  one  inspired,  girded  himself  so  that  he  might  have 
the  free  use  of  his  hands,  took  his  position  in  front  of  the 
bier  as  in  a  play,  bending  down  to  it  and  rising  again,  and 
sang  first  as  to  a  celestial  deity.  In  order  to  testify  to 
Caesar's  godlike  origin,  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and 
with  rapid  speech  recited  his  wars,  his  battles,  his  victo- 
ries, the  nations  he  had  brought  under  his  country's  sway, 
and  the  spoils  he  had  sent  home,  extolling  each  exploit  as 
miraculous,  and  all  the  time  exclaiming,  "Thou  alone  hast 
come  forth  unvanquished  from  all  the  battles  thou  hast 
fought.  Thou  alone  hast  avenged  thy  country  of  the  out- 
rage put  upon  it  300  years  ago,  bringing  to  their  knees  those 
savage  tribes,  the  only  ones  that  ever  broke  into  and  burned 
the  city  of  Rome."  Many  other  things  Antony  said  in  a 
kind  of  divine  frenzy,  and  then  lowered  his  voice  from  its 
high  pitch  to  a  sorrowful  tone,  and  mourned  and  wept  as 
for  a  friend  who  had  suffered  unjustly,  and  prayed  that  his 
own  life  might  be  given  in  exchange  for  Caesar's.  Carried 
away  by  extreme  passion  he  uncovered  the  body  of  Caesar, 
lifted  his  robe  on  the  point  of  a  spear  and  shook  it  aloft, 
pierced  with  dagger-thrusts  and  red  with  the  dictator's 
blood.  Whereupon  the  people,  like  a  chorus,  mourned 
with  him  in  the  most  lugubrious  manner,  and  from  sorrow 
became  again  filled  with  anger.  After  the  discourse  other 
lamentations  were  chanted  with  funeral  music  according  to 
the  national  custom,  by  the  people  in  chorus,  to  the  dead; 
and  his  deeds  and  his  sad  fate  were  again  recited.  Some- 
where from  the  midst  of  these  lamentations  Caesar  himself 
was  supposed  to  speak,  recounting  the  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred on  his  enemies  by  name,  and  speaking  of  the  mur- 
derers themselves,  exclaiming,  as  it  were,  "  Oh  that  I  should 
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have  spared  these  men  to  slay  me  !  " l  The  people  could  en-  44 
dure  it  no  longer.  It  seemed  to  them  monstrous  that  all  the 
murderers  who,  with  the  single  exception  of  Decimus  Bru- 
tus, had  been  made  prisoners  while  belonging  to  the  faction 
of  Pompey,  and  who,  instead  of  being  punished,  had  been 
advanced  by  Caesar  to  the  magistracies  of  Rome  and  to  the 
command  of  provinces  and  armies,  should  have  conspired 
against  him;  and  that  Decimus  should  have  been  deemed 
by  him  worthy  of  adoption  as  his  son. 

147.  While  they  were  in  this  temper  and  were  already 
near  to  violence,  somebody  raised  above  the  bier  an  image 
of  Csesar  himself  made  of  wax.2  The  body  itself,  as  it  lay 
on  its  back  on  the  couch,  could  not  be  seen.  The  image 
was  turned  round  and  round  by  a  mechanical  device,  show- 
ing the  twenty-three  wounds  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
on  the  face,  which  gave  him  a  shocking  appearance.  The 
people  could  no  longer  bear  the  pitiful  sight  presented  to 
them.  They  groaned,  and,  girding  themselves,  they  burned 
the  senate-chamber  where  Csesar  was  slain,  and  ran  hither 
and  thither  searching  for  the  murderers,  who  had  fled  some 
time  previously.  They  were  so  mad  with  rage  and  grief 
that  like  wild  beasts  they  tore  in  pieces  the  tribune  Cinna 
on  account  of  his  similarity  of  name  to  the  praetor  Cinna 
who  had  made  a  speech  against  Caesar,  not  waiting  to  hear 
any  explanation  about  the  similarity  of  name,  so  that  no 
part  of  him  was  ever  found  for  burial.3  They  carried  fire 
to  the  houses  of  the  other  murderers,  but  the  domestics 
valiantly  fought  them  off  and  the  neighbors  besought  them  to 
desist.  So  the  people  abstained  from  the  use  of  fire,  but  they 
threatened  to  come  back  with  arms  on  the  following  day.4 

1  A  quotation  from  the  Latin  poet  Pacuvius.  The  original  is  given 
in  Suetonius  :   "  Men'  servasse,  ut  essent  qui  me  perderent !  " 

2  Waxen  images  of  the  deceased  were  common  in  the  funerals  of 
distinguished  persons  in   Rome. 

3  Suetonius  {Jul.  85)  and  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9)  agreed  with 
Appian  that  this  victim  of  error  was  the  tribune  Cinna.  whose  surname 
was  Helvius.  Plutarch  says  that  he  was  a  poet,  or  rather  a  man  of  a 
poetical  turn. 

4  Merivale  {Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ii.  84)  considers 
this  report  of  Antony's  funeral  oration  "  no  rhetorical  fiction,  but  a  fair 
representation  both  in  manner  and  substance  of  the  actual  harangue." 
Cicero  bore  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  Antony's  discourse  when 
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7io  148.  The  murderers  fled  from  the  city  secretly.  The  44 
people  returned  to  Caesar's  bier  and  bore  it  as  a  consecrated 
thing  to  the  Capitol  in  order  to  bury  it  in  the  temple  and 
place  it  among  the  gods.  •  Being  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  priests,  they  placed  it  again  in  the  forum  where  in 
the  olden  time  stood  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Rome. 
There  they  collected  together  sticks  of  wood  and  benches, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  the  forum,  and  anything  else 
they  could  find  of  that  sort,  for  a  funeral  pile,  throwing  on 
it  the  adornments  of  the  procession.,  some  of  which  were 
very  costly.  Some  of  them  cast  their  own  crowns  upon  it 
and  many  military  gifts.  Then  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  the 
entire  people  remained  by  the  funeral  pile  throughout  the 
night.  There  an  altar  was  first  erected,1  but  now  there 
stands  the  temple  of  Caesar  himself,  as  he  was  deemed 
worthy  of  divine  honors;  for  Octavius,  his  son  by  adoption, 
who  took  the  name  of  Caesar,  and,  following  in  trie  footsteps 
of  the  latter  in  political  matters,  greatly  strengthened  the 
government  founded  by  Caesar,  and  which  remains  to  this 


he  spoke  of  it  in  the  second  Philippic  (36)  as  "  that  beautiful  encomium, 
that  mournful  dirge,  that  appeal  to  passion,"  adding:  "thou,  thou 
I  say,  didst  light  the  fire  that  half  consumed  his  body  and  burned 
down  the  house  of  L.  Bellienus.  Thou  didst  precipitate  upon  our 
homes  that  mob  of  abandoned  men,  mostly  slaves,  whom  we  drove 
back  by  force  and  violence." 

1  Suetonius  gives  a  similar  account  of  Caesar's  funeral,  and  adds: 
"  They  afterward  placed  in  the  forum  a  solid  column  of  Numidian  marble 
nearly  twenty  feet  high  and  inscribed  on  it  the  words  'To  the  Father  of 
his  Country,'  at  which  they  continued  for  a  long  time  to  offer  sacrifice, 
to  take  vows,  and  to  adjust  controversies  in  which  the  oath  was  taken 
in  the  name  of  Caesar."  (jf^I-  85.)  This  column  was  demolished  by 
the  consul  Dolabella,  who  flung  over  the  Tarpeian  rock  the  free  persons 
who  participated  in  these  ceremonies,  crucified  the  slaves,  and  caused 
the  ground  to  be  repaved.  This  must  have  taken  place  shortly  before 
the  first  of  May,  as  Cicero,  then  at  Puteoli,  wrote  a  letter  to  Atticus 
on  that  day  in  which  he  mentioned  it  as  news  just  received  by  him. 
"  Oh,  my  admirable  Dolabella,"  he  says,  "  I  now  call  him  mine,  for  be- 
lieve me,  I  had  some  little  doubt  of  him  before.  The  affair  presents 
a  great  outlook.  Over  the  rock  !  On  the  cross !  The  column  de- 
molished, the  place  itself  under  contract  to  be  paved.  Is  it  not  heroic? 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  put  an  end  to  that  appearance  of  regret  for 
Caesar  which  was  hitherto  spreading  from  day  to  day,  and  becoming 
chronic,  so  that  I  feared  lest  it  should  prove  dangerous  to  our  tyrant- 
killers."     {Ad  Att.  xiv.  15.) 
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o  day,  decreed  divine  honors  to  his  father.     From  this  ex-  44 
ample  the  Romans  now  pay  like  honors  to  each  emperor  at 
his  death  if  he  has  not  reigned  in  a  tyrannical  manner  or 
made  himself  odious,  although  at  first  they  could  not  bear 
to  call  them  kings  while  living. 


Chapter  XXI 

Comparison  of  Caesar  with  Alexander 

149.  So  died  Gaius  Caesar  on  the  so-called  Ides  of 
March,  which  correspond  nearly  with  the  middle  of  the 
Greek  month  Anthesterion,  which  day  the  soothsayer  pre- 
dicted that  he  should  not  survive.  Caesar  jokingly  said  to 
him  early  in  the  morning,  "Well,  the  Ides  have  come,"  and 
the  latter,  nothing  daunted,  answered,  "  But  they  are  not 
past."  Despising  such  prophecies,  uttered  with  so  much 
confidence  by  the  soothsayer,  and  other  prodigies  that  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  Caesar  went  on  his  way  and 
was  killed,  being  fifty-six  years  of  age.1  He  was  a  man 
most  fortunate  in  all  things,  superhuman,  of  grand  designs, 
and  fit  to  be  compared  with  Alexander.  Both  were  men  of 
the  greatest  ambition,  both  were  most  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war,  most  rapid  in  executing  their  decisions,  most  reckless 
of  danger,  least  sparing  of  themselves,  and  relying  as  much 
on  audacity  and  luck  as  on  military  skill.  Alexander  made 
a  long  journey  through  the  desert  in  the  hot  season  to  visit 
the  oracle  of  Ammon  and  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia 
against  a  head  sea   successfully.      A  god  restrained   the 

1  Mommsen  maintains,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Suetonius,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Appian,  that  Caesar  was  fifty-eight  instead  of  fifty-six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  reasons  that  Caesar  must  have  been 
born  as  early  as  the  year  652  in  order  to  hold  the  offices  of  aedile, 
praetor,  and  consul  at  the  time  when  he  was  first  elected  to  them,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  elected  to  each  as  early  as  he  could  be  legally. 
Although  the  age  limit  was  relaxed  in  special  cases,  we  find  no  mention 
of  exception  in  favor  of  Caesar,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  three  ex- 
ceptions could  have  been  made  in  favor  of  so  illustrious  a  man  without 
any  mention  of  it  occurring  in  ancient  writings.  There  are  other  facts 
which  tend  to  corroborate  Mommsen's  view,  which  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  scholars. 
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waves  for  him  until  he  had  passed  over,  and  sent  him  rain 
on  his  journey  by  land.  In  India  he  ventured  upon  an 
unknown  sea.  Once  he  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  scaling 
ladders  and  leaped  over  the  wall  among  his  enemies  alone, 
and  in  this  condition  received  thirteen  wounds.  Yet  he 
was  never  defeated,  and  he  finished  almost  every  war  in 
one  or  two  battles.  He  conquered  many  barbarians  in 
Europe  and  made  himself  master  of  Greece,  a  people  hard 
to  control,  fond  of  freedom,  who  boasted  that  they  had 
never  obeyed  anybody  before  him,  except  Philip  for  a  little 
while  under  the  guise  of  his  leadership  in  war.  He  overran 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia.  To  sum  up  Alexander's  fortune 
and  power  in  a  word,  he  acquired  as  much  of  the  earth  as 
he  saw,  and  died  while  he  was  devising  means  to  capture 
the  rest. 

150.  The  Adriatic  Sea  yielded  to  Caesar,  becoming  navi- 
gable and  quiet  in  mid-winter.  He  also  crossed  the  west- 
ern ocean  to  Britain,  which  had  never  been  attempted 
before,  and  he  ordered  his  pilots  to  break  their  ships  in 
pieces  by  running  them  on  the  rocks  of  the  British  coast.1 
He  was  exposed  to  the  violence  of  another  tempest  when 
alone  in  a  small  boat  by  night,  and  he  ordered  the  pilot  to 
spread  his  sails  and  to  keep  in  mind  Caesar's  fortune  rather 
than  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  often  dashed  against  the 
enemy  single-handed  when  all  others  were  afraid.  He 
fought  thirty  pitched  battles  in  Gaul  alone,  where  he  con- 
quered forty  nations  so  formidable  to  the  Romans  previ- 
ously that  in  the  law  which  exempted  priests  and  old  men 
from  military  enrolment  an  exception  was  made  of  a  Gal- 
lic war,  in  case  of  which  priests  and  old  men  were  required 
to  serve  in  the  army.  Once  in  the  course  of  the  Alexan- 
drian war,  when  he  was  left  alone  on  a  bridge  in  extreme 
peril,  he  threw  off  his  purple  garment,  leaped  into  the  sea, 
and,  being  sought  by  the  enemy,  swam  under  water  a  long 
distance,  coming  to  the  surface  only  at  intervals  to  take 
breath,  until  he  came  near  a  friendly  ship,  when  he  made 

1  This  is  nonsense.  Gijsar  himself  says  (Gallic  War,  v.  10)  that 
while  he  was  advancing  into  the  interior  of  Britain,  word  was  brought 
to  him  that  a  great  storm  had  arisen  in  the  night  and  dashed  almost 
all  of  his  ships  in  pieces  on  the  shore,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  expedition  temporarily. 
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himself  known  by  raising  his  hands,  and  was  saved.  In 
these  civil  wars,  in  which  he  engaged  either  through  appre- 
hension, as  he  says,  or  ambition,  he  was  brought  in  conflict 
with  the  first  generals  of  the  age  and  with  many  large  armies, 
not  now  of  barbarians,  but  of  Romans  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  and  good  fortune,  and,  like  Alexander,  he 
overcame  them  all  by  one  or  two  engagements  with  each. 
His  forces  were  not,  like  Alexander's,  always  victorious, 
for  they  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  most  disastrously  under 
the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  Cotta  and  Titurius;  and 
in  Spain  Petreius  and  Afranius  shut  them  up  like  an  army 
besieged.  At  Dyrrachium  and  in  Africa  they  were  put  to 
flight,  and  in  Spain  they  were  terrified  by  young  Pompey. 
But  Caesar  himself  was  always  undaunted  and  was  victorious 
at  the  end  of  every  war.  He  grasped,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  good-will,  the  Roman  power  which  ruled  the 
earth  and  sea  from  the  setting  sun  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  held  it  much  more  firmly  and  strongly  than  Sulla  had 
done,  and  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  king  in  spite  of  op- 
position, even  though  he  did  not  accept  the  title.  And, 
like  Alexander,  he  expired  while  planning  new  wars. 

151.  Their  armies  were  equally  zealous  and  devoted  to 
both,  and  in  battles  they  fought  with  the  greatest  ferocity, 
but  were  often  disobedient  and  mutinous  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  their  tasks.  Yet  they  mourned  and  longed  for 
their  commanders  when  they  were  dead,  and  paid  them 
divine  honors.  Both  were  well-formed  and  handsome  in 
person,  and  both  were  descended  from  Jupiter,  Alexander 
through  ^Eacus  and  Hercules,  Caesar  through  Anchises  and 
Venus.  Both  were  as  prompt  to  fight  their  adversaries  as 
they  were  ready  to  make  peace  and  grant  pardon  to  the 
vanquished,  and  after  pardon  to  confer  benefits;  for  they 
desired  only  to  conquer.  Thus  far  let  the  parallel  hold 
good,  although  they  did  not  both  start  toward  empire  from 
the  same  footing;  Alexander  from  the  monarchy  founded 
by  Philip,  Caesar  from  a  private  station,  well  born  and 
illustrious  indeed,  but  very  short  of  money. 

152.  Both  of  them  despised  the  prodigies  relating  to 
themselves,  but  they  did  not  deal  harshly  with  the  sooth- 
sayers who  predicted  their  death ;  for  more  than  once  the 
very  same  prodigies  confronted  both,  pointing  to  the  same 
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end.  Twice  in  the  case  of  each  the  victims  were  without  a 
liver,  and  the  first  time  it  indicated  a  doubtful  danger.  It 
happened  to  Alexander  when  he  was  among  the  Oxydracae 
and  while  he  was  leading  his  Macedonians  in  scaling  the 
enemy's  wall.  The  ladder  broke,  leaving  him  alone  on 
the  top.  Taking  counsel  of  his  courage,  he  leaped  inside 
the  town  against  his  enemies,  and  was  struck  severely  in  the 
breast  and  on  the  neck  by  a  very  heavy  club,  so  that  he  fell 
down,  and  was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  broke  down  the  gates  in  their  alarm  for  him.  It  hap- 
pened to  Caesar  in  Spain  while  his  army  was  in  great  fear 
of  young  Pompey,  and  hesitated  to  join  battle.  Caesar 
dashed  in  advance  of  all  into  the  space  between  the  armies, 
and  received  200  darts  on  his  shield  until  his  army,  moved 
by  shame  and  fear  for  his  safety,  rushed  forward  and  res- 
cued him.  Thus  in  the  case  of  each  the  first  victims  with- 
out livers  presaged  danger  of  death  ;  the  second  presaged 
death  itself.  As  Peithagoras,  the  soothsayer,  was  inspecting 
the  entrails,  he  told  Apollodorus,  who  was  in  fear  of  Alex- 
ander and  Hephestion,  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  because 
they  would  both  be  out  of  the  way  very  soon.  Hephestion 
died  immediately,  and  Apollodorus,  being  apprehensive  lest 
some  conspiracy  might  exist  against  Alexander,  communi- 
cated the  prophecy  to  him.  Alexander  smiled,  and  asked 
Peithagoras  himself  what  the  prodigy  meant.  When  the 
latter  replied  that  it  meant  fatality,  he  smiled  again. 
Nevertheless,  he  commended  Apollodorus  for  his  good-will 
and  the  soothsayer  for  his  freedom  of  speech. 

153.  As  Caesar  was  entering  the  Senate  for  the  last  time, 
as  I  have  shortly  before  related,  the  same  omens  were  ob- 
served, but  he  said,  jestingly,  that  the  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  Spain.  When  the  soothsayer  replied  that 
he  was  in  danger  then  too,  and  that  the  omen  was  now 
more  deadly,  he  yielded  somewhat  to  the  warning  and  sac- 
rificed again,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  became  vexed 
with  the  priests  for  delaying  him,  and  went  in  and  was 
killed.  The  same  kind  of  thing  happened  to  Alexander. 
As  he  was  returning  from  India  to  Babylon  with  his  army, 
and  was  nearing  the  latter  place,  the  Chaldeans  urged  him 
to  postpone  his  entrance  for  the  present.  He  replied  with 
the  iambic   verse,    "He    who   guesses   right    is    the    best 
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prophet."1  Again,  the  Chaldeans  urged  him  not  to  march 
his  army  into  the  city  while  looking  toward  the  setting  sun, 
but  to  go  around  and  enter  facing  the  east.  It  is  said  that 
he  yielded  to  this  suggestion  and  started  to  go  around,  but 
being  bothered  by  a  lake  and  marshy  ground,  he  disre- 
garded this  second  prophecy  also,  and  entered  the  city 
looking  toward  the  west.  Not  long  after  entering  he  went 
down  the  Euphrates  in  a  boat  to  the  river  Pallacotta,  which 
takes  its  water  from  the  Euphrates  and  carries  it  away  in 
marshes  and  ponds  and  thus  hinders  the  irrigation  and 
navigation  of  the  Assyrian  country.  While  he  was  con- 
sidering how  he  should  dyke  this  stream  and  while  he  was 
sailing  out  to  it  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said  that  he  jeered 
at  the  Chaldeans  because  he  had  gone  into  Babylon  and 
sailed  out  of  it  safely.  But  scarcely  had  he  returned  back 
to  it  when  he  died.  Caesar  jeered  at  the  prophecies  in  like 
manner,  for  the  soothsayer  predicted  the  day  of  his  death, 
saying  that  he  should  not  survive  the  Ides  of  March,  and 
when  the  day  came  Caesar  mocked  him  saying,  "The  Ides 
have  come  ";  and  the  same  day  he  died.  Thus  both  alike 
made  light  of  the  prophecies  concerning  themselves,  and 
were  not  angry  at  the  soothsayers  who  uttered  them,  yet 
they  became  the  inevitable  victims  of  the  prophecies. 

154.  Both  were  students  of  the  science  and  arts2  of  their 
own  country,  of  Greece,  and  of  foreign  nations.  As  to  those 
of  India,  Alexander  interrogated  the  Brahmins  who  seem 
to  be  the  astronomers  and  learned  men  of  that  country,  like 
the  Magi  among  the  Persians.  Caesar  likewise  interrogated 
the  Egyptians  while  he  was  there  restoring  Cleopatra  to  the 
throne,  by  which  means  he  made  many  improvements 
among  the  peaceful  arts  for  the  Romans.  He  changed  the 
calendar,  which  was  still  in  disorder  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
calary months  till  then  in  use,  for  the  Romans  reckoned  the 
year  by  the  moon.     Caesar  changed  it  to  the  sun's  course, 

1  This  is  a  line  from  Euripides,  which  had  passed  into  a  proverb  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  Schweighauser  cites  several  authors  who  used 
it  —  among  them  Arrian  {Expeditio  Alex.  vii.  16),  who  also  gives  us 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  affair  of  Alexander  and  the  Chal- 
deans. 

2  4irt<rT7tfj.yiv  ttjs  apeTrjs  :  literally,  "  the  science  of  excellence,"  which 
is  by  no  means  clear.     Nauck  marks  the  last  word  doubtful. 
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as  the  Egyptians  reckoned  it.1  It  happened  in  his  case  that 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  him  escaped,  but  all 
were  brought  to  condign  punishment  by  his  adopted  son, 
just  as  the  murderers  of  Philip  were  by  Alexander.  How 
they  were  punished  the  succeeding  books  will  show. 

1  Caesar  also,  at  this  time,  changed  the  beginning  of  the  year  from 
the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  January,  because  the  latter  was  the  date 
for  changing  the  supreme  magistrates.  "  Both  changes  came  into  effect 
on  the  first  January  709  of  the  city  (45  B.C.),  and  along  with  them 
the  use  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  so  named  after  its  author,  which,  long 
after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar,  remained  the  regulative  standard 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  the  main  is  so  still."     (Mommsen.) 


Mark  Antony 
In  the  Vatican  Museum,  Rome 
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THE   CIVIL   WARS  (Continued) 

Chapter  I 

The  City  after  Caesar's  Funeral  —  Antony  puts  the  False  Marius  to 
Death  —  He  deceives  the  Senate  —  He  falsifies  Caesar's  Decrees  — 
Brutus  and  Cassius  leave  the  City  —  Dolabella  appointed  Governor 
of  Syria  and  Antony  Governor  of  Macedonia 
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i.  Thus  was  Gaius  Caesar,  who  had  been  foremost  in  44 
extending  the  Roman  sway,  slain  by  his  enemies  and  buried 
by  the  people.  All  of  his  murderers  were  brought  to  pun- 
ishment. How  the  most  distinguished  of  them  were  pun- 
ished this  book  and  the  next  one  will  show,  and  the  other 
civil  wars  waged  by  the  Romans  will  likewise  be  included 
in  them. 

2.  The  Senate  blamed  Antony  for  his  funeral  oration 
over  Caesar,  by  which,  chiefly,  the  people  were  incited  to 
disregard  the  decree  of  amnesty  lately  passed,  and  to  scour 
the  city  in  order  to  fire  the  houses  of  the  murderers.  But 
he  changed  it  from  bad  to  good  feeling  toward  himself  by 
one  capital  stroke  of  policy.  There  was  a  certain  pseudo- 
Marius  in  Rome  named  Amatius.  He  pretended  to  be  a 
grandson  of  Marius,  and  for  this  reason  was  popular  with 
the  masses.  Being,  according  to  this  pretence,  a  relative 
of  Caesar,  he  was  pained  beyond  measure  by  the  latter's 
death,  and  erected  an  altar  on  the  site  of  his  funeral  pyre. 
He  collected  a  band  of  reckless  men  and  made  himself  a 
perpetual  terror  to  the  murderers.  Some  of  these  had  fled 
from  the  city,  and  those  who  had  accepted  the  command 
of  provinces  from  Caesar  himself  had  gone  away  to  take 
charge  of  the  same,  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Trebonius  to  Asia  adjoining  Ionia,  and  Tillius  Cimber  to 
Bithynia.    Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  who  were  the  special 
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7io  favorites  of  the  Senate,  had  been  chosen  by  Caesar  as  gov-  4 
ernors  for  the  following  year,  the  former  of  Syria,  and  the 
latter  of  Macedonia.  Being  still  city  praetors,  they  re- 
mained there  necessarily,  and  in  their  official  capacity  they 
conciliated  the  colonists  by  various  decrees,  and  among 
others  by  one  enabling  them  to  sell  their  allotments,  the 
law  hitherto  forbidding  the  alienation  of  the  land  till  the 
end  of  twenty  years. 

3.  It  was  said  that  Amatius  was  only  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  entrap  Brutus  and  Cassius.  On  the  rumor  of  this 
plot,1  Antony,  using  his  consular  authority,  arrested  Amatius 
and  boldly  put  him  to  death  without  a  trial.  The  senators 
were  astonished  at  this  deed  as  an  act  of  violence  and  con- 
trary to  law,  but  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly  because  they 
thought  that  the  situation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  would  never 
be  safe  without  such  boldness.  The  followers  of  Amatius, 
and  the  plebeians  generally,  missing  Amatius  and  feeling 
indignation  at  the  deed,  and  especially  because  it  had  been 
done  by  Antony,  whom  the  people  had  honored,  determined 
that  they  would  not  be  scorned  in  that  way.  With  shouts 
they  took  possession  of  the  forum,  exclaiming  against 
Antony  and  called  on  the  magistrates,  in  place  of  Amatius, 
to  dedicate  the  altar  and  to  offer  the  first  sacrifices  on  it  to 
Caesar.  Having  been  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  soldiers 
sent  by  Antony,  they  became  still  more  indignant,  and  vo- 
ciferated more  loudly,  and  some  of  them  showed  places 
where  Caesar's  statues  had  been  torn  from  their  pedestals. 
One  man  told  them  that  he  could  show  a  shop  where  the 
statues  had  been  broken  up.  The  others  followed,  and 
having  witnessed  the  fact,  they  set  fire  to  the  place. 
Finally,  Antony  sent  more  soldiers  and  some  of  those  who 
resisted  were  killed,  others  were  captured,  and  of  these  the 
slaves  were  crucified  and  the  freemen  thrown  over  the 
Tarpeian  rock.2 

1  rfjj  4v4$pas  6  'AvTiiuios  tiriBa'ivwv.  There  is  a  curious  resemblance 
in  these  words  to  our  slang  phrase  "getting  on  to  his  game." 

2  Cicero  in  the  first  Philippic  refers  to  the  killing  of  this  impostor  as 
the  act  of  Antony  and  Dolahella  in  common,  and  says  that  the  rest  of 
the  work  was  done  by  Dolabella  alone;  but  he  believes  that  if  Antony 
had  been  present  he  would  have  cooperated  with  his  colleague.  Vale- 
rius Maximus  says  that  the  pseudo-Marius  was  a  horse  doctor  {equariui 
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7io  4.  So  this  tumult  was  quieted.  The  extreme  fondness  44 
of  the  plebeians  for  Antony  was  turned  into  extreme  hatred. 
The  Senate  was  delighted,  because  it  believed  that  Brutus 
and  his  associates  could  not  rest  secure  otherwise.1  Antony 
also  moved  that  Sextus  Pompeius  (the  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  was  still  much  beloved  by  all)  should  be  recalled 
from  Spain,  where  he  was  still  at  war  with  Cassar's  lieu- 
tenants, and  that  he  should  be  paid  50,000,000  of  Attic 
drachmas2  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  his  father's  con- 
fiscated property  and  be  appointed  commander  of  the  sea, 
as  his  father  had  been,  with  charge  of  all  the  Roman  ships, 
wherever  situated,  which  were  needed  for  immediate  service. 
The  astonished  Senate  accepted  each  of  these  decrees  with 
alacrity  and  applauded  Antony  the  whole  day;  for  nobody, 

medicus)  and  that  his  real  name  was  Herophilus.  "  He  gave  out  that 
C.  Marius  was  his  grandfather,  and  so  extolled  himself  that  several 
colonies  of  veterans,  and  towns  of  the  first  class,  and  almost  all  the 
rural  communities,  adopted  him  as  their  patron.  When  Caesar  opened 
his  gardens  to  the  people  after  he  had  made  an  end  of  young  Pompey 
in  Spain,  Herophilus,  who  was  separated  from  Caesar  by  only  the  space 
between  two  columns,  was  received  by  the  crowd  with  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  himself,  so  that  unless  the  powers  of  the  godlike  Caesar 
had  put  a  stop  to  these  shameful  outbursts,  the  republic  would  have 
received  the  same  hurt  as  in  the  case  of  Equitius  (the  pseudo- 
Gracchus)."     (  Val.  Max.  ix.  15.  2.) 

1  As  we  have  no  dates  in  the  text  we  are  left  in  confusion  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Rome  at  any  particular  time.  The  assassination  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  March.  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus  retired  to 
Lanuvium  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  lives  were  in  danger  in 
Rome.  A  letter  written  to  them  in  the  month  of  April  by  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  preserved  among  the 
letters  of  Cicero.  He  says  he  has  had  an  interview  with  Hirtius,  who 
tells  him  that  Antony  did  not  consider  Rome  a  safe  place  for  any  of 
them,  because  the  soldiers  and  the  plebeians  were  so  incensed  against 
them.  "Do  you  ask  me,"  he  continues,  "  what  I  advise?  Let  us  sub- 
mit to  fortune,  withdraw  from  Italy,  and  retire  to  Rhodes,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  world.  If  better  luck  comes,  we  can  return  to  Rome;  if  no 
change  occurs,  we  can  live  in  exile;  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  we  can  try 
our  last  resources."     {Ad  Earn.  xi.  I.) 

2  In  the  13th  Philippic  of  Cicero  (5)  the  amount  voted  to  Sextus 
Pompey  in  compensation  for  his  father's  confiscated  estates  is  put  at 
seven  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  or  $28,700,000  of  our  money. 
This  was  exactly  the  amount  that  was  in  the  temple  of  Ops  (the  produce 
of  confiscated  estates)  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  (2d  Philippic, 
37).  Fifty  millions  of  Attic  drachmas  would  have  been  equal  to  about 
$10,000,000. 
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7ioin  their  estimation,  was  more  devoted  to  the  republic  than  44 
the  elder  Pompey,  and  hence  nobody  was  more  regretted. 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  who  were  of  Pompey' s  faction,  and  the 
ones  most  honored  by  all  at  that  time,  thought  that  they 
would  be  entirely  safe.  They  thought  that  what  they  had 
done  would  be  confirmed,  and  the  republic  be  at  last  re- 
stored, and  their  party  successful.  Wherefore  Cicero 
praised  Antony  continually,1  and  the  Senate,  perceiving 
that  the  plebeians  were  making  plots  against  him  on  its 
account,  allowed  him  a  guard  for  his  personal  safety,  chosen 
by  himself  from  the  veterans  who  were  sojourning  in  the 
city. 

5.  Antony,  either  because  he  had  done  everything  for 
this  very  purpose,  or  seizing  the  happy  chance  as  very  use- 
ful to  him,  enlisted  his  guard  and  kept  adding  to  it  till  it 
amounted  to  6000  men.  They  were  not  common  soldiers. 
He  thought  that  he  should  easily  get  the  latter  for  his  ser- 
vice otherwise.  These  were  composed  wholly  of  centu- 
rions, as  being  fit  for  command,  and  of  long  experience 
in  war,  and  his  own  acquaintances  through  service  under 
Caesar.  He  appointed  tribunes  over  them,  chosen  from 
their  own  number  and  adorned  with  military  decoration, 
and  these  he  held  in  honor  and  made  sharers  of  his  public 
councils.  The  Senate  began  to  be  suspicious  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  guards,  and  of  his  care  in  choosing  them,  and 
advised  him  to  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  number  so  as  to 
avoid  invidious  remarks.  He  promised  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  the  disorder  among  the  plebeians  should  be  quieted.  It 
had  been  decreed  that  all  the  things  done  by  Caesar,  and  all 
that  he  intended  to  do,  should  be  ratified.  The  memo- 
randa of  Caesar's  intentions  were  in  Antony's  possession, 
and  Caesar's  secretary,  Faberius,  was  obedient  to  him  in 
every  way  since  Cassar  himself,  on  the  point  of  his  depart- 
ure, had  placed  all  petitions  of  this  kind  in  Antony's  dis- 

1  In  the  first  Philippic  Cicero  acknowledges  that  he  was  deceived 
by  Antony  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  assassination.  Among 
other  things  Antony  moved  that  the  dictatorship  be  forever  abolished. 
He  produced  a  senatus  consultant  in  writing  for  this  purpose,  which  he 
wished  to  have  passed;  "and  when  it  was  read,"  says  Cicero,  "we 
adopted  his  motion  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  by  another  senatus 
consultant  returned  our  thanks  to  him  in  the  amplest  terms."  {Phil. 
I.  I.) 
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7iocretion.  Antony  made  many  additions  in  order  to  secure  44 
the  favor  of  many  persons.  He  made  gifts  to  cities,  to 
princes,  and  to  his  own  guards,  and  although  all  were  ad- 
vised that  these  were  Caesar's  memoranda,  yet  the  recipients 
knew  that  the  favor  was  due  to  Antony.  In  the  same  way 
he  enrolled  many  new  names  in  the  list  of  senators  and  did 
many  other  things  to  please  the  Senate,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  bear  him  ill-will  in  reference  to  his  guards. 

6.  While  Antony  was  busy  with  these  matters,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  seeing  nobody  among  either  the  plebeians  or  the 
veterans  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  and  considering 
that  any  other  person  might  lay  plots  against  them  like  that 
of  Amatius,  became  distrustful  of  the  fickleness  of  Antony, 
who  now  had  an  army  under  his  command.  Seeing  that 
the  republic  was  not  confirmed  by  deeds,  they  suspected 
Antony  for  that  reason  also.  They  reposed  most  confidence 
in  Decimus  Brutus,  who  had  three  legions  near  by.  They 
sent  secretly  to  Trebonius  in  Asia  and  to  Tillius  in  Bithynia, 
asking  them  to  collect  money  quietly  and  to  prepare  an 
army.  They  were  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  government 
of  the  provinces  assigned  to  them  by  Caesar,  but  as  the  time 
for  doing  so  had  not  yet  come,  they  thought  that  it  would 
be  indecorous  for  them  to  leave  their  service  as  city  prae- 
tors unfinished,  and  that  they  should  incur  the  suspicion  of 
an  undue  longing  for  power  over  the  provinces.  They 
preferred,  nevertheless,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
year  as  private  citizens  somewhere,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
rather  than  serve  as  praetors  in  the  city  where  they  were  not 
safe,  and  were  not  held  in  honor  corresponding  to  the  bene- 
fits they  had  conferred  upon  their  country.  Being  in  this 
state  of  mind,  and  the  Senate  holding  the  same  opinion  as 
themselves,  the  latter  gave  them  charge  of  the  supply  of 
corn  for  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  world  until  the  time 
should  arrive  for  them  to  take  command  of  their  provinces. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  might  not 
at  any  time  seem  to  have  fled.  So  great  was  the  anxiety 
and  regard  for  them  that  the  Senate  cared  for  the  other 
murderers  chiefly  on  their  account.1 

1  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  at  Antium  when  the  Senate  appointed 
them  commissioners  of  the  food-supply,  and  Cicero  went  there  to  confer 
with  them.     A  consultation  was  held  in  which  the  mother,  the  sister, 
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710  7.  After  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  left  the  city,  Antony,  44 
being  in  possession  of  something  like  monarchical  power, 
cast  about  for  the  government  of  a  province  and  an  army 
for  himself.  He  desired  that  of  Syria  most  of  all,  but  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  under  suspicion 
and  that  he  would  be  more  so  if  he  should  ask  for  it;  for 
the  Senate  had  secretly  encouraged  Dolabella,  the  other 
consul,  to  oppose  Antony,  as  the  former  had  always  been  at 
variance  with  the  latter.  Antony,  knowing  that  this  young 
Dolabella  was  himself  ambitious,  persuaded  him  to  solicit 
the  province  of  Syria  and  the  army  enlisted  against  the 
Parthians,  in  place  of  Cassius,  and  to  ask  it,  not  from  the 
Senate,  which  had  not  the  power  to  grant  it,1  but  from 
the  people  by  a  law.  Dolabella  was  delighted,  and  imme- 
diately brought  forward  the  law.  The  Senate  accused  him 
of  nullifying  the  decrees  of  Caesar.  He  replied  that  Caesar 
had  not  assigned  the  war  against  the  Parthians  to  anybody, 
and  that  Cassius,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command 
of  Syria,  had  himself  been  the  first  to  alter  the  decrees  of 
Caesar  by  authorizing  colonists  to  sell  their  allotments  before 
the  expiration  of  the  legal  period  of  twenty  years.  He 
said  also  that  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  himself  if  he, 
being  Dolabella,2  were  not  chosen  for  Syria  instead  of  Cas- 
sius. The  Senate  then  persuaded  one  of  the  tribunes, 
named  Asprenas,  to  falsify  the  signs  in  the  sky  during  the 
comitia,3  expecting  that  Antony,  who  was  both  consul  and 
augur,  and  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  variance  with  Dola- 
bella, would  cooperate  with  him.  But  when  the  voting 
came  on,  and  Asprenas  said  that  the  signs  in  the  sky  were 
unfavorable,  as  it  was  not  his  business  to  attend  to  this, 

and  the  wife  of  Brutus  took  part.  Cassius  at  first  declined  his  appoint- 
ment, saying  that  he  considered  it  an  insult,  but  he  was  finally  soothed, 
and  both  of  them  accepted.     (Ad  Att.  xv.  11.) 

1  ov  yap  e^iju.  This  means  that  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Senate  to  assign  the  province  of  Syria  to  Dolabella.  Yet  in  the 
next  section  we  are  informed  that  it  was  within  the  competence  of  the 
Senate  to  assign  the  province  of  Macedonia  to  Antony.  The  fact  is  that 
the  competency  of  the  Senate  extended  to  both.  Combes-Dounous 
suggests  ?i  instead  of  ov,  changing  it  from  negative  to  affirmative. 

2  That  is,  a  man  in  his  position,  a  consul  whose  term  was  about  ex- 
piring. 

8  In  which  case  the  proceedings  must  be  suspended. 


The  YouiNg  Octavius 
Vatican  Museum   (Duruy) 
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710  Antony,  angry  at  his  lying,  ordered  that   the  tribes  should  44 
go  on  with  the  voting  on  the  subject  of  Dolabella. 

8.  Thus  Dolabella  became  governor  of  Syria  and  general 
of  the  war  against  the  Parthians  and  of  the  forces  enlisted 
for  that  purpose  by  Csesar,  together  with  those  that  had 
gone  in  advance  to  Macedonia.  Then  it  became  known 
for  the  first  time  that  Antony  was  cooperating  with  Dola- 
bella. After  this  business  had  been  transacted  by  the 
people,  Antony  solicited  the  province  of  Macedonia  from 
the  Senate,  well  knowing  that  after  Syria  had  been  given 
to  Dolabella,  they  would  be  ashamed  to  deny  Macedonia  to 
himself,  especially  as  it  was  a  province  without  an  army. 
They  gave  it  to  him  unwillingly,  at  the  same  time  wonder- 
ing why  Antony  should  let  Dolabella  have  the  army,  but 
glad  nevertheless  that  the  latter  had  it  rather  than  the 
former.  They  themselves  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  of 
Antony  other  provinces  for  Brutus  and  Cassius.  They  as- 
signed to  them  Cyrenaica  and  Crete;  or,  as  some  say,  both 
of  these  to  Cassius  and  Bithynia  to  Brutus.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome. 


Chapter  II" 

The  Young  Octavius  in  Apollonia  —  He  comes  to  Italy  —  Caesar's 
Soldiers  receive  him  gladly — He  moves  toward  Rome  —  He  re- 
solves to  avenge  Csesar  —  He  visits  Antony  and  reads  him  a  Lecture 
—  Antony's  Reply 

9.  Octavius,  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Csesar' s  sister, 
had  been  appointed  master  of  Caesar's  horse  for  one  year, 
for  Caesar  at  times  made  this  a  yearly  office,  passing  it 
around  among  his  friends.  Being  still  a  young  man,  he  had 
been  sent  by  Caesar  to  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  art  of  war,  so  that  he  might  accom- 
pany Csesar  on  his  expeditions.  Troops  of  horse  from 
Macedonia  were  sent  to  him  by  turns  for  the  purpose  of 
drill,  and  certain  army  officers  visited  him  frequently  as  a 
relative  of  Csesar.  As  he  received  all  with  kindness,  an 
acquaintance  and  good  feeling  grew  up  by  means  of  them 
between  himself  and  the  army.  At  the  end  of  a  six  months' 
sojourn  in  Apollonia,  it  was  announced  to  him  one  evening 
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7io  that  Caesar  had  been  killed  in  the  senate-house  by  those  ^ 
who  were  dearest  to  him,  and  were  then  the  most  powerful 
ones  under  him.  As  the  rest  of  the  story  was  untold  he 
was  overcome  by  fear,  not  knowing  whether  the  deed  had 
been  committed  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  or  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  actors;  nor  whether  they  had  already 
been  punished  by  the  people,  or  would  be,1  or  whether  the 
people  were  pleased  with  what  had  been  done. 

10.  Thereupon  his  Roman  friends  advised  him  to  take 
refuge  with  the  army  in  Macedonia  to  insure  his  personal 
safety,  and  that  when  he  should  learn  that  the  murder  was 
only  a  private  transaction  he  should  take  courage  and 
avenge  Caesar  of  his  enemies;  and  there  were  high  officers 
who  promised  to  protect  him  if  he  would  come.  But  his 
mother  and  his  stepfather,  Philippus,  wrote  to  him  from 
Rome  not  to  be  too  confident  and  not  to  attempt  anything 
rash,  but  to  bear  in  mind  what  Caesar,  after  conquering 
every  enemy,  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  closest 
friends;  that  it  would  be  safer  under  present  circumstances 
to  choose  a  private  life  and  hasten  to  them  at  Rome,  but 
with  caution.  Octavius  yielded  to  them  because  he  did 
not  know  what  had  happened  after  Caesar's  death.  He 
took  leave  of  the  army  officers  and  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
not  to  Brundusium  (for  as  he  had  made  no  test  of  the  army 
at  that  place  he  avoided  all  risk),  but  to  another  town  not 
far  from  it  and  out  of  the  direct  route,  named  Lupiae. 
There  he  took  lodgings  and  remained  for  a  while. 

ii.  When  more  accurate  information  about  the  murder 
and  the  public  grief  had  reached  him,  together  with  copies 
of  Caesar's  will  and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  his  relatives 
still  cautioned  him  to  beware  of  the  enemies  of  Caesar,  as 
he  was  the  latter 's  adopted  son  and  heir.     They  even  ad- 


1  naX  ei  81kt]v  jjSri  to?j  irAelom  SeScimoiev,  %  xa\  rovSe  eUv.  All  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  the  last  two  words  are  corrupt;  they  convey 
no  meaning.  Among  the  numerous  conjectures  made  by  way  of  emenda- 
tion that  of  Bekker  seems  the  most  reasonable,  viz. :  7)  Ka\  duo-oiev,  "  or 
would  be  punished."  This  reading  has  been  followed  in  the  translation. 
The  Didot  Latin  version  follows  that  of  Schweighauser,  viz. :  utruni 
poenas  jam  populo  dedissenl  interfec tores,  aut  saltern  cas  time  re  at:  i.e. 
"  whether  the  murderers  had  already  been  punished  by  the  people,  or 
at  least  feared  punishment." 
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7io  vised  him  to  renounce  the  adoption,  together  with  the  44 
inheritance.  But  he  thought  that  to  do  so,  and  not  to 
avenge  Caesar,  would  be  disgraceful.  So  he  went  to  Brun- 
dusium,  first  sending  in  advance  to  see  that  none  of  the 
murderers  had  laid  any  trap  for  him.  When  the  army  there 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  as  Caesar's  son, 
he  took  courage,  offered  sacrifice,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  name  of  Caesar;  for  it  is  customary  among  the  Romans 
for  the  adopted  son  to  take  the  name  of  the  adoptive  father. 
He  not  only  assumed  it,  but  he  changed  his  own  name  and 
his  patronymic  completely,  calling  himself  Caesar  the  son 
of  Caesar,  instead  of  Octavius  the  son  of  Octavius,  and  he 
continued  to  do  so  ever  after.  Directly  multitudes  of  men 
from  all  sides  flocked  to  him  as  Caesar's  son,  some  from 
friendship  to  Caesar,  others  his  freedmen  and  slaves,  and 
with  them  other  soldiers,  who  were  either  engaged  in  con- 
veying supplies  and  money  to  the  army  in  Macedonia,  or 
bringing  other  money  and  tribute  from  other  countries  to 
Brundusium. 

12.  Encouraged  by  the  numbers  who  were  joining  him, 
and  by  the  glory  of  Caesar,  and  by  the  good-will  of  all 
toward  himself,  he  journeyed  to  Rome  with  a  notable  crowd 
which,  like  a  torrent,  grew  larger  and  larger  each  day. 
Although  he  was  safe  from  any  open  attacks  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  surrounding  him,  he  was  all  the  more  on  his 
guard  against  secret  ones,  because  almost  all  of  those  ac- 
companying him  were  new  acquaintances.  Some  of  the 
towns  were  not  altogether  favorable  to  him,  but  Caesar's 
veterans,  who  had  been  distributed  in  colonies,  flocked 
from  their  settlements  to  greet  the  young  man.  They 
bewailed  Caesar,  and  cursed  Antony  for  not  proceeding 
against  the  monstrous  crime,  and  said  that  they  would 
avenge  it  if  anybody  would  lead  them.  Octavius  praised 
them,  but  postponed  the  matter  for  the  present  and  sent 
them  away.  When  he  had  arrived  at  Tarracina,  about  400 
stades  from  Rome,  he  received  news  that  Cassius  and  Brutus 
had  been  deprived  of  Syria  and  Macedonia  by  the  consuls, 
and  had  received  the  smaller  provinces  of  Cyrenaica  and 
Crete  by  way  of  compensation;  that  certain  exiles  had 
returned;  that  Sextus  Pompey  had  been  recalled;  that 
some  new  members  had  been  added  to  the  Senate  in  ac- 
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7iocordance  with  Caesar's  memoranda,  and  that  many  other 
things  were  happening.1 

13.  When  he  arrived  at  the  city  his  mother  and  Philippus 
and  the  others  who  were  interested  in  him  were  anxious 
about  the  estrangement  of  the  Senate  from  Caesar,  and  the 
decree  that  his  murderers  should  not  be  punished,  and  the 
contempt  shown  him  by  Antony,  who  was  then  all-powerful, 
and  had  neither  gone  to  meet  Caesar's  son  when  he  was 
coming  nor  sent  anybody  to  him.  Octavius  quieted  their 
fears,  saying  that  he  would  call  on  Antony,  as  the  younger 
man  on  the  older  and  the  private  citizen  on  the  consul, 
and  that  he  would  show  proper  respect  for  the  Senate.  As 
for  the  decree,  he  said  that  it  had  been  passed  because 
nobody  had  prosecuted  the  murderers;  whenever  anybody 
should  have  courage  to  prosecute,  the  people  and  the  Sen- 
ate would  lend  their  aid  to  him  as  one  enforcing  the  law, 
the  gods  would  do  so  for  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  per- 
haps Antony  himself  would  help.  If  he  (Octavius)  should 
reject  the  inheritance  and  the  adoption,  he  would  be  false 
to  Caesar  and  would  wrong  the  people  who  had  a  share  in 
the  will.  As  he  was  finishing  his  remarks  he  burst  out  that 
he  ought  not  only  to  incur  danger,  but  even  to  die,  after 
he  had  been  preferred  before  all  others  in  this  way  by 
Caesar,  if  he  would  show  himself  worthy  of  one  who  had 
himself  braved  every  danger.  Then  turning  to  his  mother, 
he  repeated  the  words  of  Achilles  to  Thetis,  which  were 
then  fresh  in  his  mind:  — 

1  Octavius  went  to  Rome  by  way  of  Naples.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
written  at  Puteoli  in  April,  Cicero  says :  "  Octavius  arrived  at  Naples 
on  the  14th  Kalends.  There  Balbus  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  and  on  the  same  day  came  to  me  at  Cumae  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  going  to  claim  his  inheritance;  but,  as  you  say,  he  will  have  a 
lively  time  with  Antony."  {Ad  Ait.  xiv.  10.)  In  another  letter  he 
writes :  "  Octavius  has  arrived  at  the  neighboring  villa  of  Philippus. 
He  is  devoted  to  me."  In  the  next  letter  he  says :  "  Octavius  treats 
me  with  the  greatest  distinction  and  friendship.  Some  call  him  Caesar. 
Philippus  does  not;  therefore  I  do  not.  I  am  sure  that  he  cannot  be 
a  good  citizen,  so  many  of  those  around  him  threaten  death  to  our 
friends  and  say  that  these  things  cannot  be  borne.  What  think  you 
when  this  boy  shall  come  to  Rome  where  our  liberators  cannot  live  in 
safety?  They  will  always  be  famous,  and  happy  also  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  have  done.  But,  unless  I  am  deceived,  we  shall  be 
flat  on  our  backs."      (Ad  AU.  xiv.  12.) 
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"  Then  quickly  let  me  die  since  fate  denied  44 

That  I  should  aid  my  friend  against  the  foes 
That  slew  him." 

Iliad,  xviii.  98,  Bryant:s  translation.1 

After  saying  this  he  added  that  these  words  of  Achilles, 
and  especially  the  deed  that  followed,  had  of  all  things 
given  him  immortal  renown;  and  he  invoked  Caesar  not  as 
a  friend,  but  a  father;  not  as  a  fellow-soldier,  but  a  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  not  as  one  who  had  fallen  by  the  law  of  war, 
but  as  the  victim  of  sacrilegious  murder  in  the  senate-house. 

14.  Thereupon  his  mother's  anxiety  was  changed  to  joy, 
and  she  embraced  him  as  the  only  one  worthy  of  Caesar. 
She  checked  his  speaking  and  urged  him  to  prosecute  his 
designs  with  the  favor  of  fortune.  She  advised  him,  how- 
ever, to  use  art  and  patience  rather  than  open  boldness. 
Octavius  approved  of  this  policy  and  promised  to  adopt  it 
in  action,  and  forthwith  sent  around  to  his  friends  the  same 
evening,  asking  them  to  come  to  the  forum  early  in  the 
morning  and  bring  a  crowd  with  them.  There  presenting 
himself  to  Gaius  Antonius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  who  was 
the  city  praetor,  he  said  that  he  accepted  the  adoption  of 
Caesar;  for  it  is  a  Roman  custom  that  adoptions  are  con- 
firmed by  witnesses  before  the  praetors.  When  the  public 
scribes  had  taken  down  his  declaration,  Octavius  went  from 
the  forum  straightway  to  Antony.  The  latter  was  in  the 
gardens  that  Caesar  had  given  to  him,  that  had  formerly 
been  Pompey's.  As  Octavius  was  kept  waiting  at  the 
vestibule  for  some  time,  he  interpreted  the  fact  as  a  sign  of 
Antony's  displeasure.  When  he  was  admitted  there  were 
greetings  and  mutual  questionings  proper  to  the  occasion. 
When  the  time  came  to  speak  of  the  business  in  hand, 
Octavius  said  :  — ■ 

15.  "Father  Antony  (for  the  benefits  that  Caesar  con- 
ferred upon  you  and  your  gratitude  toward  him  warrant  me 
in  giving  you  that  title),  for  some  of  the  things  that  you 
have  done  since  his  death  I  praise  you  and  owe  you  thanks; 
for  others  I  blame  you.  I  shall  speak  freely  of  what  my 
sorrow  prompts  me  to  speak.     When  Caesar  was  killed  you 

1  AvriKa  Te#ean?e,  ewel  ovk  tip'  efxeWov  kralpcp 
Kreivofiivcfi  iva/ivvai- 
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710 were  not  present,  as  the  murderers  detained  you  at  the  door: 
otherwise  you  would  have  saved  him  or  incurred  the  dangei 
of  sharing  the  same  fate  with  him.  If  the  latter  would  have 
befallen  you,  then  it  is  well  that  you  were  not  present. 
When  certain  senators  proposed  rewards  to  the  murderers 
as  tyrannicides  you  strongly  opposed  them.  For  this  ] 
give  you  hearty  thanks,  although  you  knew  that  they  in- 
tended to  kill  you  also; x  not,  as  I  think,  because  you  were 
likely  to  avenge  Caesar,  but,  as  they  themselves  say,  lest  yov. 
should  be  his  successor  in  the  tyranny.  At  the  same  time 
they  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  tyrant-killers,  but 
murderers,2  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  either  as  guilt) 
suppliants  in  a  temple  or  as  enemies  in  a  fortress.  How 
then  could  they  have  obtained  amnesty  and  impunity  foi 
their  crime  unless  some  portion  of  the  Senate  and  people 
had  been  corrupted  by  them?  Yet  you,  as  consul,  ought  tc 
have  seen  what  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  majority,; 
and  if  you  had  wished  to  avenge  such  a  monstrous  crime, 
or  to  reclaim  the  erring,  your  office  would  have  enabled 
you  to  do  either.  But  you  sent  hostages  from  your  owi: 
family  to  the  murderers  at  the  Capitol  for  their  security. 
Let  us  suppose  that  those  who  had  been  corrupted  forced 
you  to  do  this  also,  yet  when  Caesar's  will  had  been  read, 
and  you  had  delivered  your  righteous  funeral  oration,  arid 
the  people,  in  lively  remembrance  of  Caesar,  had  carriec 
firebrands  to  the  houses  of  the  murderers,  but  spared  then 
for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  agreeing  to  come  bacl< 
armed  the  next  day,  why  did  you  not  cooperate  with  then 
and  lead  them  with  fire  or  arms?     Or  why  did  you  noi 

1  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  doubtful.  Schweighausei 
thinks  that  Octavius  means  to  say  that  he  thanks  Antony  for  opposing 
the  proposition  to  reward  the  murderers,  although  he  may  have  had  i 
selfish  interest  in  doing  so. 

2"Aua  801/K  i](Tav  e/ceiVoi  TvpavvoKr6voi  fl/u^i  k<x\  cpovus  rfirav  :  literally 
"these  men  were  not  tyrant-killers  unless  they  were  murderers  also.' 
I  have  followed  the  Latin  version  of  Schweighauser,  which  differs  front 
those  of  his  predecessors.  He  said  that  the  text  conveyed  no  cleai 
meaning  to  him,  and  that  his  version  was  guesswork. 

3  Kal  ce  rb  tu>v  irKedvwv  opiv  expo's  viraTOv  ovra.  Schweighausei 
and  his  predecessors  rendered  these  words  :  "  You  as  consul  ought  tc 
see  what  would  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  {quid  placer et pluribus)\ 
The  Didot  version  more  properly  renders  it  quid prodesset pluribus. 
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bring  them  to  trial,  if  trial  was  necessary  for  men  seen  in  44 
the  act  of  murder  —  you,  Caesar's  friend;  you,  the  consul; 
you,  Antony? 

16.  "The  pseudo-Marius  was  put  to  death  by  your  order 
in  the  plenitude  of  your  authority,  but  you  connived  at 
the  escape  of  the  murderers,  some  of  whom  have  passed  on 
to  the  provinces  which  they  nefariously  hold  as  gifts  at  the 
hands  of  him  whom  they  slew.  These  things  were  no 
sooner  done  than  you  and  Dolabella,  the  consuls,  pro- 
ceeded, very  properly,  to  strip  them  and  possess  yourselves 
of  Syria  and  Macedonia.  I  should  have  owed  you  thanks 
for  this  also,  had  you  not  immediately  voted  them  Cyre- 
naica  and  Crete;  had  you  not  preferred  these  fugitives  for 
governorships,  where  they  can  always  defend  themselves 
against  me,  and  had  you  not  tolerated  Decimus  Brutus  in 
the  command  of  Hither  Gaul,  although  he,  like  the  rest, 
was  one  of  my  father's  slayers.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
were  decrees  of  the  Senate.  But  you  put  the  vote  and  you 
presided  over  the  Senate  —  you  who  ought  most  of  all  to 
have  opposed  them  on  your  own  account.  To  grant  am- 
nesty to  the  murderers  was  merely  to  insure  their  personal 
safety  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  to  vote  them  provinces  and 
rewards  forthwith  was  to  insult  Caesar  and  annul  your  own 
opinion.  Grief  has  compelled  me  to  speak  these  words, 
against  the  rules  of  decorum  perhaps,  considering  my  youth 
and  the  respect  I  owe  you.  They  have  been  spoken,  how- 
ever, to  the  firmest  friend  of  Caesar,  to  one  who  was  in- 
vested by  him  with  the  greatest  honor  and  power,  and  who 
would  have  been  adopted  by  him  no  doubt  if  he  had  known 
that  you  would  accept  kinship  with  the  family  of  ^Eneas  in 
exchange  for  that  of  Hercules;  for  this  created  doubt  in 
his  mind  when  he  was  thinking  strongly  of  designating  you 
as  his  successor. 

17.  "For  the  future,  Antony,  I  conjure  you  by  the  gods 
who  preside  over  friendship,  and  by  Caesar  himself,  to 
change  somewhat  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted,  for 
you  can  change  them  if  you  wish  to;  if  not,  that  you  will 
hereafter  aid  and  cooperate  with  me  in  punishing  the  mur- 
derers, with  the  help  of  the  people  and  of  those  who  are 
still  my  father's  faithful  friends.  If  you  still  have  regard 
for  the  conspirators  and  the  Senate,  do  not  be  hard  on  us. 
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710  So  much  for  that.  You  know  about  my  private  affairs  and 
the  expense  I  must  incur  for  the  legacy  which  my  father 
directed  to  be  given  to  the  people,  and  the  haste  involved 
in  it  lest  I  may  seem  churlish  by  reason  of  delay,  and  lest 
those  who  have  been  assigned  to  colonies  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  city  and  waste  their  time  on  my  account. 
Of  Caesar's  movables,  that  were  brought  immediately  after 
the  murder  from  his  house  to  yours  as  a  safer  place,  I  beg 
you  to  take  keepsakes  and  anything  else  by  way  of  ornament 
and  whatever  you  like  to  retain  from  us.  But  in  order  that 
I  may  pay  the  legacy  to  the  people,  please  give  me  the  gold 
coin  that  Cassar  had  collected  for  his  intended  wars.  That 
will  suffice  for  the  distribution  to  300,000  men  now.  For 
the  rest  of  my  expenses  I  may  perhaps  borrow  from  you,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold,  or  from  the  public  treasury  on  your  se- 
curity, if  you  will  give  it,  and  I  will  offer  my  own  property 
for  sale  at  once." 

18.  While  Octavius  was  speaking  in  this  fashion  Antony 
was  astonished  at  his  freedom  of  speech  and  his  boldness, 
which  seemed  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  and 
of  his  years.  He  was  offended  by  the  words  because  they 
were  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  him,  and  still  more  by 
the  demand  for  money,  and,  accordingly,  he  replied  in  the 
severe  terms  following:  "Young  man,  if  Caesar  left  you 
the  government,  together  with  the  inheritance  and  his 
name,  it  is  proper  for  you  to  ask  and  for  me  to  give  the 
reasons  for  my  public  acts.  But  if  the  Roman  people  never 
surrendered  the  government  to  anybody  to  dispose  of  in 
succession,  not  even  when  they  had  kings,  whom  they  ex- 
pelled and  swore  never  to  have  any  more  (this  was  the  very 
charge  that  the  murderers  brought  against  your  father,  say- 
ing that  they  killed  him  because  he  was  no  longer  leading 
but  reigning),  then  there  is  no  need  of  my  answering  you 
as  to  my  public  acts.  For  the  same  reason  I  release  you 
from  any  indebtedness  to  me  in  the  way  of  gratitude  for 
those  acts.  They  were  performed  not  as  a  favor  to  you, 
but  to  the  people,  except  in  one  particular,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Cassar  and  to  yourself.  For  if, 
to  secure  my  own  safety  and  to  shield  myself  from  enmity, 
I  had  allowed  honors  to  be  voted  to  the  murderers  as  tyran- 
nicides, Cassar  would  have  been  declared  a  tyrant,  to  whom 
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o  neither  glory,  nor  any  kind  of  honor,  nor  confirmation  of  44 
his  acts  would  have  been  possible;  who  could  make  no 
valid  will,  have  no  son,  nor  any  burial  of  his  body,  even  as 
a  private  citizen.  The  laws  provide  that  the  bodies  of 
tyrants  shall  be  cast  out  unburied,  their  memory  stigma- 
tized, and  their  property  confiscated. 

19.  "Apprehending  all  of  these  consequences,  I  entered 
the  lists  for  Caesar,  for  his  immortal  honor,  and  his  public 
funeral,  not  without  danger,  not  without  incurring  hatred 
to  myself,  contending  against  hot-headed,  blood-thirsty 
men,  who,  as  you  know,  had  already  conspired  to  kill  me; 
and  against  the  Senate,  which  was  displeased  with  your 
father  on  account  of  his  usurped  authority.  But  I  willingly 
chose  to  incur  these  dangers  and  to  suffer  anything  rather 
than  allow  Caesar  to  remain  unburied  and  dishonored  — 
the  most  valiant  man  of  his  time,  the  most  fortunate  in 
every  respect,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  highest  honors 
were  due  from  me.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  dangers  I  in- 
curred that  you  enjoy  your  present  distinction  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar,  his  family,  his  name,  his  dignity,  his 
wealth.  It  was  more  becoming  in  you  to  testify  your  grati- 
tude to  me  for  these  things  than  to  reproach  me  for  conces- 
sions made  to  soothe  the  Senate,  or  in  compensation  for 
what  I  demanded  of  it,  or  in  pursuance  of  other  needs  or 
reasons  —  you  a  younger  man  addressing  an  older  one. 
But  enough  of  that.  You  hint  that  I  am  ambitious  of  the 
leadership.  I  am  not  ambitious  of  it,  although  I  do  not 
consider  myself  unworthy  of  it.  You  think  that  I  am  dis- 
tressed because  I  was  not  mentioned  in  Caesar's  will,  though 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae  is 
enough  to  content  one. 

20.  "As  to  your  pecuniary  needs  and  your  wishing  to 
borrow  from  the  public  funds,  I  should  think  you  must  be 
joking,  unless  we  might  believe  that  you  are  still  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  public  treasury  was  left  empty  by  your 
father.  After  he  assumed  the  government  the  public  reve- 
nues were  brought  to  him  instead  of  to  the  treasury,  and 
they  will  presently  be  found  among  Caesar's  assets  when  we 
vote  an  investigation  into  these  matters.  This  will  not  be 
unjust  to  Caesar  now  that  he  is  dead,  nor  would  he  say  that 
it  was  unjust  if  he  were  living  and  were  asked  for  the  ac- 
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pute with  you  concerning  single  pieces  of  property,  you  may 
assume  that  this  portion  will  not  be  uncontested.  The 
money  transferred  to  my  house  was  not  so  large  a  sum  as 
you  conjecture,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  in  my  custody  now. 
The  men  in  power  and  authority,  except  Dolabella  and  my 
brothers,  divided  up  the  whole  of  it  straightway  as  the 
property  of  a  tyrant,  but  were  brought  around  by  me  to 
support  the  decrees  in  favor  of  Caesar,1  and  you,  if  you  are 
wise,  when  you  get  possession  of  the  remainder,  will  dis- 
tribute it  among  those  who  are  disaffected  toward  you  rather 
than  among  the  people.  The  former,  if  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  you,2  will  send  the  people,  who  are  to  be  colo- 
nized, away  to  their  settlements.  The  people,  however,  as 
you  ought  to  have  learned  from  the  Greek  studies  you  have 
been  lately  pursuing,  are  as  unstable  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  now  advancing,  now  retreating.  In  like  manner, 
among  us  also,  the  people  are  forever  exalting  their  favor- 
ites, and  casting  them  down  again." 


Chapter  III 

Disagreement  between  Antony  and  Octavius —  Litigation  over  Caesar's 
Estate — Growing  Popularity  of  Octavius  —  Dolabella  proceeds  to 
Syria  —  Antony  schemes  to  get  Command  of  the  Army  in  Macedonia 
—  Dolabella  puts  Trebonius  to  Death 

21.  Feeling  outraged  by  the  many  insulting  things  said 
by  Antony,  Octavius  went  away,   invoking  his  father  re- 

1  The  truth  was  that  Antony  paid  his  own  debts  with  Gesar's  money. 
So  Cicero  tells  us  in  the  second  Philippic.  "  Where,"  he  asks,  "are  the 
seven  hundred  million  sesterces  that  were  registered  at  the  temple  of 
Ops?  His  money  was  indeed  a  cause  for  mourning,  yet  if  it  was  not  to 
be  returned  to  the  rightful  owners  it  might  relieve  us  from  taxes.  But 
you  owed  four  million  sesterces  on  the  Ides  of  March.  How  did  it 
happen  that  you  were  free  from  debt  on  the  Kalends  of  April?" 
{Phil.  ii.  37-) 

2  av  av^tppovixn  :  to  which  Schweighauser  adds  <roi.  All  the  codices 
except  one  read  crcocppouuiai,  i.e.,  "  if  they  are  wise."  The  Teubner  edition 
adheres  to  the  latter  reading;  the  Didot  to  the  former.  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  former  because  it  gives  point  to  Antony's  advice.     It  fur- 
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7iopeatedly  by  name,  and  offered  for  sale  all  the  property  44 
which  had  come  to  him  by  the  inheritance,  at  the  same 
time  exhorting  the  people  to  stand  by  him.  While  this 
hasty  action  made  manifest  Antony's  enmity  toward  him, 
and  the  Senate  voted  an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
public  accounts,  most  of  them  grew  apprehensive  of  the 
young  Caesar l  on  account  of  the  favor  in  which  his  father 
was  held  by  the  soldiers  and  the  plebeians,  and  on  account 
of  his  own  present  popularity  based  on  the  expected  distri- 
bution of  the  money,  and  by  reason  of  the  wealth  which 
had  fallen  to  him  in  such  vast  measure  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  he  would  not  restrict  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  But  they  were  most  apprehensive  of  Antony, 
lest  he  should  bring  the  young  Caesar,  distinguished  and 
rich  as  he  was,  under  his  own  control,  and  grasp  the  sover- 
eignty held  by  the  elder  Caesar.  Others  were  delighted 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  believing  that  the  two  men 
would  come  in  conflict  with  each  other;  and  that  the  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  public  money  would  presently 
put  an  end  to  the  wealth  of  Octavius,  and  that  the  treasury 
would  be  filled  thereby  because  much  of  the  public  property 
would  be  found  in  Caesar's  estate. 

22.  In  the  meantime  many  persons  brought  lawsuits 
against  Octavius  for  the  recovery  of  landed  property,  some 
making  one  claim  and  some  another,  differing  in  other 
respects,  but  for  the  most  part  having  this  in  common,  that 
it  had  been  confiscated  from  persons  who  had  been  ban- 
ished or  put  to  death  by  the  proscription.  These  suits 
were  brought  before  Antonius  himself  or  the  other  consul, 
Dolabella.  If  any  were  brought  before  other  magistrates, 
Octavius  was  worsted  through  Antony's  influence,  although 
he  showed  by  the  public  records  that  the  purchases  had 

nishes  a  reason  why  Octavius  should  use  his  money  in  one  way  rather 
than  in  the  other.  It  would  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  his  expensive 
allies. 

1  01  iroWol  e8e!<rac  irepl  t<2  vtai  Kaiaapi.  The  word  7rept  implies  that 
they  feared  for  him,  i.e.,  lest  some  harm  should  befall  him,  but  as 
Schweighauser  points  out,  this  idea  is  not  consistent  with  what  follows. 
A  few  lines  below  we  read  that  they  were  most  apprehensive  of  Antony, 
#tt2  5e  'Autow'hj).  Accordingly  he  (S.)  thinks  we  are  justified  in  reading 
M  in  both  places,  although  all  the  codices  read  nepi. 
VOL.  11  —  Q 
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710  been  made  by  his  father,1  and  that  the  last  decree  of  the 
Senate  had  confirmed  all  of  Csesar's  acts.  Great  wrongs 
were  done  him  in  these  judgments,  and  the  losses  in  con- 
sequence thereof  were  going  on  without  end,  until  Pedius 
and  Pinarius,  who  had  a  certain  portion  of  the  inheritance 
under  Caesar's  will,  complained  to  Antony,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  Octavius,  that  they  were  suffering  injustice 
in  violation  of  the  Senate's  decree.  They  thought  that  he 
ought  to  annul  only  the  things  done  in  derogation  of  Caesar, 
and  to  ratify  all  that  had  been  done  by  him.  Antony 
acknowledged  that  his  course  was  perhaps  somewhat  con- 
trary to  the  agreements  voted.  The  decrees  also,  he  said, 
had  been  recorded  in  a  sense  different  from  the  understand- 
ing at  the  time.  While  hastily  passing  a  mere  decree  of 
amnesty,  it  had  been  registered  that  whatever  had  been  pre- 
viously determined  on  should  stand  unrepealed,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  not  because  it  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects, 
but  rather  to  promote  good  order  and  to  quiet  the  people, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  tumult  by  these  events.  It 
would  be  more  just,  he  added,  to  observe  the  spirit  than 
the  letter  of  the  decree,  and  not  to  make  an  unseemly  op- 
position to  so  many  men  who  had  lost  their  own  and  their 
ancestors'  property  in  the  civil  convulsions,  and  to  do  this 
in  favor  of  a  young  man  who  had  received  an  amount  of 
other  people's  wealth  disproportionate  to  a  private  station 
and  beyond  his  hopes,  and  who  was  not  making  good  use 
of  his  fortune,  but  employing  it  in  the  rashest  adventures. 
He  would  take  care  of  them  (Pedius  and  Pinarius)  after 
their  portion  should  have  been  separated  from  that  of  Oc- 
tavius. This  was  the  answer  made  by  Antony  to  Pedius 
and  Pinarius.  So  they  took  their  portion  immediately,  in 
order  not  to  lose  their  own  share  by  the  lawsuits,  and  they 
did  this  not  so  much  on  their  own  account  as  on  that  of 
Octavius,  for  they  were  going  to  bestow  the  whole  of  it 
upon  him  soon  afterward. 
23.    The  games   were    now   approaching,    which   Gaius 

1  to  re  wv-fifiara  rcf  warpl  e/c  rod  Sijuoaiov  yevSfj.eva  £jm?)eu<i'vs.  Schweig- 
hauser,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  words  €k  rov  Sri^ocrlov  meant  "  at 
the  public  expense,"  conceived  that  the  word  ovk  had  been  accidentally 
omitted,  i.e.,  Octavius  showed  that  the  purchases  had  been  made  by  his 
father  not  with  public  money,     Mendelssohn,  with  better  reason,  thinks 
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7ioAntonius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  was  about  to  give  in  44 
behalf  of  Brutus,  the  praetor,  as  he  attended  also  to  the 
other  duties  of  the  praetorship  which  devolved  on  him  in 
the  latter' s  absence.  Lavish  expense  was  incurred  in  the 
preparations  for  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  people,  gratified 
by  the  spectacle,  would  recall  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Octa- 
vius,  on  the  other  hand,  intrigued  against  this  scheme,  dis- 
tributing the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  property 
among  the  head  men  of  the  tribes  by  turns,  to  be  divided 
by  them  among  the  first  comers.  He  went  around  to  the 
places  where  his  property  was  on  sale  and  ordered  the  auc- 
tioneers to  announce  the  lowest  possible  price  for  every- 
thing, both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  the 
lawsuits  still  pending,  and  on  account  of  his  own  zeal  for 
the  people,1  all  of  which  brought  him  both  popularity  and 
sympathy  as  one  undeserving  of  such  treatment.  When, 
in  addition  to  what  he  had  received  as  Caesar's  heir,  he 
offered  for  sale  his  own  property  derived  from  his  father 
Octavius,  and  whatever  he  had  from  other  sources,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  his  mother  and  to  Philippus,  and  the 
shares  of  Pedius  and  Pinarius  which  he  begged  from  them, 
in  order  to  make  the  distribution  to  the  people  (because  in 
consequence  of  the  litigation  Caesar's  property  was  not  suf- 
ficient even  for  this  purpose),  then  the  people  considered 
it  no  longer  the  gift  of  the  elder  Caesar,  but  of  the  younger 
one,  and  they  commiserated  him  deeply  and  praised  him2 
both  for  what  he  endured  and  for  what  he  aspired  to  be. 
It  was  evident  that  they  would  not  long  tolerate  the  wrong 
that  Antony  was  doing  him. 

24.  They  showed  their  feelings  clearly  while  Brutus' 
games  were  in  progress,  lavish  as  these  were.  Although  a 
certain  number,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose,  shouted 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  be  recalled,  and  the  rest  of 

that  they  mean  "  by  the  public  scribe."     He  thinks  also  that  to.  wv^ara 
may  possibly  signify  title  deeds,  emptionis  instrumenta. 

1  5io  -r)]v  Kalffapos  anovSrii' :  this  may  possibly  mean  "on  account  of 
his  own  haste,"  i.e.,  his  own  need  of  money. 

2  6  Sij/xos  .  .  .  r/Ae'ei  xal  liryvow.  Combes-Dounous  calls  attention  to 
this  sentence  as  a  case  where  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  governs 
a  verb  in  the  singular  and  another  in  the  plural  in  the  same  sentence, 
as  though  we  should  say  in  English  "  the  people  pities  and  praise 
him." 
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710  the  spectators  were  thus  wrought  up  to  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
them,  crowds  ran  in  and  stopped  the  games  until  the  de- 
mand for  their  recall  ceased.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius 
learned  that  Octavius  had  frustrated  what  they  had  hoped 
to  obtain  from  the  games,  they  decided  to  go  to  Syria  and 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  theirs  before  these  provinces 
were  voted  to  Dolabella  and  Antony,  and  to  seize  them  by 
force.  When  their  intentions  became  known,  Dolabella 
hastened  to  Syria,  taking  the  province  of  Asia  in  his  way  in 
order  to  collect  money  there.  Antony,  thinking  that  he 
should  soon  need  troops  for  his  own  purposes,  conceived 
the  idea  of  transferring  to  himself  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  composed  of  the  very  best  material  and  was  of 
large  size  (it  consisted  of  six  legions,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  archers  and  light-armed  troops,  much  cavalry,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  apparatus  of  all  kinds),  although 
it  properly  belonged  to  Dolabella,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  Syria  and  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  because  Caesar 
was  about  to  use  these  forces  against  the  Parthians.  Antony 
wanted  it  especially  because  it  was  close  at  hand,  and,  by 
crossing  the  Adriatic,  could  be  thrown  at  once  into  Italy. 

25.  Presently  a  rumor  was  noised  about  that  the  Getae, 
learning  of  Caesar's  death,  had  made  an  incursion  into 
Macedonia  and  were  ravaging  it.  Antony  asked  the  Senate 
to  give  him  an  army  in  order  to  punish  them,  saying  that 
this  army  had  been  prepared  by  Caesar  to  be  used  against 
the  Getae  before  marching  against  the  Parthians,  and  that 
everything  was  now  quiet  on  the  Parthian  frontier.  The 
Senate  distrusted  the  rumor,  and  sent  messengers  to  make 
inquiry.  Antony,  in  order  to  dissipate  their  fear  and  sus- 
picion, proposed  a  decree  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
anybody,  for  any  cause  whatever,  to  vote  for  a  dictatorship, 
or  to  accept  it  if  offered.  If  anybody  should  disregard  any 
of  these  provisions,  he  might  be  killed  with  impunity  by 
anybody  who  should  meet  him.1  Having  deceived  the 
Senate 2  chiefly  by  this  means,  and  having  agreed  with  the 

1  This  action  was  much  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  it  is  here 
represented.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  law  abolishing  the  dictatorship 
was  proposed  by  Antony  at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  temple  of 
Tellus  immediately  after  the  assassination.     {Phil.  i.  1.) 

2  iAccu  tovs  auovofTas  :   "  having  captured  his  hearers." 
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absolute  commander  of  the  forces  in  Macedonia.  Having 
obtained  what  he  desired,  he  sent  his  brother  Gaius  with 
haste  to  communicate  the  decree  of  the  Senate  to  the  army. 
Those  who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  the  rumor  came 
back  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  no  Getae  in  Macedo- 
nia, but  they  added,  either  truthfully,  or  because  they  were 
instructed  to  do  so  by  Antony,  that  it  was  feared  that  they 
would  make  an  incursion  into  Macedonia  if  the  army  were 
withdrawn. 

26.  While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  Rome,  Cassius 
and  Brutus  were  collecting  troops  and  money,  and  Trebo- 
nius,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia,  was  fortify- 
ing his  towns  for  them.  When  Dolabella  arrived,  Trebonius 
would  not  admit  him  to  Pergamus  or  Smyrna,  but  allowed 
him,  as  consul,  to  occupy  a  market-place  outside  the  walls. 
When  the  latter  attacked  the  walls  with  fury,  but  accom- 
plished nothing,  Trebonius  said  that  he  would  be  admitted 
to  Ephesus.  Dolabella  started  for  Ephesus  forthwith,  and 
Trebonius  sent  a  force  to  follow  him  at  a  certain  distance. 
While  these  were  observing  Dolabella' s  march,  they  were 
overtaken  by  night,  and,  having  no  farther  suspicions,  re- 
turned to  Smyrna,  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  to  follow 
him.  Dolabella  laid  an  ambush  for  this  small  number, 
captured  and  killed  them,  and  went  back  the  same  night  to 
Smyrna.  Finding  it  unguarded,  he  took  it  by  escalade. 
Trebonius,  who  was  captured  in  bed,  told  his  captors  to 
lead  the  way  to  Dolabella,  saying  that  he  was  willing  to 
follow  them.  One  of  the  centurions  answered  him  face- 
tiously, "  Go  where  you  please,  but  you  must  leave  your 
head  behind,  for  we  are  ordered  to  bring  your  head,  not 
yourself."  With  these  words  the  centurion  immediately 
cut  off  his  head,  and  early  in  the  morning  Dolabella  ordered 
it  to  be  displayed  on  the  prgetor's  chair  where  Trebonius  was 
accustomed  to  transact  public  business.  Since  Trebonius 
had  participated  in  the  murder  of  Csesar  by  detaining  An- 
tony in  conversation  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  while 
the  others  killed  him,  the  soldiers  and  camp-followers  fell 
upon  the  rest  of  his  body  with  fury  and  treated  it  with  every 
kind  of  indignity.  They  rolled  his  head  from  one  to 
another  in  sport  along  the  city  pavements  like  a  ball  till 
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derers who  was  visited  with  such  punishment.1 


Chapter  IV 

Antony  brings  the  Macedonian  Army  to  Italy  —  Growing  Rivalry 
between  Antony  and  Octavius  —  The  Military  Tribunes  intervene 
between  them  —  Antony  obtains  Cisalpine  Gaui  from  the  People 
with  Octavius'  Help 

27.  Antony  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  his  army 
from  Macedonia  to  Italy;  and  being  in  want  of  any  other 
pretext  for  this  step  he  asked  the  Senate  to  let  him  ex- 
change the  province  of  Macedonia  for  that  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Decimus  Brutus 
Albinus.  He  remembered  that  Caesar  had  marched  from  the 
latter  province  when  he  overthrew  Pompey  and  he  thought 
that  he  should  appear  to  be  transferring  his  army  to  Gaul 
and  not  to  Italy.  The  Senate,  which  looked  upon  Cisalpine 
Gaul  as  its  own  fortress,  was  angry,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  perceived  the  stratagem  and  repented  having  given 
him  Macedonia.  The  principal  members  sent  word  pri- 
vately to  Decimus  to  keep  a  strong  hold  on  his  province, 
and  to  raise  additional  troops  and  money  lest  he  should  be 
overpowered  by  Antony,  so  much  did  they  fear  and  hate 
the  latter.  Antony  then  bethought  him  to  ask  the  people, 
instead  of  the  Senate,  for  this  province  by  a  law,  in  the 
same  manner  that  Caesar  had  obtained  it  at  a  former  time 
and  Dolabella  had  recently  obtained  Syria.  In  order  to 
intimidate  the  Senate  he  ordered  his  brother,  Gaius,  to 
bring  his  army  across  the  Adriatic  to  Brundusium;  and  the 
latter  proceeded  to  do  as  he  was  directed. 

1  Cicero  says  that  Dolabella  approached  Smyrna  in  the  guise  of 
friendship  for  Trebonius,  and  having  got  the  latter  in  his  power  by 
treachery,  "  was  not  willing  to  put  his  captive  to  death  at  once,  lest,  as 
I  think,  he  should  seem  to  be  too  moderate  in  his  victory.  After  heap- 
ing every  kind  of  insult  from  his  foul  mouth  on  this  excellent  man  he 
questioned  him  under  the  scourge  and  torture  about  the  public  money 
—  did  this  for  two  days.  After  cutting  his  head  from  his  shoulders  he 
commanded  that  it  be  carried  on  a  pike.  The  rest  of  his  body  was 
dragged  about,  mangled,  and  cast  into  the  sea."     {Phil.  xi.  2.) 
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tonius  was  about  to  exhibit,  and  Octavius  made  prepara- 
tions to  display  his  father's  gilded  throne  and  crown,  which 
the  Senate  had  voted  should  be  placed  in  front  for  him  at 
all  games.  When  Critonius  said  that  he  could  not  allow 
Caesar  to  be  honored  in  this  way  at  games  given  at  his 
expense,  Octavius  brought  him  before  Antony  as  consul. 
Antony  said  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Senate.  Oc- 
tavius was  vexed  and  said,  "Refer  it;  I  will  place  the 
throne  there  as  long  as  the  decree  is  in  force."  Antony 
was  angry  and  prohibited  it.  He  prohibited  it  still  more 
unreasonably  in  the  next  games  given  by  Octavius  himself, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  his  father  in  honor  of  Venus 
Genetrix  when  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  in  a  forum, 
together  with  the  forum  itself.  It  was  evident  that  univer- 
sal hatred  of  Antony  had  already  grown  out  of  this  affair, 
since  he  seemed  to  be  moved  not  so  much  by  a  feeling  of 
rivalry  toward  the  younger  Caesar  as  by  an  ungrateful  pur- 
pose to  insult  the  memory  of  the  elder  one.  Octavius  him- 
self, with  a  crowd  of  people  like  a  body-guard,  moved 
about  among  the  plebeians  and  those  who  had  received 
benefits  from  his  father,  or  had  served  under  him  in  war, 
stirring  their  anger  and  beseeching  them  not  to  despise 
him,  the  victim  of  so  many  and  so  great  outrages,  nor  will- 
ingly desert  him,  but  to  defend  Caesar,  their  commander 
and  benefactor,  dishonored  by  Antony;  to  defend  him  for 
their  own  sakes,  because  they  would  never  be  secure  in 
what  they  had  received  from  Caesar  unless  the  decrees  passed 
in  his  honor  should  remain  in  full  force.  He  exclaimed 
against  Antony  everywhere  throughout  the  city,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  high  places  that  he  came  to,  saying,  "O 
Antony,  do  not  be  angry  with  Caesar  on  my  account.  Do 
not  insult  one  who  has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  to  you. 
Heap  indignities  on  me  to  your  heart's  content.  Cease 
plundering  his  property  until  the  legacy  to  the  citizens  is 
paid;  then  take  all  the  rest.  However  poor  I  may  be,  my 
father's  glory,  if  that  remains,  and  the  distribution  to  the 
people,  if  you  will  allow  it  to  be  made,  will  be  all-suffi- 
cient for  me." 

29.    Henceforth  there  were  open  and  repeated  outcries 
■against  Antony  on  all  sides.     The  latter  indulged  in  severer 
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people  were  still  more  incensed  against  him.  The  tribunes 
of  Antony's  guard,  who  had  served  under  the  elder  Caesar, 
and  who  were  then  in  the  highest  favor  with  Antony,  urged 
him  to  refrain  from  insult,  both  on  their  account  and  on 
his  own,  as  he  had  served  under  Caesar  and  had  obtained 
his  present  good  fortune  at  Caesar's  hands.  Antony,  recog- 
nizing the  truth  of  these  words,  and  feeling  a  sense  of  shame 
before  those  who  uttered  them  and  needing  some  help  from 
Octavius  himself,  with  the  people,  to  procure  the  exchange 
of  provinces,  agreed  with  what  they  said  and  swore  that 
what  he  had  done  had  been  quite  contrary  to  his  intention, 
but  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  change  his  purpose 
because  the  young  man  was  inordinately  puffed  up,  being 
still  a  youth  and  showing  no  respect  for  his  elders  and  no 
honor  for  those  in  authority.  Although  for  his  own  benefit 
the  young  man  still  needed  reproof,  yet  in  deference  to 
their  remonstrances  he  would  restrain  his  anger  and  return 
to  his  former  disposition  and  intention  if  Octavius,  also, 
would  curb  his  presumption. 

30.  The  tribunes  were  delighted  with  this  reply  and  they 
brought  Antony  and  Octavius  together,  who,  after  some 
mutual  chiding,  formed  an  alliance.  The  law  concerning 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  proposed  at  once  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  senators.  They  intended,  if  Antony  should  first 
bring  the  law  before  them,  to  reject  it,  and  if  he  should 
bring  it  before  the  popular  assembly  without  consulting 
them,  to  have  the  tribunes  of  the  people  veto  it.  There 
were  some  who  advised  that  this  province  be  made  free 
altogether,  so  much  was  it  dreaded  on  account  of  its  near- 
ness. Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  them  of  intrust- 
ing it  to  Decimus  because  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's 
murderers  and  of  having  no  confidence  in  himself  because 
he  had  not  joined  in  killing  the  man  who  had  subdued  the 
province  and  brought  it  to  its  knees1  —  throwing  out  these 
insinuations  openly  against  all  of  his  opponents,  as  per- 
sons who  rejoiced  over  the  assassination.  When  the  day 
for  the  comitia  came  the  Senate  desired  that  the  votes 
should  be  taken  by  centuries,  but  the  Antonians,  who  had 

1  There  is  some  confusion  here.     Caesar  did  not  subdue  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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that  the  votes  be  taken  by  tribes  according  to  a  plan  they 
had  agreed  upon.1  Although  the  plebeians  were  incensed 
against  Antony  they  nevertheless  cooperated  with  him  for 
the  sake  of  Octavius,  who  stood  alongside  the  rope  and 
begged  them  to  do  so.  He  did  this  in  order  that  Decimus, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  father's  murderers,  might  not  have 
the  government  of  a  province  so  convenient,  and  of  the 
army  belonging  to  it,  and,  moreover,  to  gratify  Antony,  who 
was  now  in  league  with  him.  He  expected  also  to  get  some 
assistance  from  Antony  in  return.  The  tribunes  had  been 
corrupted  with  money  by  Antony  and  remained  silent.  So 
the  law  was  passed  and  Antony  now  with  plausible  reason 
brought  his  army  across  the  Adriatic. 


Chapter  V 

Antony   again   opposes  Octavius  —  The   Tribunes  intervene  again  — 
Antony  replies  to  them 

31.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  having  died  Oc- 
tavius favored  the  election  of  Flaminius  as  his  successor. 
The  people  thought  that  he  was  ambitious  of  this  office  for 
himself,  but  that  he  refrained  from  being  a  candidate 
because  he  was  under  age,  and,  accordingly,  they  proposed 
to  cast  their  votes  for  him  for  tribune.  The  Senate  be- 
grudged him  this  increase  of  power,  fearing  lest,  as  tribune, 
he  should  bring  the  murderers  of  his  father  before  the 
popular  assembly  for  trial.  Antony,  in  disregard  of  his 
recent  alliance  with  Octavius,  either  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Senate,  or  to  appease  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  respect- 
ing Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  for  private  reasons,  gave  public 
notice,  as  consul,  that  Octavius  should  not  solicit  votes 

1  This  passage  presents  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  reading  of 
all  the  codices  is  that  Antony  wanted  the  votes  to  be  taken  by  centuries 
and  not  by  tribes,  whereas  that  plan  would  have  defeated  him,  since  a 
law  could  not  be  brought  before  the  comitia  centuriata  without  the 
previous  approval  of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the  comitia  centuriata 
were  not  held  in  the  forum.  Schweighauser  accordingly  transposes  the 
words  "centuries"  and  "tribes,"  and  this  change  is  adopted  in  the 
Teubner  text. 
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would  use  every  means  in  his  power  against  him.  As  this 
edict  was  an  act  of  ingratitude  toward  Octavius,  and  was 
insulting  both  to  him  and  to  the  people,  the  latter  were  ex- 
tremely angry  and  took  steps  to  defeat  Antony's  wishes  in 
the  election,  so  that  he  became  alarmed  and  annulled  the 
comitia,  saying  that  the  remaining  number  of  tribunes  was 
sufficient.  Octavius,  thus  at  last  openly  attacked,  sent 
numerous  agents  to  the  towns  colonized  by  his  father  to  tell 
how  he  had  been  treated  and  to  learn  the  state  of  feeling 
in  each.  He  also  sent  certain  persons  in  the  guise  of 
traders  into  Antony's  camp  to  mingle  with  the  soldiers,  to 
work  upon  the  boldest  of  them,  and  secretly  distribute 
handbills  among  the  rank  and  file. 

32.  While  Octavius  was  doing  this  the  military  tribunes 
again  sought  an  audience  with  Antony  and  addressed  him 
thus :  "  We,  O  Antony,  and  the  others  who  served  with  you 
under  Caesar,  established  his  rule  and  continued  to  maintain 
it  from  day  to  day  as  its  faithful  supporters.  We  know  how 
his  murderers  hate  and  conspire  against  us  and  how  the 
Senate  favors  them.  But  after  the  people  drove  them  out 
we  took  fresh  courage  seeing  that  Caesar's  acts  were  not 
altogether  without  friends,  were  not  forgotten,  were  not 
unappreciated.  For  our  future  security  we  put  our  trust  in 
you,  the  friend  of  Caesar,  after  him  the  most  experienced 
of  all  as  a  commander,  our  present  leader,  and  the  one 
most  fit  to  be  such.  Our  enemies  are  starting  up  afresh. 
They  have  boldly  seized  Syria  and  Macedonia '  and  are 
raising  money  and  troops  against  us.  The  Senate  is  stir- 
ring up  Decimus  Brutus  against  you.  Yet  you  are  wasting 
your  powers  of  mind  in  a  disagreement  with  the  young 
Caesar.  We  naturally  fear  lest  there  be  added  to  the  war, 
which  has  not  yet  broken  out  but  is  imminent,  dissensions 
among  you,  which  shall  accomplish  all  that  our  enemies 
desire  against  us.  We  beseech  you  to  consider  these  things 
for  the  sake  of  piety  toward  Caesar  and  care  for  us,  who 
have  never  given  you  cause  for  complaint,  and  for  your  own 

1  Combes-Dounous  points  out  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  not  gone 
to  Syria  and  Macedonia  at  this  time.  Brutus  was  in  a  ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Heles,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Velia  in  Lu- 
cania,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters  {Ad  Alt.  xvi.  7). 
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710  interest  even  more  than  ours.     Help  Octavius  as  much  as  44 
you  can,  or  at  all  events  as  much  as  may  be  needful,  to 
punish  the  murderers.     Then  you  will  enjoy  your  power 
without  anxiety  and  will  provide  security  for  us,  who  are 
now  apprehensive  both  for  ourselves  and  for  you." 

33.  To  the  tribunes  who  had  thus  spoken  Antony  made 
the  following  reply :  "  What  friendship  and  zeal  I  had  for 
Caesar  while  he  lived,  what  dangers  I  braved  in  his  service, 
you,  who  have  been  my  fellow-soldiers  and  the  sharers  in 
those  events,  know  full  well.  What  favors  he  showed  me, 
what  honors  he  continually  bestowed  upon  me,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  say.  The  murderers,  too,  were  acquainted 
with  these  facts.  They  conspired  to  kill  me  with  Caesar 
because  they  knew  that  if  I  were  living  they  could  not  com- 
pass their  designs.  Whoever  dissuaded  them  from  that 
purpose  did  so  not  from  regard  for  my  safety,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  tyrannicide,  so  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  be  killing  a  number  of  persons  as  enemies,  but 
only  one  as  a  despot.  Who,  then,  will  believe  that  I  have 
no  care  for  Caesar,  who  was  my  benefactor,  that  I  prefer 
his  enemies,  and  that  I  willingly  condone  his  murder  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  conspired  against  me  also,  as  the 
young  Caesar  imagines?  Whence  came  their  amnesty, 
whence  their  preferment?  For  he  wishes  to  charge  these 
things  upon  me  instead  of  the  Senate.  Learn  from  me  how 
they  came  about. 

34.  "  When  Caesar  was  suddenly  slain  in  the  senate-house 
fear  fell  upon  me  most  of  all  by  reason  of  my  friendship 
for  him  and  my  ignorance  of  the  facts,  as  I  knew  not  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy  nor  against  whom  it  was  de- 
signed. The  people  were  terror-stricken.  The  murderers 
with  their  gladiators  took  possession  of  the  Capitol  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  it.  The  Senate  was  on  their  side, 
just  as  it  now  is  more  openly,  and  was  about  to  vote  re- 
wards to  them  as  tyrannicides.  If  Caesar  were  declared  a 
tyrant  then  might  we  all  have  perished  as  the  friends  of  a 
tyrant.  In  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  anxiety,  and  fear, 
when  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  I  had  been  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  you  will  find,  if  you  examine,  that  where 
courage  was  needed  I  was  boldest  and  where  artifice  was 
required  I  was  most  crafty.     The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
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710  because  it  embraced  everything  else,  was  to  prevent  the 
voting  of  rewards  to  the  conspirators.  This  I  accomplished 
against  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  mur- 
derers, with  unfailing  courage  and  in  the  face  of  danger, 
because  I  then  believed  that  we  of  Caesar's  party  could  be 
safe  only  in  case  Caesar  were  not  declared  a  tyrant.  But 
when  I  saw  our  enemies,  and  the  Senate  itself,  plunged  in 
the  same  fear  (lest,  if  Caesar  were  not  decreed  a  tyrant,  they 
themselves  should  be  convicted  of  murder),  and  making  their 
fight,  for  this  reason,  I  yielded  and  granted  amnesty  instead 
of  rewards  to  the  murderers,  in  order  to  gain  what  I  wanted 
in  exchange.  What  did  I  want  and  how  important  was  it? 
That  Caesar's  name  should  not  be  blotted  out  was  the  dear- 
est wish  of  all  to  me,  that  his  property  should  not  be  con- 
fiscated, that  the  adoption  on  which  this  young  man  prides 
himself  should  not  be  annulled,  that  the  will  should  not  be 
declared  invalid,  that  his  body  should  have  a  royal  funeral, 
that  the  immortal  honors  previously  decreed  to  him  should 
be  fulfilled,  that  all  his  acts  should  be  confirmed,  and  that 
his  son,  and  we  his  friends,  both  generals  and  soldiers, 
should  remain  in  perfect  safety  and  enjoy  a  life  of  honor 
instead  of  ignominy. 

35.  "  Think  you  that  I  asked  few  or  small  things  from  the 
Senate  in  exchange  for  the  amnesty,  or  that  the  Senate 
would  have  made  these  concessions  without  the  amnesty? 
If  this  exchange  had  been  made  in  all  sincerity  it  would 
have  been  a  fair  bargain  to  actually  spare  the  murderers  for 
the  sake  of  Caesar's  immortal  glory  and  our  complete  se- 
curity, but  in  fact  I  did  it  not  with  that  intention,  but  in 
order  to  gain  time.1  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  had  obtained 
what  I  wanted  from  the  Senate,  and  the  murderers  were 
freed  from  anxiety,  I  took  fresh  courage  and  undermined 
the  amnesty,  not  by  votes,  not  by  decrees  (for  that  was  im- 
possible), but  by  working  on  the  people  imperceptibly.  I 
brought  Caesar's  body  into  the  forum  under  pretence  of 
burial,  I  laid  bare  his  wounds,  I  showed  the  number  of  them 
and  his  clothing  all  bloody  and  slashed  by  the  knives.  In 
public  speech  I  dwelt  on  his  bravery  and  his  services  to  the 
common  people  in  pathetic  terms,  weeping  for  him  as  slain 

1  d\\'  avaridtixevoi  t))vMk7)v,  literally,"  postponing  their  punishment." 
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710  and  invoking  him  as  a  god.  These  acts  and  words  of  mine  44 
stirred  up  the  people,  kindled  afire  in  spite  of  the  amnesty, 
sent  them  against  the  houses  of  our  enemies,  and  drove  the 
murderers  from  the  city.  How  much  the  Senate  was 
thwarted  and  grieved  by  this  was  presently  shown  when  they 
blamed  me  for  exciting  the  people  and  sent  the  murderers 
away  to  take  command  of  provinces,  Brutus  and  Cassius  to 
Syria  and  Macedonia,  which  were  provided  with  great 
armies,  telling  them  to  hasten  before  the  appointed  time, 
under  pretence  of  looking  after  the  corn  supply.1  And  now 
another  and  still  greater  fear  took  possession  of  me  (as  I 
had  no  military  force  of  my  own  anywhere),  lest  we  should 
be  exposed  without  arms  to  the  assaults  of  so  many  armed 
men.  I  suspected  my  colleague  also  because  he  was  always 
at  variance  with  me.  He  had  pretended  to  be  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Csesar  and  he  had  proposed  that  the  day  of 
the  murder  should  be  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  the 
republic. 

36.  "  While  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  desiring  to  disarm 
our  enemies  and  to  arm  ourselves  instead,  I  put  Amatius 
to  death  and  recalled  Sextus  Pompeius  in  order  to  entrap 
the  Senate  again  and  bring  it  over  to  my  side.  But  as  even 
then  I  had  no  confidence  in  it  I  persuaded  Dolabella  to  ask 
for  the  province  of  Syria,  not  from  the  Senate,  but  from  the 
people  by  a  law,  and  I  favored  his  petition  so  that  he  should 
become  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend  of  the  murderers,  and 
so  that  the  senators  should  be  ashamed  to  refuse  me  Mace- 
donia afterwards.  Still,  the  Senate  would  not  have  assigned 
Macedonia  to  me,  even  after  Dolabella  had  been  provided 
for,  by  reason  of  the  army  belonging  to  it,  if  I  had  not 
previously  transferred  the  army  to  Dolabella,  as  the  war 
against  the  Parthians  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  one  governing 
Syria.  But  they  would  not  have  taken  Macedonia  and 
Syria  away  from  Brutus  and  Cassius  unless  other  provinces 
had  been  obtained  for  them  to  ensure  their  safety.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  make  them  a  recompense,  look  at 
the  quid  pro  quo  that  was  given  to  them  —  Cyrene  and 
Crete,  devoid  of  troops,  provinces  which  even  our  enemies 
despise  as  not  sufficient  for  their  safety;  and  they  are  now 

1  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  is  inexact  as  to  time. 
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710  trying  to  seize  by  force  those  that  were  taken  from  them.  44 
Thus  in  fact  was  the  army  transferred  from  our  enemies  to 
Dolabella  by  artifice,  by  stratagem,  by  exchange;  for  when 
there  was  no  way  to  gain  our  end  openly  by  arms  we  had 
necessarily  to  have  recourse  to  the  laws. 

37.  "After  these  events  our  enemies  had  raised  another 
army  and  it  became  needful  for  me  to  have  the  one  in 
Macedonia;  but  I  was  in  want  of  a  pretext.  A  rumor 
gained  currency  that  the  Getae  were  ravaging  Macedonia. 
This  was  disbelieved,  and  while  messengers  were  sent  to 
make  inquiry  I  brought  forward  the  decree  about  the  dic- 
tatorship, providing  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  speak 
of  it,  to  vote  for  it,  or  to  accept  it  if  offered.  The  senators 
were  particularly  taken  with  this  proposal  and  they  gave 
me  the  army.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  considered  myself 
on  an  equality  with  my  enemies,  not  merely  with  the  open 
ones  [as  Octavius  thinks],1  but  with  the  more  numerous 
and  powerful  ones  who  still  choose  to  remain  secret.  When 
I  had  accomplished  these  plans  there  remained  one  of  the 
murderers  on  my  flank,  Decimus  Brutus,  who  governed  a 
conveniently  placed  province  with  a  large  army,  whom  I, 
knowing  him  to  be  bolder  than  the  rest,  have  deprived  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  promising,  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances with  the  Senate,  to  give  him  in  exchange  Macedonia,2 
when  it  has  lost  its  army.  The  Senate  was  indignant,  for 
it  now  perceived  the  stratagem,  and  you  know  what  kind  of 
letters,  and  how  many,  they  are  writing  to  Decimus,  and 
how  they  are  inciting  my  successors  in  the  consulship.  I 
decided  to  take  a  bolder  course  and  ask  the  people  for  this 
province  by  a  law,  instead  of  asking  the  Senate,  and  I 
brought  my  army  from  Macedonia  to  Brundusium  so  that 
I  might  use  it  in  emergencies.  And,  with  the  help  of  the 
gods,  we  will  use  it  as  may  be  needful. 

38.  "  Thus  have  we  changed  from  the  great  fear  that  for- 

1  iis  olerai  Kcuaap.  I  have  placed  these  words  in  brackets  because 
they  have  no  relevancy  to  the  context.  Nauck  thinks  they  should 
be  erased. 

2  is  evypeweiav  en  ttjs  $ov\r\s  MaKefiovlav  uirHrxvov/nevos  avTiSaxreiv. 
These  words  are  troublesome.  The  substitution  of  hri  for  en  was  sug- 
gested by  Musgrave,  and  this  change  has  been  followed  in  the  transla- 
tion. 
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no  merly  beset  us  to  a  state  of  entire  safety  for  ourselves,  where  44 
we  can  boldly  face  our  foes.  When  these  facts  became 
known  the  multitude  showed  their  zeal  against  our  enemies. 
You  see  how  the  latter  regret  the  decrees  that  have  been 
passed  and  what  a  fight  they  are  making  to  deprive  me  of 
the  Gallic  province  which  has  already  been  given  to  me. 
You  know  what  they  have  written  to  Decimus  and  how  they 
are  urging  my  successors  in  the  consulship  to  get  the  law 
relating  to  this  province  changed.  But  with  the  help  of 
our  country's  gods,  and  with  pious  intent,  and  by  means  of 
your  valor,  with  which  Caesar  also  conquered,  we  will 
avenge  him,  devoting  to  that  purpose  our  powers  of  body 
and  of  mind.1  While  these  events  were  in  progress,  fellow- 
soldiers,  I  preferred  that  they  should  not  be  talked  of; 
now  that  they  are  accomplished  I  have  laid  them  before 
you,  whom  I  shall  make  the  sharers  of  my  deeds  and  my 
counsels  in  every  particular  hereafter.  Communicate  to 
others,  if  there  are  any,  who  do  not  see  them  in  the  same 
light — excepting  only  Octavius,  who  behaves  ungratefully 
toward  us."2 


Chapter  VI 

Octavius  accused  of  attempting  to  assassinate  Antony —  He  denies  the 
Accusation  —  Octavius  obtains  Soldiers  in  Calatia  and  Casilinum  — 
The  Tribune  Canutius  sides  with  Octavius  against  Antony  —  Octavius 
declares  his  Readiness  to  fight  Antony  —  Caesar's  Veterans  refuse  to 
fight  against  Antony 

39.  These  words  of  Antony  convinced  the  tribunes  that 
in  all  he  had  done  he  had  been  moved  by  bitter  animosity 
toward  the  murderers  and  that  he  had  been  scheming  against 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless  they  urged  him  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Octavius;  and  as  both  yielded  they  formed 

1  r<f  re  criifxaTt  fir(^i6vres,  Kal  tt)  yvw/nri  (Sor,6ovvres,  literally,  "  attack- 
ing with  the  body  and  helping  with  the  mind."  Nauck  would  erase 
the  word  (iovdovvTss.     It  would  certainly  not  be  missed. 

2  That  this  speech  was  composed  by  Appian  and  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Antony  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  It  contains  errors  as  to  dates 
and  as  to  the  order  of  events  which  Antony  could  not  have  made. 
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7>oa  new  alliance  in  the  Capitol.  Not  long  afterward  Antony 
announced  to  his  friends  that  some  of  his  body-guard  had 
been  tampered  with  by  Octavius,  who  had  formed  a  plot 
against  him.  This  he  said  either  as  a  slander,  or  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  true,  or  because  he  had  heard  of  the 
emissaries  of  Octavius  in  his  camp  and  thought  they  were 
actually  plotting  against  his  life.  When  this  story  was 
noised  about  there  was  a  general  tumult  forthwith  and  great 
indignation,  for  there  were  few  who  had  sufficient  penetra- 
tion to  see  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Octavius  that 
Antony,  even  though  he  were  unjust  to  him,  should  live, 
because  he  (Antony)  was  a  terror  to  the  murderers.  If  he 
were  dead  they  would  quite  fearlessly  dare  anything,  es- 
pecially as  they  had  the  support  of  the  Senate.  The  more 
intelligent  knew  this,  but  the  greater  part,  seeing  what  Oc- 
tavius suffered  daily  from  the  indignities  and  the  losses 
inflicted  on  him,  considered  the  accusation  not  incredible, 
yet  held  it  to  be  impious  and  intolerable  that  a  conspiracy 
should  be  formed  against  Antony's  life  while  he  was  con- 
sul. Octavius  ran  with  mad  fury  to  those  who  held  this 
opinion  of  him,  exclaiming  that  it  was  Antony  that  had 
conspired  against  him  to  alienate  from  him  the  friendship 
of  the  people,  which  was  the  only  thing  left  to  him.  He 
ran  to  Antony's  door  and  repeated  the  same  things,  calling 
the  gods  to  witness,  taking  all  kinds  of  oaths,  and  inviting 
Antony  to  a  judicial  investigation.  As  nobody  came  for- 
ward he  said,  "  I  will  accept  your  friends  as  judges."  With 
these  words  he  attempted  to  enter  the  house.  Being  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  he  again  cried  out  and  railed  at 
Antony  and  vented  his  wrath  against  the  doorkeepers  who 
restrained  him  from  having  a  dispute  with  Antony.  Then 
he  went  away  and  called  the  people  to  witness  that  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  him  his  death  would  be  due  to 
Antony's  plots.  As  these  words  were  spoken  with  deep 
feeling  the  multitude  underwent  a  change,  and  a  kind  of 
penitence  took  the  place  of  their  former  opinion.  There 
were  some  who  still  doubted,  and  hesitated  to  put  faith  in 
either  of  them.  Some  accused  them  both  of  making  false 
pretences,  believing  that  they  had  come  to  an  agreement  in 
the  temple,  and  that  these  were  plots  devised  against  their 
enemies.     Still  others  thought  that  this  was  a  device  of 
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o  Antony  to  increase  his  body-guard  or  to  alienate  the  veterans  44 
from  Octavius.1 

40.  Presently  news  was  brought  to  Octavius  by  his  secret 
emissaries  that  the  army  at  Brundusium  and  the  colonized 
soldiers  were  incensed  against  Antony  for  neglecting  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  that  they  would  assist  him 
(Octavius)  to  do  so  if  they  could.  For  this  reason  Antony 
departed  to  Brundusium.  As  Octavius  feared  lest  Antony, 
returning  with  the  army,  should  catch  him  unprotected  he 
went  to  Campania  with  money  to  enlist  the  veterans  who 
had  been  colonized  in  those  towns  by  his  father.  He  first 
brought  over  those  of  Calatia  and  next  those  of  Casilinum, 
two  towns  situated  on  either  side  of  Capua,  giving  500 
drachmas  to  each  man.  He  collected  about  10,000  men, 
not  fully  armed  and  not  mustered  in  regular  cohorts,  but 
serving  merely  as  a  body-guard  under  one  banner.2     The 

1  Cicero  refers  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  attempt  of  Octavius  to 
assassinate  Antony.  He  says  that  the  charge  was  considered  by  the 
populace  a  mere  fiction  on  the  part  of  Antony  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
seizing  the  young  man's  property,  but  that  the  better  and  more  dis- 
cerning citizens  believed  the  report  and  highly  approved  of  it;  also 
that  Antony  was  so  generally  detested  that  although  he  had  caught  the 
assassins  in  his  house  he  dared  not  make  the  affair  public.  (Ad  Fam. 
xii.  23.)  Suetonius  says :  "  At  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  friends  he 
(Octavius)  hired  assassins  to  kill  him  (Antony),  but  as  the  plot  was 
discovered  and  he  apprehended  similar  danger  to  himself,  he  drew  over 
the  veteran  troops  to  his  own  service  and  that  of  the  republic  by  as 
large  a  bribe  as  he  could  procure."  (Aug.  10.)  Suetonius  makes  this 
affair  take  place  while  Antony  was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina, 
whereas  it  must  have  been  considerably  earlier.  Plutarch  says  merely 
that  "  a  rumor  prevailed  that  Octavius  had  formed  a  plot  against 
Antony.      (Ant.  16.) 

2  Cicero,  who  was,  at  this  time,  at  or  near  Naples,  gives  an  account 
of  this  mustering  of  forces  by  Octavius  at  Calatia  and  Casilinum  in 
letters  to  Atticus  (xvi.  8,  9).  Cicero  was  thrown  into  trepidation  by 
this  movement  and  also  by  the  approach  of  Antony,  who  was  marching 
from  Brundusium  to  Rome  with  one  legion  known  as  the  Alaudae  (the 
Larks),  that  had  been  raised  by  Caesar  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  He  says 
that  Octavius  desired  to  have  a  secret  interview  with  him  at  Capua  or 
in  the  vicinity,  which  Cicero  declined.  Then  Octavius  sent  a  messenger 
to  him  who  asked  his  advice  whether  he  had  best  march  to  Rome  with 
3000  of  his  soldiers,  or  attempt  to  prevent  Antony's  approach,  or  go 
and  meet  the  three  legions  from  Macedonia  which  were  marching  north- 
ward along  the  Adriatic  coast  and  which  he  believed  would  join 
him.  Cicero  advised  him  to  go  to  Rome  because  he  thought  the  com- 
mon people  would  be  on  his  side,  and  that  if  he  could  gain  their  support 

VOL.  11  —  R 
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710  citizens  of  Rome  were  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Antony 
with  an  army,  and  when  they  learned  that  Octavius  was  ad- 
vancing with  another  one  some  were  doubly  alarmed,  while 
others  were  well  pleased,  believing  that  they  could  make 
use  of  Octavius  against  Antony.  Still  others,  who  had  seen 
them  reconciled  to  each  other  in  the  Capitol,  considered 
these  transactions  a  game  of  false  pretences  by  which  Antony 
was  to  have  the  supreme  power  and  Octavius  was  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  in  return  therefor. 

41.  In  this  time  of  consternation  Canutius,  a  tribune  of 
the  people  and  enemy  of  Antony,  and  hence  friendly  to 
Octavius,  went  to  meet  the  latter.  Having  learned  his  in- 
tentions Canutius  addressed  the  people,  saying  that  Octa- 
vius was  advancing  with  real  hostility  to  Antony  and  that 
those  who  were  afraid  that  Antony  was  aiming  at  tyranny 
should  side  with  Octavius  as  they  had  no  other  army  at 
present.  After  speaking  thus  he  brought  in  Octavius,  who 
was  encamped  before  the  city  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  fifteen 
stades  distant.  When  the  latter  arrived  he  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  his  soldiers  sur- 
rounded carrying  concealed  daggers.  Canutius  addressed 
the  people  first,  speaking  against  Antony.  Octavius  also 
reminded  them  of  his  father  and  of  what  he  had  himself 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Antony,  on  account  of  which  he 
had  enlisted  this  army  as  a  guard  for  himself.  He  declared 
himself  the  obedient  servant  of  his  country  in  all  things, 
and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  confront  Antony  in  the  present 
emergency.1 

the  upper  classes  would  join  him  also.  Octavius  answered  that  he 
would  follow  Cicero's  advice  and  then  urged  him  to  come  to  Rome 
also,  saying  that  he  (Octavius)  wished  to  act  under  the  authority  of 
the  Senate.  "  I  try  to  excuse  myself,"  says  Cicero.  "  I  cannot  trust  his 
youth,  I  do  not  know  his  real  intentions.  ...  I  am  afraid  of  Antony's 
power  and  unwilling  to  leave  the  coast,  and  at  the  same  time  should  he 
sorry  to  be  absent  in  any  crisis."  He  wants  Atticus  to  advise  him  what 
to  do.  Velleius  (ii.  61)  mentions  the  enlistment  of  these  veterans  at 
Calatia  and  Casilinum. 

1  Velleius  (ii.  64)  says  that  both  Cicero  and  Canutius  suffered  death 
for  their  defence  of  liberty;  "that  the  proscription  began  with  the 
blood  of  the  tribune  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero  as  though  even 
Antony  were  now  satisfied."  On  the  other  hand,  Dion  Cassius  says  that 
Canutius  was  captured  by  Octavius  at  Perusia  and  put  to  death  nearl) 
three  years  later  (xlviii.  14).     Appian  confirms  this  (v.  49  infra). 
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>  42.  After  he  had  thus  spoken  and  the  assembly  had  been  44 
dissolved,  the  soldiers,  taking  the  opposite  view  (that  they 
had  come  to  support  the  alliance  of  Antony  and  Octavius 
or  as  a  mere  guard  for  the  latter  and  to  punish  the  mur- 
derers), were  vexed  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Antony, 
who  had  been  their  general  and  was  now  consul.  Some  of 
them  asked  leave  to  return  home  in  order  to  arm  themselves, 
saying  that  they  could  not  perform  their  duty  with  other 
arms  than  their  own.  Others  spoke  out  the  truth.  As 
things  had  turned  out  contrary  to  his  expectation,  Octavius 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Hoping,  however,  to  retain  them 
by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force  he  yielded  to  their  re- 
quests, and  sent  some  of  them  to  get  their  arms  and  others 
simply  to  their  homes.  Concealing  his  disappointment  he 
praised  all  of  the  assembled  multitude,  gave  them  new 
presents,  and  said  that  he  would  reward  them  still  more 
generously,  for  he  made  use  of  them  for  emergencies  rather 
as  the  friends  of  his  father  than  as  soldiers.  After  he  had 
spoken  these  words,  from  10,000  he  influenced  1000  only  to 
remain  with  him,  or  perhaps  3000,  for  accounts  differ  as  to 
the  number.  The  rest  then  took  their  departure,  but  pres- 
ently they  remembered  the  toils  of  agriculture  and  the  gains 
of  military  service,  the  words  of  Octavius,  his  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  and  the  favors  they  had  received  and 
hoped  still  to  receive  from  him.  And  so,  like  the  fickle 
multitude,  they  repented,  and  seizing  upon  their  former  pre- 
text for  the  sake  of  appearances,  they  armed  themselves  and 
went  back  to  him.  Octavius  had  already  proceeded  with 
new  supplies  of  money  to  Ravenna  and  the  neighboring 
parts,  enlisting  new  forces  continually  and  sending  them 
all  to  Arretium. 

Chapter  VII 

Mutiny  among  Antony's  Troops —  He  punishes  them — Octavius  excites 
Dissension  in  Antony's  Army  —  Two  of  Antony's  Legions  desert  to 
Octavius — Antony  departs  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  —  Octavius  offers  his 
Services  to  the  Senate  and  they  are  accepted — Military  Manoeuvres 
of  Octavius'  Legions 

43.    In  the  meantime  four  of  the  five  Macedonian  legions 
had  joined   Antony  at  Brundusium.      They  blamed  him 
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710  because  he  had  riot  proceeded  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  They  conducted  him  without  applause  to  the  plat- 
form, implying  that  they  required  explanations  on  this 
subject  first.  Antony  was  angry  at  their  silence.  He  did 
not  keep  his  temper,  but  charged  them  with  ingratitude  in 
that  they  had  expressed  no  thanks  for  being  transferred 
from  the  Parthian  expedition  to  Italy.  He  blamed  them 
because  they  had  not  arrested  and  delivered  to  him  the 
emissaries  of  a  rash  boy  (for  so  he  called  Octavius)  who 
had  been  sent  among  them  to  stir  up  discord.  But  he 
would  find  them  out,  he  said.  He  would  lead  the  army 
to  the  province  voted  to  him,  the  fair  Gallic  country,  and 
would  give  100  drachmas  to  each  man  present.  They 
laughed  at  his  parsimony,  and  when  he  became  angry  they 
broke  out  in  tumult  and  went  away.  Antony  rose  and  de- 
parted, saying,  "You  shall  learn  to  obey  orders."  Then 
he  required  the  military  tribunes  to  bring  before  him  the 
fomenters  of  the  sedition  (for  it  is  customary  in  Roman 
armies  to  keep  at  all  times  a  record  of  the  character  of  each 
man).  From  these  he  chose  by  lot  a  certain  number  ac- 
cording to  military  law,  and  he  put  to  death  not  every  tenth 
man,  but  a  smaller  number,  thinking  to  strike  terror  into 
the  rest  by  means  of  the  few.  But  the  others  were  turned 
to  rage  and  hatred  instead  of  fear  by  this  act.1 

44.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  men  whom  Octavius  had 
sent  to  tamper  with  the  soldiers  distributed  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  handbills  throughout  the  camp,  reflect- 

1  This  execution  of  soldiers  at  Brundusium  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
the  third  Philippic  (4),  where  he  says  that  he  number  of  soldiers  put 
to  death  was  300.  In  the  fifth  Philippic  (8)  he  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  affair,  saying :  "  What  did  his  (Antony's)  journey  to 
Brundusium  mean?  Why  such  haste?  What  did  he  hope  to  do  unless 
to  lead  a  great  army  to  the  city,  or  rather  into  the  city  ?  Why  that 
casting  of  lots  by  the  centurions  and  that  fierce  outbreak  of  uncontrolla- 
ble temper?  When  our  bravest  legions  exclaimed  against  his  promises, 
he  commanded  those  centurions  to  come  to  his  house  whose  strong 
attachment  to  the  republic  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  there  at  his 
own  feet,  and  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  whom  this  austere  general  took 
with  him  to  the  army,  he  caused  them  to  be  killed."  These  soldiers 
were  clearly  mutineers,  and  Antony  did  not  exceed  his  authority  in 
punishing  them;  but  mutiny  and  "going  over  to  the  enemy"  were  so 
common  at  that  time  that  each  man  measured  the  turpitude  of  the  act 
by  its  bearings  on  his  own  party. 
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710  ing  on  Antony's  stinginess  and  cruelty,  recalling  the  44 
memory  of  the  elder  Caesar  and  urging  them  to  share  the 
service  of  the  younger  one  and  his  liberal  gifts.  Antony 
tried  to  find  these  emissaries  by  means  of  rewards  to  in- 
formers and  threats  against  those  who  abetted  them,  but  as 
he  caught  no  one  he  became  angry,  believing  that  the  sol- 
diers concealed  them.  When  the  news  came  of  what  Oc- 
tavius  was  doing  among  the  colonized  veterans  and  at 
Rome,  he  became  alarmed,  and  going  before  the  army 
again  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  military  discipline  to  do  to  a  few  instead  of  the 
much  larger  number  who  were  punishable  by  law,  and  that 
they  must  know  very  well  that  Antony  was  neither  cruel 
nor  stingy.  "  Let  us  lay  aside  ill-will,"  he  continued,  "and 
rest  satisfied  with  these  faults  and  punishments.  The  100 
drachmas  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  given  you  is  not  my 
donative,  for  that  would  be  unworthy  of  the  fortune  of 
Antony,  but  rather  the  salutation  of  our  first  meeting  than 
a  full  reward,  but  it  is  necessary  to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  army,  in  this  affair1  as  in  all  others." 
When  he  had  thus  spoken  he  did  not  as  yet  add  anything 
to  the  donative,  that  it  might  not  seem  that  as  general  he 
had  yielded  anything  to  the  army.  Whether  moved  by 
penitence  or  by  fear  they  took  what  was  given  them.  An- 
tony, being  still  angry  at  the  outbreak,  or  from  some  other 
suspicion,  changed  their  tribunes.  The  remainder  he 
treated  well  because  he  had  need  of  their  services,  and  he 
sent  them  forward  by  detachments  along  the  sea-coast  toward 
Ariminum. 

45.  Antony  chose  from  the  whole  number  a  praetorian 
cohort  of  the  men  who  were  best  in  body  and  character  and 
marched  to  Rome,  intending  to  push  on  thence  toward 
Ariminum.  He  entered  the  city  in  a  haughty  manner  leav- 
ing his  squadron  of  horse  encamped  outside  the  walls.  But 
the  troops  that  accompanied  him  were  girded  as  for  war, 
and  they  mounted  guard  over  his  house  at  night  under 
arms,2  and  he  gave  them  a  countersign  and  relieved  them 

1  4s  rdde  olvto'i  :  words  not  translatable.  Mendelssohn  suggests  is 
T<55e  aurb. 

2  In  the  fifth  Philippic  (6),  which  was  delivered  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, Cicero  refers  to  this  irruption  of  armed  men  in  indignant  terms : 
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710  regularly,  just  as  in  a  camp.  He  convoked  the  Senate  in 
order  to  make  complaint  of  the  acts  of  Octavius,  and  just 
as  he  was  entering  it  he  learned  that  the  so-called  Martian 
legion,  one  of  the  four  on  the  road,  had  gone  over  to  Oc- 
tavius. While  he  was  waiting  at  the  entrance  cogitating 
over  this  news  it  was  announced  to  him  that  another  legion, 
called  the  Fourth,  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Martian 
and  espoused  the  side  of  Octavius.  Disconcerted  as  he 
was  he  entered  the  senate-house,  pretending  that  he  had 
convened  them  about  other  matters,  said  a  few  words,  and 
immediately  departed  to  the  city  gates,  and  thence  to  the 
town  of  Alba,1  in  order  to  persuade  the  deserters  to  come 
back  to  him.  They  shot  arrows  at  him  from  the  walls,  and 
he  retreated.  To  the  other  legions  he  forwarded  500 
drachmas  per  man.  With  the  soldiers  he  had  with  him 
he  marched  to  Tibur,2  taking  the  apparatus  customary  to 
those  who  are  going  to  war;  for  war  was  now  certain,  since 
Decimus  Brutus  had  refused  to  give  up  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

46.  While  Antony  was  at  Tibur  nearly  all  the  Senate, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  knights,  and  the  most  influential 
plebeians,  came  there  to  do  him  honor.3     These  persons, 

"  Will  it  not  be  advertised  with  the  deepest  shame,  and  by  the  records 
of  our  order,  to  the  memory  of  posterity,  that  since  the  foundation  of 
the  city  Antony  alone  had  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  within  its 
walls  —  something  that  neither  the  kings,  nor  those  who  sought  to  ex- 
ercise royal  power  after  their  expulsion,  ever  did?  I  can  remember 
Cinna;  I  have  seen  Sulla  and  lately  Cresar.  These  three  men  have  been 
more  powerful  than  the  whole  republic  at  any  time  since  the  common- 
wealth was  made  free  by  Lucius  Brutus.  I  cannot  affirm  that  their 
satellites  were  without  arms,  but  I  can  say  that  if  they  had  any  they 
were  few  and  concealed,  but  a  whole  troop  of  armed  men  followed  this 
wretch."  It  detracts  somewhat  from  the  force  of  these  words  that  for 
want  of  an  armed  guard  Caesar  was  murdered  only  a  few  months  before, 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  men  to  whom  Cicero  was  speaking,  and 
that  Cicero  applauded  the  act. 

1  Alba  was  only  fifteen  miles  from  Rome.  The  Martian  legion  had 
halted  here  and  revolted  from  Antony.     (Cicero,  Phil.  iii.  3.) 

2  The  modern  Tivoli. 

3  In  the  thirteenth  Philippic  (9)  Cicero  refers  to  this  meeting  as 
"  that  pestilent  assemblage  at  Tibur,"  but  he  makes  it  take  place  before 
the  revolt  of  the  two  legions.  In  the  fifth  Philippic  (9)  he  says  that 
when  Antony  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  legions  "just  after  he  had  con- 
voked the  Senate,  and  procured  a  man  of  consular  rank  to  propose 
that   Octavius    be    declared   a  public    enemy,  he  immediately    fainted 
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710  arriving  while  he  was  swearing  into  his  service  the  soldiers  44 
present  and  also  the  discharged  veterans  who  had  flocked 
in  (of  whom  there  was  a  goodly  number),  voluntarily  joined 
in  taking  the  oath  that  they  would  not  fail  in  friendship 
and  fidelity  to  Antony;  so  that  one  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  know  who  were  the  men  who,  a  little  before,  had 
decried  Antony  at  Octavius'  public  meeting.  With  this 
brilliant  send-off  Antony  started  for  Ariminum,  which  lies 
on  the  border  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  His  army,  exclusive  of 
the  new  levies,  consisted  of  three  legions  summoned  from 
Macedonia  (for  the  remainder  had  now  arrived).  There 
were  also  some  discharged  veterans,  old  men,  who  appeared 
nevertheless  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  new  levies. 
Thus  Antony  had  four  legions  of  well-disciplined  troops, 
and  the  helpers  who  usually  accompanied  them,  besides  his 
body-guard  and  the  new  levies.  Lepidus  in  Spain  with 
four  legions,  Asinius  Pollio  with  two,  and  Plancus  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  with  three,  seemed  likely  to  espouse  the  side 
of  Antony. 

47.  Octavius  had  two  legions  equally  efficient,  which 
had  deserted  from  Antony  to  him,  also  one  legion  of  new 
levies  and  two  of  discharged  veterans,  not  complete  in 
numbers  or  in  arms,  but  filled  up  with  new  recruits.  He 
brought  them  all  to  Alba  and  there  communicated  with  the 
Senate,  which  congratulated  him  in  such  a  way  that  now 
one  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  who  were  those  who 
had  lately  ranged  themselves  with  Antony;  but  it  regretted 
that  the  legions  had  not  come  over  to  the  Senate  itself  in- 
stead of  to  him.  It  praised  them  and  Octavius  neverthe- 
less, and  said  that  it  would  vote  them  whatever  was  needful 
as  soon  as  the  new  magistrates  should  enter  upon  their 
duties.  It  was  plain  that  the  Senate  would  use  these  forces 
against  Antony;  but  having  no  army  of  its  own  anywhere, 
and  being  unable  to  levy  one  without  consuls,  it  adjourned 
all  business  until  the  new  consuls  should  come  in.1 

48.  The  soldiers  of  Octavius  furnished  him  lictors  pro- 

away."     This  is  doubtful.     Antony  was  not  one  of  the  fainting  kind, 
but  Cicero  was  prone  to  exaggeration. 

1  The  new  consuls  were  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  They  had  been  desig- 
nated in  advance  by  Caesar  and  succeeded  to  the  office  by  virtue  of  the 
decree  of  the  Senate  confirming  all  of  Caesar's  acts. 
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7iovided  with  fasces  and  urged  him  to  assume  the  title  of  pro- 
praetor, carrying  on  war  and  leading  themselves,  since  they 
were  always  marshalled  under  magistrates.  He  thanked 
them  for  the  honor,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the  Senate. 
When  they  wanted  to  go  before  the  Senate  en  masse  he 
prevented  them  and  would  not  even  allow  them  to  send 
messengers,  believing  that  the  Senate  would  vote  these 
things  to  him  voluntarily;  "and  would  do  this  all  the 
more,"  he  said,  "  if  they  know  of  your  zeal  and  my  hesita- 
tion." They  were  reconciled  to  this  course  with  difficulty. 
The  leading  officers  complained  that  he  disdained  them, 
and  he  explained  to  them  that  the  Senate  was  moved  not 
so  much  by  good-will  toward  him  as  by  fear  of  Antony  and 
the  want  of  an  army;  "and  that  will  be  the  case,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  until  we  humble  Antony,  and  until  the  murderers, 
who  are  friends  and  relatives  of  the  senators,  collect  a 
military  force  for  them.  Knowing  these  facts  I  falsely 
pretend  to  be  serving  them.  Let  us  not  be  the  first  to  ex- 
pose this  false  pretence.  If  we  usurp  the  office  they  will 
accuse  us  of  arrogance  and  violence,  whereas  if  we  are 
modest  they  will  probably  give  it  of  their  own  accord,  fear- 
ing lest  I  accept  it  from  you."  After  he  had  thus  spoken 
he  witnessed  some  military  exercises  of  the  two  legions  that 
had  deserted  from  Antony,  who  ranged  themselves  opposite 
each  other  and  gave  a  complete  representation  of  a  battle, 
except  only  the  killing.  Octavius  was  delighted  with  the 
spectacle  and  was  pleased  to  make  this  a  pretext  for  dis- 
tributing 500  drachmas  more  to  each  man,  and  he  promised 
that  in  case  of  war  he  would  give  them  5000  drachmas  each 
if  they  were  victorious.  Thus,  by  means  of  lavish  gifts, 
did  Octavius  bind  these  mercenaries  to  himself.  Such 
was  the  course  of  events  in  Italy. 
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Antony  orders  Decimus  Brutus  to  withdraw  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  — 
Decimus  retires  to  Mutina  and  Antony  besieges  him  there  —  Cicero 
urges  that  Antony  be  declared  a  Public  Enemy  —  The  Tribune 
Salvius  interposes  in  Favor  of  Antony  —  Debate  in  the  Senate  — 
Cicero's  Speech  —  Piso  speaks  in  Defence  of  Antony  —  The  Senate 
orders  Antony  to  desist  from  the  Siege  of  Mutina  —  Antony's  Reply 
—  The  Senate  votes  him  a  Public  Enemy  —  Macedonia  voted  to 
Brutus  and  Syria  to  Cassius 
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710  49.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul  Antony  ordered  Decimus  Brutus  44 
to  withdraw  to  Macedonia  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  for  his  own  good.  Decimus,  in 
reply,  sent  him  the  letters  that  had  been  furnished  him 
by  the  Senate,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  cared  no  more 
for  the  command  of  the  people  than  Antony  did  for  that  of 
the  Senate.  Antony  then  fixed  a  day  for  his  compliance, 
after  which  he  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  Decimus 
advised  him  to  fix  a  later  day  lest  he  (Antony)  should  too 
soon  make  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Senate.  Although 
Antony  could  have  easily  overcome  him,  as  he  was  still  in 
the  open  country,  he  decided  to  proceed  first  against  the 
cities.  These  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Decimus,  fear- 
ing lest  none  of  them  should  be  opened  to  him,  fabricated 
letters  from  the  Senate  calling  him  to  Rome  with  his  army 
and  retired  towards  Italy,  welcomed  by  all  as  he  passed 
along,  until  he  arrived  at  the  wealthy  city  of  Mutina.1 
Here  he  closed  the  gates  and  possessed  himself  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  his  army.  He 
slaughtered  and  salted  all  the  cattle  he  could  find  there  in 
anticipation  of  a  long  siege,  and  he  awaited  Antony.  His 
army  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  gladiators  and  three 
legions  of  infantry,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  new 
recruits  as  yet  inexperienced.  The  other  two  had  served 
under  him  before  and  were  entirely  trustworthy.  Antony 
advanced  against  him  with  fury,  drew  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  around  Mutina,  and  laid  siege  to  Decimus. 

7"      50.    In  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,   the  43 
consuls,  Hirtius  and   Pansa,  convened  the   Senate  on  the 

1  The  modern  Modena. 
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7n  subject  of  Antony  immediately  after  the  sacrifices  had  been 
performed  and  in  the  very  temple.  Cicero  and  his  friends 
urged  that  Antony  be  now  declared  a  public  enemy,  since 
he  had  seized  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  an  armed  force  against 
the  will  of  the  Senate  and  made  of  it  a  point  of  attack  on 
the  republic,  and  had  brought  into  Italy  an  army  given  to 
him  to  operate  against  the  Thracians.  They  spoke  also  of 
his  seeking  the  supreme  power  as  Caesar's  successor,  because 
he  publicly  surrounded  himself  in  the  city  with  such  a 
large  body  of  armed  centurions,  and  converted  his  house 
into  a  fortress  with  arms  and  countersigns,  and  had  borne 
himself  more  haughtily  in  other  respects  than  was  befitting 
a  yearly  magistrate.  Lucius  Piso,  who  had  charge  of 
Antony's  interests  in  his  absence,  a  man  among  the  most 
illustrious  in  Rome,  and  others  who  sided  with  him  on  his 
own  account,  or  on  Antony's,  or  because  of  their  own 
opinion,  contended  that  Antony  ought  to  have  a  trial,  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  their  ancestors  to  condemn  a  man 
unheard,  that  it  was  not  decent  to  declare  a  man  an  enemy 
to-day  who  was  a  consul  yesterday,  and  especially  one  whom 
Cicero  himself  as  well  as  the  rest  had  so  often  lavishly 
praised.  The  Senate,  which  was  about  equally  divided  in 
opinion,  remained  in  session  till  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  it  reassembled  to  consider  the  same  question  and 
then  the  party  of  Cicero  was  in  the  majority  and  Antony 
would  have  been  voted  a  public  enemy  had  not  the  tribune 
Salvius  adjourned  the  sitting  to  the  following  day;  for 
among  the  magistrates  the  one  who  has  the  veto  power 
always  prevails. 

51.  The  Ciceronians  heaped  gross  reproaches  and  insults1 
on  Salvius  for  this,  and  sallied  out  among  the  plebeians  to 
excite  them  against  him  and  summoned  him  to  answer 
before  them.  He  set  forth  to  obey  the  summons  undis- 
mayed until  he  was  restrained  by  the  Senate,  which  feared 
lest  he  should  change  the  people  around  by  recalling  Antony 
to  their  memory;  for  the  senators  well  knew  that  they  were 
condemning  an  illustrious  man  without  a  trial,  and  that  the 
people  had  given  him  this  very  Gallic  province.     But  since 

1  u>vfi8i£6v  re  Kal  tvv&pi^ov  :  "  heaped  reproaches  and  insults."  The 
first  three  of  these  words  are  not  in  any  printed  text  except  that  of 
Mendelssohn,  who  finds  them  in  the  Vatican  codex. 
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7„  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  murderers  they  were  angry  43 
with  Antony  because  he  had  made  the  first  movement 
against  them  after  the  amnesty,  for  which  reason  the  Senate 
had  previously  needed  the  help  of  Octavius  against  him. 
Although  Octavius  knew  this  he  desired  nevertheless  to  take 
the  lead  in  humbling  Antony.  Such  were  the  reasons  why 
the  Senate  was  angry  with  Antony.  Although  the  vote  on 
him  was  adjourned  by  the  command  of  the  tribune,  they 
passed  a  decree  praising  Decimus  for  not  abandoning  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  to  Antony,  and  directing  Octavius  to  assist  the 
consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  with  the  army  he  now  had. 
They  awarded  him  a  gilded  statue  and  the  right  to  declare 
his  opinion  among  the  consulars  in  the  Senate  even  now, 
and  the  right  to  stand  for  the  consulship  itself  ten  years 
before  the  legal  period,  and  voted  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  legions  that  deserted  from  Antony  to  him  the  same 
amount  that  he  had  promised  to  give  them  if  they  should 
be  victorious.  After  passing  these  decrees  they  adjourned, 
thinking  that  Antony  would  in  fact  know  from  the  votes 
taken  that  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy  and  believing, 
also,  that  on  the  following  day  the  tribune  would  no  longer 
interpose  his  veto.  The  mother,  the  wife,  and  the  son  of 
Antony  (who  was  still  a  young  man),  and  his  other  relatives 
and  friends  went  around  the  whole  night  visiting  the  houses 
of  influential  men  and  beseeching  them.  In  the  morning 
they  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  those  going  to  the  senate- 
house,  fell  at  their  feet  with  wailing  and  lamentation  and 
in  mourning  garments,  crying  out  alongside  the  doors. 
Some  of  the  senators  were  moved  by  these  cries,  this  spec- 
tacle, this  so  sudden  change  of  fortune.  Cicero,  fearing 
the  result,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :  — 

52.  "What  decision  ought  to  be  reached  concerning 
Antony  we  determined  yesterday.  When  we  bestowed 
honors  on  his  enemies  we  thereby  voted  him  an  enemy. 
Salvius,  who  alone  interrupted  the  proceedings,  must  either 
have  been  wiser  than  all  the  rest,  or  moved  to  do  so  by  pri- 
vate friendship,  or  by  ignorance  of  present  circumstances. 
It  would  be  most  disgraceful  to  us,  on  the  one  hand,  if  all 
should  seem  to  know  less  than  one,  and  to  Salvius,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  should  prefer  private  friendship  to  the 
public  weal.     If  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  present 
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7"  circumstances  he  ought  to  repose  confidence  in  the  consuls,  43 
rather  than  in  himself,  in  the  praetors,  in  his  fellow-tribunes, 
and  the  other  senators,  so  imposing  in  dignity  and  in  num- 
bers, so  much  his  superiors  in  age  and  experience,  who 
have  condemned  Antony.  In  our  elections  and  in  our  jury 
trials  justice  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  If  it  be 
needful  still  to  acquaint  him  with  the  reasons  for  our  action 
1  will  briefly  recount  the  principal  ones  by  way  of  reminder. 
At  Caesar's  death  Antony  possessed  himself  of  our  money. 
Having  been  invested  with  the  government  of  Macedonia 
by  us  he  seized  upon  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  without  our 
authority.  Having  received  an  army  to  operate  against  the 
Thracians  he  brought  it  into  Italy  against  us  instead.  Each 
of  these  powers  with  his  own  secret  motives  he  asked  from 
us,  and  when  they  were  refused  he  acted  on  his  own  au- 
thority. At  Brundusium  he  organized  a  royal  cohort  for  his 
own  use  and  openly  made  men-at-arms  his  private  guards 
and  night  watchmen,  serving  under  a  countersign.  The 
whole  remainder  of  the  army  he  led  from  Brundusium  to 
the  city,  aiming  by  a  shorter  path  at  the  same  designs  that 
Caesar  contemplated.  Being  anticipated  by  the  younger 
Caesar  and  his  army  he  became  alarmed  and  turned  his 
course  to  the  Gallic  province  as  a  convenient  point  of  at- 
tack on  us,  just  as  Caesar  found  it  when  he  made  himself 
our  master. 

53.  "In  order  to  intimidate  the  soldiers  to  do  every 
unlawful  act  he  should  order,  he  decimated  them  although 
they  had  not  revolted  and  had  not  abandoned  their  watch 
or  their  ranks  in  time  of  war,  for  which  offences  alone  mili- 
tary law  allows  such  cruel  punishment,  which  only  a  few 
generals  have  visited  upon  their  soldiers  and  with  reluc- 
tance, in  cases  of  extreme  peril,  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
These  citizens  Antony  put  to  death  for  a  word  or  a  laugh 
when  they  had  not  been  regularly  condemned  but  chosen 
by  lot.  For  this  reason  those  who  could  do  so  revolted 
from  him,  and  you  yesterday  voted  them  a  donative  as  well- 
doers. Those  who  could  not  desert  joined  him  in  wrong-  . 
doing  under  the  influence  of  fear,  marched  against  our 
province  as  enemies,  and  besieged  our  army  and  our  gen- 
eral, to  whom  you  sent  letters  directing  him  to  hold  the 
province.     Antony  now  orders  him  to  evacuate  it.     Are 
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711  we  voting  Antony  an  enemy,  or  is  he  already  making  war  43 
against  us?  And  these  things  our  tribune  is  still  ignorant 
of,  and  will  remain  so  until  Decimus  is  overthrown  and 
this  great  province  on  our  border,  together  with  the  army 
of  Decimus,  is  added  to  the  resources  with  which  Antony 
hopes  to  attack  us.  I  suppose  that  the  tribune  will  vote 
Antony  an  enemy  as  soon  as  the  latter  becomes  more  pow- 
erful than  we  are."  * 

54.  Scarcely  had  Cicero  finished  speaking  when  his 
friends  broke  forth  in  such  tumultuous  applause  that  for  a 
long  time  nobody  could  be  heard  on  the  other  side,  until 
finally  Piso  came  forward,  when  the  senators,  out  of  respect 
for  him,  became  silent  and  even  the  Ciceronians  restrained 
themselves.  Then  Piso  said :  "  Our  law,  Conscript  Fathers, 
requires  that  the  accused  shall  himself  hear  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him  and  shall  be  judged  after  he  has  made 
his  own  defence;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to 
Cicero,  our  greatest  orator.  Since  he  hesitates  to  accuse 
Antony  when  present,  but  brings  against  him  in  his  absence 
certain  charges  which  he  considers  of  the  greatest  gravity, 
and  not  open  to  doubt,  I  have  come  forward  to  show,  in 
the  fewest  words,  that  these  charges  are  false.  He  says  that 
Antony  converted  the  public  money  to  his  own  use  after 
Caesar's  death.  The  law  declares  such  a  person  to  be  a 
thief,  not  a  public  enemy,  and  limits  his  punishment  ac- 
cordingly. After  Brutus  had  killed  Caesar  he  accused  the 
latter  before  the  people  of  plundering  the  public  money 
and  leaving  the  treasury  empty.  Soon  afterward  Antony 
proposed  a  decree  to  investigate  these  matters  and  you 
adopted  and  confirmed  his  motion  and  promised  a  reward 
of  one-tenth  to  informers,  which  reward  we  will  double  if 
anybody  will  prove  that  Antony  had  any  part  in  the  fraud. 
So  much  for  the  charge  in  reference  to  money. 

55.  "We  did  not  vote  the  governorship  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  Antony.  The  people  gave  it  to  him  by  a  law, 
Cicero  being  present;  just  as  other  provinces  had  often 
been  given,  and  as  this  same  governorship  had  previously 

1  The  fifth  Philippic  of  Cicero  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  711,  and  the  sixth  to  a  popular  assembly  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  same  month.  They  bear  only  slight  resemblance  to 
this  speech,  but  are  fierce  invectives  against  Antony. 
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711  been  given  to  Caesar.  It  was  a  part  of  this  law  that,  when  43 
Antony  should  arrive  at  the  province  given  to  him,  if  Deci- 
mus  would  not  yield  it  Antony  should  declare  war  and  lead 
the  army  into  the  Gallic  province  against  him,  instead  of 
using  it  against  the  Thracians,  who  were  still  quiet.  But 
Cicero  does  not  consider  Decimus,  who  is  bearing  arms 
against  the  law,  an  enemy,  although  he  considers  Antony 
an  enemy  who  is  fighting  in  accordance  with  law.  He  who 
accuses  the  law  itself  accuses  the  authors  of  the  law,  whom 
he  ought  to  change  by  persuasion,  not  to  insult  after  having 
himself  agreed  with  them.1  He  ought  not  to  intrust  the 
province  to  Decimus,  whom  the  people  drove  out  of  the 
city  on  account  of  the  murder,  while  refusing  to  intrust  to 
Antony  what  the  people  gave  to  him.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
good  counsellors  to  be  at  variance  with  the  people,  es- 
pecially in  times  of  danger,  or  to  forget  that  this  very 
power  of  deciding  who  are  friends  and  who  are  enemies 
formerly  belonged  to  the  people.  According  to  the  ancient 
laws  the  people  are  the  sole  arbiters  of  peace  and  war. 
Heaven  grant  that  they  may  not  be  reminded  of  this,  and 
consequently  be  angry  with  us  when  they  have  found  a 
leader. 

56.  "But  it  is  said  that  Antony  put  certain  soldiers  to 
death.  Being  commander-in-chief  he  was  empowered  to 
do  so  by  you.  No  commander  has  ever  rendered  an  account 
of  such  matters.  The  laws  do  not  consider  it  expedient 
that  the  general  should  be  answerable  to  his  soldiers.  There 
is  nothing  worse  in  an  army  than  disobedience,  on  account 
of  which  some  soldiers  have  been  put  to  death  even  after  a 
victory,  and  no  one  called  to  account  those  who  killed  them. 
None  of  their  relatives  complain  now,  but  Cicero  com- 
plains and  while  accusing  Antony  of   murder  stigmatizes 


1  This  is  absurd  and  impossible.  The  Epitome  of  Livy  (cxvii.)  says 
that  the  law  for  the  exchange  of  provinces  was  passed  by  Antony  by 
violence.  It  was  probably  among  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the 
fifth  Philippic  (3  and  4)  as  passed  under  military  compulsion  and  in 
violation  of  the  auspices.  Not  only  was  a  tremendous  thunder-storm 
raging  "  so  that  Jove  himself  seemed  to  be  prohibiting  it  by  clamor 
from  the  skies,"  but  the  approaches  to  the  forum  were  so  fenced  in 
"  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  gain  entrance  without  tearing 
down  the  barricade  even  if  no  armed  soldiers  had  stood  in  the  way." 
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711  him  as  a  public  enemy,  instead  of  calling  for  the  punish-  43 
ment  prescribed  for  murderers.  The  desertion  of  two  of 
his  legions  shows  how  insubordinate  and  arrogant  Antony's 
army  was  —  which  legions  you  had  voted  that  he  should 
command,  and  who  deserted,  in  violation  of  military  law, 
not  to  you,  but  to  Octavius.  Nevertheless  Cicero  praised 
them  and  yesterday  proposed  that  they  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  Heaven  grant  that  this  example  may  not 
plague  you  hereafter.  Hatred  has  betrayed  Cicero  into  in- 
consistency, for  he  accused  Antony  of  aiming  at  supreme 
power  and  yet  punishing  his  soldiers,  whereas  such  con- 
spirators are  always  lenient,  not  severe,  toward  the  men 
serving  under  them.  As  Cicero  does  not  hesitate  to  arraign 
as  tyrannical  all  the  rest  of  Antony's  administration  since 
Caesar's  death,  come,  let  me  examine  his  acts  one  by 
one. 

57.  "Whom  has  Antony  put  to  death  in  a  tyrannical 
manner  without  trial  —  he  who  is  now  in  danger  of  being 
condemned  unheard?  Whom  has  he  banished  from  the 
city?  Whom  has  he  slandered  in  our  presence?  Or,  if 
innocent  toward  us  individually,  has  he  conspired  against 
all  of  us  collectively?  WThen,  O  Cicero?  Was  it  when  he 
carried  through  the  Senate  the  act  of  amnesty  for  the  past? 
Was  it  when  he  abstained  from  prosecuting  anybody  for  the 
murder?  Was  it  when  he  moved  an  investigation  of  the 
public  moneys?  Was  it  when  he  proposed  the  recall  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  the  son  of  your  Pompey,  and  payment 
for  his  father's  confiscated  property  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury? Was  it  when  he  seized  that  conspirator,  the  false 
Marius,  and  put  him  to  death,  and  you  all  applauded? 
And  because  you  did  so  it  was  the  only  act  of  Antony  that 
Cicero  did  not  calumniate.  Was  it  when  he  brought  in  a 
decree  that  nobody  should  ever  propose  a  dictatorship,  or 
vote  for  it,  and  that  anybody  disobeying  the  decree  might 
be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  one  who  wished?  These 
are  the  public  acts  that  Antony  performed  for  us  during  two 
months,  the  only  months  that  he  remained  in  the  city  after 
Caesar's  death,  the  very  time  when  the  people  were  pursuing 
the  murderers  and  you  were  apprehensive  of  the  future. 
If  he  were  a  villain  what  better  opportunity  could  he  have 
had?     But  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
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'  '  otherwise.1  How?  Did  he  not  exercise  the  sole  authority  43 
after  Dolabella  departed  for  Syria?  Did  he  not  have  an 
armed  force  in  readiness  in  the  city,  one  that  you  gave  him  ? 
Did  he  not  patrol  the  city  by  night?  Was  he  not  guarded 
at  night  against  any  conspiracy  of  his  enemies?  Did  he 
not  have  an  excuse  for  this  in  the  murder  of  Caesar,  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  man  most  beloved  by  the  com- 
mon people  ?  Did  he  not  have  another  of  a  personal  kind 
in  the  fact  that  the  murderers  conspired  against  his  life 
also?  None  of  them  did  he  kill  or  banish,  but  pardoned 
them  what  he  could  in  decency,  and  did  not  begrudge  them 
the  governorships  that  were  offered  to  them.  Ye  behold 
then,  O  Romans,  these  very  grave  and  indisputable  charges 
of  Cicero  against  Antony. 

58.  "  Since,  in  addition  to  charges,  surmises  are  intro- 
duced to  the  effect  that  Antony  was  about  to  lead  an  army 
to  the  city,  but  became  alarmed  because  Octavius  had  an- 
ticipated him  with  another  army,  how  does  it  happen  that 
when  the  mere  intention  to  do  this  makes  a  man  an  enemy 
the  one  who  actually  comes  and  encamps  alongside  of  us 
without  authority  is  not  considered  an  enemy?  What 
would  have  prevented  Antony  from  coming  if  he  had  wanted 
to  ?  With  30,000  troops  in  line  was  he  afraid  of  Octavius' 
3000,  half-armed,  unorganized,  who  had  come  together 
merely  to  gain  his  friendship,  and  who  left  him  as  soon  as 
they  knew  that  he  had  chosen  them  for  war?  If  Antony 
was  afraid  to  come  with  30,000  how  did  he  dare  to  come 
with  only  1000?  With  these  what  a  crowd  of  us  accom- 
panied him  to  Tibur  !  What  a  crowd  of  us  voluntarily 
joined  the  soldiers  in  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  ! 
What  praises  did  Cicero  lavish  on  his  acts  and  virtues  !  If 
Antony  himself  contemplated  any  such  thing  [as  invasion] 
why  did  he  leave  as  pledges  in  our  hands  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  his  grown  up  son,  who  are  even  now  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  weeping  and  fearful,  not  on  account  of  what 
Antony  has  done,  but  on  account  of  the  overwhelming 
power  of  his  enemies. 

59.  "These   facts   furnish  you  an   example  of  Antony's 

1  oAA.'  is  ra  ivavrla  ovk  tipx*>  an  obscure  sentence.  Combes-Dounous 
suggested  f/pi<ei  in  place  of  ?5/>xf>  a  change  approved  by  Bekker  and 
Mendelssohn. 
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711  defence  and  of  Cicero's  fickleness.  I  will  add  an  exhor-  43 
tation  to  right-minded  men,  not  to  do  injustice  to  the 
people  or  to  Antony,  not  to  expose  the  public  interests  to 
new  enmities  and  dangers  while  the  commonwealth  is  sick 
and  in  want  of  timely  defenders,  but  to  establish  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  city  to  ward  off  danger  before  breeding  dis- 
order outside,  to  provide  against  attacks  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  to  come  to  such  decisions  as  you  please  when  you 
are  able  to  carry  them  into  effect.  How  shall  these  ends 
be  accomplished?  By  allowing  Antony,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  to  have  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  Call  Decimus  thence  with  his  three  legions,  and  when 
he  comes  send  him  to  Macedonia,  retaining  his  legions 
here.  If  the  two  legions  that  deserted  from  Antony  de- 
serted to  us,  as  Cicero  says,  let  us  summon  them  also  from 
Octavius  to  the  city.  Thus  with  five  legions  sustaining  us 
we  might  pass  such  decrees  as  we  think  best  with  entire 
confidence,  depending  on  the  favor  of  no  man. 

60.  "  I  have  addressed  these  words  to  men  who  listen  to 
me  without  malice  or  the  spirit  of  contention.  Those  who 
would  excite  you  heedlessly  and  inconsiderately  on  account 
of  private  enmity  and  private  strife  I  exhort  not  to  come 
to  hasty  and  rash  decisions  against  the  most  important  per- 
sonages, who  command  strong  armies,  and  not  to  force 
them  into  war  against  their  will.  Remember  Marcius 
Coriolanus.  Recall  the  recent  doings  of  Csesar,  whom  we 
rashly  voted  an  enemy  while  he  was  in  like  manner  leading 
an  army  and  offering  us  the  fairest  terms  of  peace,  whereby 
we  forced  him  to  be  an  enemy  in  fact.  Have  regard  for 
the  people  who  were  lately  pursuing  Csesar's  murderers, 
lest  we  seem  to  insult  them  by  giving  those  murderers  the 
governorship  of  provinces,  by  praising  Decimus  for  nulli- 
fying the  people's  law,  and  by  voting  Antony  an  enemy 
because  he  accepted  the  Gallic  province  from  the  people. 
For  which  reasons  the  well-wishers  of  the  country  ought  to 
take  thought  for  the  erring,  and  the  consuls  and  tribunes 
ought  to  be  more  than  ever  careful  in  view  of  the  public 
dangers."  1 

1  Piso  was  the  father  of  Gesar's  wife,  Calpurnia.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  speech,  or  any  other  in  defence  of  Antony,  was  made  by 
him.     Cicero  tells  us  in  the  first  Philippic  (4,  6,  and  7)  that  Piso  made 

vol.  II  —  S 
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731  61.  Thus  did  Piso  defend  Antony,  reproaching  his  ene-  -1 
mies  and  alarming  them.  He  was  evidently  the  cause  of 
their  not  voting  Antony  an  enemy.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  securing  for  him  the  governorship  of  the 
Gallic  province.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  mur- 
derers prevented  it,  fearing  lest,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Antony  should  join  Octavius  in  avenging  the  murder,  for 
which  reason  they  meant  to  keep  Octavius  and  Antony 
always  at  variance  with  each  other.  They  voted  to  offer 
Antony  Macedonia  instead  of  the  Gallic  province,  and 
they  ordered,  either  heedlessly  or  designedly,  that  the  other 
commands  of  the  Senate  be  reduced  to  writing  by  Cicero 
and  delivered  to  the  ambassadors.  Cicero  altered  the 
decree  and  wrote  as  follows :  "  Antony  must  raise  the  siege 
of  Mutina  forthwith,  relinquish  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Deci- 
mus,  withdraw  to  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Rubicon 
(which  forms  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  province) 
before  a  specified  day,  and  submit  himself  in  all  things  to 
the  Senate."  Thus  provokingly  and  falsely  did  Cicero 
write  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  not  by  reason  of  an  under- 
lying hostility,  as  it  seems,  but  at  the  instigation  of  some 
evil  spirit  that  was  goading  the  republic  to  revolution  and 
meditating  destruction  to  Cicero  himself.1     The  remains 

a  strong  speech  on  the  first  of  August  on  the  republican  side.  In  a 
letter  to  Cassius  (Ad  Fain.  xii.  2)  he  says  that  Piso  is  one  of  three 
senators  whose  blood  Antony  is  seeking,  the  other  two  being  P.  Servi- 
lius  and  Cicero  himself.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Piso  was  capa- 
ble of  changing  at  any  moment,  for  a  blacker  character  never  was 
painted  than  that  which  Cicero  gives  him  in  his  Orations  De  Provinciis 
Considaribus  and  In  Pisonem.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  1-28)  says  that 
Quintus  Fufius  Calenus  took  the  lead  in  defending  Antony  in  this 
debate.  In  the  eighth  Philippic  (4-6)  Cicero  addresses  himself  to 
Fufius  and  answers  arguments  which  the  latter  had  made  in  favor  of 
Antony  in  some  debate.  At  an  earlier  period  Fufius  had  been  tribune 
and  had  fixed  the  jury  which  acquitted  Clodius  when  he  was  tried  for 
profaning  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

1  The  statement  that  Cicero  falsified  the  message  of  the  Senate  to 
Antony  is  untrue.  Cicero  was  vehemently  opposed  to  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  Antony  and  in  favor  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  and 
the  levying  of  troops  against  him.  The  terms  of  the  message  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  sent  by  a  special  embassy  are  given  in  the  sixth 
Philippic  (2-3).  They  are  in  substance  the  same  as  those  quoted 
above.  Antony  was  ordered  to  recross  the  Rubicon,  but  not  to  come 
within  200  miles  of  Rome. 
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11  of  Trebonius  having  been  lately  brought  home  and  the  in-  43 
dignities  visited  upon  them  more  carefully  inquired  into, 
the  Senate  with    little   opposition   declared   Dolabella   a 
public  enemy. 

62.  The  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  Antony, 
ashamed  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  orders,  said 
nothing,  but  simply  delivered  them  to  him.  Antony  in 
his  wrath  indulged  in  many  invectives  against  the  Senate 
and  Cicero.  "He  was  astonished,"  he  said,  "that  they 
should  consider  Caesar  (the  man  who  had  contributed  most 
to  the  Roman  sway)  a  tyrant  and  a  king,  and  did  not  so 
consider  Cicero,  whom  Caesar  had  captured  in  war  and 
whose  life  he  had  spared,  while  Cicero  in  return  now  pre- 
fers Caesar's  assassins  to  his  friends.  He  hated  Decimus 
as  long  as  the  latter  was  the  friend  of  Caesar,  but  loves  him 
now  that  he  has  become  his  murderer.  He  favors  a  man 
who  took  the  province  of  Gaul  after  Caesar's  death  without 
authority,1  and  makes  war  on  one  who  received  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.  He  gives  rewards  to  those  who  de- 
serted from  the  legions  voted  to  me,  and  none  to  those  who 
remain  faithful,  thus  impairing  military  discipline  not  more 
to  my  disadvantage  than  to  that  of  the  state.  He  has  given 
amnesty  to  the  murderers,  to  which  I  have  assented  on  ac- 
count of  two  respectable  men.  He  holds  Antony  and  Dola- 
bella as  enemies  because  we  keep  what  was  given  to  us. 
That  is  the  real  reason.  And  if  I  but  withdraw  from  Gaul, 
then  I  am  neither  enemy  nor  monarch !  I  declare  that  I 
will  bring  to  naught  the  amnesty  with  which  they  are  not 
satisfied." 

63.  After  saying  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  Antony 
wrote  his  reply  to  the  decree,  saying  that  he  would  obey 
the  Senate  in  all  respects  as  the  voice  of  his  country,  but 
to  Cicero,  who  wrote  the  orders,  he  would  make  the  follow- 
ing answer :  "  The  people  gave  me  the  province  of  Gaul 
by  a  law,  and  I  shall  prosecute  Decimus  for  not  obeying 
the  law,  and  I  shall  visit  punishment  for  the  murder  upon 

1  nap  oi/Sevbs :  "  at  the  hands  of  nobody."  In  Sees.  49  and  50  we 
are  told  that  Decimus  held  the  province  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  Sec.  124,  Bk.  I,  that  he  had  been  designated  as  governor  of  the 
province  by  Caesar  himself,  all  of  whose  acts  were  subsequently,  on 
Antony's  motion,  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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711  him  alone,  as  representative  of  them  all,  in  order  that  the 
Senate,  which  now  participates  in  the  wickedness  by  reason 
of  Cicero's  support  of  Decimus,  may  at  last  be  purged  of 
the  shocking  crime. "  These  words  Antony  spoke  and  wrote 
in  reply.1  The  Senate  immediately  voted  him  an  enemy 
and  also  the  army  under  him  if  it  should  not  abandon  him. 
The  government  of  Macedonia  and  Illyria,  with  the  troops 
still  remaining  in  both,  was  assigned  to  Marcus  Brutus  until 
the  republic  should  be  reestablished.  The  latter  already 
had  an  army  of  his  own  and  had  received  some  troops  from 
Apuleius.2  He  also  had  war-ships  and  ships  of  burden  and 
about  16,000  talents  in  money  and  quantities  of  arms  which 
he  found  in  Demetrias,  where  they  had  been  placed  by 
Gaius  Caesar  long  before,  all  of  which  the  Senate  now  voted 
that  he  should  use  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic.  They 
voted  that  Cassius  should  be  governor  of  Syria  and  that  he 
should  make  war  against  Dolabella,  and  that  all  other  com- 
manders of  Roman  provinces  and  soldiers  between  the 
Adriatic  sea  and  the  Orient  should  obey  the  orders  of 
Cassius  and  Brutus  in  all  things. 

1  Antony's  reply  is  quoted  with  a  running  comment  in  the  eighth 
Philippic  (8-9).  It  was  a  counter-proposition  demanding  money  and 
lands  for  his  troops;  requiring  that  the  edicts  of  himself  and  Dolabella 
relative  to  Caesar's  writings  and  note-books  should  not  be  questioned; 
that  there  should  be  no  inquiry  into  the  disposition  made  of  the  money 
left  by  Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Ops;  that  he  (Antony)  should  have  the 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaul  with  six  legions  (to  be  filled  up  from  the 
forces  under  command  of  Decimus)  for  at  least  five  years,  and  as  long 
as  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  retain  their  provinces. 

2  Apuleius  was  the  qucestor  of  Asia.  Plutarch,  who  gives  him  the 
name  of  Antistius,  says  that  he  was  bringing  some  ships  laden  with 
money  to  Rome  and  that  Brutus  met  him  near  Carystus  (at  the  southern 
end  of  Euboea)  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  the  ships  and  contents  to 
himself,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  was  500,000  drachmas.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  also  the  store  of  arms  at  Demetrias,  accumulated  by 
Caesar  for  the  Parthian  expedition.     {Lift  of  Brutus,  24-25.) 
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Chapter  IX 

Octavius  alarmed  by  the  Action  of  the  Senate  —  Octavius,  Hirtius,  and 
Pansa  march  to  the  Relief  of  Decimus  —  Activity  of  Cicero  in  Rome 
—  Battle  between  Antony  and  the  Consul  Pansa  —  Pansa  wounded 
and  his  Men  retire  to  their  Camp  —  Hirtius  comes  to  the  Rescue  and 
defeats  Antony 

64.  Thus  quickly  did  the  Senate  seize  the  opportunity BC 
to  put  the  affairs  of  Cassius  and  his  party  in  a  brilliant  43 
aspect.  When  Octavius  learned  what  had  been  done  he 
was  troubled.  He  had  considered  the  amnesty  in  the  light 
of  an  act  of  humanity  and  of  pity  for  the  relatives  and 
compeers  of  these  men,  and  that  the  very  small  commands 
had  been  given  them  for  their  safety  merely;1  finally,  the 
confirming  of  the  Gallic  province  to  Decimus  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  done  by  reason  of  the  Senate's  difference 
with  Antony  respecting  the  supreme  power,  on  which  ground 
also  they  were  inciting  him  against  Antony.  But  the  vot- 
ing of  Dolabella  an  enemy  because  he  had  put  one  of  the 
murderers  to  death,  the  changing  of  the  commands  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  the  largest  provinces,  the  granting  of  great 
armies  and  large  sums  of  money  to  them  and  putting  them 
in  command  of  all  the  governors  beyond  the  Adriatic  sea 
—  all  pointed  plainly  to  the  building  up  of  the  party  of 
Pompey  and  the  pulling  down  of  that  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
thought himself  of  their  artifice  in  treating  him  as  a  young 
man,  in  providing  him  a  statue  and  a  front  seat,  and  giving 
him  the  title  of  propraetor,  when  in  fact  they  were  taking 
from  him  what  army  he  did  have,  for  a  propraetor  has  no 
authority  when  consuls  are  serving  with  him.  Then  the 
rewards  voted  only  to  those  of  his  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
from  Antony  to  him  were  an  indignity  to  those  who  had 
enlisted  under  him.  Finally  the  war  would  be  nothing  but 
a  disgrace  to  him,  for  the  Senate  would  simply  make  use  of 
him  against  Antony  till  the  latter  was  crushed. 

1  Cyrenaica  and  Crete;  see  Sec.  8.  In  the  eleventh  Philippic  (12) 
Cicero  praises  Brutus  for  anticipating  the  desires  of  the  Senate  and  not 
going  to  his  own  province  of  Crete,  but  flying  to  Macedonia,  although 
it  had  been  assigned  to  another.  It  had  been  assigned  to  Gaius 
Antonius. 
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7"  65.  Meditating  thus  to  himself  he  performed  the.sacri-  43 
fices  appertaining  to  the  command  assigned  to  him,  and 
said  to  his  army :  "  I  owe  these  honors  of  mine  to  you,  fel- 
low-soldiers, not  now  merely  but  from  the  time  when  you 
gave  me  the  command;  for  the  Senate  conferred  them  upon 
me  on  account  of  you.  Know,  therefore,  that  my  gratitude 
will  be  due  to  you  for  these  things,  and  that  it  will  be  ex- 
pressed to  you  abundantly  if  the  gods  grant  success  to  our 
undertakings."  In  this  way  he  conciliated  the  soldiers  and 
attached  them  to  himself.  In  the  meantime,  Pansa,  one 
of  the  consuls,  was  collecting  recruits  throughout  Italy,  and 
the  other  one,  Hirtius,  shared  the  command  of  the  forces 
with  Octavius,  and  as  he  was  secretly  ordered  to  do  it  by 
the  Senate  he  demanded  as  his  share  the  two  legions  that 
had  deserted  from  Antony,  knowing  that  they  were  the  most 
reliable  in  the  army.  Octavius  yielded  to  him  in  every- 
thing and  they  shared  with  each  other  and  went  into  winter 
quarters  together.  As  winter  advanced  Decimus  began  to 
suffer  from  hunger,  and  Hirtius  and  Octavius  advanced 
toward  Mutina  lest  Antony  should  receive  in  surrender 
Decimus'  army  now  weak  with  famine;  but  as  Mutina  was 
closely  hemmed  in  by  Antony,  they  did  not  venture  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  him  at  once,  but  waited  for  Pansa. 
There  were  frequent  cavalry  engagements,  as  Antony  had  a 
much  larger  force  of  horse,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  ground, 
which  was  cut  up  by  torrents,  deprived  him  of  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers. 

66.  Such  was  the  course  of  events  around  Mutina.  At 
Rome,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  Cicero  took  the  lead 
by  public  speaking.  He  held  frequent  assemblies,  pro- 
cured arms  by  inducing  the  artificers  to  work  without  pay, 
collected  money,  and  exacted  heavy  contributions  from  the 
Antonians.  These  paid  without  complaining  in  order  to 
avoid  calumny,  until  Publius  Ventidius,  who  had  served 
under  Gaius  Caesar  and  was  a  friend  of  Antony,  unable  to 
endure  the  exactions  of  Cicero,  betook  himself  to  Caesar's 
colonies,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  raised  two  legions 
for  Antony  and  hastened  to  Rome  to  seize  Cicero.  The 
consternation  was  extreme.  They  removed  most  of  the 
women  and  children  in  a  panic,  and  Cicero  himself  fled 
from  the  city.     When  Ventidius  learned  this  he  turned  his 
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711  course  toward  Antony,  but  being  intercepted  by  Octavius  43 
and  Hirtius,  he  proceeded  to  Picenum,  where  he  recruited 
another  legion  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.1 
When  Pansa  was  drawing  near  with  his  army,  Octavius  and 
Hirtius  sent  Carsuleius  to  him  with  Octavius'  praetorian 
cohort  and  the  Martian  legion  to  assist  him  in  passing 
through  a  defile.  Antony  had  disdained  to  occupy  the  de- 
file as  it  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  hinder  the  enemy; 
but,  eager  to  fight,  and  having  no  chance  to  win  distinc- 
tion with  his  cavalry,  because  the  ground  was  marshy  and 
cut  by  ditches,  he  placed  his  two  best  legions  in  ambush 
in  the  marsh,  where  they  were  concealed  by  the  reeds  and 
where  the  road,  which  had  been  thrown  up  artificially,  was 
narrow. 

67.  Carsuleius  and  Pansa  passed  through  the  defile  by 
night.  At  daybreak,  with  only  the  Martian  legion  and  five 
other  cohorts,  they  entered  upon  the  road  above  mentioned, 
which  was  still  free  from  enemies,  and  looked  over  the 
marsh  on  either  side.  There  was  a  suspicious  agitation  of 
the  bushes,  then  a  gleaming  of  shields  and  helmets,  and 
Antony's  praetorian  cohort  suddenly  showed  itself  directly 
in  their  front.  The  Martian  legion,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  and  having  no  way  to  escape,  ordered  the  new  levies, 
if  they  came  up,  not  to  join  in  the  fight  lest  they  should 
cause  confusion  by  their  inexperience.  The  praetorians  of 
Octavius  confronted  the  praetorians  of  Antony.  The  other 
troops  divided  themselves  in  two  parts  and  advanced  into 
the  marsh  on  either  side,  the  one  commanded  by  Pansa  and 
the  other  by  Carsuleius.  Thus  there  were  two  battles  in 
two  marshes,  and  neither  division  could  see  the  other  by 
reason  of  the  elevated  road,  while  along  the  road  itself  the 
praetorian  cohorts  fought  another  battle  of  their  own.  The 
Antonians  were  determined  to  punish  the  Martians  for  de- 
sertion as  being  traitors  to  themselves.  The  Martians  were 
equally  determined  to  punish  the  Antonians  for  condoning 
the  slaughter  of  their  comrades  at  Brundusium.  Recog- 
nizing in  each  other  the  flower  of  either  army  they  hoped 

1  This  tale,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Cicero,  must  be  entirely  fictitious, 
since  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  the  Philippics,  although 
Ventidius  is  mentioned  twice  after  his  supposed  march  upon  Rome  to 
arrest  Cicero. 
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711  to  decide  the  whole  war  by  this  single  engagement.     The  43 
one  side  was  moved  by  shame  lest  its  two  legions  should 
be  beaten  by  one ;  the  other  by  ambition   that  its  single 
legion  should  overcome  the  two. 

68.  Thus  urged  on  rather  by  their  own  animosity  and 
ambition  than  by  their  generals  they  assailed  each  other, 
considering  this  their  own  affair.  Being  veterans  they 
raised  no  battle-cry,  since  they  could  not  expect  to  terrify 
each  other,  nor  in  the  engagement  did  they  utter  a  sound, 
either  as  victors  or  vanquished.  As  there  could  be  neither 
flanking  nor  charging  in  marshes  and  ditches,  they  stood 
together  in  close  order,  and  since  neither  could  dislodge 
the  other  they  locked  together  with  their  swords  as  in  a 
wrestling  match.  No  blow  missed  its  mark.  There  were 
wounds  and  slaughter  but  no  cries,  only  groans;  and  when 
one  fell  he  was  instantly  borne  away  and  another  took  his 
place.  They  needed  neither  admonition  nor  encourage- 
ment, since  experience  had  made  each  one  his  own  general. 
When  they  were  overcome  by  fatigue  they  drew  apart  from 
each  other  for  a  brief  space  to  take  breath,  as  in  gymnastic 
games,  and  then  rushed  again  to  the  encounter.  Amaze- 
ment took  possession  of  the  new  levies  who  had  come  up, 
as  they  beheld  such  deeds  done  with  such  precision  and  in 
such  silence. 

69.  All  put  forth  superhuman  exertions,  and  the  praeto- 
rians of  Octavius  perished  to  the  last  man.  Those  of  the 
Martians  who  were  under  Carsuleius  got  the  better  of  those 
opposed  to  them,  who  gave  way,  not  in  disgraceful  rout, 
but  little  by  little.  Those  under  Pansa  were  likewise  in 
difficulties,  but  they  held  out  with  equal  bravery  on  both 
sides  until  Pansa  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen  by  a  jave- 
lin and  carried  off  the  field  to  Bononia.  Then  his  soldiers 
retired,  at  first  step  by  step,  but  afterward  they  turned  and 
took  refuge  in  flight.  When  the  new  levies  saw  this  they 
fled  in  disorder,  and  with  loud  cries,  to  their  camp,  which 
the  quaestor,  Torquatus,  had  put  in  readiness  for  them  while 
the  battle  was  in  progress,  apprehending  that  it  might  be 
needed.  The  new  levies  dashed  into  it  confusedly  although 
they  were  Italians,  the  same  as  the  Martians,  so  much  more 
than  race  does  training  contribute  to  bravery.  The  Mar- 
tians for  fear  of  shame  did  not  enter  into  the  camp,  but 
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still  furious  and  ready  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  if  anybody 
should  attack  them.     Antony  refrained  from  the  attack  as 
a  bad  job,  but  he  fell  upon  the  new  levies  and  made  a  great 
slaughter. 

70.  When  Hirtius  near  Mutina  heard  of  this  fight,  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  stades,  he  hurried  thither  with  the  other 
legion  that  had  deserted  from  Antony.  It  was  already 
evening  and  the  victorious  Antonians  were  returning  sing- 
ing hymns  of  triumph.  While  they  were  in  loose  order 
Hirtius  made  his  appearance  in  perfect  order  with  his 
legion  complete  and  fresh.  The  Antonians  got  themselves 
in  line  under  compulsion,  and  performed  against  this  foe 
also  many  splendid  deeds  of  valor;  but  being  wearied  by 
their  recent  exertions  they  were  overcome  by  the  fresh 
army  opposed  to  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
slain  in  this  encounter  by  Hirtius,  although  the  latter  did 
not  pursue,  being  apprehensive  of  the  marshy  ground.  As 
darkness  was  coming  on  he  allowed  them  to  escape.  A 
wide  stretch  of  the  marsh  was  filled  with  arms,  corpses, 
wounded  men,  and  half-dead  men.  Some  were  unhurt  but 
were  overcome  by  fatigue.  Antony's  cavalry,  as  many  as 
he  had  with  him,  went  to  their  assistance  and  collected 
them  through  the  entire  night.  Some  they  put  on  horse- 
back in  their  own  places,  others  they  took  on  the  horses 
with  themselves,  still  others  they  urged  to  take  hold  of  the 
horses'  tails  and  run  along  with  them  and  so  secure  their 
safety.  Thus  were  Antony's  forces,  after  he  had  fought 
splendidly,  scattered  by  the  coming  of  Hirtius.  He  en- 
camped without  entrenchments  in  a  village  near  the  plain, 
named  Forum  Gallorum.1  Antony  and  Pansa  each  lost 
about  one-half  of  their  men.  The  whole  of  Octavius' 
praetorian  cohort  perished.     The  loss  of  Hirtius  was  slight.2 

1  The  modern  Castel  Franco. 

2  A  letter  is  preserved  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  giving  an 
account  of  this  battle  by  Servius  Galba,  who  usually  commanded  the 
Martian  legion,  and  who  actually  commanded  eight  cohorts  of  it  in 
this  fight.  He  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the  Gallic  war 
(B.  G.  iii.  1-6),  but  had  joined  the  conspirators  because  Caesar  had 
rejected  his  claims  to  the  consulship.  He  was  great-grandfather  of 
the  Emperor  Galba  (Suetonius,  Galba,  3).  In  his  letter  he  says  that  he 
was  sent  100  miles  by  Hirtius  with  the  Martian  legion  and  two  praeto* 
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711  71.  The  next  day  they  all  withdrew  to  the  camps  at  Mu-  43 
tina.  After  so  severe  a  disaster  Antony  decided  not  to 
come  to  a  general  engagement  with  his  enemies  at  pres- 
ent, not  even  if  they  should  attack  him,  but  merely  to 
harass  them  daily  with  his  cavalry  until  Decimus,  who  was 
reduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  should  surrender.  For 
this  very  reason  Hirtius  and  Octavius  decided  to  push  on 
a  fight.  As  Antony  would  not  come  out  when  they  offered 
battle,  they  moved  toward  the  other  side  of  Mutina  where 
it  was  less  closely  besieged  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  ground,  as  if  about  to  force  their  way  into  the  town 
with  their  strong  army.  Antony  followed  their  movement 
with  his  cavalry  and  this  time  also  with  those  alone.  As  the 
enemy  fought  him  with  their  cavalry  only,  moving  the  rest  of 
their  army  in  whatever  way  they  chose,  Antony,  lest  he  should 
lose  Mutina,  drew  out  of  his  entrenchments  two  legions. 
Then   his  enemies  rejoiced  at  this,  turned  and  delivered 

rian  conorts  to  meet  Pansa,  who  was  advancing  with  four  legions  of 
newly  raised  soldiers.  As  they  approached  Forum  Gallorum  on  their 
return,  they  passed  a  forest  and  a  marsh  and  then  met  a  detachment  of 
Antony's  horse  and  light-armed  troops.  When  these  were  seen  the 
Martian  legion  and  the  two  cohorts  of  veterans  could  not  be  restrained 
from  attacking,  wherefore  it  became  necessary  to  support  them.  An- 
tony had  posted  two  veteran  legions  and  two  praetorian  cohorts  in 
Forum  Gallorum  in  concealment.  These  he  drew  out  and  attacked  the 
Martians.  Pansa  ordered  up  two  of  his  new  legions  and  a  furious 
battle  ensued.  Galba  saw  Antony  personally  taking  part  in  it.  Pansa's 
men  were  gradually  forced  back  to  their  camp,  in  which  they  took 
refuge.  Antony  attacked  the  camp  but  was  repulsed.  As  soon  as 
Hirtius  heard  that  a  battle  was  in  progress  he  started  with  twenty 
cohorts  of  veterans,  met  Antony  as  he  was  returning,  attacked  and 
totally  routed  him  on  the  very  ground  where  the  first  battle  had  been 
fought,  taking  two  eagles  and  sixty  standards.  The  letter  is  dated 
April  20.  It  says  that  the  battle  took  place  on  the  15th.  (Ad  Fam. 
x.  30.)  In  the  fourteenth  Philippic  (14)  Cicero  says  that  Hirtius  did 
not  lose  a  man  in  the  second  engagement. 
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but  as  they  came  slowly,  by  reason  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
call  or  the  long  distance,  the  army  of  Octavius  won  the 
victory.  Hirtius  even  broke  into  Antony's  camp,  where  he 
was  killed,  fighting  near  the  general's  tent.  Octavius  rushed 
in  and  carried  off  his  body  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
camp.  A  little  later  he  was  driven  out  by  Antony.  Both 
sides  passed  the  night  under  arms.1 

72.  When  Antony  had  suffered  this  second  defeat,  he 
took  counsel  with  his  friends  directly  after  the  battle. 
They  advised  him  to  adhere  to  his  first  resolution,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege  of  Mutina  and  not  to  go  out  and  fight,  saying 
that  the  losses  had  been  about  equal  on  both  sides,  Hirtius 
having  been  killed  and  Pansa  wounded ;  that  he  (Antony) 
was  superior  in  cavalry  and  that  Mutina  was  reduced  to 
extremity  by  famine  and  must  soon  succumb.  Such  was  the 
advise  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  truly  for  the  best.  But 
Antony,  now  misled  by  a  god,  was  fearful  lest  Octavius 
should  make  another  attempt  to  break  into  Mutina  like  that 
of  yesterday,  or  even  try  to  enclose  him  (Antony),  as  Octa- 
vius had  the  greater  force  of  laborers,  "  in  which  case,"  said 
he,  "  our  cavalry  will  be  useless  and  Lepidus  and  Plancus  will 
despise  me  as  a  vanquished  man.  If  we  withdraw  from 
Mutina,  Ventidius  will  presently  join  us  with  three  legions 
from  Picenum,  and  Lepidus  and  Plancus  will  be  emboldened 
to  ally  themselves  with  us."  So  he  spoke,  although  he  was 
not  a  timid  man  in  the  presence  of  danger ;  and  breaking 
camp  forthwith  he  made  his  way  toward  the  Alps.2 

1  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th.  While  it  was  in  progress 
Decimus  made  a  sortie  from  Mutina  and  completed  the  victory.  This 
is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  xi.  14).  Also  in  a  letter 
from  Marcus  Brutus  to  Cicero  (Ad  Brut um,  4).  Antony  fled  from  the 
field  toward  the  Alps  with  a  very  small  force  of  infantry  and  those 
without  arms,  but  by  opening  the  workhouses  and  impressing  all  sorts 
of  people  on  the  road,  he  collected  a  considerable  number  of  men.  So 
Decimus  Brutus  reported  to  Cicero,  May  5.      (Ad  Fain.  xi.  10.) 

2  It  is  plain  from  what  has  gone  before  that  Antony  aimed  at  the 
supreme  power  which  Caesar  had  held,  and  that  Octavius  was,  in  his 
eyes,  an  impertinence  and  an  inconvenience.  It  is  evident  also  that 
Octavius  aimed  not  to  destroy  Antony,  but  to  cripple  and  humble  him, 
and  so  convince  him  that  he  (Octavius)  was  a  person  to  be  reckoned 
with.     A  perception  of  this  truth  was  forced  upon  Antony  before  he 
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7ii  73.  When  Decimus  was  delivered  from  the  siege  he  43 
began  to  be  afraid  of  Octavius,  whom,  after  the  removal 
of  the  two  consuls,  he  feared  as  an  enemy.  So  he  broke 
down  the  bridge  over  the  river  before  daybreak  and  sent 
certain  persons  to  Octavius  in  a  boat,  as  if  to  return  thanks 
for  rescuing  him,  and  asked  that  Octavius  would  come  to 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens  as  witnesses,  because 
he  could  convince  Octavius,  he  said,  that  an  evil  spirit  had 
deceived  him  and  led  him  into  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar 
with  the  others.  Octavius  answered  the  messengers  in  a  tone 
of  anger,  declining  the  thanks  that  Decimus  gave  him,  say- 
ing :  "  I  am  here  not  to  rescue  Decimus,  but  to  fight  Antony, 
with  whom  I  may  properly  come  to  terms  sometime,  but 
nature  forbids  that  I  should  even  look  at  Decimus  or  hold 
any  conversation  with  him.  Let  him  have  safety,  however, 
as  long  as  the  authorities  at  Rome  please."  When  Deci- 
mus heard  this  he  stood  on  the  river  bank  and,  calling 
Octavius  by  name,  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  letters  of  the 
Senate  giving  him  command  of  the  Gallic  province,  and 
forbade  Octavius  to  cross  the  river  without  consular  au- 
thority, into  the  government  belonging  to  another,  and  not 
to  follow  Antony  further,  because  he  (Decimus)  would  suf- 
fice for  the  pursuit  of  the  latter.  Octavius  knew  that  he 
was  prompted  to  this  audacious  course  by  the  Senate,  and 
although  able  to  seize  him  by  giving  an  order,  he  spared 
him  for  the  present  and  withdrew  to  Pansa  at  Bononia, 
where  he  wrote  a  full  report  to  the  Senate,  and  Pansa  did 
likewise.1 

was  dislodged  from  Mutina,  for  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hirtius  and  Octa- 
vius appealing  to  them  as  Qesarians,  and  pretending  that  he  was  solely 
concerned  in  taking  vengeance  on  Decimus  as  one  of  the  murderers. 
Hirtius  sent  it  to  Cicero,  who  read  it,  with  a  running  comment,  in  the 
Senate  {Phil.  xiii.  10-21).  It  shows  that  Antony  was  not  destitute  of 
literary  ability.  A  translation  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
Book  III. 

1  From  the  letters  of  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero,  we  learn  that  this 
entire  section  73  is  at  variance  with  the  facts.  '  Immediately  after 
Antony's  flight  Decimus  urged  Octavius  to  cross  the  Apennines,  in 
order  to  intercept  Ventidius,  who  was  leading  three  legions  to  Antony's 
assistance,  in  which  case,  he  says,  "  I  should  have  driven  Antony  to 
such  straits  that  he  would  have  succumbed  to  want  rather  than  the 
sword.     But  I  cannot  command  Octavius,  nor  can  he  command  his 
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consul,  and  to  the  Senate  alone  that  of  Octavius.  For  the 
victory  over  Antony,  he  caused  them  to  vote  a  thanksgiving 
of  fifty  days, —  a  longer  festivity  than  the  Romans  had  ever 
decreed  even  after  the  Gallic  or  any  other  war.  He  in- 
duced them  to  give  the  army  of  the  consuls  to  Decimus, 
although  Pansa  was  still  alive  (for  his  life  was  now  despaired 
of),  and  to  appoint  Decimus  the  sole  commander  against 
Antony.  Public  prayers  were  offered  that  Decimus  might 
prevail  over  him.  Such  was  Cicero's  passion  and  want  of 
decorum  in  reference  to  Antony.  He  confirmed  again,  to 
the  two  legions  that  had  deserted  from  Antony,  the  5000 
drachmas  per  man  previously  promised  to  them  as  the  re- 
wards of  victory,  as  though  they  had  already  conquered,  and 
gave  them  the  perpetual  right  to  wear  the  olive  crown  at 
the  public  festivals.  There  was  nothing  about  Octavius  in 
the  decrees,  and  his  name  was  not  even  mentioned.  He 
was  forthwith  disregarded  as  though  Antony  were  already 
destroyed.  They  wrote  to  Lepidus,  to  Plancus,  and  to 
Asinius  Pollio  to  fight  Antony  when  he  should  draw  near 
them.     Such  was  the  course  of  events  at  Rome.1 

75.  In  the  meantime  Pansa  was  dying  of  his  wound,  and 
he  summoned  Octavius  to  his  side,  and  said  :  "  I  loved  your 
father  as  I  did  myself,  yet  I  could  not  avenge  his  death, 

own  army,  which  is  doubly  unfortunate."  {Ad  Fam.  xi.  10.)  In  an- 
other letter  written  from  Pollentia,  Decimus  gives  an  account  in  detail 
of  his  movements  after  Antony's  flight.  "  I  was  not  able  to  pursue  im- 
mediately," he  says,  "  because  I  had  neither  cavalry  nor  pack  animals. 
I  did  not  know  that  Hirtius  was  dead.  I  could  not  trust  Octavius, 
until  I  had  met  and  conversed  with  him.  So  that  day  passed.  Early 
the  next  day  I  was  summoned  by  Pansa  to  Bononia.  While  I  was  on 
the  road  thither  news  was  brought  to  me  that  he  was  dead.  So  I  re- 
turned to  my  little  band,  for  so  I  can  truly  call  it,  reduced  as  it  is  to 
extremity  by  the  want  of  everything.  Thus  Antony  got  two  days  the 
start  of  me."     {Ad  Fam.  xi.  13.) 

1  The  decree  of  the  Senate  here  referred  to  was  passed  after  the  first 
victory  over  Antony,  and  while  both  consuls  were  still  alive.  It  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  and  last  Philippic.  It  awarded  praise 
in  equal  measure  to  Pansa,  to  Hirtius,  and  to  Octavius  ;  it  provided  for 
a  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days,  and  for  paying  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  engaged,  or  their  surviving  relatives,  all  the  rewards  previously 
promised  them,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
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also  done  well  to  obey,  although  you  have  an  army.  At 
first  they  feared  you  and  Antony,  and  especially  Antony,  as 
he  seemed  to  be  the  one  most  ambitious  to  fill  the  role 
of  Caesar,  and  they  were  delighted  with  your  dissensions, 
thinking  that  you  would  mutually  destroy  each  other. 
When  they  saw  you  the  master  of  an  army,  they  compli- 
mented you  as  a  young  man  with  specious  and  inexpensive 
honors.  When  they  saw  that  you  were  more  proud  and 
self-restrained  in  respect  of  honors  than  they  had  supposed, 
and  especially  when  you  declined  the  magistracy  that  your 
army  offered  you,  they  were  alarmed  and  they  appointed 
you  to  the  command  with  us  in  order  that  we  might  draw 
your  two  experienced  legions  away  from  you,  hoping  that 
when  one  of  you  was  vanquished  the  other  would  be  weak- 
ened and  isolated,  and  so  the  whole  of  Caesar's  party  would 
be  effaced  and  that  of  Pompey  be  restored  to  power.  This 
is  their  chief  aim. 

76.  "Hirtius  and  I  did  what  we  were  ordered  to  do, 
until  we  could  humble  Antony,  who  was  much  too  arrogant; 
but  we  intended  when  he  was  vanquished  to  bring  him  into 
alliance  with  you  and  thus  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owed  to  Caesar's  friendship,  the  only  payment  that  could 
be  serviceable  to  Caesar's  party  hereafter.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  communicate  this  to  you  before,  but  now  that 
Antony  is  vanquished  and  Hirtius  dead,  and  I  am  about  to 
pay  the  debt  of  nature,  the  time  for  speaking  has  come,  not 
that  you  may  be  grateful  to  me  after  my  death,  but  that 
you,  born  to  a  happy  destiny,  as  your  deeds  proclaim,  may 
know  what  is  for  your  own  interest,  and  know  that  the 
course  taken  by  Hirtius  and  myself  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. The  army  that  you  yourself  gave  to  us  should  most 
properly  be  given  back  to  you,  and  I  do  give  it.  If  you 
can  take  and  hold  the  new  levies,  I  will  give  you  those  also. 
If  they  are  too  much  in  awe  of  the  Senate  (for  their  officers 
were  sent  to  act  as  spies  upon  us),  and  if  the  task  would  be 
an  invidious  one,  and  would  create  trouble  for  you  prema- 
turely, the  quaestor  Torquatus  will  take  command  of  them." 
After  speaking  thus  he  transferred  the  new  levies  to  the 
quaestor  and  expired.  The  quaestor  transferred  them  to 
Decimus  as  the  Senate  had  ordered.     Octavius  sent  the 
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?n  bodies  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  with  honors  to  Rome,  where  43 
they  received  a  public  funeral.1 

Chapter  XI 

Cassius  raises  an  Army  —  State  of  Affairs  in  Syria  —  Brutus  captures 
Gaius  Antonius  in  Macedonia  —  Octavius  makes  Approaches  toward 
Reconciliation  with  Antony  —  He  communicates  with  Lepidus  and 
Asinius  Pollio  —  Octavius  applies  for  the  Consulship  —  Asks  Cicero 
to  be  his  Colleague 

77.  The  following  events  took  place  in  Syria  and  Mace- 
donia about  the  same  time.  Gaius  Caesar,  when  he  passed 
through  Syria,  left  a  legion  there,  as  he  was  already  con- 
templating an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Caecilius 
Bassus  had  charge  of  it,  but  the  title  of  commander  was 
held  by  Sextus  Julius,  a  young  man  related  to  Caesar  him- 
self, who  was  given  over  to  dissipation  and  who  led  the 
legion  around  everywhere  in  an  indecorous  manner.     Once 

1  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  ancient  history  where  it  is  possible 
to  prove  a  negative.  The  letter  of  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero  from 
Pollentia,  already  referred  to,  disposes  of  all  the  time  between  the 
death  of  Hirtius  and  that  of  Pansa,  so  that  no  such  interview  as  this 
could  possibly  have  taken  place.  Hirtius  was  killed  in  the  last  engage- 
ment, the  one  in  which  Antony  was  put  to  flight.  The  next  day  Deci- 
mus had  a  meeting  and  conversation  with  Octavius  at  Mutina.  Early 
on  the  following  day  he  was  summoned  to  Bononia  to  confer  with 
Pansa,  and  while  on  the  road  thither  received  news  of  his  death. 
Moreover,  all  that  we  know  of  the  character  of  Pansa  contradicts  this 
tale  of  treachery.  Pansa  was  a  Caesarian,  but  he  was  not  false  to  the 
cause  he  publicly  served.  The  simultaneous  deaths  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  put  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  Octavius  that  a  story  became 
current  that  he  had  killed  the  former  with  his  own  hand,  and  had 
bribed  the  physician  of  the  latter  to  poison  his  wound.  The  physician 
was  a  Greek  named  Glyco.  He  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison.  There 
is  a  letter  from  Marcus  Brutus  to  Cicero,  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
injustice  done  to  Glyco,  who,  it  appears,  had  married  a  sister  of  one 
of  Brutus'  Greek  friends  named  Achilleus.  "  The  accusation,"  says 
Brutus,  "  has  not  the  least  foundation.  Who  has  suffered  more  than 
he  from  Pansa's  death?  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  sobriety  and  char- 
acter, whom  not  even  self-interest  could  impel  to  such  a  crime.  I  ask 
you,  I  ardently  beseech  you  (for  our  Achilleus  is  deeply  pained)  to 
have  him  released  from  custody,  and  take  care  of  him."  (Ad  Brutum, 
6.)  Combes-Dounous  thinks  that  the  story  of  the  death-bed  interview 
with  Pansa  may  have  been  invented  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to 
avert  the  suspicion  of  foul  play  against  Pansa. 
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711  when  Bassus  reproved  him,  he  replied  insultingly,  and  some-  4 
time  later,  when  he  called  Bassus  to  him  and  the  latter  was 
slow  in  obeying,  he  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  before  him. 
A  tumult  and  blows  ensued.  The  soldiers  would  not  toler- 
ate the  indignity  and  stabbed  Julius.  This  act  was  followed 
by  repentance  and  fear  of  Caesar.  Accordingly,  they  took 
an  oath  together  that  they  would  defend  themselves  to  the 
death  if  they  were  not  pardoned  and  restored  to  confidence, 
and  they  compelled  Bassus  to  take  the  same  oath.  They 
also  enlisted  and  drilled  another  legion  as  associates  with 
themselves.  This  is  one  account  of  Bassus,  but  Libo l  says 
that  he  belonged  to  the  army  of  Pompey  and  that  after  the 
latter' s  defeat  he  became  a  private  citizen  in  Tyre,  where 
he  corrupted  certain  members  of  the  legion,  who  slew  Sex- 
tus  and  chose  Bassus  for  their  leader.  However  that  may 
have  been,  Caesar  sent  Statius  Marcus  against  him  with  three 
legions.  Bassus  defeated  him  badly.  Finally,  Marcus  ap- 
pealed to  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  latter  came  to  his  aid  with  three  legions. 

78.  While  Bassus  was  besieged  by  the  latter,  Cassius  sud- 
denly came  up  with  them  and  took  possession,  not  only  of 
the  two  legions  of  Bassus,  but  also  of  the  six  that  were  be- 
sieging him,  whose  leaders  surrendered  in  a  friendly  way 
and  obeyed  him  as  proconsul;  for  the  Senate  had  decreed, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  all  [beyond  the  Adriatic]  should 
obey  Cassius  and  Brutus.  Just  then  Allienus,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Egypt  by  Dolabella,  brought  from  that  quarter  four 
legions  of  soldiers  dispersed  by  the  disasters  of  Pompey 
and  of  Crassus,  or  left  with  Cleopatra  by  Caesar.  Cassius 
surrounded  him  unawares  in  Palestine  and  compelled  him 
to  surrender,  as  he  did  not  dare  to  fight  with  four  legions 
against  eight.  Thus  Cassius  became  the  master,  in  a  sur- 
prising way,  of  twelve  legions,  and  laid  siege  to  Dolabella, 
who  was  coming  from  Asia  with  two  legions  and  had  been 
received  in  Laodicea  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  Senate 
was  delighted  when  it  heard  the  news. 

1  AlBcosi ;  as  there  is  no  historian  known  of  the  name  of  Libo,  ex- 
cept one  of  much  earlier  date,  most  critics  have  concluded  that  this  is 
a  copyist's  error  for  Ai/3i'a>  (Livy).  Mendelssohn  does  not  concur  in 
this  view.  He  does  not  believe  that  a  single  particle  of  Appian  can 
have  been  derived  from  Livy. 
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79.  In  Macedonia  Gaius  Antonius,  the  brother  of  Mark  43 
Antony,  with  one  legion  of  foot  soldiers,  contended  with 
Brutus,  and,  being  inferior  in  strength  to  the  latter,  laid  an 
ambuscade  for  him.  Brutus  avoided  the  trap,  and,  in  his 
turn,  laid  an  ambuscade,  but  he  did  no  harm  to  those  whom 
he  caught  in  it,  but  ordered  his  own  soldiers  to  salute  their 
adversaries.  Although  the  latter  did  not  return  the  saluta- 
tion or  accept  the  courtesy  he  allowed  them  to  pass  out  of 
the  trap  unharmed.  Then  he  went  around  by  other  roads 
and  confronted  them  again  at  a  precipice,  and  again  did 
them  no  harm  but  saluted  them.  Then,  regarding  him 
as  a  saviour  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  as  one  deserving  the 
reputation  he  had  gained  for  wisdom  and  mildness,  they 
conceived  an  admiration  for  him,  saluted  him,  and  passed 
over  to  him.  Gaius  also  surrendered  himself  and  was 
treated  with  honor  by  Brutus  until  he  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing tried  several  times  to  corrupt  the  army,  when  he  was 
put  to  death.1  Thus,  including  his  former  forces,  Brutus 
had  possession  of  six  legions,  and  since  he  approved  the 
valor  of  the  Macedonians  he  raised  two  legions  among 
them,  whom  he  drilled  in  the  Italian  discipline. 

80.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  and  Macedonia. 
In  Italy  Octavius,  although  he  considered  it  an  insult  that 
Decimus,  instead  of  himself,  was  chosen  general  against 
Antony,  concealed  his  indignation  and  asked  the  honors  of 
a  triumph  for  his  exploits.  Being  disdained  by  the  Senate 
as  though  he  were  seeking  honors  beyond  his  years,  he  began 
to  fear  lest  if  Antony  were  destroyed  he  should  be  despised 
still  more,  and  so  he  desired  a  reconciliation  with  Antony, 
as  Pansa  on  his  death-bed  had  recommended  to  him.2  Ac- 
cordingly, he  began  to  make  friends  of  those  of  Antony's 
army  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  both  officers  and  sol- 

1  Plutarch  mentions  the  attempt  to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  but  says  that 
Gaius  was  put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  retaliation  for  the  killing  of  Cicero 
and  Decimus  Brutus  by  Antony  {Life  of  Brutus,  28). 

2  As  soon  as  Antony  was  defeated  and  driven  to  the  Alps  the  Senate 
supposed  that  it  had  no  further  need  of  Octavius.  Cicero,  who  was  the 
first  wit,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  age,  indulged  in  an  unsea- 
sonable jest  about  this  time.  The  first  account  we  have  of  it  is  in  a 
letter  from  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero,  dated  Eporedia,  May  23.  "  My 
affection  and  duty  to  you,"  he  says,  "  compel  me  to  feel  for  you  what  I 
never  feel  for  myself,  namely,  fear.     It  is  about  a  saying  that  I  have 
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711  diers.  He  enrolled  them  among  his  own  troops,  or  if  they  < 
wished  to  return  to  Antony  he  allowed  them  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  show  that  he  was  not  moved  by  implacable  hatred 
against  him.  When  he  was  encamped  near  to  Ventidius, 
Antony's  friend,  who  had  command  of  three  legions,  he  in- 
spired the  latter  with  fear,  but  performed  no  hostile  act, 
and  in  like  manner  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  join  him- 
self or  to  go  on  safely  with  his  army  to  Antony,  and  told 
him  to  chide  the  latter  for  ignoring  their  common  interests. 
Ventidius  took  the  hint  and  proceeded  to  join  Antony. 
Octavius  also  allowed  Decius,  one  of  Antony's  officers,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Mutina,  and  had  been  treated 
with  honor,  to  return  to  Antony  if  he  wished,  and  when 
Decius  tried  to  find  out  what  were  his  sentiments  toward 
Antony,  he  said  that  he  had  given  plenty  of  indications  to 
persons  of  discernment  and  that  more  would  be  insufficient 
for  fools. 

81.  After  conveying  these  hints  to  Antony,  Octavius 
wrote  still  more  plainly  to  Lepidus  and  Asinius  concerning 
the  indignities  put  upon  himself  and  the  rapid  advancement 
of  the  murderers,  causing  them  to  fear,  lest  in  consequence 
of  the  favor  extended  to  the  Pompeian  faction,  each  of  the 
Caesarians  should,  one  by  one,  share  the  fate  of  Antony, 
although  he  was  suffering  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly 
and  arrogance.1     He  advised  that,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 

heard  several  times,  and  have  at  no  time  made  light  of,  and  very  lately 
from  Labeo  Segulius  (so  very  like  himself),  who  tells  me  that  he  was 
with  Octavius,  and  they  were  having  much  conversation  about  you. 
Octavius  himself  did  not  make  any  complaint  of  you,  except  as  to  a 
phrase  that  he  said  you  had  uttered,  namely, 4  laudandutn  adolescentem, 
ornandum,  tollendum.' "  The  force  of  this  bon  mot  is  found  in  the  last 
word,  which  has  a  double  meaning,  so  that  the  sentence  may  read : 
"The  young  man  should  be  praised,  honored,  and  extolled,"  or  "The 
young  man  should  be  praised,  honored,  and  taken  off."  Decimus  con- 
tinued, "  Octavius  said  that  he  should  not  furnish  any  opportunity  for 
his  taking  off."  He  added  that  very  likely  Segulius  himself  had  re- 
ported this  saying  to  Octavius,  or  even  that  he  had  invented  the  whole 
thing  himself  (Ad  Fam.  xi.  20).  We  have  Cicero's  reply  to  this  letter. 
"  May  the  gods  confound  Segulius,"  he  says,  "  for  the  basest  creature 
of  all  who  live,  or  have  lived,  or  shall  live,"  but  he  does  not  deny  that 
he  made  use  of  the  phrase  (Ad  Fam.  xi.  21). 

1  itaiceivcv  81'  a.(ppo(Tvvr)v  ical  vrrepo\piav  rovSe  tov  Stovs  rdSe  irad6vTi,  a 
sentence  rendered  obscure  by  the  introduction  of  the  words  rovSe  tov 
Seovs.     Nauck  thinks  that  the  whole  sentence  is  spurious. 
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?n  ances,  they  should  obey  the  Senate,  but  that  they  should  43 
confer  together  for  their  own  safety  while  they  could  still 
do  so,  and  reproach  Antony  for  his  conduct;  that  they 
should  follow  the  example  of  their  own  soldiers,  who  did 
not  separate  even  when  they  were  discharged  from  the  service 
but,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  enemies,  preferred  to  unite  their  strength  by  settling  to- 
gether on  ground  that  belonged  not  to  them  in  groups, 
rather  than  enjoy  their  own  homesteads  singly.  These 
things  Octavius  wrote  to  Lepidus  and  Asinius.1  The  first 
soldiers  of  Decimus  fell  sick  by  reason  of  excessive  eating 
after  their  famine,  and  suffered  from  dysentery,  and  the 
newer  ones  were  still  undrilled.  Plancus  soon  joined  him 
with  his  army,  and  then  Decimus  wrote  to  the  Senate  that 
he  would  pursue  and  capture  Antony  immediately.2 

1  That  Octavius  was  serving  his  own  interest,  and  not  that  of  the 
republic,  was  perceived  by  Plancus,  who  wrote  to  Cicero  as  follows : 
"  You  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  I  share  your  affection  for  Octavius. 
Because  of  my  intimacy  with  Caesar  when  he  was  alive,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  defending  and  loving  Octavius,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  he  was  himself  a  young  man  of 
most  moderate  and  humane  sentiments.  Considering  the  distinguished 
friendship  that  existed  between  Caesar  and  myself,  it  would  have  been 
base  in  me  not  to  hold  him  in  the  place  of  a  son,  when  he  had  been 
adopted  as  such  by  Csesar,  and  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  Now,  what  I  write  to  you  I  swear  that  I  write  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  That  Antony  is  alive  to-day,  that  Lepidus  has  joined 
him,  that  they  have  an  army  not  to  be  despised,  that  they  have  hope 
and  courage,  are  due  wholly  to  Octavius.  Not  to  go  farther  back,  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  join  me  at  the  time  he  said  he  would,  either  the 
war  would  now  be  ended,  or  it  would  be  pushed  into  Spain,  which  is 
most  hostile  to  them,  to  their  great  disadvantage."  (Ad  Fam.  x.  24.) 
This  letter  is  dated  July  28. 

2  vavTiKoiv  nep  r/8ri  yeyov6Twv;  literally  "  whose  naval  arrangements 
were  already  made."  This  is  so  incongruous  with  historical  facts  that 
most  commentators  have  substituted  some  other  word  for  vavriKuv. 
Schweighauser  suggested  vaoriKov  (hard  pressed),  but  he  left  a  blank 
at  this  place  in  the  Latin  version.  Combes-Dounous  adds  the  word 
airy,  and  renders  the  passage  that  Antony  had  made  preparations  for 
flight  by  water.  Tyrwhitt  (as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  the  Didot 
edition)  conceived  that  the  right  words  were  avrlKa.  Civnep  rjb-q  yeyo- 
vdrwv,  o'i  re  Ilop-irrjiavol,  etc.,  the  last  six  words  being  transferred  to 
the  beginning  of  Sec.  82.  Thus  the  rendering  would  be  :  "  Decimus 
wrote  to  the  Senate  that  he  would  pursue  and  capture  Antony  imme- 
diately. When  the  Pompeians  learned  what  had  happened,"  etc.,  a 
rational  explanation. 
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711  82.  When  the  Pompeians  learned  what  had  happened  4; 
(and  an  astonishing  number  showed  themselves  to  be  of 
that  party),  they  exclaimed  that  their  ancestral  freedom 
had  at  last  been  regained,  and  they  each  offered  sacrifices. 
Decemvirs  were  chosen  to  examine  the  accounts  of  Antony's 
magistracy.  This  was  a  preliminary  step  to  annulling 
Caesar's  arrangements,  for  Antony  had  done  little  or  noth- 
ing himself,  but  had  conducted  all  the  affairs  of  state  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  memoranda.1  The  Senate  knew 
this  well,  but  it  hoped  that  by  finding  a  pretext  for  annul- 
ling a  part  of  the  measures  it  should  be  enabled  in  the 
same  way  to  annul  the  whole.  The  decemvirs  gave  public 
notice  that  whoever  had  received  anything  from  Antony's 
government  should  make  it  known  in  writing  immediately, 
and  threatened  any  who  should  disobey.  The  Pompeians 
also  sought  the  consulship  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
place  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  But  Octavius  also  sought  it, 
applying  not  to  the  Senate,  but  to  Cicero  privately,  whom 
he  urged  to  become  his  colleague,  saying  that  Cicero  should 
carry  on  the  government,  as  he  was  the  elder  and  more  ex- 
perienced, and  that  he  (Octavius)  would  enjoy  the  title 
only,  by  which  means  he  could  dismiss  his  army  in  a  be- 
coming manner,  for  which  reason  he  had  previously  asked 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Cicero,  whose  desire  for  office 
was  excited  by  this  proposal,  said  to  the  Senate  that  he 
understood  that  a  negotiation  was  on  foot  among  the  generals 
commanding  the  provinces,  and  he  advised  that  they  should 
conciliate  the  man  whom  they  had  treated  with  disdain  and 
who  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  allow  him  to 
hold  office  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  rather 
than  that  he  should  remain  under  arms  in  a  hostile  attitude. 
But  lest  he  should  do  anything  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
Senate,  Cicero  proposed  that  some  man  of  prudence  from 
among  the  older  ones  should  be  chosen  as  his  colleague  as 
a  firm  check  upon  the  immaturity  of  Octavius.  The  Senate 
laughed  at  Cicero's  ambition,  and  the  relatives  of  the  con- 
spirators especially  opposed  him,  fearing  lest  Octavius,  as 
consul,  should  bring  the  murderers  to  punishment."2 

1  This  is  very  far  from  the  truth.     Appian's  partiality  for  Antony  is 
equal  to  all  emergencies. 

2  Plutarch  says  that  "  Octavius  sent  friends  to  Cicero  to  beg  and 
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Chapter  XII 

Antony  encamps  near  Lepidus  —  They  unite  their  Forces  and  Ventidius 
joins  Antony  —  Consternation  at  Rome  —  Increasing  Coolness  be- 
tween Octavius  and  the  Senate  —  Octavius  sends  Soldiers  to  the 
Senate  to  demand  the  Consulship  —  He  marches  toward  Rome  with 
his  Army 

■K-  .  B.C. 

'"  83.  For  various  reasons  the  election  was  postponed  in  43 
accordance  with  the  law.  Meanwhile,  Antony  passed  over 
the  Alps  with  the  permission  of  Culleo,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned there  by  Lepidus  to  guard  them,  and  advanced  to  a 
river  where  the  latter  was  encamped.  He  neglected  to  sur- 
round himself  with  palisade  and  ditch,  as  though  he  were 
camping  alongside  a  friend.  Messengers  were  going  back 
and    forth    between   them   constantly,   Antony   reminding 

persuade  him  to  obtain  the  consulship  for  both  of  them,  saying  that  he 
(Cicero)  might  conduct  the  business  in  whatever  way  he  chose  after 
entering  upon  the  office,  and  might  govern  him,  as  he  was  a  young 
man  solicitous  only  for  the  name  and  the  honor.  Octavius  himself 
acknowledges  that,  as  he  was  fearful  of  being  ruined  and  in  clanger  of 
being  deserted,  he  made  use  of  Cicero's  desire  for  office  by  persuading 
him  to  seek  the  consulship  in  cooperation  with  himself,  and  to  assist 
him  in  the  canvass.  Thereupon  Cicero,  although  now  an  old  man,  was 
allured  by  the  young  man  and  cheated  by  him,  for  he  aided  Octavius 
in  this  canvass  for  the  consulship,  and  brought  the  Senate  over  to  his 
side;  but  being  presently  blamed  by  his  friends,  he  perceived  a  little 
later  that  he  was  undone,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  the  liberty  of  the 
people."  {Life  of  Cicero,  45  and  46.)  It  seems  that  Plutarch  drew 
his  information,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  memoirs  of  Octa- 
vius, which  were  extant  in  his  time.  It  is  probable  that  Appian  drew 
from  the  same  source,  as  he  refers  to  it  in  his  Illyrian  history,  Sec.  14. 
Both  Dr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson,  in  their  respective 
biographies  of  Cicero,  doubt  this  tale,  and  I  agree  with  them.  Yet  its 
truth  might  be  conceded  without  discredit  to  Cicero.  That  he  was 
hoodwinked  disastrously  by  Octavius  is  well  known.  In  the  fifth 
Philippic  (18)  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  Senate  in  the  most  fer- 
vent terms  for  the  fidelity  of  Octavius  to  the  republic,  and  he  might 
well  have  reasoned  that  the  latter  would  allow  him  to  guide  the  repub- 
lic, whose  fate  was  then  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  death  of  the 
two  consuls  had  left  Rome  at  the  mercy  of  half  a  dozen  commanders 
in  the  field,  who  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  Senate.  Under  such 
circumstances  Cicero  might  have  grasped  at  the  consulship  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Octavius,  without  the  motive  of  personal  ambition.  But  the 
whole  story  is  incongruous  with  known  facts.  The  Epitome  of  Livy 
makes  no  mention  of  it. 
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711  Lepidus  of  their  friendship  and  of  his  various  good  offices,  43 
and  showing  him  that  after  he  (Antony)  should  be  destroyed 
all  who  had  enjoyed  Caesar's  friendship  would  suffer  a  like 
fate,  one  by  one.  Lepidus  feared  the  Senate,  which  had 
ordered  him  to  make  war  on  Antony,  but  he  promised 
nevertheless  that  he  would  not  do  so  voluntarily.  The 
army  of  Lepidus,  having  respect  for  Antony's  dignity  and 
perceiving  the  messengers  going  back  and  forth,  and  being 
gratified  with  the  simple  manners  prevailing  in  Antony's 
camp,  mingled  with  his  men,  at  first  secretly,  then  openly, 
like  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-soldiers,  disregarding  the 
orders  of  the  tribunes,  who  forbade  their  doing  so;  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  they  made  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  river.  The  so-called  Tenth  Legion,  that 
had  been  enlisted  by  Antony  originally,  arranged  things  for 
him  inside  the  camp  of  Lepidus. 

84.  When  Laterensis,  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate,  perceived  this  he  warned  Lepidus.  As  the 
latter  was  incredulous  Laterensis  advised  him  to  divide  his 
army  in  several  parts  and  send  them  away  on  certain  errands 
in  order  to  test  whether  they  were  faithful  or  not.  Accord- 
ingly, Lepidus  divided  them  in  three  parts,  and  ordered 
them  to  go  out  by  night  in  order  to  protect  some  quaestors 
who  were  approaching.  About  the  last  watch  the  soldiers 
armed  themselves  as  if  for  the  march,  seized  the  fortified 
parts  of  the  camp,  and  opened  the  gates  to  Antony.  The 
latter  came  running  to  the  tent  of  Lepidus,  whose  whole 
army  was  now  escorting  Antony,  and  they  besought  Lepidus 
for  peace  and  compassion  to  their  unfortunate  fellow- 
citizens.  Lepidus  leaped  out  of  bed  among  them  un- 
dressed, just  as  he  was,  promised  to  do  what  they  asked, 
embraced  Antony,  and  pleaded  necessity  as  his  excuse. 
Some  say  that  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  Antony,  being  an 
inexperienced  and  timid  man.  Not  all  writers  put  faith 
in  this  report,  nor  do  I,  for  he  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
whatever  inimical  to  Antony  and  nothing  to  cause  fear. 
Thus  did  Antony  again  become  a  very  powerful  man  and 
most  formidable  to  his  enemies.  He  had  the  army  with 
which  he  had  abandoned  the  siege  of  Mutina,  including  its 
magnificent  cavalry.  Ventidius  had  joined  him  on  the  road 
with  three  legions.     Lepidus  had  become  his  ally  with  seven 
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7n  legions  of  foot  soldiers  and  a  great  number  of  auxiliary  43 
troops  and  apparatus  in  proportion.     Lepidus  nominally 
retained  the  command  of  these,  but  Antony  directed  every- 
thing. 

85.  When  these  facts  became  known  at  Rome  a  wonder- 
ful and  sudden  change  took  place.  Those  who  had  just 
now  held  Antony  in  contempt  were  alarmed,  while  the  fears 
of  others  were  changed  to  courage.  The  edicts  of  the 
decemvirs  were  torn  down  with  derision  and  the  consular 
election  was  still  further  postponed.  The  Senate,  wholly 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  and  fearful  lest  Octavius  and  Antony 
should  form  an  alliance,  sent  two  of  their  number,  Lucius 
and  Pansa,  secretly  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  under  pretence 
of  attending  the  games  in  Greece,  to  urge  them  to  lend  all 
the  assistance  possible.  It  recalled  from  Africa  two  of  the 
three  legions  under  Sextius,  and  ordered  the  third  to  be 
given  over  to  Cornificius,  who  commanded  another  portion 
of  Africa,  and  who  favored  the  senatorial  party.  Although 
they  knew  that  these  legions  had  served  under  Gaius  Csesar, 
and  although  they  suspected  everything  of  his,  yet  the  want 
of  other  forces  compelled  them  to  take  this  course.  Most 
awkwardly,  too,  they  reappointed  the  young  Octavius  as 
general  with  Decimus  against  Antony,  for  they  feared  lest 
he  should  unite  with  Antony. 

86.  Octavius  excited  the  army  to  anger  against  the 
Senate  on  account  of  its  repeated  indignities  toward  him- 
self, and  for  requiring  the  soldiers  to  undertake  a  second 
campaign  before  paying  them  the  5000  drachmas  per  man 
which  it  had  promised  to  give  them  for  the  first.  He 
advised  them  to  send  and  ask  for  the  money.  They  sent 
their  centurions.  The  Senate  understood  that  the  men  had 
been  advised  to  this  course  by  Octavius  and  said  that  it 
would  make  answer  by  its  own  legates.  It  sent  the  latter, 
under  instructions,  to  address  themselves,  when  Octavius 
was  not  present,  to  the  two  legions  which  had  deserted  from 
Antony,  and  to  advise  the  soldiers  not  to  rest  their  hopes 
on  a  single  person,  but  on  the  Senate,  which  alone  had  per- 
petual power,  and  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Decimus,  where 
they  would  find  the  promised  money.  Having  delivered 
this  charge  to  the  legates  it  forwarded  one-half  of  the  dona- 
tive and  appointed  ten  men  to  divide  it,  to  whom  it  did 
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7ii  not  add  Octavius  as  the  eleventh.  As  the  two  legions  re-  43 
fused  to  meet  them  without  Octavius,  the  legates  returned 
leaving  the  business  unfinished.  Octavius  no  longer  held 
communication  with  the  troops  through  the  medium  of 
others  and  no  longer  asked  them  to  wait,  but  assembled  the 
army  and  came  before  them  and  related  to  them  the  indig- 
nities he  had  suffered  from  the  Senate,  and  its  purpose  to 
destroy  all  the  friends  of  Gaius  Csesar,  one  by  one.  He 
admonished  them  also  to  beware  against  being  transferred 
to  a  general  opposed  to  their  party  and  sent  to  one  war 
after  another  for  the  purpose  of  being  killed  or  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  This  was  the  reason  why,  after 
their  common  struggles  at  Mutina  were  ended,  rewards  were 
given  to  only  two  legions,  in  order  to  induce  strife  and 
sedition  in  the  army. 

87.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "the  reason  why  Antony  was 
lately  vanquished.  You  have  heard  what  the  Pompeians 
in  the  city  did  to  those  who  had  received  certain  gifts  from 
Caesar.  What  confidence  can  you  have  of  keeping  the 
lands  and  money  you  have  received  from  him,  or  what  con- 
fidence can  I  have  in  my  own  safety  while  the  relatives  of 
the  murderers  dominate  the  Senate?  I  shall  accept  my  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be,  for  it  is  beautiful  to  suffer  anything  in 
the  service  of  a  father;  but  I  fear  for  you,  such  a  host  of 
brave  men,  who  have  incurred  danger  in  behalf  of  me  and 
my  father.  You  know  that  I  have  been  free  from  ambition 
from  the  time  when  I  declined  the  praetorship  that  you 
offered  me  with  the  insignia  of  that  office.  I  see  only  one 
path  of  safety  now  for  both  of  us,  and  that  is  that  I  obtain 
the  consulship  by  your  help.  In  that  case  all  of  my  father's 
gifts  to  you  will  be  confirmed,  the  colonies  that  are  still  due 
to  you  will  be  forthcoming,  and  all  your  rewards  will  be  paid 
in  full;  and  after  bringing  the  murderers  to  punishment  I 
will  release  you  from  any  more  wars." 

88.  At  these  words  the  army  cheered  heartily,  and  forth- 
with sent  their  centurions  to  ask  the  consulship  for  Octavius. 
When  the  Senate  began  to  make  talk  about  his  youth,  the 
centurions  replied,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  that  in  the 
olden  time  Corvinus  had  held  the  office  and  at  a  later  period 
the  Scipios,  both  the  elder  and  the  younger,  before  the  legal 
age,  and  that  the  country  profited  much  from  the  youth  of 
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each.  They  instanced,  as  recent  examples,  Pompey  the 
Great  and  Dolabella  and  said  that  it  had  been  granted  to 
Caesar  himself  to  stand  for  the  consulship  ten  years  before 
the  legal  age.1  While  the  centurions  were  arguing  with 
much  boldness,  some  of  the  senators,  who  could  not  endure 
that  army  officers  should  use  such  freedom  of  speech,  re- 
buked them  for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  military  discipline. 
When  the  army  heard  of  this,  they  were  still  more  exasper- 
ated and  demanded  to  be  led  immediately  to  the  city,  say- 
ing that  they  would  hold  a  special  election  and  elevate  him 
to  the  consulship  because  he  was  Caesar's  son.  At  the  same 
time  they  extolled  the  elder  Caesar  without  stint.  When 
Octavius  saw  them  in  this  excited  state,  he  led  them  directly 
from  the  assembly  toward  the  city,  eight  legions  of  foot 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  horse,  and  the  auxiliary 
troops  that  were  serving  with  the  legions.  Having  crossed 
the  river  Rubicon  from  the  Gallic  province  into  Italy,  — the 
stream  that  his  father  crossed  in  like  manner  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  — he  divided  his  army  in  two  parts. 
One  of  these  divisions  he  ordered  to  follow  in  a  leisurely 
way.  The  other  and  better  one,  consisting  of  picked  men, 
made  forced  marches,  hastening  in  order  to  take  the  city 
unprepared.  Meeting  a  convoy  on  the  road  with  a  part  of 
the  money  which  the  Senate  was  sending  as  a  present  to 
the  soldiers,  Octavius  feared  the  effect  it  might  have  on  his 
mercenaries.  So  he  secretly  sent  forward  a  force  to  scare 
away  the  convoy,  and  they  took  to  flight  with  the  money. 

Chapter  XIII 

Alarm  in  the  City  —  Mutual  Criminations  in  the  Senate  —  Vacillating 
Counsels  —  The  Senate  resolves  to  resist  —  Octavius  arrives  at  the 
City  Gates  —  The  New  Legions  go  over  to  him — Cicero  departs 
from  the  City — Octavius  is  elected  Consul  with  Pedius  as  his 
Colleague  —  His  Adoption  by  Caesar  ratified  by  the  People 

89.  When  the  news  of  Octavius'  approach  reached  the 
city  there  was  immense  confusion  and  alarm.     People  ran 

1  This  is  erroneous.  Caesar  was  first  elected  consul  in  the  year  694 
(B.C.  60),  and  entered  upon  the  office  at  the  beginning  of  695,  at 
which  time  he  had  just  reached  the  legal  age  of  forty-three. 
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7ii  hither  and  thither,  and  some  conveyed  their  wives  and  43 
children  and  whatever  they  held  most  dear  to  the  fields  and 
to  the  fortified  parts  of  the  city,  for  it  was  not  yet  known 
that  he  aimed  only  at  securing  the  consulship.  Having 
heard  that  an  army  was  advancing  with  hostile  intentions, 
there  was  nothing  that  they  did  not  fear.  The  Senate  was 
struck  with  consternation  since  it  had  no  military  force  in 
readiness.  As  is  usual  in  cases  of  panic  they  blamed  each 
other.  Some  were  blamed  because  they  had  wrongfully 
deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  campaign  against 
Antony,  others  because  they  had  treated  with  contempt  his 
demand  for  a  triumph,  a  request  which  was  not  without 
justice;  others  because  they  had  envied  him  the  honor  of 
distributing  the  money;  others  because  he  had  not  been 
made  an  additional  member  of  the  board  of  ten.  Still 
others  said  that  the  army  had  become  hostile  because  the 
gifts  voted  to  them  had  not  been  quickly  and  fully  paid. 
They  complained  especially  because  of  the  inopportune 
time  for  such  a  strife,  while  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  far 
away  and  their  forces  not  yet  organized,  and  on  their  own 
flank  in  a  hostile  attitude  were  Antony  and  Lepidus,  who, 
they  thought,  might  form  an  alliance  with  Octavius.  Thus 
their  fears  were  greatly  augmented.  Cicero,  who  had  so 
long  taken  the  lead,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.1 

1  In  the  month  of  July  Cicero  wrote  a  despairing  letter  to  Brutus 
acquainting  him  with  the  demand  made  by  Octavius  for  the  consulship. 
"  Octavius,"  he  says,  "  who  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  my  counsels 
and  who  has  shown  a  most  excellent  disposition  and  an  admirable  firm- 
ness, has  been  pushed  on  by  certain  persons  by  most  wicked  letters  and 
lying  reports  and  messages  to  an  absolutely  certain  hope  of  the  consul- 
ship. As  soon  as  I  learned  this  I  ceased  not  to  admonish  him  by 
letters  while  absent,  and  to  accuse  his  friends  who  are  present,  and 
who  seem  to  support  his  claims,  nor  did  I  hesitate  to  expose  in  the 
Senate  the  source  of  these  most  wretched  designs.  Nor  do  I  remember 
any  affair  in  which  the  Senate  or  the  magistrates  have  shown  a  better 
spirit.  For  it  has  never  before  happened  when  it  was  a  question  of 
conferring  an  extraordinary  honor  on  a  powerful  man,  or  rather  an  all- 
powerful  man  (since  power  now  resides  in  force  and  arms),  that  no 
one,  whether  tribune  of  the  people  or  other  magistrate  or  even  a  private 
person,  would  lift  his  voice  in  favor  of  it.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
firmness  and  virtue  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  We  are  made 
sport  of,  Brutus,  by  the  whims  of  the  soldiers  and  the  insolence  of  the 
general.  Each  one  demands  as  much  power  in  the  republic  as  he  has 
the  force  to  extort.     Reason,  moderation,  law,  custom,  duty,  count  for 
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711  90.  There  was  a  sudden  change  on  all  hands.  Instead  43 
of  2500  drachmas  5000  were  given.  Instead  of  two  legions 
only,  the  entire  eight  were  to  be  paid.  Octavius  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  distribution  instead  of  the  ten  com- 
missioners, and  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  while  absent.  Messengers  were  hastily  de- 
spatched to  tell  him  these  things.  Directly  after  they  had 
left  the  city  the  Senate  repented.  It  felt  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  so  weakly  terror-stricken,  or  accept  a  new  tyranny 
without  bloodshed,  or  accustom  those  seeking  office  to  gain 
it  by  violence,  or  the  soldiers  to  govern  the  country  by  the 
word  of  command.  Rather  should  they  arm  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  and  oppose  the  laws  to  the  invaders,  for 
there  was  some  hope  that,  if  the  laws  were  opposed  to  them, 
not  even  they  would  bear  arms  against  their  country.  If 
they  should  do  so,  it  would  be  best  to  endure  a  siege  until 
Decimus  and  Plancus  should  come  to  the  rescue,  and  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  death  rather  than  submit  volun- 
tarily to  a  slavery  thenceforth  without  remedy.  They  re- 
counted the  high  spirit  and  endurance  in  behalf  of  freedom 
of  the  Romans  of  old,  who  never  yielded  anything  prejudi- 
cial to  their  liberty. 

91.  As  the  two  legions  sent  for  from  Africa  happened  to 
arrive  in  the  harbor  on  the  same  day,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  gods  were  urging  them  to  defend  their  freedom.  Their 
regret  for  what  they  had  done  was  confirmed;  Cicero  again 
made  his  appearance,  and  they  repealed  all  of  the  decrees 
above  mentioned.  All  who  were  of  military  age  were  called 
to  arms,  also  the  two  legions  from  Africa,  and  1000  horse 
with  them,  and  another  legion  that  Pansa  had  left  behind, 
—  all  these  were  assigned  to  their  proper  places.  Some  of 
them  guarded  the  so-called  hill  of  Janiculum,  where  the 
money  was  stored,  others  held  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber, 
and  the  city  praetors  were  put  in  command  of  the  separate 
divisions.  Others  made  ready  small  boats  and  ships  in  the 
harbor,  together  with  money,  in  order  to  escape  by  sea  in 
case  they  should  be  vanquished.     While  courageously  mak- 

nothing,  nor  is  regard  for  the  opinion  of  citizens,  or  shame  for  that 
of  posterity,  of  any  avail.  It  was  because  I  foresaw  all  this  long  ago 
that  I  fled  from  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the  report  of  your  proclama- 
tion recalled  me."     {Ad  Brutum,  IO.) 
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711  ing  these  hasty  preparations  they  hoped  to  alarm  Octavius  43 
in  his  turn,  and  induce  him  to  seek  the  consulship  from 
them  instead  of  the  army,  or  they  hoped  at  least  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  They  hoped  also  to 
change  those  of  the  opposite  faction  as  soon  as  it  became 
a  contest  for  liberty.  When  they  sought  for  the  mother  and 
sister  of  Octavius,  and  did  not  discover  them  either  in  any 
open  or  secret  abode,  they  were  again  alarmed  at  finding 
themselves  deprived  of  such  important  hostages,  and  as  the 
Csesarians  showed  no  disposition  to  yield  to  them  they  con- 
cluded that  these  women  had  been  carefully  concealed  by 
them. 

92.  While  Octavius  was  still  giving  audience  to  the  mes- 
sengers, it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  decrees  had  been 
rescinded.  The  messengers  thereupon  withdrew,  covered 
with  confusion.  With  his  army  still  more  exasperated 
Octavius  hastened  to  the  city,  fearing  lest  some  evil  should 
befall  his  mother  and  sister.  To  the  plebeians,  who  were 
in  a  state  of  consternation,  he  sent  horsemen  in  advance  to 
tell  them  to  have  no  fear.  While  all  were  amazed  he  took 
a  position  just  beyond  the  Quirinal  hill,  no  one  daring  to 
fight  or  prevent  him.  Now  another  wonderful  and  sudden 
change  took  place.  Patricians  flocked  out  and  saluted 
him.  The  common  people  ran  also  and  admired  the  good 
order  of  the  soldiers,  which  they  considered  a  sign  of  peace. 
On  the  following  day  Octavius  advanced  toward  the  city, 
leaving  his  army  where  it  was,  and  having  with  him  only  a 
sufficient  guard.  Here,  again,  crowds  met  him  along  the 
whole  road  and  saluted  him,  omitting  nothing  that  savored 
of  friendliness  and  weak  compliance.  His  mother  and 
sister,  who  were  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  with  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins, embraced  him.  The  three  legions,  in  spite  of  their 
generals,  sent  ambassadors  and  transferred  themselves  to 
him.  One  of  the  generals  in  command  of  them,  Cornutus, 
killed  himself.  The  others  allied  themselves  with  Octavius. 
When  Cicero  learned  this  he  sought  an  interview  with  Oc- 
tavius through  friends.  When  it  was  granted  he  defended 
himself  and  dwelt  much  upon  his  proposing  Octavius  for 
the  consulship,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Senate  on  a  former 
occasion.  Octavius  answered  ironically  that  Cicero  seemed 
to  be  the  last  of  his  friends  to  greet  him. 
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711  93.  The  next  night  a  rumor  gained  currency  that  two  of  43 
Octavius'  legions,  the  Martian  and  the  Fourth,  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  the  republic,  because  they  had  been  led 
against  their  country  by  deception.  The  praetors  and  the 
Senate  put  faith  in  this  report  heedlessly,  although  the  army 
was  very  near,  thinking  that  with  the  assistance  of  these  two 
legions,  as  they  were  the  bravest,  it  would  be  possible  to 
hold  out  against  the  rest  of  Octavius'  army  until  some  force 
from  elsewhere  should  come  to  the  rescue.  The  same  night 
they  sent  Manius  Aquilius  Crassus  to  Picenum  to  raise 
troops,  and  ordered  one  of  the  tribunes,  named  Apuleius, 
to  run  through  the  city  and  proclaim  the  good  news  to  the 
people.  The  senators  assembled  by  night  in  the  senate- 
house,  and  Cicero  received  them  at  the  door,  but  when  the 
news  was  contradicted  he  took  flight  in  a  litter. 

94.  Octavius  laughed  at  them  and  moved  his  army  nearer 
to  the  city  and  stationed  it  in  the  Campus  Martius.  He 
did  not  then  punish  any  of  the  praetors,  not  even  Crassus 
who  had  rushed  off  to  Picenum,  although  the  latter  was 
brought  before  him  just  as  he  was  caught,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  slave.  He  pardoned  all  in  order  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion for  clemency.  But  not  long  afterward  they  were  put 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He  ordered  that  the  public 
money  on  the  Janiculum  or  elsewhere  be  brought  to  him, 
and  that  the  amount  that  had  been  previously  ordered  to  be 
paid  on  the  motion  of  Cicero  be  distributed;  that  is,  he 
divided  2500  drachmas  per  man  and  promised  to  give  them 
the  remainder.  Then  he  took  his  departure  from  the  city 
until  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  by  the  comitia.  Having 
been  elected,  together  with  Quintus  Pedius,  whom  he  de- 
sired to  have  as  his  colleague,  and  who  had  given  to  him  his 
own  portion  of  his  inheritance  from  Caesar,  he  entered  the 
city  as  consul.  He  offered  the  usual  sacrifices,  and  twelve 
vultures  were  seen;  the  same  number,  they  say,  that  ap- 
peared to  Romulus  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city. 
After  the  sacrifices  he  caused  his  adoption  by  his  father  to 
be  ratified  again,  according  to  the  lex  curiata,  — that  is, 
by  a  popular  vote,  — for  the  parts  into  which  the  tribes,  or 
the  common  people,  are  divided  are  called  curice,  just  as  I 
suppose  the  similar  divisions  among  the  Greeks  are  called 
phratrice.     Among  the  Romans  this  was  the  method  of 
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7"  adoption  most  in  accordance  with  law  in  the  case  of  or-  43 
phans;  and  those  who  follow  it  have  the  same  rights  as  real 
sons  in  respect  of  the  relatives  and  the  freedmen  of  the  per- 
sons who  adopt  them.  Among  the  other  splendid  acces- 
sories of  Caesar  was  a  large  number  of  freedmen,  many  of 
them  rich,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  principal  reason  why 
Octavius  wanted  the  adoption  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
addition  to  the  former  adoption  which  came  to  him  by 
Caesar's  will.1 

Chapter  XIV 

Indictment  and  Trial  of  Caesar's  Murderers  —  The  Senate  rescinds  its 
Decrees  against  Antony  and  Lepidus — Flight  of  Decimus  Brutus  — 
He  is  captured  and  put  to  Death 

95.  He  caused  a  new  law  to  be  passed  to  repeal  the  one 
which  declared  Dolabella  a  public  enemy,  and  also  to  punish 
the  murder  of  Caesar.  Indictments  were  found  forthwith, 
the  friends  of  Caesar  bringing  accusations  against  some  for 
actual  participation  in  the  crime  and  against  others  as  hav- 
ing guilty  knowledge  only.  Several  were  indicted,  and 
among  them  some  who  were  not  in  the  city  when  Caesar 
was  killed.  One  day  was  fixed  by  public  proclamation  for 
the  trial  of  all,  and  judgment  was  taken  against  all  by  default 
while  Octavius  was  overlooking  the  court.  None  of  the 
judges  voted  for  acquittal  except  one  patrician,  who  then 
escaped  with  impunity,  but  was  included  with  others  in  the 
proscription  a  little  later.  It  appears  that  about  this  time 
Quintus  Gallius,  a  city  praetor  and  brother  of  Marcus  Gal- 
lius,  who  was  serving  with  Antony,  asked  Octavius  for  the 

1  Suetonius  says  that  Octavius  obtained  his  first  consulship  in  the 
month  Sextilis  and  that  he  gave  it  his  own  name  (August)  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event  {Aug.  31).  Velleius  says  that  he  entered 
upon  his  consulship  on  the  22A  of  September  and  that  this  was  the  day 
before  he  became  twenty  years  of  age  (ii.  65).  The  Epitome  of  Livy 
(cxix)  says  :  "  The  Senate  showed  little  gratitude  to  Octavius,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  three  leaders  at  Mutina.  The  honor  of  a  triumph  was 
decreed  to  Decimus  Brutus,  who  was  delivered  from  the  siege  of  Mutina 
by  Octavius.  They  did  not  make  sufficiently  grateful  mention  of  Octa- 
vius and  his  soldiers,  for  which  reason,  after  a  reconciliation  had  been 
effected  by  him  with  Antony  through  Marcus  Lepidus,  he  came  to 
Rome  with  his  army,  struck  terror  into  those  who  had  treated  him  un- 
justly, and  was  created  consul  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age." 
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711  command  of  Africa,  and,  being  thus  brought  into  his  pres-  43 
ence,  attempted  to  take  his  life.  His  colleagues  stripped 
him  of  his  prsetorship,  the  people  tore  his  house  down,  and 
the  Senate  condemned  him  to  death.  Octavius  ordered 
him  to  depart  to  his  brother,  and  it  is  said  that  he  took 
ship  and  was  never  seen  again.1 

96.  These  things  accomplished,  Octavius  formed  plans 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Antony,  for  he  had  learned  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius  had  already  collected  twenty  legions  of 
soldiers,  and  he  needed  Antony's  help  against  them.  He 
moved  out  of  the  city  toward  the  Adriatic  coast  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  leisurely  way,  waiting  to  see  what  the  Senate 
would  do.  Pedius  persuaded  the  senators,  after  Octavius 
had  taken  his  departure,  not  to  make  their  differences  with 
each  other  irremediable,  but  to  be  reconciled  to  Lepidus 
and  Antony.  They  foresaw  that  such  a  reconciliation  would 
not  be  for  their  advantage  or  for  that  of  the  country,  but 
would  be  merely  an  assistance  to  Octavius  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Nevertheless,  they  gave  their  approval  and 
assent  to  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  So  the  decrees  de- 
claring Antony  and  Lepidus,  and  the  soldiers  under  them, 
public  enemies,  were  repealed,  and  others  of  a  peaceful 
nature  were  sent  to  them.  Thereupon  Octavius  wrote  and 
congratulated  them,  and  he  promised  to  lend  assistance  to 
Antony  against  Decimus  Brutus  if  he  needed  it.  They 
replied  to  him  at  once  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  eulogized 
him.  Antony  wrote  that  he  would  himself  take  ven- 
geance on  Decimus  for  Caesar's  account  and  on  Plancus2 

1  Suetonius  gives  us  two  different  accounts  of  this  affair  of  Quintus 
Gallius.  One  of  these  says  that  "  Gallius,  while  paying  his  respects  to 
Octavius,  had  a  pair  of  tablets  hidden  under  his  garments.  Octavius 
suspected  him  of  concealing  a  sword,  but  did  not  search  him  lest  he 
should  find  that  it  was  something  else  but  caused  him  presently  to  be 
dragged  away  by  centurions  and  soldiers,  and  subjected  to  torture  like 
a  slave;  and  as  he  confessed  nothing,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
after  digging  out  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands."  The  other  account, 
which  Suetonius  says  was  written  by  Octavius  himself,  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  that  of  Appian  {Aug.  27). 

2  The  movements  of  Plancus  are  minutely  described  in  his  numerous 
letters  to  Cicero.  Although  a  Caesarian,  he  intended  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  republic  and  would  probably  have  done  so  had  not  the  supremacy 
acquired  by  Octavius  at  Rome  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  latter  with 
Antony  made  his  military  position  untenable. 
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7ii  for  his  own,  and  that   then   he    would   join   forces  with  43 
Octavius. 

97.  Such  were  the  letters  which  they  exchanged  with 
each  other.  While  pursuing  Decimus,  Antony  was  joined 
by  Asinius  Pollio  with  two  legions.  Asinius  also  brought 
about  an  arrangement  with  Plancus,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  passed  over  to  Antony  with  three  legions,  so  that 
Antony  now  had  much  the  strongest  force.  Decimus  had 
ten  legions,  of  whom  four>  the  most  experienced  in  war, 
had  suffered  severely  from  famine  and  were  still  enfeebled. 
The  other  six  were  new  levies,  still  untrained  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  their  labors.  As  he  despaired  of  fighting,  he 
decided  to  flee  to  Marcus  Brutus  in  Macedonia.  He  re- 
treated not  by  the  higher  Alps,  but  toward  Ravenna  and 
Aquileia.  Since  Caesar  had  travelled  by  this  route,  Decimus 
proposed  another  longer  and  more  difficult  one  —  to  cross 
the  Rhine  and  traverse  the  wild  country  of  barbarian  tribes. 
Thereupon  the  new  levies,  bewildered  and  fatigued,  were 
the  first  to  desert  him  and  join  Octavius.  After  them  the 
four  older  legions  joined  Antony,  and  the  auxiliaries  did 
the  same,  except  a  body-guard  of  Gallic  horse.  Then 
Decimus  allowed  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  return  to 
their  own  homes,  and,  after  distributing  among  them  the 
gold  he  had  with  him,  proceeded  toward  the  Rhine  with  300 
followers,  the  only  ones  who  remained.  As  it  was  difficult 
to  cross  the  river  with  so  few,  he  was  now  abandoned  by 
all  the  others  except  ten.  He  put  on  Gallic  clothing,  and, 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  language,  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey  with  these,  passing  himself  off  as  a  Gaul.  He 
no  longer  followed  the  longer  route,  but  went  toward  Aquileia, 
thinking  that  he  should  escape  notice  by  reason  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  force.1 

98.  Having  been  captured  by  robbers  and  bound,  he 
asked  them  who  was  the  chief  of  this  Gallic  tribe.  He  was 
informed  that  it  was  Camillus,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  done 
many  favors.  So  he  told  them  to  bring  him  to  Camillus. 
When  the  latter  saw  him  led  in,  he  greeted  him  in  a  friendly 
way  in  public,  and  scolded  those  who  had  bound  him,  for 
putting  an  indignity  on  so  great  a  man  through  ignorance; 

1  Appian's  geography  is  much  in  need  of  amendment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  trace  the  route  taken  by  Decimus  from  this  description. 
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i  but  he  sent  word  to  Antony  secretly.  Antony  was  some-  43 
what  touched  by  this  change  of  fortune,  and  was  not  willing 
to  see  Decimus,  but  he  ordered  Camillus  to  kill  him  and 
send  his  head  to  himself.1  When  he  saw  the  head  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  bury  it.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Decimus,  who  had  been  Caesar's  pragfect  of  horse  and  had 
governed  Farther  Gaul 2  under  him  and  had  been  desig- 
nated by  him  for  the  consulship  the  coming  year  and  for 
the  governorship  of  Hither  Gaul.  He  was  the  next  of  the 
murderers  after  Trebonius  to  meet  punishment,  within  a 
year  and  a  half  of  the  assassination.  About  the  same  time 
Minucius  Basilus,  another  of  Caesar's  murderers,  was  killed 
by  his  slaves,  some  of  whom  he  was  castrating  by  way  of 
punishment. 

Appendix 

Antony  to  Hirtius  and  Octavius 
[From  the  13th  Philippic  of  Cicero] 

When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Trebonius  I  was  both  glad 
and  sorry.  It  rejoiced  me  to  know  that  a  wretch  had  paid 
the  penalty  due  to. the  ashes  and  bones  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  men,  and  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  had  over- 
taken him  within  the  term  of  the  revolving  year,  and  that 
punishment  for  the  parricidal  act  is  either  accomplished  or 
impending.     I  mourn  that  Dolabella  was  voted  an  enemy 

1  Velleius  (ii.  64)  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  death 
of  Decimus.  "Decimus  Brutus,"  he  says,  "deserted  first  by  Plancus 
and  afterwards  plotted  against  by  him,  seeing  his  army  melting  away, 
took  to  flight  and  accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  nobleman  named 
Camelus,  in  whose  house  he  was  found  by  Antony's  emissaries  and 
slain."  The  Epitome  of  Livy  (cxx.)  says  that  Decimus  was  put  to 
death  by  Capenas  Sequanus  by  order  of  Antony,  into  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen. 

2  ttjs  TraAaias  KeATU<fjs;  "  older  Gaul,"  which,  as  Appian  himself  tells 
us  in  iv.  2,  infra,  means  that  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  was  held 
by  the  Romans  before  Caesar's  conquests.  Yet  we  know  from  ii.  ill, 
supra,  that  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Decimus  Brutus  by  Caesar  just  before  he  embarked  for  Africa.  These 
facts  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  original  text  was  irepaias  instead 
of  7raAaiay. 

VOL.  II  —  U 
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711  as  soon  as  he  had  put  the  assassin  to  death,  and  that  the 
son  of  a  buffoon  should  seem  dearer  to  the  Roman  people 
than  Gaius  Caesar,  the  father  of  his  country.  Most  grievous 
is  it  that  you,  Aulus  Hirtius,  loaded  as  you  are  with  Caesar's 
benefactions,  and  left  by  him  in  a  condition  that  must  be 
a  surprise  to  yourself,  and  you,  O  boy,  who  owe  everything 
to  his  name,  should  so  conduct  yourselves  that  Dolabella 
should  be  condemned  by  law,  and  this  pest  [Decimus  Brutus] 
delivered  from  siege,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  strengthened 
as  much  as  possible.  You  look  upon  the  present  state  of 
things  too  much  as  you  have  viewed  the  past.  You  call 
Pompey's  camp  the  Senate.  You  have  taken  the  vanquished 
Cicero  for  a  leader.  You  are  strengthening  Macedonia  with 
armies.  You  have  placed  Africa  in  charge  of  Varus,  who 
was  twice  taken  prisoner.  You  have  sent  Cassius  into  Syria. 
You  have  allowed  Casca  to  hold  the  tribuneship.  You  have 
taken  away  the  revenues  of  the  Luperci  assigned  to  them  by 
Caesar.  You  have  abolished  the  colonies  of  veterans  estab- 
lished by  law  and  senatus  consultum.  You  promise  to  restore 
to  the  Massilians  what  was  taken  from  them  by  the  law  of 
war.  Do  you  forget  that  under  the  law  of  Hirtius  no  Pom- 
peian  who  lives  can  hold  office?  You  have  supplied  Brutus 
with  the  money  of  Apuleius.  You  applauded  the  execution 
of  Paetus  and  Menedemus,  Caesar's  hosts,  who  had  been 
given  the  citizenship  by  him.  You  took  no  notice  of  Theo- 
pompus  when  he  was  stripped  and  driven  out  by  Trebonius 
and  fled  to  Alexandria.  You  tolerate  Servius  Galba  in  your 
camp  girded  with  the  same  dagger  [with  which  he  stabbed 
Caesar].  You  have  enlisted  my  soldiers  and  the  veterans 
under  pretence  of  exterminating  those  who  killed  Caesar, 
and  have  hurled  them,  in  ignorance  of  what  they  were  doing, 
against  their  quaestor,  their  general,  their  comrades.  In 
short,  what  have  you  not  approved  of,  what  have  you  not 
done,  that  Pompey  himself  would  do  if  he  could  come 
to  life,  or  his  son  if  he  were  at  home?  Finally,  you  say 
that  peace  is  not  possible  unless  I  let  Brutus  go  free  or 
supply  him  with  corn.  What?  Is  this  the  opinion  of  those 
veterans  who  can  still  choose  their  own  course?  Since  you 
have  sold  yourselves  for  adulation  and  poisoned  gifts,  .  . 
But  you  say  you  are  bringing  aid  to  beleaguered  soldiers.  I 
will  not  hinder  them  from  escaping  and  going  where  they 
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please  if  they  will  let  that  man  perish  who  has  deserved  to  43 
perish.  You  write  me  that  mention  has  been  made  of  peace 
in  the  Senate,  and  of  five  ambassadors  of  consular  rank.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  those  who  drove  me  headlong  when 
I  offered  the  fairest  conditions,  and  was  even  thinking  of 
abating  some  part  of  them,  can  contemplate  any  moderate 
or  humane  act.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  those  who  voted 
Dolabella  an  enemy  for  his  most  righteous  deed  could  spare 
me,  who  hold  the  same  sentiments  with  him.  Wherefore 
you  ought  rather  to  reflect  whether  it  is  more  fitting,  and 
more  useful  to  our  party,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Trebonius 
or  that  of  Caesar,  and  whether  it  is  more  equitable  for  us  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  bringing  to  life  the  cause  of 
Pompey  that  has  so  often  had  its  throat  cut,  or  to  combine, 
so  that  we  be  not  a  laughing-stock  to  our  enemies,  who  will 
be  the  gainers  whichever  of  us  shall  fall.  Fortune  itself 
has  thus  far  shunned  that  spectacle,  that  it  might  not  behold 
two  armies  belonging  to  one  body  fighting  each  other, 
with  Cicero  for  trainer,  who  is  a  happy  man  in  so  far  as  he 
can  deceive  you  with  the  same  compliments  with  which  he 
boasted  that  he  deceived  Caesar.  I  am  resolved  to  endure 
no  affront  either  to  myself  or  to  my  friends,  nor  to  desert 
the  party  that  Pompey  hated,  nor  to  allow  the  veterans  to 
be  moved  from  their  settlements  or  be  put  to  the  torture 
one  by  one;  nor  shall  I  come  short  of  the  faith  I  pledged  to 
Dolabella,  nor  violate  my  alliance  with  Lepidus,  that  most 
conscientious  man,  nor  betray  Plancus,  the  partner  of  my 
counsels.  If  the  immortal  gods  aid  me,  as  I  hope,  in  my 
righteous  course,  I  shall  be  glad  to  live;  but  if  another  fate 
awaits  me  I  shall  enjoy  your  punishment  in  advance,  for  if 
the  Pompeians  are  so  insolent  when  vanquished,  what  they 
will  be  when  victorious  you  will  learn  by  experience  rather 
than  myself.  Finally,  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  deci- 
sion is  this,  I  can  bear  the  injuries  that  my  friends  have 
done  me  if  they  are  willing  to  forget  that  they  have  done 
them,  or  if  they  are  ready  to  join  me  in  avenging  Caesar's 
death.  I  do  not  believe  that  ambassadors  are  coming  to 
the  theatre  of  war.  When  they  do  come  I  shall  know  what 
they  demand.1 

1  Cicero  said  that  the  only  answer  made  by  Hirtius  and  Octavius  to 
this  letter  was  to  move  nearer  to  Antony's  works.     {Phil,  xiii.  20.) 
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7"  i.  Thus  was  punishment  visited  upon  two  of  Caesar's 
murderers,  who  were  conquered  in  their  own  provinces, 
Trebonius  in  Asia  and  Decimus  Brutus  in  Gaul.  How 
vengeance  overtook  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  who  were 
the  principal  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  and 
who  controlled  the  territory  from  Syria  to  Macedonia,  and 
had  large  forces  of  cavalry  and  sailors,  and  more  than  twenty 
legions  of  infantry,  together  with  ships  and  money,  this 
fourth  book  of  the  Civil  Wars  will  show.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  these  events  came  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the 
proscribed  in  Rome  and  the  sufferings  consequent  thereon, 
the  like  of  which  cannot  be  recalled  among  the  civil  com- 
motions or  wars  of  the  Greeks,  or  those  of  the  Romans 
themselves  save  only  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  who  was  the  first 
to  put  his  enemies  on  a  proscription  list.  Marius  searched 
for  his  and  punished  those  whom  he  found,  but  Sulla  pro- 
claimed large  rewards  to  persons  who  should  kill  the  pro- 
scribed and  severe  punishment  to  those  who  should  conceal 
them.  But  what  took  place  in  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
I  have  previously  narrated  in  the  history  relating  to  them. 
The  following  events  came  next  in  order. 

2.  Octavius  and  Antony  composed  their  differences  on 
a  small,  gradually  sloping  islet  in  the  river  Lavinius,  near 
the  city  of  Mutina.  Each  had  five  legions  of  soldiers  whom 
they  stationed  opposite  each  other,  after  which  each  pro- 
ceeded with  300  men  to  the  bridges  over  the  river.     Lepidus 
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[  himself  went  before  them,  searched  the  island,  and  shook  43 
his  military  cloak  as  a  signal  to  them  to  come.  Then  each 
left  his  three  hundred  in  charge  of  friends  on  the  bridges 
and  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  island  in  plain  sight, 
and  there  the  three  sat  together  in  council,  Octavius  in  the 
centre  because  he  was  consul.  They  were  in  conference 
from  morning  till  night  for  two  days,  and  came  to  these 
decisions:  That  Octavius  should  resign  the  consulship  and 
that  Ventidius  should  take  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  year; 
that  a  new  magistracy  for  quieting  the  civil  dissensions  should 
be  created  by  law,  which  Lepidus,  Antony,  and  Octavius 
should  hold  for  five  years  with  consular  power  (for  this 
name  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  dictator,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  Antony's  decree  abolishing  the  dictatorship);  that 
these  three  should  at  once  designate  the  yearly  magistrates 
of  the  city  for  the  five  years;  that  a  distribution  of  the 
provinces  should  be  made,  giving  to  Antony  the  whole  of 
Gaul  except  the  part  bordering  the  Pyrenees  Mountains, 
which  was  called  Old  Gaul.  The  latter,  together  with  Spain, 
was  assigned  to  Lepidus,  while  Octavius  was  to  have  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  vicinity 
thereof. 

3.  Thus  was  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  divided  by 
the  triumvirate  among  themselves.  The  assignment  of  the 
parts  beyond  the  Adriatic  only  was  postponed,  since  these 
were  still  under  the  control  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  against 
whom  Antony  and  Octavius  were  to  wage  war.  Lepidus 
was  to  be  consul  the  following  year  and  to  remain  in  the 
city  to  do  what  was  needful  there,  meanwhile  governing 
Spain  by  proxy.  He  was  to  retain  three  of  his  legions  to 
guard  the  city,  and  to  divide  the  other  seven  between 
Octavius  and  Antony,  three  to  the  former  and  four  to  the 
latter,  so  that  each  of  them  might  lead  twenty  legions  to 
the  war.  To  encourage  the  army  with  the  expectation  of 
booty  they  promised  them,  beside  other  gifts,  eighteen  cities 
of  Italy  as  colonies  —  cities  which  excelled  in  wealth,  in  the 
fertility  of  their  territory,  and  in  handsome  houses,  and 
which  were  to  be  divided  among  them  (land,  buildings,  and 
all),  just  as  though  they  had  been  captured  from  an  enemy 
in  war.  The  most  renowned  among  these  were  Capua, 
Rhegium,  Venusia,  Beneventum,  Nuceria,  Ariminum,  and 
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7"  Vibo.1  Thus  were  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Italy  marked 
out  for  the  soldiers.  But  they  decided  to  destroy  their 
personal  enemies  beforehand,  so  that  the  latter  should  not 
interfere  with  their  arrangements  while  they  were  carrying 
on  war  abroad.  Having  come  to  these  decisions,  they  re- 
duced them  to  writing,  and  Octavius,  as  consul,  communi- 
cated them  to  the  soldiers,  all  except  the  proscriptions. 
When  the  soldiers  heard  them  they  applauded  and  embraced 
each  other  in  token  of  mutual  reconciliation. 

4.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  many  fear- 
ful prodigies  and  portents  were  observed  at  Rome.  Dogs 
howled  exactly  like  wolves  —  a  fearful  sign.  Wolves  darted 
through  the  forum  —  an  animal  unused  to  the  city.  Cattle 
used  the  human  voice.  A  newly  born  infant  spoke.  Sweat 
issued  from  statues ;  some  even  sweated  blood.  Loud  voices 
of  men  were  heard  and  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  tramp 
of  horses  where  none  could  be  seen.  Many  fearful  signs 
were  observed  around  the  sun,  there  were  showers  of  stones, 
and  continuous  lightning  fell  upon  the  sacred  temples 
and  images;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Senate  sent  for 
diviners  and  soothsayers  from  Etruria.  The  oldest  of  them 
said  that  the  kingly  rule  of  former  times  was  corning  back, 
and  that  they  would  all  be  slaves  except  himself,  whereupon 
he  closed  his  mouth  and  held  his  breath  till  he  was  dead. 


Chapter  II 

Proscription  decreed  by  the  Triumvirs  —  First  Massacre  —  The  Trium- 
virs enter  the  City  —  Text  of  the  Proscription 

5.  As  soon  as  the  triumvirs  were  by  themselves  they 
joined  in  making  a  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  They  put  on  the  list  those  whom  they  suspected 
because  of  their  power,  and  also  their  personal  enemies, 
and  they  swapped  their  own  relatives  and  friends  with  each 
other  for  death,  both  then  and  later.  For  they  made  addi- 
tions to  the  catalogue  from  time  to  time,  some  on  the  ground 
of  enmity,  others  for  a  grudge  merely,  or  because  the  vic- 

1  A  town  in  Bruttium,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hipponium  —  the 
modern  Monte  Leone. 
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m  tims  were  friends  of  their  enemies  or  enemies  of  their  43 
friends.  Some  were  proscribed  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
for  the  triumvirs  needed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  war,  since  the  revenue  from  Asia  had  been  paid  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  still  collecting  it,  and  the 
kings  and  satraps  were  cooperating  with  them.  So  the 
triumvirs  were  short  of  money  because  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially Italy,  was  exhausted  by  wars  and  exactions;  for 
which  reason  they  levied  very  heavy  contributions  from  the 
plebeians  and  finally  even  from  women,  and  contemplated 
taxes  on  sales  and  rents.  Some  were  proscribed  because 
they  had  handsome  villas  or  city  residences.  The  number 
of  senators  who  were  sentenced  to  death  and  confiscation 
was  about  300,  and  of  the  so-called  knights  about.  2000. 
There  were  brothers  and  uncles  of  the  triumvirs  in  the  list 
of  the  proscribed,  and  also  some  of  the  lieutenants  serving 
under  them  who  had  had  some  difficulty  with  the  leaders, 
or  with  their  fellow-lieutenants. 

6.  As  they  left  the  conference  to  proceed  to  Rome  they 
postponed  the  proscription  of  the  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims, but  they  decided  to  send  executioners  in  advance  and 
without  warning  to  kill  twelve,  or,  as  some  say,  seventeen, 
of  the  most  important  ones,  among  whom  was  Cicero. 
Four  of  these  were  slain  immediately,  either  at  banquets  or 
as  they  were  met  on  the  streets.  Search  was  made  for  the 
others  in  temples  and  houses.  There  was  a  sudden  panic 
which  lasted  through  the  night,  and  a  running  to  and  fro 
with  cries  and  lamentation  as  in  a  captured  city.  When 
it  was  known  that  men  had  been  seized  and  massacred, 
although  nobody  had  been  previously  sentenced  by  pro- 
scription, every  man  thought  that  he  was  the  one  whom  the 
pursuers  were  in  search  of.  In  despair  some  were  on  the 
point  of  burning  their  own  houses,  and  others  the  public 
buildings,  or  of  committing  some  terrible  deed  in  their 
frenzied  state  before  the  blow  should  fall  upon  them;  and 
they  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  consul  Pedius  hurried 
around  with  heralds  and  encouraged  them,  telling  them  to 
wait  till  daylight  and  get  more  accurate  information.  When 
morning  came  Pedius,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, published  the  list  of  seventeen  as  deemed  the  sole 
authors  of  the  civil  strife  and  the  only  ones  condemned. 
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711  To  the  rest  he  pledged  the  public  faith,  being  ignorant  of  4} 
the  determinations  of  the  triumvirs.     Pedius  died  in  con- 
sequence of  fatigue  the  following  night. 

7.  The  triumvirs  entered  the  city  separately  on  three 
successive  days,  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  each  with 
a  praetorian  cohort  and  one  legion.  As  they  arrived,  the 
city  was  speedily  filled  with  arms  and  military  standards, 
disposed  in  the  most  advantageous  places.  A  public  assem- 
bly was  forthwith  convened  in  the  midst  of  these  armed 
men,  and  the  tribune  Publius  Titius  proposed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  new  magistracy  for  settling  the  present  dis- 
orders, to  consist  of  three  men  to  hold  office  for  five  years, 
namely,  Lepidus,  Antony,  and  Octavius,  with  the  same 
power  as  consuls.  (Among  the  Greeks  these  would  have 
been  called  harmosts,  which  is  the  name  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  to  those  whom  they  appointed  over  their  subject  states.) 
No  time  was  given  for  consideration  of  this  measure,  nor  was 
a  future  day  appointed  for  voting  on  it,  but  it  was  passed 
forthwith.  That  same  night,  the  proscription  of  130  men 
in  addition  to  the  seventeen  was  proclaimed  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  a  little  later  150  more,  and  additions 
to  the  lists  were  constantly  made  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  condemned  or  killed  by  mistake,  so  that  they 
might  seem  to  have  perished  justly.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  heads  of  all  the  victims  should  be  brought  to  the 
triumvirs  in  order  to  adjust  the  rewards,  which  to  a  free 
person  were  payable  in  money  and  to  a  slave  in  both  money 
and  freedom.  All  were  required  to  afford  opportunity  for 
searching  their  houses.  Those  who  received  fugitives,  or 
concealed  them,  or  refused  to  allow  search  to  be  made,  were 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  proscribed,  and  those 
who  informed  against  concealers  were  allowed  the  same 
rewards  [as  those  who  killed  the  proscribed]. 

8.  The  proscription  was  in  the  following  words:  "Marcus 
Lepidus,  Mark  Antony,  and  Octavius  Caesar,  chosen  by  the 
people  to  set  in  order  and  regulate  the  republic,  do  declare 
that,  had  not  perfidious  scoundrels  begged  for  mercy  and 
when  they  obtained  it  become  the  enemies  of  their  bene- 
factors and  conspired  against  them,  neither  would  Gaius 
Caesar  have  been  slain  by  those  whom  he  saved  by  his 
clemency  after  capturing  them  in  war,  whom  he  admitted 
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to  his  friendship  and  upon  whom  he  heaped  offices,  honors,  43 
and  gifts;  nor  should  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  se- 
verity against  those  who  have  insulted  us  and  declared  us 
public  enemies.  Now,  seeing  that  the  malice  of  those, 
who  have  conspired  against  us  and  from  whom  Gaius  Caesar 
suffered,  cannot  be  overcome  by  kindness,  we  prefer  to 
anticipate  our  enemies  rather  than  suffer  at  their  hands. 
Let  no  one  who  sees  what  both  Caesar  and  ourselves  have 
suffered  consider  our  action  unjust,  cruel,  or  immoderate. 
Although  Caesar  was  clothed  with  supreme  power,  although 
he  was  pontifex  maximus,  although  he  had  overthrown  and 
added  to  our  sway  the  nations  most  formidable  to  the 
Romans,  although  he  was  the  first  man  to  attempt  the  un- 
tried sea  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Romans,  this 
man  was  slain  in  a  public  and  sacred  place  designated  as 
the  senate-house,  under  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  with  twenty- 
three  dastardly  wounds,  by  men  whom  he  had  taken  pris- 
oners in  war  and  had  spared,  some  of  whom  he  had  named 
as  co-heirs  of  his  wealth.  After  this  execrable  crime,  in- 
stead of  arresting  the  guilty  wretches,  the  rest  sent  them 
forth  as  commanders  and  governors,  in  which  capacity  they 
seized  upon  the  public  money  with  which  they  are  collect- 
ing an  army  against  us  and  are  seeking  reinforcements  from 
barbarians  ever  hostile  to  Roman  rule.  Cities  subject  to 
Rome  that  would  not  obey  them  they  have  burned,  or 
ravaged,  or  levelled  to  the  ground ;  other  cities  they  have 
forced  by  terror  to  bear  arms  against  the  country  and 
against  us. 

9.  "Some  of  them  we  have  punished  already;  and  by  the 
aid  of  divine  providence  you  shall  see  the  rest  punished 
presently.  Although  the  chief  part  of  this  work  has  been 
finished  by  us  or  is  well  in  hand,  appertaining  to  Spain  and 
Gaul  as  well  as  to  Italy,  one  task  still  remains,  and  that  is 
to  march  against  Caesar's  assassins  beyond  the  sea.  On 
the  eve  of  undertaking  this  foreign  war  for  you,  we  do  not 
consider  it  safe,  either  for  you  or  for  us,  to  leave  other  ene- 
mies behind  to  take  advantage  of  our  absence  and  watch  for 
opportunities  during  the  war.  We  think  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  such  an  emergency,  but  that  we  ought  rather 
to  sweep  them  out  of  our  pathway,  once  for  all,  seeing  that 
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712  they  began  the  war  against  us  when  they  voted  us  and  the  43 
armies  under  us  public  enemies. 

10.  "  What  vast  numbers  of  citizens  have  they  doomed 
to  destruction  with  us,  disregarding  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  and  the  reprobation  of  mankind !  We  shall  not  deal 
harshly  with  any  multitude  of  men,  nor  shall  we  count  as 
enemies  all  who  have  opposed  us  or  plotted  against  us,  or 
those  distinguished  for  their  riches  merely,  their  estates, 
or  their  high  position;  nor  shall  we  go  to  the  same  lengths 
as  another  man  who  held  the  supreme  power  before  us,  when 
he,  too,  was  regulating  the  commonwealth  in  civil  convul- 
sions, and  whom  you  named  the  Fortunate  1  on  account  of 
his  success;  and  yet  necessarily  three  persons  will  have 
more  enemies  than  one.  We  shall  take  vengeance  only  on 
the  worst  and  most  guilty.  This  we  shall  do  for  your  inter- 
est no  less  than  for  our  own,  for  while  we  keep  up  our  con- 
flicts you  will  all  be  involved  necessarily  in  great  dangers. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  also  to  do  something  to  quiet  the 
army,  which  has  been  insulted,  irritated,  and  decreed  a 
public  enemy  by  our  common  foes.  Although  we  might 
arrest  on  the  spot  whomsoever  we  please,  we  prefer  to  pro- 
scribe rather  than  seize  them  unawares;  and  this,  too,  on 
your  account,  so  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  enraged 
soldiers  to  exceed  their  orders,  but  that  they  may  be  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  number  designated  by  name,  and  spare 
the  others  according  to  order. 

11.  "  In  God's  name  then,2  let  no  one  harbor  any  one  of 
those  whose  names  are  hereto  appended,  or  conceal  them, 
or  send  them  away,  or  be  corrupted  by  their  money.  Who- 
ever shall  be  detected  in  saving,  or  aiding,  or  conniving 
with  them  we  will  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed  without 
allowing  any  excuse  or  pardon.  Those  who  kill  the  pro- 
scribed and  bring  us  their  heads  shall  receive  the  following 
rewards:  to  a  free  man  25,000  Attic  drachmas  per  head;  to 
a  slave  his  freedom  and  10,000  Attic  drachmas  and  his 
master's  right  of  citizenship.  Informers  shall  receive  the 
same  rewards.     In  order  that  they  may  remain  unknown 

1  Sulla;    see  i.  97  supra. 

2  ayodf]  tx'XV  Toivvv :  an  exclamation  of  a  religious  sort  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  quod  felix  faustumquc  sit.  It  has  no  exact  equivalent  in 
English. 
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711  the  names  of  those  who  receive  the  rewards  shall  not  be  43 
inscribed  in  our  registers."     Such  was  the  language  of  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ren- 
dered from  Latin  into  Greek.1 


Chapter  III 

The  Triumvirs  put  some  of  their  Own  Near  Relatives  on  the  List  of  the 
Proscribed  —  Terrible  Panic  in  the  City  —  Domestic  Servants  as 
Informers  and  Assassins  —  Scenes  of  Agony  and  Horror  —  Some 
Remarkable  Cases 

12.  Lepidus  was  the  first  to  begin  the  work  of  proscrip- 
tion, and  his  brother  Paulus  was  the  first  on  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.  Antony  came  next,  and  the  second  name  on 
the  list  was  that  of  his  uncle,  Lucius  Caesar.2  These  two 
men  had  been  the  first  to  vote  Lepidus  and  Antony  public 
enemies.  The  third  and  fourth  victims  were  relatives  of 
the  consuls-elect  for  the  coming  year,  namely,  Plotius,  the 
brother  of  Plancus,  and  Quintus,  the  father-in-law  of  Asin- 
nius.  These  four  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  their  dignity  as  to  produce  terror 
and  despair,  so  that  none  of  the  proscribed  might  hope  to 
escape.  Among  the  proscribed  was  Thoranius,  who  was 
said  by  some  to  have  been  a  tutor  of  Octavius.  When  the 
lists  were  published,  the  gates  and  all  the  other  exits  from 
the  city,  the  harbor,  the  marshes,  the  pools,  and  every 
other  place  that  was  suspected  as  adapted  to  flight  or  con- 
cealment, were  occupied  by  soldiers;  the  centurions  were 
charged  to  scour  the  surrounding  country.  All  these  things 
took  place  simultaneously. 

13.  Straightway,  throughout  city  and  country,  wherever 
each  one  happened  to  be  found,  there  were  sudden  arrests 
and  murder  in  various  forms,  and  decapitations  for  the  sake 
of  the  rewards  when  the  head  should  be  shown;  also  undig- 
nified flights  in  strange  costumes,  of  persons  hitherto  well 

1  This  is  the  only  copy  of  this  hideous  instrument  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  text  corresponds  with  all  that  we  glean  from  other 
authorities  concerning  it. 

2  Both  Dion  and  Appian  say  that  Lucius  Caesar  and  Lucius  Paulus 
were  allowed  to  escape.     See  Sec.  37  infra. 
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dressed.  Some  descended  into  wells,  others  into  filthy  43 
sewers.  Some  took  refuge  in  chimneys.  Others  crouched 
in  the  deepest  silence  under  the  thick-set  tiles  of  their 
roofs.  Some  were  not  less  fearful  of  their  wives  and  ill- 
disposed  children  than  of  the  murderers.  Others  feared 
their  freedmen  and  their  slaves;  creditors  feared  their 
debtors  and  neighbors  feared  neighbors  who  coveted  their 
lands.  There  was  a  sudden  outburst  of  previously  smoul- 
dering hates  and  a  shocking  change  in  the  condition  of  sen- 
ators, consulars,  praetors,  tribunes  (men  who  were  about  to 
enter  upon  those  offices,  or  who  had  already  held  them), 
who  threw  themselves  with  lamentations  at  the  feet  of  their 
own  slaves,  giving  to  the  servant  the  character  of  savior  and 
master.  It  was  most  lamentable  that  even  after  submitting 
to  this  humiliation  they  did  not  obtain  pity. 

14.  Every  kind  of  calamity  was  rife,  but  not  as  in  or- 
dinary sedition  or  military  occupation,  for  in  those  cases 
the  people  had  to  fear  only  the  members  of  the  opposite 
faction,  or  the  enemy,  and  could  rely  on  their  own  domes- 
tics. But  now  they  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of  the 
assassins,  for  as  the  former  had  nothing  to  fear  on  their 
own  account,  as  in  ordinary  seditions  or  wars,  they  were 
suddenly  transformed  from  domestics  into  enemies,  either 
from  some  concealed  hatred,  or  in  order  to  obtain  the  pub- 
lished rewards,  or  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gold  and 
silver  in  their  masters'  houses.  For  these  reasons  each  one 
became  treacherous  to  the  household,  preferring  his  own 
gain  to  compassion  for  the  home.  Those  who  were  faith- 
ful and  well-disposed  feared  to  aid,  or  conceal,  or  connive 
at  the  escape  of  the  victims,  because  such  acts  made  them 
liable  to  the  very  same  punishments.  This  was  quite 
different  from  the  peril  that  befell  the  seventeen  men  first 
condemned.  Then  there  was  no  proscription,  but  certain 
persons  were  arrested  unexpectedly,  and  as  all  feared 
similar  treatment  all  sheltered  each  other.  After  the  pro- 
scriptions some  immediately  became  the  betrayers  of  all. 
Others,  being  free  from  danger  themselves  and  eager  for 
gain,  became  hunting  dogs  for  the  murderers  for  the  sake 
of  the  rewards.  Of  the  remainder,  some  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  slain,  and  their  private  gains  turned  their 
thoughts  away  from   the   public   calamities;  others,   more 
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prudent  and  upright,  were  palsied  with  consternation.  It  43 
seemed  most  astounding  to  them,  when  they  reflected  upon 
it,  that  while  other  states  afflicted  by  civil  strife  had  been 
rescued  by  harmonizing  the  factions,  in  this  case  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  leaders  had  wrought  ruin  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  their  agreement  with  each  other  had  had  like 
consequences  afterwards. 

15.  Some  died  defending  themselves  against  their 
slayers.  Others  made  no  resistance,  considering  the  as- 
sailants not  to  blame.  Some  starved,  or  hanged,  or 
drowned  themselves,  or  flung  themselves  from  their  roofs 
or  into  the  fire.  Some  offered  themselves  to  the  murderers 
or  sent  for  them  when  they  delayed.  Others  concealed 
themselves  and  made  abject  entreaties,  or  dodged,  or  tried 
to  buy  themselves  off.  Some  were  killed  by  mistake,  or  by 
private  malice,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  triumvirs. 
It  was  evident  that  a  corpse  was  not  one  of  the  proscribed 
if  the  head  was  still  attached  to  it,  for  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
scribed were  displayed  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  in  order  to  get  the  rewards. 
Equally  conspicuous  were  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  others 
—  of  wives,  of  children,  of  brothers,  of  slaves,  who  rescued 
the  proscribed  or  planned  for  them  in  various  ways,  and 
died  with  them  when  they  did  not  succeed  in  their  designs. 
Some  even  killed  themselves  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Of  those  who  made  their  escape  some  perished  by  ship- 
wreck, ill  luck  pursuing  them  to  the  last.  Others  were 
preserved,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  become  city  magis- 
trates, commanders  in  war,  and  even  to  enjoy  the  honors 
of  a  triumph.  Such  a  display  of  paradoxes  did  this  time 
afford. 

16.  These  things  took  place  not  in  an  ordinary  city,  not 
in  a  weak  and  petty  kingdom;  but  the  deity  thus  smote  the 
most  powerful  mistress  of  so  many  nations  and  of  land  and 
sea,  and  so  brought  about,  after  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
present  well-ordered  condition.  Other  like  events  had 
taken  place  in  the  time  of  Sulla  and  even  before  him  in  that 
of  Gains  Marius.  The  most  notable  of  these  calamities  I 
have  narrated  in  my  history  of  those  times,  in  which  was 
the  added  horror  that  the  dead  were  cast  away  unburied. 
The  matters  we  are  now  considering  are  the  more  remark- 
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711  able  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  the  triumvirs  and  espe-  43 
cially  of  one  of  them,  who,  by  means  of  his  character  and 
good  fortune,  established  the  government  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, and  left  his  lineage  and  name  to  those  who  now  rule 
after  him.  I  shall  now  run  over  the  most  remarkable  as 
well  as  the  most  shocking  of  these  events,  which  are  all  the 
more  worthy  to  be  remembered  because  they  were  the  last 
of  the  kind.  I  shall  not  speak  of  all,  however,  because 
the  mere  killing,  or  flight,  or  subsequent  return  of  those  who 
were  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs  at  a  later  period  and 
passed  undistinguished  lives  at  home,  is  not  worthy  of 
mention.  I  shall  refer  only  to  those  which  are  calculated 
to  astonish  by  their  extraordinary  nature  or  to  confirm  what 
has  already  been  said.  These  events  are  many,  and  they 
have  been  written  in  numerous  books  by  many  Roman  his- 
torians successively.  By  way  of  summary,  and  to  shorten 
my  narrative,  I  shall  record  a  few  of  each  kind  in  order  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  each  and  to  illustrate  the  happiness  of 
the  present  time. 

Chapter  IV 

The  Tribune  Salvius  slain  at  a  Banquet  —  Annalis  and  Thoranius 
betrayed  by  their  Sons  —  Flight  and  Pursuit  of  Cicero  —  He  is 
killed  —  His  Head  and  Hand  suspended  from  the  Rostra  —  The 
Egnatii,  Ballus  and  Aruntius  —  The  two  Ligarii — Septimius  be- 
trayed by  his  Wife  —  Other  Depraved  Women  —  Statius,  Capito, 
and  Vetulinus  —  Servants  and  their  Masters  —  Curious  Incidents 
—  The  Cases  of  Varus  and  Largus  —  Rufus  is  proscribed  for  the 
Sake  of  his  House 

17.  The  massacre  began,  as  it  happened,  among  those 
who  were  still  in  office,  and  the  first  one  slain  was  the 
tribune  Salvius.  His  was,  according  to  the  laws,  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  office,  endowed  with  the  greatest  powers, 
even  that  of  imprisoning  the  consuls  in  certain  circum- 
stances. Salvius  was  the  tribune  who  had  at  first  prevented 
the  Senate  from  declaring  Antony  a  public  enemy,  but  later 
he  had  cooperated  with  Cicero  in  everything.  When  he 
heard  of  the  agreement  of  the  triumvirs,  and  of  their  hast- 
ening to  the  city,  he  gave  a  banquet  to  his  friends,  believ- 
ing that  he  should  not  have  many  more  opportunities  for 
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doing  so.  Soldiers  burst  in  while  the  feast  was  going  on.  43 
Some  of  the  guests  started  up  in  tumultuous  alarm,  but  the 
centurion  in  command  ordered  them  to  resume  their  places 
and  remain  quiet.  Then,  seizing  Salvius  by  the  hair,  just 
as  he  was,  the  centurion  drew  him  as  far  as  need  be  across 
the  table,  cut  off  his  head,  and  ordered  the  guests  to  stay 
where  they  were  and  make  no  disturbance  unless  they  wished 
to  suffer  a  like  fate.  So  they  remained  after  the  centu- 
rion's departure,  stupefied  and  speechless,  till  the  most 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  reclining  by  the  side  of  the 
tribune's  body.  The  second  one  slain  was  the  praetor 
Minucius,  who  was  holding  the  comitia  in  the  forum. 
Learning  that  the  soldiers  were  seeking  him,  he  fled,  and 
while  he  was  still  running  about  looking  for  a  hiding-place 
he  changed  his  clothes,  and  then  darted  into  a  shop,  send- 
ing away  his  attendants  and  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The 
attendants,  moved  by  shame  and  pity,  lingered  near  the 
place,  and  thus  unintentionally  made  the  discovery  of  the 
praetor  more  easy  to  his  slayers. 

18.  Annalis,  another  praetor,  was  going  around  with  his 
son,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  solicit- 
ing votes  for  him.  Some  friends  who  accompanied  him, 
and  those  who  bore  his  insignia  of  office,  when  they  heard 
that  he  was  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  ran  away  from 
him.  Annalis  took  refuge  with  one  of  his  clients,  who 
had  in  the  suburbs  a  small,  mean  apartment  in  every  way 
despicable,  where  he  remained  safely  concealed  until  his 
son,  suspecting  that  he  had  fled  to  this  client,  guided  the 
murderers  to  the  place.  The  triumvirs  gave  him  his 
father's  fortune  and  raised  him  to  the  aedileship.  As  he 
was  returning  home  drunk  he  fell  into  a  quarrel  about 
something,  and  was  killed  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had 
killed  his  father.  Thoranius,  who  was  not  then  praetor  but 
had  been  such,  and  who  was  the  father  of  a  young  man  who 
was  a  scapegrace  generally,  but  had  great  influence  with 
Antony,  asked  the  centurions  to  postpone  his  death  for  a 
short  time,  till  his  son  could  appeal  to  Antony  for  him. 
They  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  "  He  has  already  appealed, 
but  on  the  other  side."  When  the  old  man  knew  this  he 
asked  for  another  very  short  interval  until  he  could  see  his 
daughter,  and  when  he  saw  her  he  told  her  not  to  claim 
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7ii  her  share  of  the  inheritance  lest  her  brother  should  ask  for  43 
her  death  also  from  Antony.     It  happened  in  the  son's  case 
that,  after  squandering  his  fortune  in  disgraceful  ways,  he 
was  convicted  of  theft  and  sentenced  to  banishment. 

19.  Cicero,  who  had  held  supreme  power  after  Caesar's 
death,  as  much  as  a  public  speaker  could,  was  proscribed, 
together  with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  son 
and  all  of  his  household,  his  faction,  and  his  friends.  He 
fled  in  a  small  boat,  but  as  he  could  not  endure  the  sea- 
sickness, he  landed  and  went  to  a  country  place  of  his  own 
near  Caieta,1  a  town  of  Italy,  which  I  visited  to  gain 
knowledge  of  this  lamentable  affair,  and  here  he  remained 
quiet.  While  the  searchers  were  approaching  (for  of  all 
others  Antony  sought  for  him  most  eagerly  and  the  rest  did 
so  for  Antony's  sake),  crows  flew  into  his  chamber  and 
awakened  him  from  sleep  by  their  croaking,  and  pulled  off 
his  bed-covering  until  his  servants,  perceiving  that  this  was 
a  warning  from  one  of  the  gods,  put  him  in  a  litter  and 
again  conveyed  him  toward  the  sea,  going  cautiously 
through  a  dense  thicket.  Many  soldiers  were  hurrying 
around  in  squads  inquiring  if  Cicero  had  been  seen  any- 
where. Some  people,  moved  by  good-will  and  pity,  said 
that  he  had  already  put  to  sea;  but  a  shoemaker,  a  client 
of  Clodius,  who  had  been  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  Cicero, 
pointed  out  the  path  to  Laena,  the  centurion,  who  was  pur- 
suing with  a  small  force.  The  latter  ran  after  him,  and 
seeing  slaves  mustering  for  the  defence  in  much  larger 
number  than  the  force  under  his  own  command,  he  called 
out  by  way  of  stratagem,  "Come  on,  you  centurions  in  the 
rear,  this  is  the  place;"  whereupon  the  slaves,  thinking 
that  more  soldiers  were  coming,  were  terror-stricken. 

20.  Lama,  although  he  had  been  once  saved  by  Cicero 
when  under  trial,  drew  his  head  out  of  the  litter  and  cut  it 
off,  striking  it  three  times,  or  rather  sawing  it  off  by  reason 

1  All  the  codices  say  Capua,  but  SchweighSuser  gives  two  excellent 
reasons  for  considering  this  a  copyist's  mistake  for  Caieta,  which  Livy 
tells  us  was  the  place.  A  third  reason  for  so  thinking  is  that  Caieta 
was  on  the  sea-shore,  whereas  Capua  was  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land. If  Appian  had  written  the  word  Capua  he  could  hardly  have  said 
immediately  afterward  that  one  of  the  two  parties  conveying  the  news 
to  Antony  took  ship  for  that  purpose. 


Cicero 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophers,  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome 
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11  of  his  inexperience.  He  also  cut  off  the  hand  with  which  43 
Cicero  had  written  the  speeches  against  the  tyranny  of  An- 
tony and  which  he  had  entitled  Philippics  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Demosthenes.  Then  some  of  the  soldiers  hastened 
on  horseback  and  others  on  shipboard  to  convey  the  good 
news  quickly  to  Antony.  The  latter  was  sitting  in  front  of 
the  tribunal  in  the  forum  when  Lama,  a  long  distance  off, 
showed  him  the  head  and  hand  by  lifting  them  up  and 
shaking  them.  Antony  was  delighted  beyond  measure.  He 
crowned  the  centurion  and  gave  him  250,000  Attic  drach- 
mas in  addition  to  the  stipulated  reward  for  killing  the 
man  who  had  been  his  greatest  and  most  bitter  enemy. 
The  head  and  hand  of  Cicero  were  suspended  for  a  long 
time  from  the  rostra  in  the  forum  where  formerly  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  public  speeches,  and  more  people 
came  together  to  behold  this  spectacle  than  had  previously 
come  to  listen  to  him.  It  is  said  that  even  at  his  meals 
Antony  placed  the  head  of  Cicero  before  his  table,  until 
he  became  satiated  with  the  horrid  sight.  Thus  was  Cicero, 
a  man  famous  even  yet  for  his  eloquence,  and  one  who  had 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  his  country  when  he  held 
the  office  of  consul,  slain,  and  insulted  after  his  death. 
His  son  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  Brutus  in  Greece. 
Cicero's  brother,  Quintus,  was  captured,  together  with  his 
son.  He  begged  the  murderers  to  kill  him  before  his  son, 
and  the  son  prayed  that  he  might  be  killed  before  his 
father.  The  murderers  said  that  they  would  grant  both 
requests,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  each 
taking  one,  killed  them  at  the  same  time  according  to 
agreement.1 

21.  The  Egnatii,  father  and  son,  while  embracing  each 
other,  died  by  the  same  blow,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off 
while  the  remainder  of  their  bodies  were  still  locked  to- 
gether. Balbus  sent  his  son  in  advance  of  himself  in  flight 
toward  the  sea  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  too  con- 
spicuous travelling  together,  and  he  followed  at  a  short 
interval.     Somebody  told  him,  either  by  design  or  by  mis- 

1  A  fragment  of  Livy,  preserved  for  us  in  the  writings  of  Seneca 
Rhetor  (Suasortcz,  i.  7)  gives  us  that  historian's  account  of  the  death  of 
Cicero.     It  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  IV,  together  with  other 
extracts  from  ancient  writers  touching  the  same  event. 
VOL.   11 — X 
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7n  take,  that  his  son  had  been  captured.  He  went  back  and  43 
delivered  himself  to  the  murderers.  It  happened,  too,  that 
his  son  perished  by  shipwreck.  Thus  did  ill  luck  add  to 
the  calamities  of  the  time.  Aruntius  had  a  son  who  was 
not  willing  to  fly  without  his  father.  The  latter  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  him  to  seek  his  safety  because  he  was 
young.  His  mother  accompanied  him  to  the  city  gates  and 
returned  only  to  bury  her  slain  husband.  When  she  learned 
that  her  son  also  had  perished  at  sea  she  starved  herself  to 
death.     Such  examples  were  there  of  good  and  bad  sons. 

22.  Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ligarius,  being  pro- 
scribed together,  hid  themselves  in  an  oven  till  their  slaves 
found  them,  when  one  of  them  was  killed  and  the  other  fled. 
When  the  latter  learned  that  his  brother  had  perished  he 
threw  himself  from  a  bridge  into  the  Tiber.  Some  fisher- 
men seized  him  thinking  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  water 
instead  of  leaping  in.  He  resisted  rescue  and  tried  to 
throw  himself  into  the  river  again.  When  he  was  over- 
come by  the  fishermen  he  exclaimed,  "You  are  not  saving 
me,  but  ruining  yourselves  by  helping  one  who  is  pro- 
scribed." Nevertheless  they  had  pity  on  him  and  saved 
him  until  some  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  bridge  saw 
him,  ran  to  him,  and  cut  off  his  head.  One  of  two  brothers 
threw  himself  into  the  river  and  one  of  his  slaves  searched 
for  the  body  five  days.  At  last  he  found  it,  and  as  it  was 
still  possible  to  recognize  it,  he  cut  off  the  head  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward.  The  other  brother  had  concealed  him- 
self in  a  dung-heap  and  another  slave  betrayed  him.  The 
murderers  disdained  to  go  into  the  heap,  but  thrust  their 
spears  into  him  and  dragged  him  out.  They  then  cut  off 
his  head,  just  as  he  was,  without  washing  it.  Another  one 
seeing  his  brother  arrested  ran  up  to  him,  not  knowing  that 
he  was  himself  proscribed  also,  and  said,  "  Kill  me  instead 
of  him."1  The  centurion,  having  the  proscription  list  at 
hand,  said,  "  Your  request  is  a  proper  one,  for  your  name 
comes  before  his."  And  so  saying,  he  killed  both  of  them 
in  due  order.  Let  these  serve  as  examples  in  the  case  of 
brothers. 

1  ty\  KTeivare  irpb  tovtov.  This  may  mean,  "kill  me  before  him," 
or  "  kill  me  instead  of  him."  The  latter  was  the  meaning  intended, 
but  the  centurion  interpreted  it  the  other  way  for  the  sake  of  the  jest. 
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23.  Ligarius  was  concealed  by  his  wife,  who  communi-  43 
cated  the  secret  to  only  one  female  slave.     Having  been 
betrayed  by  the  latter,  she  followed  her  husband's  head  as 

it  was  carried  away,  crying  out,  "I  sheltered  him;  those 
who  give  shelter  are  to  share  the  punishment."  As  nobody 
killed  her  or  informed  of  her,  she  came  to  the  triumvirs 
and  accused  herself  before  them.  Being  moved  by  her  love 
for  her  husband  they  pretended  not  to  see  her.  So  she 
starved  herself  to  death.  I  have  mentioned  her  in  this 
place  because  she  failed  to  save  her  husband  and  would  not 
survive  him.  I  shall  refer  to  those  who  were  successful  in 
their  devotion  to  their  husbands  when  I  speak  of  the  men 
ivho  escaped.  Other  women  betrayed  their  husbands  in- 
famously. Among  these  was  the  wife  of  Septimius,  who 
bad  an  amour  with  a  certain  friend  of  Antony.  Being  im- 
patient to  exchange  this  illicit  connection  for  matrimony, 
she  besought  Antony  through  her  paramour *  to  rid  her  of 
tier  husband.  Septimius  was  at  once  put  on  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.  He  learned  this  fact  from  his  wife,  and  in 
ignorance  of  his  domestic  ills  prepared  for  flight.  She,  as 
though  with  loving  anxiety,  closed  the  doors,  and  kept  him 
jntil  the  murderers  came.  The  same  day  that  her  husband 
>vas  killed  she  celebrated  her  new  nuptials. 

24.  Salassus  escaped,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
limself,  came  back  to  the  city  by  night,  thinking  that  the 
danger  had  mostly  passed  away.  His  house  had  been  sold. 
Ihe  janitor,  who  had  been  sold  with  the  house,  was  the 
Dnly  one  who  recognized  him,  and  he  received  him  in  his 
room,  promising  to  conceal  him  and  feed  him  as  well  as  he 
:ould.  Salassus  told  the  janitor  to  call  his  wife  from  her 
3\vn  house.  She  pretended  to  be  very  desirous  to  come, 
aut  to  be  fearful  of  the  night  and  distrustful  of  her  servants, 
ind  said  that  she  would  come  at  daybreak.  When  daylight 
:ame  she  went  for  the  murderers.  The  janitor,  because 
she  was  delaying,  ran  to  her  house  to  hasten  her  coming. 
When  the  janitor  went  out  Salassus  feared  that  he  had  gone 
to  lay  a  plot  against  him,  and  went  up  to  the  roof  to  watch 
svhat  would  happen.  Seeing  that  it  was  not  the  janitor  but 
tiis  wife  who  was  bringing  the  murderers,  he  precipitated 

1  idei'iOri  tov  /xoix^vovros  avrr]v  'AvtwvIov.  This  sentence  is  probably 
:orrupt.     The  translation  is  conjectural. 
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713  himself  from  the  roof.  Fulvius  fled  to  the  house  of  a 
female  servant,  who  had  been  his  mistress,  and  to  whom  he 
had  given  freedom  and  a  dowry  on  her  marriage.  Although 
she  had  been  so  well  treated  by  him  she  betrayed  him  on 
account  of  jealousy  of  the  woman  whom  Fulvius  had  married 
after  his  relations  with  her.  Let  these  serve  as  examples 
of  depraved  women. 

25.  Statius,  the  Samnite,  who  had  had  great  influence 
with  the  Samnites  during  the  social  war  and  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  senator  for  his  noble  deeds, 
his  wealth,  and  his  lineage,  and  who  was  now  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  proscribed  on  account  of  his  riches.  He  threw 
open  his  house  to  the  people  and  to  his  own  slaves  to  carry 
away  whatever  they  pleased.  He  also  scattered  his  property 
around  with  his  own  hand.  When  at  last  th'e  house  was 
empty  he  closed  the  doors,  set  fire  to  it,  and  perished,  and 
the  fire  spread  to  many  other  parts  of  the  city.  Capito, 
through  his  half-opened  door,  for  a  long  time  resisted  those 
who  had  been  sent  against  him,  killing  them  one  by  one. 
Finally,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  slain  after 
killing  single-handed  many  of  his  assailants.  Vetulinus 
assembled  around  Rhegium  a  large  force  of  the  proscribed 
and  those  who  had  fled  with  them,  and  others  from  the 
eighteen  cities  which  had  been  promised  as  rewards  of 
victory  to  the  soldiers  and  who  were  indignant  at  such 
treatment.  With  these  men  Vetulinus  slew  the  centurions 
who  were  scouting  thereabouts,  until  a  larger  force  was 
sent  against  him,  and  even  then  he  did  not  desist,  but 
passed  over  to  Sicily  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  who 
had  mastered  that  island  and  who  received  the  fugitives. 
There  he  fought  bravely  until  he  was  defeated  in  several 
engagements.  Then  he  sent  his  son  and  the  remainder  of 
the  proscribed  who  were  with  him  to  Messana,  and  when 
he  saw  that  their  boat  was  passing  the  straits  he  dashed 
upon  the  enemy  and  was  cut  in  pieces.1 

26.  Naso,  having  been  betrayed  by  a  freedman  who  had 

1  That  the  text  is  defective  here  is  evident,  for  how  could  Vetulinus 
send  his  son  across  the  straits  to  Messana  if  he  were  already  in  Sicily? 
Schweighauser  met  the  difficulty  by  substituting  ewentpev  for  iwipacrev, 
i.e.,  he  opened  communications  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  instead  of  join- 
ing him  in  Sicily.     Probably  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  text. 
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been  his  favorite,  snatched  a  sword  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  43 
and,  having  killed  his  betrayer  with  it,  surrendered  himself 
to  the  murderers.  A  slave  who  was  devoted  to  his  master 
left  the  latter  on  a  hill  while  he  went  to  the  sea-shore  to 
hire  a  boat.  On  his  return  he  found  that  his  master  had 
been  killed,  and  while  he  was  breathing  his  last  the  slave 
called  out  to  him,  "Wait  a  moment,  my  master,"  where- 
upon he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  centurion  and  slew  him. 
Then  he  killed  himself,  saying  to  his  master,  "Now  you 
have  consolation."  Lucius  placed  his  gold  in  the  hands 
of  his  two  most  faithful  freedmen  and  started  for  the  sea- 
shore. They  ran  away  with  it,  and  he  turned  around,  de- 
spairing of  his  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  murderers. 
Labienus,  who  had  captured  and  killed  many  persons  in 
the  time  of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  thought  that  he  would 
be  disgraced  if  he  did  not  bear  himself  bravely  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  So  he  went  to  his  front  door,  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  waited  for  the  murderers.  Ces- 
tius  concealed  himself  in  the  fields  among  faithful  slaves. 
When  he  saw  centurions  running  hither  and  thither  with 
weapons  and  the  heads  of  the  proscribed  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  prolonged  fear.  He  persuaded  the  slaves  to  light 
a  funeral  pyre,  so  that  they  might  say  that  they  were  paying 
the  last  rites  to  the  dead  Cestius.  They  were  deceived  by 
him  and  lighted  the  pyre  accordingly,  whereupon  he  leaped 
into  it.  Aponius  concealed  himself  securely,  but,  as  he 
could  not  endure  the  meanness  of  his  diet,  he  came  forth 
and  delivered  himself  to  slaughter.  Another  proscript  vol- 
untarily seated  himself  in  full  view,  and,  as  the  murderers 
delayed  their  coming,  he  strangled  himself  in  public. 

27.  Lucius,  the  father-in-law  of  Asinius,  who  was  then 
consul,  fled  by  sea,  but,  as  he  could  not  endure  the  anguish 
of  the  tempest,  he  leaped  overboard.  Sisinius  fled  from 
his  pursuers,  exclaiming  that  he  was  not  proscribed,  but 
that  they  had  conspired  against  him  on  account  of  his 
money.  They  brought  him  to  the  proscription  list  and  told 
him  to  read  his  name  on  it,  and  while  he  was  reading  killed 
him.  yEmilius,  not  knowing  that  he  was  proscribed  and 
seeing  another  man  pursued,  asked  the  pursuing  centurion 
who  the  proscribed  man  was.  The  centurion,  recognizing 
^Emilius,     replied,  "You  and  he,"  and  killed  them  both. 
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7"  Cilo  and  Decius  were  going  out  of  the  senate-house  when 
they  learned  that  their  names  were  on  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed, but  no  one  had  yet  gone  in  pursuit  of  them. 
They  lied  incontinently  through  the  city  gates,  and  their 
running  betrayed  them  to  the  centurions  whom  they  met 
on  the  road.  Icilius,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
trial  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  when  Octavius  presided  over 
the  tribunal  with  his  army,  and  who,  when  all  the  other 
judges  deposited  secret  ballots  of  condemnation,  alone 
publicly  deposited  one  of  acquittal,  now  unmindful  of  his 
former  magnanimity  and  independence  put  his  shoulder 
under  a  dead  body  that  was  being  conveyed  to  burial,  and 
took  a  place  among  the  carriers  of  the  bier.  The  guards 
at  the  city  gates  noticed  that  the  number  of  corpse-bearers 
was  greater  by  one  man  than  usual,  but  they  did  not  suspect 
the  bearers.  They  only  searched  the  bier  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  not  somebody  counterfeiting  a  corpse,  but,  as 
the  bearers  fell  into  a  dispute  with  Icilius  as  not  being  a 
member  of  their  trade,  he  was  recognized  by  the  murderers 
and  killed.1 

28.  Varus,  who  was  betrayed  by  a  freedman,  ran  away, 
and  after  wandering  from  mountain  to  mountain  came  to  a 
marsh  at  Minturnae,  where  he  stopped  to  take  rest.  The 
inhabitants  of  Minturnae  were  mounting  guard  over  this 
marsh  in  search  of  robbers,  and  the  agitation  of  the  reeds 
revealed  the  hiding-place  of  Varus.  He  was  captured  and 
said  that  he  was  a  robber.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  but  as  they  were  preparing 
to  subject  him  to  torture  to  compel  him  to  reveal  his  ac- 
complices, he  could  not  bear  such  an  indignity.  "  I  forbid 
you,  citizens  of  Minturnae,"  he  said,  "either  to  torture  or 
to  kill  one  who  has  been  a  consul  and  —  what  is  more  im- 

1  See  iii.  95  supra,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  trial  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  in  absentia,  where  one  judge  only  voted  for  acquittal  and 
was  afterwards  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii. 
49)  refers  to  this  man  and  gives  him  the  name  of  Sicilius  Coronas,  which 
the  French  editors  of  that  author  (MM.  Gros  and  Boissee)  change  to 
Icilius  Coronas  both  on  grounds  of  palaeography  and  on  the  authority 
of  Appian.  Plutarch  refers  to  one  Publicus  Silicius,  who  was  observed 
to  shed  tears  when  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  was  announced,  and 
who  was  afterwards  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed  for  that  reason. 
(Life  of  Brutus,  27.) 
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11  portant  in  the  eyes  of  our  present  rulers  —  also  proscribed  !  43 
If  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  escape,  I  prefer  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  my  equals."  The  Minturnians  did  not  believe 
him.  They  discredited  .his  story  until  a  centurion,  who 
was  scouting  in  that  neighborhood,  recognized  him,  and  cut 
off  his  head,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  body  to  the  Min- 
turnians. Largus  was  captured  in  the  fields  by  soldiers  who 
were  pursuing  another  man.  They  took  pity  on  him  be- 
cause he  had  been  captured  when  they  were  not  seeking 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  escape  in  the  forest.  Being  pur- 
sued by  others,  he  ran  back  to  his  first  captors,  saying,  "  I 
would  rather  that  you,  who  had  compassion  on  me,  should 
kill  me,  so  that  you  may  have  the  reward  instead  of  those 
men."  Thus  he  recompensed  them  with  his  death  for 
their  kindness  to  him. 

29.  Rufus  possessed  a  handsome  house  near  that  of  Ful- 
via,  the  wife  of  Antony,  which  she  had  wanted  to  buy,  but 
he  would  not  sell  it,  and  although  he  now  offered  it  to  her 
as  a  free  gift,  he  was  proscribed.  His  head  was  brought 
to  Antony,  who  said  it  did  not  concern  him  and  sent  it  to 
his  wife.1  She  ordered  that  it  be  fastened  to  the  front  of 
his  own  house  instead  of  the  rostra.  Another  man  had  a 
very  handsome  and  well-shaded  country-place  in  which  was 
a  beautiful  and  deep  grotto,  on  account  of  which  probably 
he  was  proscribed.  He  was  taking  the  air  in  this  grotto 
when  the  murderers  were  observed  by  a  slave,  as  they  were 
coming  toward  him,  but  still  some  distance  off.  The 
slave  conveyed  him  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  grotto, 
dressed  himself  in  his  master's  short  tunic,  pretended  that 
he  was  the  man  and  simulated  alarm,  and  would  have  been 
killed  on  the  spot  had  not  one  of  his  fellow-slaves  exposed 
the  trick.  In  this  way  the  master  was  killed,  but  the  people 
were  so  indignant  that  they  gave  the  triumvirs  no  rest  until 
they  had  obtained  from  them  the  crucifixion  of  the  slave 
who  had  betrayed  his  master,  and  the  freedom  of  the  one 

1  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  5.  4)  says  that  the' head  of  Csesetius  Rufus, 
a  senator,  was  brought  to  Antony  while  he  was  sitting  at  a  banquet, 
and  that  all  the  others  turned  away  their  faces.  "  Antony  ordered  that 
it  be  brought  nearer,  and,  after  looking  at  it  carefully  for  some  time, 
and  while  all  were  waiting  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  he  remarked : 
1 1  have  never  known  this  man.'  " 
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711  who  had  tried  to  save  him.  A  slave  revealed  the  hiding-  43 
place  of  Aterius  and  obtained  his  freedom  in  consequence. 
He  had  the  impudence  to  bid  against  the  sons  at  the  sale 
of  the  dead  man's  property,  and  insulted  them  grossly. 
They  followed  him  everywhere  with  silent  tears  till  the 
people  became  exasperated,  and  the  triumvirs  made  him 
again  the  slave  of  the  sons  of  the  proscript,  for  doing  more 
than  was  needful.     Such  were  the  evils  that  befell  the  men. 


Chapter  V 

Children  Proscribed  for  their  Wealth  —  Sales  of  Confiscated  Property  — 
Taxes  imposed  on  Women  —  The  Daughter  of  Hortensius  makes  a 
Public  Speech — The  Triumvirs  relax  the  Impost  —  Outrages  com- 
mitted by  Soldiers 

30.  The  calamity  extended  to  orphan  children  on  ac- 
count of  their  wealth.  One  of  these,  who  was  going  to 
school,  was  killed,  together  with  the  attendant,  who  threw 
his  arms  around  the  boy  and  would  not  give  him  up. 
Atilius,  who  was  just  assuming  the  virile  toga,  went,  as  was 
customary,  with  a  procession  of  friends  to  sacrifice  in  the 
temples.  His  name  being  put  on  the  proscription  list  un- 
expectedly, his  friends  and  servants  ran  away.  Left  alone, 
and  bereft  of  his  brilliant  escort,  he  went  to  his  mother. 
She  was  afraid  to  receive  him.  As  he  did  not  consider  it 
safe  to  ask  help  from  anybody  else  after  his  mother  had 
failed  him,  he  fled  to  a  mountain.  Hunger  drove  him 
down  to  the  plain,  where  he  was  captured  by  a  robber  and 
committed  to  a  workhouse.  The  delicate  boy,  unable  to 
endure  the  toil,  escaped  to  the  high  road  with  his  fetters, 
revealed  himself  to  some  passing  centurions,  and  was  killed. 

31.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  Lepidus  en- 
joyed a  triumph  for  his  exploits  in  Spain,  and  an  edict  was 
displayed  in  the  following  terms:  "In  God's  name,  let  it 
be  proclaimed  to  all  men  and  women  that  they  celebrate 
this  day  with  sacrifices  and  feasting.  Whoever  shall  fail  to 
do  so  shall  be  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed."  Lepidus 
led  the  triumphal  procession  to  the  Capitol,  accompanied 
by  all  the  citizens,  who  showed  the  external  appearance  of 
joy,  but  were  sad  at  heart.     The  houses  of  the  proscribed 
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711  were  gutted,  but  there  were  not  many  buyers  of  their  lands.  43 
Some  were  ashamed  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. Others  thought  that  such  property  would  bring  them 
bad  luck,  or  that  it  would  not  be  quite  safe  for  them  to  be 
seen  with  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  or  that,  as 
they  were  not  free  from  danger  with  their  present  holdings, 
it  would  be  extra-hazardous  to  increase  them.  Only  the 
boldest  spirits  came  forward  and  purchased  at  the  lowest 
prices,  because  they  were  the  only  buyers.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  triumvirs,  who  had  hoped  to  realize  a 
sufficient  sum  for  their  preparations,  were  short  20,000,000 
of  drachmas. 

32.  The  triumvirs  addressed  the  people  on  this  subject 
and  published  an  edict  requiring  1400  of  the  richest  women 
to  make  a  valuation  of  their  property,  and  to  furnish  for 
the  service  of  the  war  such  portion  as  the  triumvirs  should 
require  from  each.  It  was  provided  further  that  if  any 
should  conceal  their  property  or  make  a  false  valuation  they 
should  be  fined,  and  that  rewards  should  be  given  to  in- 
formers, whether  free  persons  or  slaves.  The  women  re- 
solved to  beseech  the  female  relatives  of  the  triumvirs. 
With  the  sister  of  Octavius  and  the  mother  of  Antony  they 
did  not  fail,  but  they  were  repulsed  from  the  doors  of  Ful- 
via,  the  wife  of  Antony,  whose  rudeness  they  could  scarce 
endure.  They  then  forced  their  way  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
triumvirs  in  the  forum,  the  people  and  the  guards  dividing 
to  let  them  pass.  There,  through  the  mouth  of  Hortensia, 
they  spoke  as  follows,  according  to  previous  arrangement : 
"As  is  befitting  women  of  our  rank  addressing  a  petition 
to  you,  we  had  recourse  to  your  female  relatives.  Having 
suffered  unseemly  treatment  on  the  part  of  Fulvia,  we  have 
been  compelled  by  her  to  visit  the  forum.  You  have  de- 
prived us  of  our  fathers,  our  sons,  our  husbands,  and  our 
brothers,  whom  you  accused  of  having  wronged  you.  If 
you  take  away  our  property  also,  you  reduce  us  to  a  con- 
dition unbecoming  our  birth,  our  manners,  our  sex.  If  we 
have  done  you  wrong,  as  you  say  our  husbands  have,  pro- 
scribe us  as  you  do  them.  If  we  women  have  not  voted 
you  public  enemies,  have  not  torn  down  your  houses,  de- 
stroyed your  army,  or  led  another  one  against  you;  if  we 
have  not  hindered  you  in  obtaining  offices  and  honors,  — 
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7ti  why  do  you  visit  upon"  us  the  same  punishment  as  upon  43 
the  guilty,  whose  offences  we  have  not  shared? 

33.  "  Why  should  we  pay  taxes  when  we  have  no  part  in 
the  honors,  the  commands,  the  state-craft,  for  which  you 
contend  against  each  other  with  such  harmful  results? 
'Because  this  is  a  time  of  war,'  do  you  say?  When  have 
there  not  been  wars,  and  when  have  taxes  ever  been  im- 
posed on  women,  who  are  exempted  by  their  sex  among  all 
mankind?  Our  mothers  once  for  all  rose  superior  to  their 
sex  and  made  contributions  when  you  were  in  danger  of 
losing  the  whole  empire  and  the  city  itself  through  the  con- 
flict with  the  Carthaginians.  But  then  they  contributed 
voluntarily,  not  from  their  landed  property,  their  fields, 
their  dowries,  or  their  houses,  without  which  life  is  not 
possible  to  free  women,  but  only  from  their  own  jewellery, 
and  not  according  to  fixed  valuation,  not  under  fear  of  in- 
formers or  accusers,  not  by  force  and  violence,  but  what 
they  themselves  were  willing  to  give.  Who  now  causes  you 
alarm  for  the  empire  or  the  country?  Let  war  with  the 
Gauls  or  the  Parthians  come,  and  we  shall  not  be  inferior 
to  our  mothers  in  zeal  for  the  common  safety;  but  for  civil 
wars  may  we  never  contribute,  nor  ever  assist  you  against 
each  other.  We  did  not  contribute  to  Caesar  or  to  Pompey. 
Neither  Marius  nor  Cinna  imposed  taxes  upon  us.  Nor 
did  Sulla,  who  held  despotic  power  in  the  state,  do  so, 
whereas  you  say  that  you  are  reestablishing  the  common- 
wealth."1 

34.  When  Hortensia  had  thus  spoken  the  triumvirs  were 
angry  that  women  should  dare  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
when  the  men  were  silent ;  that  they  should  demand  from 
magistrates  the  reasons  for  their  acts,  and  not  furnish  money 

1  "  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Hortensius,  when  the  matrons  of 
Rome  were  burdened  with  a  heavy  tax  by  the  triumvirs  and  no  man 
dared  undertake  their  defence,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  women  before 
the  triumvirs  with  firmness  and  success.  By  the  faithful  reproduction 
of  her  father's  eloquence  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  greater  part  of 
the  pecuniary  impost  remitted.  Quintus  Hortensius  lived  again  in  his 
female  line.  He  breathed  once  more  in  the  words  of  his  daughter.  If 
his  male  descendants  had  been  willing  to  follow  this  vigorous  example, 
the  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  so  great  a  heritage,  would  not  have  been 
reduced  to  a  single  pleading  of  a  woman."  (  Valerius  Ma.ximus,  viii. 
3-  3-) 
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711  while  the  men  were  serving  in  the  army.  They  ordered  43 
the  lictors  to  drive  them  away  from  the  tribunal,  which 
they  proceeded  to  do  until  cries  were  raised  by  the  multi- 
tude outside,  when  the  lictors  desisted  and  the  triumvirs 
said  they  would  postpone  till  the  next  day  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.  On  the  following  day  they  reduced  the 
number  of  women,  who  were  to  present  a  valuation  of  their 
property,  from  1400  to  400,  and  decreed  that  all  men  who 
possessed  more  than  100,000  drachmas,  both  citizens  and 
strangers,  freedmen  and  priests,  and  men  of  all  nationalities 
without  a  single  exception,  should  (under  the  same  dread 
of  penalty  and  also  of  informers)  lend  them  at  interest  a 
fiftieth  part  of  their  property  and  contribute  one  year's 
income  to  the  war  expenses. 

35.  Such  calamities  befell  the  Romans  from  the  orders 
of  the  triumvirs.  Even  worse  ones  were  visited  upon  them 
by  the  soldiers  in  disregard  of  orders.  Believing  that  they 
alone  enabled  the  triumvirs  to  do  what  they  were  doing 
with  impunity,  some  of  them  asked  for  the  confiscated 
houses,  or  fields,  or  villas,  or  entire  property  of  the  pro- 
scribed. Others  demanded  that  they  should  be  made  the 
adopted  sons  of  rich  men.  Others,  of  their  own  motion, 
killed  men  who  had  not  been  proscribed,  and  plundered 
the  houses  of  those  who  were  not  under  accusation,  so  that 
the  triumvirs  were  obliged  to  publish  an  edict  that  one 
of  the  consuls  should  put  a  restraint  upon  those  who  were 
exceeding  their  orders.  The  consul  did  not  dare  to  touch 
the  soldiers  lest  he  should  excite  their  rage  against  himself, 
but  he  seized  and  crucified  certain  slaves  who  were  mas- 
querading as  soldiers  and  committing  outrages  in  company 
with  them. 
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Chapter  VI 

Examples  of  the  Proscribed  who  escaped  —  The  Brother  of  Lepidus 
and  the  Uncle  of  Antony  allowed  to  escape  —  Messala  and  Bibulus 
—  Acilius  and  Lentulus  —  Escape  of  Apuleius  and  Rheginus — How 
Oppius  was  saved  by  his  Son — The  Metelli,  Father  and  Son  — 
Marcus  and  Restio  saved  by  Slaves  —  Faithful  P'reedmen —  Daring 
Exploit  of  Pomponius  —  Strange  Battle  between  Two  Fugitives  — 
How  Varro  the  Historian  was  saved  —  How  Virginius  the  Orator 
escaped  to  Sicily —  Strange  Adventures  of  Marcus  Lollius  — Balbinus 
and  Lepidus  —  The  Son  of  Cicero  escapes  and  is  restored  to  Favor 
y.r.  n.c. 

7"  36.  Such  are  examples  of  the  extreme  misfortunes  that  43 
befell  the  proscribed.  Instances  where  some  were  unex- 
pectedly saved  and  at  a  later  period  raised  to  positions  of 
honor  are  more  agreeable  to  me  to  relate,  and  will  be  more 
useful  to  my  readers,  as  showing  that  hope  should  not  be 
abandoned  in  adverse  circumstances.  Some,  who  were 
able  to  do  so,  fled  to  Cassius,  or  to  Brutus,  or  to  Africa, 
where  Cornificius  upheld  the  republican  cause.  The 
greater  number,  however,  went  to  Sicily  because  of  its 
nearness  to  Italy,  where  Sextus  Pompeius  received  them 
gladly.  The  latter  showed  the  most  admirable  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  at  this  crisis,  sending  heralds  who 
invited  all  to  come  to  him,  and  offered  to  those  who  should 
save  the  proscribed,  both  slaves  and  free  persons,  double 
the  rewards  that  had  been  offered  for  killing  them.  His 
small  boats  and  merchant  ships  met  those  who  were  escap- 
ing by  sea,  and  his  war-ships  sailed  along  the  shore  and 
made  signals  to  those  wandering  there  and  saved  such  as 
they  found.  Pompeius  himself  met  the  newcomers  and 
provided  them  at  once  with  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 
To  those  who  were  worthy  he  assigned  commands  in  his 
military  and  naval  forces.  When,  at  a  later  period,  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  triumvirs,  he  would  not 
conclude  a  treaty  without  embracing  in  its  terms  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  him.  In  this  way  he  rendered  to 
his  unfortunate  country  the  greatest  service,  from  which  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  of  his  own  in  addition  to  that 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  not  less  than 
that.  Others  escaped  by  concealing  themselves  in  various 
ways,  some  in  the  fields  or  in  the  tombs,  others  in  the  city 
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711  itself,  undergoing  cruel  anxiety  until  peace  was  restored.   43 
Remarkable  examples  were  shown  of  the  love  of  wives  for 
their  husbands,  of  sons  for  their  fathers,  and  of  slaves  for 
their  masters,    quite  beyond  expectation.       Some  of    the 
most  remarkable  of  these  I  shall  now  relate. 

37.  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  made  his  escape  to 
Brutus  by  the  connivance  of  the  centurions  who  respected 
him  as  the  brother  of  the  triumvir.  After  the  death  of 
Brutus  he  went  to  Miletus,  which  he  refused  to  leave  after 
peace  was  restored,  although  he  was  invited  to  return. 
The  mother  of  Antony  gave  shelter  to  her  brother  Lucius, 
Antony's  uncle,  without  concealment,  and  the  centurions 
had  respect  for  her  for  a  long  time  as  the  mother  of  the 
triumvir.  When,  later,  they  attempted  to  do  violence  to 
him,  she  dashed  into  the  forum  where  Antony  was  seated 
with  his  colleagues,  and  exclaimed,  "I  denounce  myself  to 
you,  triumvir,  for  having  received  Lucius  under  my  roof 
and  for  still  keeping  him,  and  I  shall  keep  him  till  you  kill 
us  both  together,  for  it  is  decreed  that-  those  who  give 
shelter  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment."  Antony  re- 
proached her  for  being  an  unreasonable  mother,  although  a 
good  sister,  saying  that  she  ought  to  have  prevented  Lucius 
in  the  first  place  from  voting  her  son  a  public  enemy  instead 
of  seeking  to  save  him  now.  Nevertheless,  he  procured 
from  the  consul  Plancus  a  decree  restoring  Lucius  to 
citizenship. 

38.  Messala,  a  young  man  of  distinction,  fled  to  Brutus. 
The  triumvirs,  fearing  his  high  spirit,  published  the  fol- 
lowing edict:  "Since  the  relatives  of  Messala  have  made 
it  clear  to  us  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  when  Gaius  Cassar 
was  slain,  let  his  name  be  removed  from  the  list  of  the 
proscribed."  He  would  not  accept  pardon,  but,  after  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  had  fallen  in  Thrace,  although  there  was  a 
considerable  army  left,  as  well  as  ships  and  money,  and 
although  strong  hopes  of  success  still  existed,  Messala  would 
not  accept  the  command  when  it  was  offered  to  him,  but 
persuaded  his  associates  to  yield  to  overpowering  fate  and 
join  forces  with  Antony.  He  became  intimate  with  An- 
tony and  adhered  to  him  until  the  latter  became  the  slave 
of  Cleopatra.  Then  he  heaped  reproaches  upon  him  and 
joined  himself  to  Octavius,  who  made  him  consul  in  place 
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711  of  Antony  himself  when  the  latter  was  deposed  and  again  43 
voted  a  public  enemy.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  where 
he  held  a  naval  command  against  x\ntony,  Octavius  sent 
him  as  a  general  against  the  revolted  Celts  and  awarded 
him  a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  them.1  Bibulus  was 
received  into  favor  at  the  same  time  with  Messala,  and  was 
given  a  naval  command  by  Antony,  and  often  served  as  an 
intermediary  in  the  negotiations  between  Octavius  and 
Antony.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  by  Antony 
and  died  while  serving  in  that  capacity. 

39.  Acilius  fled  from  the  city  secretly.  His  hiding- 
place  was  disclosed  by  a  slave  to  the  soldiers,  but  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them,  by  the  hope  of  a  larger  reward,  to  send 
some  of  their  number  to  his  wife  with  a  private  token  that 
he  gave  them.  When  they  came  she  gave  them  all  of  her 
jewellery,  saying  that  she  gave  it  in  return  for  what  they  had 
promised,  although  she  did  not  know  whether  they  would 
keep  their  agreement.  But  her  fidelity  to  her  husband  was 
not  disappointed,  for  the  soldiers  hired  a  ship  for  Acilius 
and  conducted  him  to  Sicily.  The  wife  of  Lentulus  asked 
that  she  might  accompany  him  in  his  flight  and  kept  watch 
upon  his  movements  for  that  purpose,  but  he  was  not 
willing  that  she  should  share  his  danger,  and  fled  secretly 
to  Sicily.  Being  appointed  praetor  there  by  Pompeius  he 
sent  word  to  her  that  he  was  saved  and  elevated  to  office. 
When  she  learned  in  what  part  of  the  earth  her  husband 
was  she  escaped  with  two  slaves  from  her  mother,  who  was 
keeping  watch  over  her.  With  these  she  travelled  in  the 
guise  of  a  slave,  with  great  hardship  and  the  meanest  fare, 
until  she  was  able  to  make  the  passage  from  Rhegium  to 
Messana  about  nightfall.  She  learned  without  difficulty 
where  the  praetor's  tent  was,  and  there  she  found  Lentulus, 
not  in  the  attitude  of  a  praetor,  but  on  a  low  pallet  with 
unkempt  hair  and  wretched  food,  mourning  for  his  wife. 

1  See  Illyr.  17  supra  and  v.  102  infra.  Messala  was  a  distinguished 
orator  as  well  as  soldier.  He  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
{Ad  Brutum,  12)  as  having  gone  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia  about 
the  lime  that  Lepidus  and  Antony  joined  forces  in  Gaul.  His  oratory 
is  praised  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  113)  and  his  character  by  Velleius 
(ii.  71).  He  served  under  Brutus  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  his 
account  of  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {Life  of  Brutus,  40-42). 
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711  40.  The  wife  of  Apuleius  threatened  that,  if  he  should  < 
fly  without  her,  she  would  give  information  against  him. 
So  he  took  her  with  him  unwillingly,  and  he  succeeded  in 
avoiding  suspicion  in  his  flight  by  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  his  male  and  female  slaves  in  a  public  manner.  The 
wife  of  Antius  wrapped  him  up  in  a  clothes-bag  and  gave 
the  bundle  to  some  porters  to  carry  from  the  house  to  the 
sea-shore,  whence  he  made  his  escape  to  Sicily.  The  wife 
of  Rheginus  concealed  him  in  a  sewer  by  night.  The  sol- 
diers were  not  willing  to  follow  him  there  in  the  daytime, 
on  account  of  the  foul  odor.  The  next  night  she  fixed 
him  up  as  a  charcoal  dealer,  and  furnished  him  an  ass  to 
drive,  carrying  coals.  She  led  the  way  at  a  short  distance, 
borne  in  a  litter.  One  of  the  soldiers  at  the  city  gates  sus- 
pected the  litter  and  searched  it.  Rheginus  was  alarmed 
and  hastened  his  steps,  and  as  he  passed  along  admonished 
the  soldier  not  to  give  trouble  to  women.  The  latter,  who 
took  him  for  a  charcoal  dealer,  answered  him  angrily,  but 
suddenly  recognizing  him  (for  he  had  served  under  him  in 
Syria),  said,  "Go  on  your  way  rejoicing,  general,  for  such 
I  ought  still  to  call  you."  The  wife  of  Coponius  obtained 
his  safety  by  yielding  herself  to  Antony,  although  she  had 
previously  been  chaste,  thus  curing  one  evil  with  another. 
41.  The  son  of  Geta  pretended  to  burn  his  father's  re- 
mains in  the  courtyard  of  his  house,  making  people  believe 
that  he  had  strangled  himself.  Then  he  conveyed  him 
secretly  to  a  newly  bought  field  and  left  him.  There  the 
old  man  changed  his  appearance  by  putting  a  bandage  over 
one  of  his  eyes.  After  the  return  of  peace  he  took  off  the 
bandage  and  found  that  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye  by 
disuse.  Oppius,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  was 
unwilling  to  fly,  but  his  son  carried  him  on  his  shoulder 
till  he  had  brought  him  outside  the  gates.  The  remainder 
of  the  journey  as  far  as  Sicily  he  accomplished  partly  by 
leading  and  partly  by  carrying  him,  nobody  suspecting  the 
trick  and  nobody  troubling  him.  In  like  manner  they  say 
that  ^Eneas  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies  when  carry- 
ing his  father.  In  admiration  of  his  piety  the  people  in 
later  days  elected  the  young  man  to  the  aedileship,  and 
since  his  property  had  been  confiscated  and  he  could  not 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  office  [for  public  games],  the 
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7"  artisans  performed  the  work  appertaining  thereto  without  43 
pay,  and  each  of  the  spectators  tossed  such  money  as  he 
could  afford  to  give  into  the  orchestra,1  so  that  he  became 
a  rich  man.  By  the  will  of  Arrianus  the  following  inscrip- 
tion was  engraved  on  the  father's  tomb:  "Here  lies  one 
who,  when  proscribed,  was  concealed  by  his  son,  who  had 
not  been  proscribed,  but  who  fled  with  him  and  saved  him." 

42.  There  were  two  men  named  Metellus,  father  and 
son.  The  father  held  a  command  under  Antony  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  not  recog- 
nized. The  son  fought  on  the  side  of  Octavius  and  held  a 
command  under  him  at  the  same  battle.  When  Octavius 
looked  over  the  prisoners  at  Samos  the  son  was  sitting  with 
him.  The  old  man  was  led  forward  covered  with  hair, 
misery,  and  dirt,  and  completely  metamorphosed  by  them. 
When  his  name  was  called  by  the  herald  in  the  array  of 
prisoners  the  son  sprang  from  his  seat,  and,  with  difficulty 
recognizing  his  father,  embraced  him  with  aery  of  anguish. 
Then  restraining  his  lamentation  he  said  to  Octavius,  "He 
was  your  enemy,  I  was  your  fellow-soldier.  He  has  earned 
your  punishment,  I  your  reward.  I  ask  you  either  to  spare 
my  father  on  my  account,  or  to  kill  me  at  the  same  time  on 
his  account."  There  was  much  emotion  on  all  sides,  and 
Octavius  spared  Metellus,  although  he  had  been  bitterly 
hostile  to  himself  and  had  scorned  many  offers  made  to 
him  to  desert  Antony. 

43.  The  slaves  of  Marcus  guarded  him  with  fidelity  and 
success  within  his  own  house  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  proscription  until  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear,  when 
Marcus  came  out  of  his  house  as  though  from  exile.  Hir- 
tius  escaped  from  the  city  with  his  household  servants  and 
traversed  Italy  releasing  prisoners,  collecting  runaways, 
and  ravaging  small  towns  at  first  and  afterward  large  ones, 
until  he  found  himself  possessed  of  sufficient  force  to  mas- 
ter Bruttium.  When  an  army  was  sent  against  him  he 
crossed  the  straits  with  his  forces  and  joined  Pompeius. 
When  Restio  fled,  thinking  that  he  was  alone,  he  was  fol- 
lowed secretly  by  a  slave,  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
himself  and  had  been  very  well  treated  by  him  formerly, 

1  The  orchestra  of  a  Roman  theatre  was  the  place  reserved  for  the 
Senate. 
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711  but  had  lately  been  branded  for  bad  conduct.  While  Restio  43 
was  stopping  in  a  marsh  the  slave  came  up  to  him.  He 
was  startled  at  the  sight,  but  the  slave  said  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  pain  of  the  brand  so  much  as  he  remembered  the 
former  kindness  shown  to  him.  Then  he  found  a  resting- 
place  for  his  master  in  a  cave,  and  by  working  procured 
such  sustenance  for  him  as  he  could.  The  soldiers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cave  had  their  suspicions  aroused  con- 
cerning Restio,  and  went  to  it.  The  slave  observed  their 
movements  and  followed  them,  and,  seeing  an  old  man 
walking  in  front  of  them,  he  ran  up  and  killed  him  and  cut 
off  his  head.  The  soldiers  were  astounded.  They  ar- 
rested him  for  a  highwayman,  but  he  said,  "I  have  killed 
Restio,  my  master,  the  man  who  marked  me  with  these 
scars."  The  soldiers  took  the  head  from  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  reward,  and  made  haste  to  the  city  to  no  purpose. 
The  slave  brought  his  master  away  and  conveyed  him  by 
ship  to  Sicily.1 

44.  Appion  was  resting  at  his  country-place  when  the 
soldiers  burst  in.  A  slave  put  on  his  master's  clothes  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  voluntarily  died  for  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  standing  beside  him  dressed  as  a  slave.2  When 
the  soldiers  made  a  descent  upon  the  house  of  Menenius, 
one  of  his  slaves  got  into  his  master's  litter  and  procured 
himself  to  be  carried  by  his  fellow-slaves,  and  in  this  way 
allowed  himself  to  be  killed  for  Menenius,  who  thereby 
escaped  to  Sicily.  Vinius  had  a  freedman  named  Phile- 
mon, the  owner  of  a  splendid  mansion,  who  concealed  him 
in  the  inmost  recess  thereof,  in  an  iron  chest  used  for 
holding  money  or  manuscripts,  and  gave  him  food  in  the 
night-time,  until  the  return  of  peace.3  Another  freedman, 
who  had  the  custody  of  his  master's  tomb,  guarded  his  mas- 
ter's son,  who  had  been  proscribed,  in  the  tomb  with  his 
father.  Lucretius,  who  had  been  wandering  about  with 
two  faithful  slaves  and  had  become  destitute  of  food,  set 

1  The  tale  of  Antius  Restio  and  his  slave  is  related  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  8.  7). 

2  This  tale  is  related  at  greater  length  by  Valerius  Maximus  (xi.  8.  6), 
who  gives  the  name  of  the  master  as  Urbinius  Panopion. 

3  Suetonius  (Aug.  27)  gives  this  freedman  the  name  of  T.  Vinius 
Philopcemen. 
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711  out  to  find  his  wife  and  was  carried  in  a  litter,  in  the  guise  43 
of  a  sick  man,  by  the  slaves  to  the  city.  One  of  the  slaves 
broke  his  leg  and  walked  leaning  upon  the  other  with  his 
hand.  When  they  reached  the  gate  where  the  father  of 
Lucretius,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla,  had  been 
captured,  he  saw  a  cohort  of  soldiers  coming  out.  Being 
unnerved  by  the  coincidence,  he  concealed  himself  with 
one  of  the  slaves  in  a  tomb.  When  some  tomb-robbers 
came  there  searching  for  plunder,  the  slave  offered  himself 
to  these  robbers  to  be  stripped  till  Lucretius  could  escape 
to  the  city  gate.  There  Lucretius  waited  for  him  and 
shared  his  clothing  with  him,  and  then  went  to  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  was  concealed  between  the  planks  of  a  double 
roof  until  his  friends  got  his  name  erased  from  the  pro- 
scription. After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  was  raised  to 
the  consulship. 

45.  Sergius  was  concealed  at  the  house  of  Antony  him- 
self until  Antony  persuaded  the  consul  Plancus  to  procure 
a  decree  of  amnesty  for  him.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Octavius  and  Antony  had  fallen  into  disagreement,  and 
when  the  Senate  was  voting  Antony  a  public  enemy,  Sergius 
alone  cast  his  vote  openly  in  the  negative.  The  following 
named  persons  were  saved  as  I  shall  now  relate.  Pompo- 
nius  arrayed  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  praetor  and  disguised 
his  slaves  as  his  official  attendants.  He  passed  through 
the  city  as  a  praetor  attended  by  lictors,  his  attendants 
pressing  close  to  him  lest  he  should  be  recognized.  At  the 
city  gates  he  took  possession  of  public  carriages  and  trav- 
ersed Italy  in  the  character  of  a  praetor  sent  by  the  trium- 
virs to  conduct  negotiations  with  Pompeius,  all  the  people 
receiving  him  and  sending  him  on  as  such,  until  he  entered 
into  a  public  ship  and  passed  over  to  Pompeius.1 

46.  Apuleius  and  Aruntius  assumed  the  character  of  cen- 
turions, armed  their  slaves  as  soldiers,  and  passed  through 
the  gates  pretending  to  be  in  pursuit  of  other  persons.  For 
the  remainder  of  their  course  thev  took  different  roads. 
They  released  prisoners  and  collected  fugitives  until  a  suffi- 

1  Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  3.  9)  relates  this  adventure,  but  gives  to 
the  false  praetor  the  name  of  Sentius  Saturninus  Vetulio.  Velleius 
(ii.  77)  mentions  the  latter  as  restored  to  citizenship  by  the  treaty 
made  with  Sextus  Pompeius. 
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the  equipment,  and  the  appearance  of  an  army.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  sea-shore  they  took  position  on  either 
side  of  a  certain  hill  and  contemplated  each  other  with 
great  apprehension.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  after 
reconnoitring  each  other  from  the  hillside,  each  army  took 
the  other  for  an  army  sent  against  itself,  and  they  actually 
came  to  blows  and  fought  until  they  discovered  their  error, 
when  they  dropped  their  arms  and  broke  into  lamentations, 
blaming  the  hard  fate  that  pursued  them  everywhere.  Then 
they  took  ship,  and  one  of  them  sailed  to  Brutus  and  the 
other  to  Pompeius.  The  latter  was  included  in  the  recon- 
ciliation with  Pompeius.  The  former  took  command  of 
Bithynia  for  Brutus,  and  when  Brutus  fell  he  surrendered 
Bithynia  to  Antony  and  was  restored  to  citizenship.  When 
Ventidius  was  proscribed  one  of  his  freedmen  put  fetters 
on  him  as  though  intending  to  deliver  him  to  the  mur- 
derers. But  at  night  he  gave  instructions  to  some  slaves, 
whom  he  armed  as  soldiers,  and  then  he  led  his  master 
forth  in  the  character  of  a  centurion,  and  traversed  the 
whole  of  Italy  as  far  as  Sicily,  and  often  passed  the  night 
in  company  with  other  centurions  who  were  in  search  of 
Ventidius. 

47.  Another  proscript  was  concealed  by  a  freedman  in 
a  tomb,  but  as  he  could  not  endure  the  horror  of  the  place 
he  was  transferred  to  a  miserable  hired  hovel.  A  soldier 
was  lodged  near  him,  and  as  he  could  not  endure  this  fear 
he  changed  from  a  feeling  of  cowardice  to  the  most  won- 
derful audacity.  He  cut  off  his  hair  and  opened  a  school 
in  Rome  itself,  which  he  taught  until  the  return  of  peace. 
Volusius  was  proscribed  while  holding  the  office  of  aedile. 
He  had  a  friend  who  was  a  priest  of  Isis,  whose  robe  he  begged. 
He  clothed  himself  with  this  linen  garment  reaching  to  his 
feet,  put  on  the  dog's  head,  and  thus  celebrating  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis  he  made  the  journey  to  Pompeius.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cales  x  protected  Sittius,  one  of  their  citizens 
who  had  made  lavish  expenditures  from  his  own  fortune 
for  their  benefit,  and  provided  an  armed  guard  for  him. 
They  silenced  his  slaves  by  threats  and  prevented  the  sol- 

1  A  town  of  Campania  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Capua  —  the 
modern  Calvi. 
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7ndiers  from  approaching  their  walls  until  the  troubles  began  43 
to  subside,  when  they  sent  envoys  to  the  triumvirs  on  his 
behalf  and  obtained  for  Sittius  that  he  might  remain  at 
home,  but  should  be  excluded  from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Sit- 
tius was  the  first  or  the  only  man  who  was  ever  an  exile  in 
his  own  country.  Varro  was  a  philosopher  and  a  historian, 
a  soldier  and  a  distinguished  general,  and  for  these  reasons 
perhaps  was  proscribed  as  hostile  to  the  monarchy.  His 
friends  were  eager  to  give  him  shelter  and  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  doing  so.  Calenus  won  the 
privilege  and  took  him  to  his  country  house,  where  Antony 
was  accustomed  to  stop  when  travelling.  Yet  no  slave, 
either  of  Calenus  or  of  Varro  himself,  revealed  the  fact  that 
Varro  was  there.1 

48.  Virginius,  an  orator  of  distinction,  told  his  slaves 
that  if  they  should  kill  him  for  a  small  and  uncertain  re- 
ward they  would  be  filled  with  remorse  and  terror  after- 
ward, while  if  they  should  save  him  they  would  enjoy  an 
excellent  reputation  and  good  hopes,  and,  later,  a  much 
larger  and  more  certain  reward.  So  they  fled,  taking  him 
with  them  in  the  guise  of  a  fellow-slave,  and  when  he  was 
recognized  on  the  road  they  fought  against  the  soldiers. 
Being  captured  by  the  latter,  he  told  them  that  they  had  no 
reason  for  killing  him  except  for  money,  and  that  they 
would  get  a  more  honorable  reward  and  a  larger  one  by 
going  with  him  to  the  sea-shore,  "where,"  said  he,  "my 
wife  has  arranged  to  bring  a  ship  with  money."  They  fol- 
lowed his  suggestion  and  went  with  him  to  the  sea-shore. 
His  wife  had  come  to  the  rendezvous  according  to  agree- 
ment, but  as  Virginius  had  been  delayed,  she  thought  that 
he  had  already  sailed  to  Pompeius.  So  she  had  embarked, 
leaving  a  slave  at  the  rendezvous,  however,  to  tell  him  if  he 
should  come.  When  the  slave  saw  Virginius  he  ran  up  as 
though  to  his  master,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  ship  which 
had  just  started,  and  told  him  about  his  wife  and  the  money 
and  why  he  (the  slave)  had  been  left  behind.  The  soldiers 
now  believed  all  that  they  heard,  and  when  Virginius  asked 
them  to  wait  till  his  wife  could  be  called  back,  or  to  go 
with  him  after  her  to  obtain  the  money,  they  embarked  in 

1  This  is  the  same  Varro  who  is  mentioned  in  Bk.  ii.  Sec.  9  supra  as 
the  writer  of  a  book  entitled  the  "Three  Headed  Monster." 
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their  might.  There  they  received  what  had  been  promised 
them,  and  they  did  not  go  back,  but  remained  in  his  ser- 
vice until  peace  was  declared.  A  ship  captain  received 
Rebilus  in  his  vessel  in  order  to  convey  him  to  Sicily  and 
then  demanded  money,  threatening  to  betray  him  if  he 
did  not  get  it.  Rebilus  followed  the  example  of  Themis- 
tocles  when  he  fled.  He  threatened  in  turn  that  he  would 
tell  how  the  captain  was  helping  a  proscript  to  escape  for 
money.  The  captain  was  afraid,  and  he  carried  Rebilus 
over  to  Pompeius.1 

49.  Marcus  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Brutus  and  was 
proscribed  for  that  reason.  When  Brutus  was  defeated  he 
was  captured.  He  pretended  to  be  a  slave  and  was  bought 
by  Barbula.  The  latter,  perceiving  that  he  was  skilful, 
placed  him  over  his  fellow-slaves  and  gave  him  charge  of 
his  private  disbursements.  As  he  was  clever  in  all  respects 
and  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
his  master  had  suspicions  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that 
if  he  would  confess  that  he  was  one  of  the  proscribed  he 
(Barbula)  would  procure  his  pardon.  He  denied  stoutly, 
and  gave  himself  a  feigned  name  and  family  and  former 
masters.  Barbula  brought  him  to  Rome,  expecting  that 
if  he  were  a  proscript  he  would  show  reluctance  to  come, 
but  he  followed  all  the  same.  One  of  Barbula's  friends, 
who  met  him  at  the  gates,  saw  Marcus  standing  by  his  side 
in  the  character  of  a  slave,  and  privately  told  Barbula  who 
he  was.  The  latter  obtained  from  Octavius,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Agrippa,  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  Marcus 
from  the  proscription.  The  latter  became  a  friend  of 
Octavius,  and  some  time  later  served  as  his  lieutenant 
against  Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Barbula  was  then 
serving  with  Antony,  and  the  fortune  of  both  of  them  was 

1  When  Themistocles  fled  from  Athens  to  the  King  of  Persia  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  conveyed  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  an  encamp- 
ment of  Athenians  who  were  besieging  Naxos.  His  identity  was  not 
known  to  anybody  on  the  ship.  "  He  now  alarmed  the  captain  by 
telling  who  he  was  and  why  he  was  fleeing,  and  said  that,  unless  the 
captain  should  rescue  him,  he  would  tell  that  he  was  conveying  him  away 
for  a  bribe.  He  added  that  their  safety  could  be  secured  if  nobody 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  ship  until  the  voyage  was  finished,"  etc. 
(Thucydides,  i.  137.) 
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taken  prisoner  and  he  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and  Marcus 
bought  him,  pretending  not  to  know  him.  Then  he  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  Octavius  and  asked  that  he  might 
compensate  Barbula  with  a  like  service,  and  his  request  was 
granted.  Like  good  fortune  attended  them  in  after  times, 
for  they  both  held  the  chief  magistracy  in  the  city  the  same 
year.1 

50.  Balbinus  took  refuge  with  Pompeius  and  was  re- 
stored with  him,  and  became  consul  not  long  afterward. 
Lepidus,  who  had  meanwhile  been  deposed  from  the  tri- 
umvirate by  Octavius  and  reduced  to  private  life,  presented 
himself  to  Balbinus  under  the  following  stress.  Maecenas 
prosecuted  the  son  of  Lepidus  for  Vcse-majeste  against  Oc- 
tavius and  also  the  young  man's  mother  as  knowing  to  the 
crime.  Lepidus  himself  he  overlooked  as  being  a  person 
of  no  consequence.  Maecenas  sent  the  son  to  Octavius  at 
Actium,  but  in  order  to  spare  his  mother  the  journey  on 
account  of  her  sex,  he  demanded  that  she  should  give  bail 
to  the  consul  for  her  appearance  before  Octavius.  As 
nobody  offered  bail  for  her,  Lepidus  presented  himself  fre- 
quently at  the  door  of  Balbinus  and  also  at  his  tribunal,  and 
though  the  attendants  long  forced  him  away,  he  made  him- 
self heard  with  difficulty  to  this  effect:  "The  accusers  tes- 
tify to  my  innocence,  since  they  say  that  I  was  not  an 
accomplice  of  my  wife  and  son.  I  did  not  cause  you  to 
be  proscribed,  yet  I  am  now  inferior  to  the  proscribed. 
Consider  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  and  grant  to  one, 
who  stands  by  your  side,  the  favor  of  becoming  security  for 
my  wife's  appearance  before  Octavius,  or  let  me  go  there 
with  her."  When  Lepidus  had  thus  spoken,  Balbinus  took 
pity  on  his  reverse  of  fortune  and  released  his  wife  from 
bail  altogether. 

51.  Cicero,  the  son  of  Cicero,  had  been  sent  away  to 
Greece  by  his  father,  who  anticipated  these  evils.  From 
Greece  he  proceeded  to  join  Brutus,  and  after  the  latter's 

1  Schweighauser  was  not  able  to  find  any  trace  of  consuls  bearing 
these  names,  but  Mendelssohn  refers  us  to  Borghesi  (v.  2S9),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Marcus  Lollius  and  Q.  /Emilius  Lepidus  Barbula 
were  consuls  in  the  year  of  Rome  733,  i.e.  ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Actium. 
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with  a  military  command.  Afterward  Octavius,  by  way  of 
apology  for  his  betrayal  of  Cicero,  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
pointed augur,  and  not  long  afterward  consul  and  then 
proconsul  of  Syria.  When  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of 
Antony  at  Actium  was  forwarded  by  Octavius  this  same 
Cicero,  as  consul,  announced  it  to  the  people  and  affixed 
it  to  the  rostra  where  formerly  his  father's  head  had  been 
exhibited.  Appius  distributed  his  goods  among  his  slaves 
and  then  sailed  with  them  to  Sicily.  Being  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  the  slaves  formed  a  plot  to  get  possession  of  his 
money,  and  placed  Appius  in  a  small  boat,  pretending  to 
transfer  him  to  a  safer  place;  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
reached  port  most  unexpectedly,  while  their  ship  was 
wrecked  and  they  all  perished.  Publius,  quaestor  of  Bru- 
tus, was  solicited  by  the  party  of  Antony  to  betray  his 
chief,  but  refused,  and  was  for  that  reason  proscribed. 
Afterward  he  was  restored  to  citizenship  and  became  a 
friend  of  Octavius.  Once  when  Octavius  came  to  visit  him 
Publius  showed  him  some  images  of  Brutus,  and  Octavius 
praised  him  for  doing  so.  Such  were  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable cases  where  the  proscribed  were  lost  or  saved. 
Many  others  I  have  omitted. 

Chapter  VII 

The  War  in  the  Provinces  —  Cornificius  and  Sextius  in  Africa  —  The 
Adventures  of  Publius  Sittius  —  A  Battle  at  Utica  —  End  of  the  War 
in  Africa 

52.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at  Rome 
all  the  outlying  countries  were  torn  by  hostilities  growing 
out  of  the  same  commotion.  Chief  among  these  wars  was 
the  one  in  Africa  between  Cornificius  and  Sextius,  the  one 
in  Syria  between  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  and  the  one  against 
Pompeius  around  Sicily.  Many  cities  suffered  the  calamity 
of  capture  by  siege.  I  shall  pass  by  the  smaller  ones  and 
confine  myself  to  the  largest,  and  especially  the  very  cele- 
brated ones  of  Laodicea,  Tarsus,  Rhodes,  Patara,  and 
Xanthus.  I  shall  relate  briefly  what  took  place  at  each  of 
these. 
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7"  53.  That  part  of  Africa  which  the  Romans  took  from  the  43 
Carthaginians  they  still  call  Old  Africa.  The  part  that 
belonged  to  King  Juba,  and  which  was  taken  by  Gaius 
Caesar  at  a  later  period,  they  call  for  that  reason  New 
Africa;  it  might  also  be  called  Numidian  Africa.  Accord- 
ingly Sextius,  who  held  the  government  of  New  Africa  as 
the  appointee  of  Octavius,  summoned  Cornificius  to  aban- 
don Old  Africa  to  him  because  the  whole  country  had  been 
assigned  to  Octavius  in  the  allotment  of  the  triumvirs. 
Cornificius  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  allotment 
the  triumvirs  had  made  among  themselves,  and  that  since 
he  had  received  the  government  from  the  Senate  he  would 
not  surrender  it  to  anybody  else  without  the  order  of  the 
Senate.  This  was  the  origin  of  hostilities  between  them. 
Cornificius  had  the  heavier  and  more  numerous  army. 
That  of  Sextius  was  more  nimble  though  inferior  in  num- 
ber, by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  dash  around  and 
detach  from  Cornificius  his  inland  districts  until  he  was 
besieged  by  Ventidius,  a  lieutenant  of  Cornificius,  who 
brought  against  him  superior  forces  and  whom  he  resisted 
valiantly.  Lselius,  another  lieutenant  of  Cornificius,  ravaged 
the  province  of  Sextius,  sat  down  before  the  city  of  Cirta, 
and  laid  siege  to  it. 

54.  Both  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  King  Arabio  and  of  the  so-called  Sittians,  who  received 
their  name  from  the  following  circumstance.  A  certain 
Sittius,1  who  was  under  accusation  at  Rome,  took  flight  in 
order  to  avoid  trial.  Collecting  an  army  from  Italy  and 
Spain,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  allied  himself 
now  with  one  and  now  with  another  of  the  warring  kings 
of  that  country.  As  those  with  whom  he  joined  himself 
were  always  victorious,  Sittius  acquired  a  reputation  and 
his  army  became  wonderfully  efficient.     When  Gaius  Caesar 

1  Publius  Sittius  Nucerinus  was  a  robber  on  a  large  scale.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  band  in  Africa  sufficiently  large  to  be  called  an  army 
at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  Catiline  claimed  him  as  an 
ally  at  that  time  (Sallust,  Cat.  21).  He  rendered  important  aid  to 
Caesar  in  Africa  by  falling  upon  Tuba's  rear  when  the  latter  was  ad- 
vancing with  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Fompeians.  After  the  battle 
of  Thapsus  he  demolished  the  remnant  of  the  hostile  force  under  the 
command  of  Saburra,  killing  the  latter  and  taking  Faustus  Sulla  and 
Afranius  prisoners  (Hirtius,  Bell.  Afr.  25,  36,  95). 
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711  pursued  the  Pompeians  to  Africa  Sittius  joined  him  and  43 
destroyed  Juba's  famous  general,  Saburra,  and  received 
from  Caesar,  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  the  territory  of 
Masinissa,  not  all,  but  the  best  part  of  it.  Masinissa  was 
the  father  of  this  Arabio  and  the  ally  of  Juba.  Caesar  gave 
his  territory  to  this  Sittius,  and  to  Bocchus,  the  king  of 
Mauritania,  and  Sittius  divided  his  own  portion  among  his 
soldiers.  Arabio  then  fled  to  the  sons  of  Pompey  in 
Spain.  He  returned  to  Africa  after  Caesar's  death  and 
kept  sending  to  the  younger  Pompeius  detachments  of  his 
men,  whom  he  received  back  in  a  state  of  good  training. 
He  expelled  Bocchus  from  his  territory  and  killed  Sittius 
by  stratagem.  Although  for  these  reasons  he  was  friendly 
toward  the  Pompeians,  he  nevertheless  decided  against  that 
party,  because  it  was  so  extremely  unlucky,  and  joined 
Sextius,  through  whom  he  acquired  the  favor  of  Octavius. 
The  Sittians  also  joined  him  by  reason  of  their  friendship 
for  the  elder  Caesar. 

55.  Thus  encouraged  Sextius  made  a  sortie  by  which 
Ventidius  was  killed  and  his  army  put  to  headlong  flight. 
Sextius  pursued  them,  killing  and  taking  prisoners.  When 
Laelius  heard  the  news  he  raised  the  siege  of  Cirta  and 
joined  Cornificius.  Sextius,  elated  by  his  success,  ad- 
vanced against  Cornificius  himself  at  Utica  and  encamped 
opposite  him,  although  the  latter  had  the  superior  force. 
Cornificius  sent  Laelius  with  his  cavalry  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance,  and  Sextius  ordered  Arabio  to  engage  him  with 
his  own  cavalry  in  front,  and  Sextius  himself  with  his  light 
troops  fell  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  threw  them  into  such 
confusion  that  Laelius,  although  not  vanquished,  feared  lest 
his  retreat  should  be  cut  off  and  took  possession  of  a  hill 
near  by.  Arabio  hung  upon  his  rear,  killed  many,  and  sur- 
rounded the  hill.  When  Cornificius  saw  this  he  sallied  out 
with  a  larger  force  to  assist  Laelius.  Sextius,  who  was  in 
his  rear,  dashed  up  and  attacked  him,  but  Cornificius  turned 
upon  him  and  drove  him  back,  although  suffering  severely. 

56.  Meanwhile  Arabio,  with  a  band  of  men  accustomed 
to  climbing  rocks,  scaled  a  precipice  to  the  camp  of  Cor- 
nificius and  stole  into  it  unobserved.  When  the  camp  was 
captured  Roscius,  the  custodian,  offered  his  throat  to  one 
of  his  assistants  and  was  killed.     Cornificius,  overcome  by 
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7n  the  fatigue  of  the  engagement,  retired  toward  Laelius  on  the 
hill,  not  yet  knowing  what  had  happened  to  his  camp. 
While  he  was  retreating  the  cavalry  of  Arabio  charged  upon 
him  and  killed  him,  and  when  Laelius,  looking  down  from 
the  hill,  saw  what  had  happened  he  killed  himself.  When 
the  leaders  had  fallen  the  soldiers  fled  in  various  directions. 
Of  the  proscribed  who  were  with  Cornificius,  some  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  others  took  refuge  wherever  they  could. 
Sextius  gave  great  spoils  to  Arabio  and  the  Sittians.  He 
brought  the  cities  into  allegiance  to  Octavius  and  granted 
pardon  to  all.  This  was  the  end  of  the  war  in  Africa 
between  Sextius  and  Cornificius,  which  seemed  inconsider- 
able by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  prosecuted. 


Chapter  VIII 

Brutus  and  Cassius  —  How  Cassius  raised  an  Army  in  Syria  —  He  gains 
Four  Legions  from  Egypt  —  Cassius  marches  against  Dolabella — He 
captures  Laodicea  —  Dolabella  killed  —  Brutus  informs  Cassius  that 
Octavius  and  Antony  are  crossing  the  Adriatic  —  Cassius  captures 
Tarsus 

57.  Resuming  the  narrative  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  I 
shall  repeat  some  small  part  of  what  has  already  been  said, 
in  order  to  refresh  the  memory.  When  Caesar  was  assas- 
sinated his  murderers  took  possession  of  the  Capitol,  and 
when  amnesty  was  voted  to  them  they  came  down.  The 
people  were  greatly  moved  at  Caesar's  funeral  and  scoured 
the  city  in  pursuit  of  his  murderers.  The  latter  defended 
themselves  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  those  of  them 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Caesar  himself  as  governors  of 
provinces  departed  from  the  city  forthwith.  Cassius  and 
Brutus  were  still  city  praetors.  Cassius  had  been  chosen  by 
Caesar  as  governor  of  Syria  and  Brutus  of  Macedonia.  As 
they  could  not  enter  at  once  upon  these  offices,  and  as  they 
were  afraid  to  remain  in  the  city,  they  took  their  departure 
while  still  praetors,  and  the  Senate,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, gave  them  charge  of  the  supply  of  corn,  so  that  they 
might  not  seem  to  have  taken  flight  in  the  interval.  After 
they  had  gone,  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia  were 
transferred  to   the  consuls    Dolabella   and   Antony   much 
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711  against  the  will  of  the  Senate.     Nevertheless,  Cyrene  and  43 
Crete  were  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  exchange.     These 
provinces    they  despised  because  of  their  insignificance, 
and,  accordingly,  they  set  about  raising  troops  and  money 
in  order  to  invade  Syria  and  Macedonia. 

58.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  Dolabella  put  Tre- 
bonius  to  death  in  Asia  and  Antony  besieged  Decimus 
Brutus  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  Senate  in  indignation  voted 
both  Dolabella  and  Antony  public  enemies,  and  restored 
both  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  the  former  commands  and  added 
Illyria  to  that  of  Brutus.  It  also  ordered  all  other  persons 
holding  commands  of  Roman  provinces  or  armies,  between 
the  Adriatic  and  Syria,  to  obey  the  orders  of  Cassius  and 
Brutus.  Thereupon  Cassius  anticipated  Dolabella  by  en- 
tering Syria,  where  he  raised  the  standards  of  a  governor 
and  won  over  twelve  legions  of  soldiers  who  had  been  en- 
listed and  trained  by  Gaius  Caesar  long  before.  One  of 
these  Csesar  had  left  in  Syria  when  he  was  contemplating  a 
war  against  the  Parthians,  and  had  placed  it  under  the 
charge  of  Csecilius  Bassus,  but  had  given  the  nominal  com- 
mand to  Sextus  Julius,  a  young  man  who  was  his  kinsman.1 
This  Julius  was  a  fellow  of  loose  habits  who  led  the  legion 
into  shameful  dissipations  and  once  insulted  Bassus  when 
the  latter  remonstrated  with  him.  Afterward  he  summoned 
Bassus  to  his  presence,  and  when  the  latter  delayed  he 
ordered  that  he  be  dragged  before  him.  There  was  a  dis- 
graceful tumult  in  consequence,  and  some  blows  were  given 
to  Bassus,  the  sight  of  which  the  army  resented,  and  Julius 
was  stabbed.  This  act  was  followed  straightway  by  repent- 
ance and  fear  of  Caesar,  and  so  they  bound  each  other  by 
an  oath  that,  unless  they  were  granted  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation, they  would  fight  to  the  death;  and  they  compelled 
Bassus  to  take  the  same  oath.  They  recruited  another 
legion  and  both  were  drilled  together.  Caesar  sent  Statius 
Murcus  against  them  with  three  legions,  but  they  resisted 
bravely.  Marcius  Crispus  was  then  sent  from  Bithynia  to 
the  aid  of  Murcus  with  three  additional  legions,  and  thus 
Bassus  was  besieged  by  six  legions  altogether. 

59.  Cassius  speedily  intervened  in  this  siege  and  took 

1  The  text  here  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  describes  the 
same  events  in  Book  iii.  77,  78. 
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711  command  at  once  of  the  army  of  Bassus  with  its  consent, 
and  afterward  of  the  legions  of  Murcus  and  Marcius,  who 
surrendered  them  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  which  they  obeyed  in  all  re- 
spects. About  the  same  time  Allienus,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Egypt  by  Dolabella,  brought  from  that  country  four 
legions  composed  of  men  who  had  been  dispersed  after  the 
disasters  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  who  had  been  left 
with  Cleopatra  by  Caesar.  Cassius  surrounded  him  in  Pal- 
estine unexpectedly,  while  he  was  in  ignorance  of  what 
had  happened,  and  compelled  him  to  come  to  terms  and 
surrender  his  army,  as  he  did  not  dare  to  fight  with  four 
legions  against  eight.  Thus  in  a  marvellous  manner  Cas- 
sius came  into  possession  of  twelve  first-rate  legions,  to 
whom  were  added  a  certain  number  of  Parthian  mounted 
bowmen,  who  were  attracted  by  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired among  them  from  the  time  when,  as  quaestor  to 
Crassus,  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  more  skilful  than  that 
general. 

60.  Dolabella  was  spending  his  time  in  Ionia,  having 
put  Trebonius  to  death,  levied  tribute  on  the  towns,  and 
hired  a  naval  force,  by  means  of  Lucius  Figulus,  from  the 
Rhodians,  Lycians,  Pamphylians,  and  Cilicians.  When 
this  was  in  readiness  he  advanced  toward  Syria,  leading  two 
legions  by  land  while  Figulus  proceeded  by  sea.  After  he 
had  learned  of  the  forces  of  Cassius  he  passed  on  to  Lao- 
dicea,1  a  city  friendly  to  himself,  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
fortified  on  the  landward  side  and  having  a  roadstead  in 
the  sea,  so  that  supplies  might  be  easily  obtained  by  water 
and  he  might  sail  away  securely  whenever  he  wished. 
When  Cassius  learned  this,  fearing  lest  Dolabella  should 
escape  him,  he  threw  up  a  mound  across  the  isthmus,  two 
stades  in  length,  composed  of  stones  and  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rial brought  together  from  suburban  houses  and  tombs,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Phoenicia,  Lycia,  and  Rhodes  for 
ships.2 

1  There  were  five  Laodiceas  in  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucida?,  all 
named  after  the  mother  of  Seleucus  {Syr.  57).  This  one  was  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  the  modern  Latikiyeh. 

2  Among  the  letters  of  Cicero  are  two  written  by  P.  Lentulus,  the 
qucestor  of  Trebonius,  dated  Perge,  Pamphylia,  May  29  and  June  2, 
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61.  Being  refused  by  all  except  the  Sidonians,  he  came  43 
to  a  naval  engagement  with  Dolabella,  in  which  a  number 
of  ships  were  sunk  on  both  sides  and  Dolabella  captured 
five  with  their  crews.  Then  Cassius  again  sent  to  those 
who  had  rejected  his  application,  and  also  to  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  and  to  Serapio,  her  viceroy  in  Cyprus. 
The  Tyrians,  the  Aradii,  and  Serapio,  without  consulting 
Cleopatra,  sent  Cassius  what  ships  they  had.  The  queen 
excused  herself  on  the  ground  that  Egypt  was  at  that  time 
suffering  from  famine  and  pestilence,  but  she  was  really 
cooperating  with  Dolabella  on  account  of  her  relations  with 
the  elder  Caesar.  This  was  the  reason  why  she  had  sent 
him  the  four  legions  by  Allienus,  and  had  another  fleet 
ready  to  assist  him,  which  was  kept  back  by  adverse  winds. 
The  Rhodians  and  the  Lycians  said  that  they  would  help 
neither  Cassius  nor  Brutus  in  civil  wars,  and  that  when  they 
supplied  ships  to  Dolabella  they  furnished  them  as  an 
escort,  not  knowing  that  they  were  to  be  used  as  allies  in 
war. 

62.  When  Cassius  was  again  ready  with  the  forces  in 
hand  he  engaged  Dolabella  a  second  time.  The  first  battle 
was  doubtful,  but  in  the  next  one  Dolabella  was  beaten  on 
the  sea.  Then  Cassius  completed  his  mound  and  battered 
Dolabella's  walls  till  they  trembled.  He  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  corrupt  Marsus,  the  captain  of  the  night-watch,  but 
he  bribed  the  centurions  of  the  day  force  and,  while  Mar- 
sus was  taking  his  rest,  effected  an  entrance  by  daylight 

the  former  to  Cicero  and  the  latter  to  the  Senate,  which  throw  light 
on  the  movements  of  Dolabella  before  he  shut  himself  up  in  Laodicea. 
He  says  that  he  has  learned  from  deserters  from  Dolabella's  army  that 
before  throwing  himself  into  the  latter  place  Dolabella  tried  to  get 
possession  of  Antioch,  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter.  "  Then  he  made 
several  attempts  to  gain  entrance  by  force,  but  was  each  time  repulsed 
with  severe  loss.  After  losing  about  a  hundred  men  he  fled  by 
night  from  Antioch  in  the  direction  of  Laodicea,  leaving  his  sick  and 
wounded.  That  night  nearly  all  of  his  Asiatic  troops  deserted  him, 
and  800  of  them  returned  to  Antioch  and  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  officers  whom  Cassius  had  left  to  guard  the  town.  The  remainder, 
of  whom  my  informants  were  a  part,  came  into  Cilicia  by  way  of  Mount 
Amanus.  They  said  that  Cassius,  with  his  entire  army,  was  only  four 
days'  march  from  Laodicea  when  Dolabella  started  thither,  for  which 
reason  I  am  confident  that  this  most  infamous  robber  will  get  his  de- 
serts sooner  than  we  had  anticipated."     (Ad  Fatn.  xii.  15.) 
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711  through  a  number  of  small  gates  that  were  secretly  opened  43 
to  him  one  after  another.  When  the  city  was  taken  Dola- 
bella  offered  his  head  to  his  own  body-guard  and  told  him 
to  cut  it  off  and  carry  it  to  Cassius  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  safety.  The  guard  cut  it  off,  but  he  killed  himself 
also,  and  Marsus  took  his  own  life.  Cassius  swore  Dola- 
bella's  army  into  his  own  service.  He  plundered  the 
temples  and  the  treasury  of  Laodicea,  punished  the  chief 
citizens,  and  exacted  very  heavy  contributions  from  the 
rest,  so  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  extremest  misery. 

63.  After  the  capture  of  Laodicea  Cassius  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Egypt.  Having  learned  that  Cleopatra  was  about 
to  join  Octavius  and  Antony  with  a  strong  fleet,  he  pur- 
posed to  prevent  its  sailing  and  to  punish  the  queen  for  her 
intention.  He  had  before  this  thought  that  the  condition 
of  Egypt  was  especially  favorable  for  these  designs,  because 
it  was  wasted  by  famine  and  had  no  considerable  foreign 
army,  now  that  the  forces  of  Allienus  had  taken  their  de- 
parture. In  the  midst  of  his  eagerness,  his  hopes,  and  his 
opportunity  came  a  hasty  summons  from  Brutus  telling  him 
that  Octavius  and  Antony  were  crossing  the  Adriatic.  Cas- 
sius reluctantly  gave  up  his  hopes  in  respect  of  Egypt.  He 
also  sent  back  his  Parthian  mounted  bowmen  with  presents, 
and  with  them  ambassadors  to  their  king  asking  for  a  larger 
force  of  auxiliaries.  This  force  arrived  after  the  decisive 
battle,  ravaged  Syria  and  many  of  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces as  far  as  Ionia,  and  then  returned  home.  Cassius 
left  his  nephew  in  Syria  with  one  legion  and  sent  his  cavalry 
in  advance  into  Cappadocia,  who  presently  killed  Ariobar- 
zanes  for  plotting  against  Cassius.  Then  they  seized  his 
large  treasures  and  other  military  supplies  and  brought  them 
to  Cassius. 

64.  The  people  of  Tarsus  were  divided  into  factions. 
One  of  these  factions  had  crowned  Cassius,  who  was  the 
first  to  arrive.  The  other  had  done  the  same  for  Dolabella, 
who  came  later.  Both  had  acted  thus  in  the  name  of  the 
city.  As  the  inhabitants  bestowed  their  honors  upon  each 
alternately,  each  of  them  treated  it  despitefully  as  a  fickle- 
minded  place.  After  Cassius  had  overcome  Dolabella  he 
levied  a  contribution  on  it  of  1500  talents.  Being  unable 
to  find  the  money,  and  being  pressed  for  payment  with  vio- 
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ii  lence  by  the  soldiers,  the  people  sold  all  their  public  prop-  43 
erty  and  after  that  they  coined  all  the  sacred  articles  used 
in  religious  processions  and  the  temple  offerings  into 
money.  As  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  magistrates  sold  free 
persons  into  bondage,  first  girls  and  boys,  afterward  women 
and  miserable  old  men,  who  brought  a  very  small  price, 
and  finally  young  men.  Most  of  these  committed  suicide. 
Finally  Cassius,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  took  pity  on  their 
sufferings  and  released  them  from  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
tribution. Such  were  the  calamities  that  befell  Tarsus  and 
Laodicea. 

Chapter  IX 

Cassius  summons  Rhodes  to  surrender  —  The  Rhodians  resolve  to  fight 

—  They  send  Archelaus  as  an  Ambassador  to  Cassius  —  Speech  of 
Archelaus  —  Reply  of  Cassius  —  Sea-fight  between  Cassius  and  the 
Rhodians  —  The  Rhodians  retreat  —  Cassius  lays  Siege  to  the  City 

—  Rhodes  captured  and  put  under  Contribution  —  Ten  Years' 
Tribute  exacted  from  Asia 

65.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  their  conference,1 
Brutus  was  in  favor  of  uniting  their  armies  and  making 
Macedonia  their  chief  concern,  since  the  enemy  had  forty 
legions,  of  which  eight  had  already  crossed  the  Adriatic. 
Cassius  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  might  still  be 
disregarded,  believing  that  they  would  waste  away  for  want 
of  supplies  by  reason  of  their  great  numbers.  He  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  subvert  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians,  who 
were  friendly  to  Octavius  and  Antony  and  who  had  fleets, 
lest  they  should  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  republicans  while 
the  latter  were  busy  with  the  enemy.  Having  decided  to 
do  this,  they  separated,  Brutus  proceeding  against  the  Ly- 
cians and  Cassius  against  Rhodes,  in  which  place  he  was 
brought  up,  and  educated  in  the  literature  of  Greece.  As 
he  had  to  contend  with  men  of  superior  naval  prowess,  he 
prepared  his  own  ships  with  care,  rilled  them  with  troops, 
and  drilled  them  at  Myndus. 

66.  The  Rhodians  of  distinction  were  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  conflict  with  Romans,  but  the  common  people 

1  The  Epitome  of  Livy  (cxxii.)  cays  that  this  conference  took  place 
at  Smyrna.     This  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  (Life  of  Brutus,  28). 
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711  were  in  high  spirits,  because  they  recalled  former  victories  43 
achieved  over  men  of  different  character.  They  launched 
thirty-three  of  their  best  ships,  but  while  doing  so  they  sent 
messengers  to  Myndus  nevertheless  to  urge  Cassius  not  to 
despise  Rhodes,  which  had  always  defended  herself  against 
those  who  underestimated  her,  and  not  to  disregard  the 
treaty  which  existed  between  the  Rhodians  and  the  Romans 
which  bound  them  not  to  bear  arms  against  each  other.  If 
he  complained  of  them  for  not  rendering  military  assist- 
ance, they  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Roman  Senate, 
and  if  called  upon  they  would  lend  such  assistance.  When 
they  had  spoken  thus  Cassius  replied  that  as  to  the  other 
matters l  war  would  decide  instead  of  words,  but  as  regarded 
the  treaty,  which  forbade  them  to  bear  arms  against  each 
other,  the  Rhodians  had  violated  it  by  allying  themselves 
with  Dolabella  against  Cassius.  The  treaty  required  them 
to  assist  each  other  in  war,  but  when  Cassius  asked  for  as- 
sistance they  quibbled  about  the  Roman  Senate,  which  was 
either  in  flight  or  held  captive  at  present  by  the  tyrants 
who  had  mastered  the  city.  Those  tyrants  would  be  pun- 
ished, and  the  Rhodians  would  be  punished  also  for  siding 
with  them,  unless  they  speedily  obeyed  his  commands. 
Such  was  the  answer  Cassius  returned  to  them.  The  more 
prudent  Rhodians  were  still  more  alarmed,  but  the  multi- 
tude were  excited  by  two  public  speakers  named  Alexander 
and  Mnaseas,  who  reminded  them  that  Mithridates  had 
invaded  Rhodes  with  a  still  larger  fleet,2  and  that  Demetrius 
had  done  so  before  him;  whereupon  they  elected  Alexander 
as  prytanis,  who  is  the  magistrate  exercising  the  supreme 
power  among  them,  and  Mnaseas  as  admiral  of  their  fleet. 
67.  Nevertheless,  they  sent  still  another  ambassador  to 
Cassius  in  the  person  of  Archelaus,  who  had  been  his 
teacher  in  Greek  literature  in  Rhodes,  to  present  a  more 
earnest  petition.  This  he  did,  taking  Cassius  by  the  right 
hand  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  saying,  "O  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  do  not  subvert  a  Greek  city.  O  friend  of  freedom, 
do  not  attack  Rhodes.  Do  not  put  to  shame  the  glory  of  a 
Doric  state  hitherto   unvanquished.     Do   not   forget   the 

1  As  to  whether  he  underestimated  the  power  of  Rhodes  to  defend 
herself. 

2  See  Mithr.  25-27. 
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711  famous  histories  you  learned  both  at  Rhodes  and  at  Rome  43 

—  at  Rhodes,  what  the  Rhodians  accomplished  against  states 
and  kings  (and  especially  against  Demetrius  and  Mithri- 
dates,  who  were  deemed  invincible),  in  behalf  of  that  free- 
dom for  which  you  say  that  you  also  are  now  contending 

—  at  Rome,  our  services  to  you,  among  others  those  that 
were  rendered  when  we  fought  with  you  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  concerning  which  you  have  monuments  inscribed 
in  our  honor.  So  much,  O  Roman,  for  our  race,  our  dig- 
nity, our  condition  hitherto  unenslaved,  our  alliance,  and 
our  good- will  toward  you. 

68.  "As  for  you,  Cassius,  you  owe  a  peculiar  reverence 
to  this  city  in  which  you  were  brought  up  and  educated, 
restored  to  health  when  sick,  where  you  had  your  hearth- 
stone, and  where  you  attended  my  very  school.  You  owe 
respect  to  me  who  have  hoped  that  I  should  some  time 
plume  myself  on  your  education  with  different  hopes,  but  I 
am  now  pleading  this  relation  in  behalf  of  my  country, 
lest  it  be  forced  into  a  war  with  you,  its  pupil  and  its  ward, 
where  one  of  two  things  must  necessarily  happen :  either 
that  the  Rhodians  perish  utterly,  or  Cassius  be  defeated. 
In  addition  to  my  entreaty  I  give  you  the  advice  that  while 
engaged  in  such  important  tasks  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  you  take  the  gods  for  your  leaders  at  every 
step.  You,  Romans,  swore  by  the  gods  when  you  recently 
concluded  the  treaty  with  us  through  Gaius  Caesar,  and  to 
the  oaths  you  added  libations  and  gave  the  right  hand,  which 
is  valid  even  among  enemies,  not  to  mention  friends  and 
wards.  Besides  dreading  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  have 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  who  consider  nothing 
more  base  than  a  violation  of  treaties,  which  causes  the 
violators  to  be  distrusted  in  all  respects  by  both  friends  and 
enemies." 

69.  When  the  old  man  had  thus  spoken  he  did  not  let 
go  Cassius'  hand,  but  shed  tears  on  it,  so  that  Cassius 
blushed  at  the  spectacle  and  was  moved  somewhat  by  the 
sense  of  shame,  yet  he  drew  away  his  hand,  and  said,  "If 
you  have  not  counselled  the  Rhodians  not  to  wrong  me, 
you  have  yourself  done  me  wrong.  If  you  have  so  coun- 
selled them  and  they  have  not  followed  your  advice  I  will 
avenge  you.     That  I  have  suffered  injury  is  plain  enough. 

vol.  11  —  z 
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711  The  first  wrong  done  me  was  when  I  asked  assistance  and  43 
was  slighted  by  my  guardians  and  instructors.  In  the  next 
place  they  gave  the  preference  to  Dolabella,  whom  they  had 
not  brought  up  and  educated,  rather  than  to  me.  And 
what  makes  it  worse,  O  freedom-loving  Rhodians,  is  that 
Brutus  and  I  and  the  noblest  men  of  the  Senate,  whom  you 
see  here,  were  fugitives  from  tyranny  for  endeavoring  to 
liberate  their  country,  while  Dolabella  was  seeking  to  en- 
slave it  to  others,  whom  you  also  favor  while  pretending  to 
abstain  from  our  civil  wars.  This  would  be  a  civil  war  if 
we  also  were  aiming  at  supreme  power,  but  it  is  plainly  a 
war  of  the  republic  against  monarchy.  And  you,  who  ap- 
peal to  me  in  behalf  of  your  own  freedom,  have  refused  aid 
to  the  republic.  While  professing  friendship  for  the  Ro- 
mans you  have  no  pity  for  those  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  death  and  confiscation  without  trial.  You  pretend  that 
you  want  to  hear  from  the  Senate,  which  is  suffering  from 
these  very  evils  and  is  not  yet  able  to  defend  itself.  But 
the  Senate  had  answered  you  beforehand  when  it  decreed 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  should  lend  aid  to  Brutus 
and  myself. 

70.  "Whatever  aid  you  have  rendered  us  when  we  were 
adding  to  our  possessions  (for  which  you  reaped  an  abun- 
dant reward)  you  remind  us  of,  but  when  in  our  time  of 
adversity  you  fail  us  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  safety, 
you  have  very  short  memories.  Even  if  we  had  had  no 
relations  with  each  other  before,  you  ought,  as  members  of 
the  Doric  race,  to  be  willing  to  begin  now  to  fight  for  the 
Roman  republic.  Instead  of  such  thoughts  and  deeds  you 
quote  to  us  treaties, — treaties  made  with  you  by  Gaius 
Caesar,  the  founder  of  the  present  monarchy,  —  yet  these 
very  treaties  say  that  the  Romans  and  the  Rhodians  shall 
assist  each  other  in  case  of  need.  Therefore,  assist  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  peril!  It  is  Cassius 
who  quotes  these  very  treaties  to  you  and  calls  for  your  help 
in  war,  — Cassius,  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  Roman  general, 
whom,  as  the  Senate's  decree  says,  all  the  countries  beyond 
the  Adriatic  are  required  to  obey.  The  same  decrees  are 
presented  to  you  by  Brutus,  and  also  by  Pompeius,  who  has 
been  invested  by  the  Senate  with  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Added  to  these  decrees  are  the  prayers  of  all  these  senators 
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7ii  who  have  fled,  some  to  myself  and  Brutus,  and  others  to  43 
Pompeius.  The  treaty  provides  that  the  Rhodians  shall 
lend  aid  to  the  Romans  even  in  cases  where  the  applica- 
tion is  made  by  single  individuals.  If  you  do  not  consider 
us  as  generals  or  even  as  Romans,  but  as  exiles,  or  stran- 
gers, or  persons  condemned,  as  the  proscribers  call  us,  O 
Rhodians,  you  have  no  treaties  with  us,  but  only  with  the 
Roman  people.  Being  strangers  and  foreigners  to  the 
treaties,  we  will  fight  you  till  you  obey  our  orders  in  every- 
thing." With  this  ironical  remark  Cassius  sent  Archelaus 
away. 

71.  Alexander  and  Mnaseas,  the  Rhodian  leaders,  put 
to  sea  with  their  thirty-three  ships  against  Cassius  at  Myn- 
dus,  intending  to  surprise  him  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
attack.  They  built  their  hopes  somewhat  lightly  on  the 
supposition  that  by  sailing  against  Mithridates  at  Myndus 
they  had  brought  that  war  to  a  successful  end.  In  order  to 
display  their  seamanship  they  took  their  station  the  first  day 
at  Cnidus.  The  next  day  they  showed  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  Cassius  on  the  high  sea.  The  latter  in  astonish- 
ment put  to  sea  against  them,  and  it  was  a  battle  of  strength 
and  skill  on  both  sides.  The  Rhodians  with  their  light 
ships  darted  swiftly  through  the  enemy's  line,  turned 
around,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  Romans  had 
heavier  ships,  and  whenever  they  could  come  to  close  quar- 
ters they  prevailed,  as  in  an  engagement  on  land,  by  their 
greater  strength.  Cassius,  by  reason  of  his  more  numerous 
fleet,  was  enabled  to  surround  his  enemy,  and  then  the 
latter  could  no  longer  turn  and  dart  through  his  line. 
When  they  could  only  attack  in  front  and  then  haul  off, 
their  nautical  skill  was  of  no  avail  in  the  narrow  space 
where  they  were  confined.  The  ramming  with  their  prows 
and  broadside  movements  against  the  heavier  Roman  ships 
did  little  damage,  while  those  of  the  Romans  against  the 
lighter  vessels  were  more  effective.  Finally,  three  Rho- 
dian ships  were  captured  with  their  crews,  two  were  rammed 
and  sunk,  and  the  remainder  took  flight  to  Rhodes  in  a 
damaged  condition.  All  of  the  Roman  ships  returned  to 
Myndus,  where  they  were  repaired,  the  greater  part  having 
suffered  injury. 

72.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  naval  engagement  of  the 
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711  Romans  and  the  Rhodians  at  Myndus.  Cassius  watched  43 
the  fight  while  it  was  going  on  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain.  When  he  had  repaired  his  ships  he  sailed  to 
Loryma,  a  fortified  place  belonging  to  the  Rhodians  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  island,  from  which  he  sent  his 
foot-soldiers  across  in  transports  under  the  command  of 
Fannius  and  Lentulus.1  He  advanced  in  person  with  eighty 
ships  rigged  in  a  way  to  produce  terror.  He  surrounded 
Rhodes  with  his  land  and  naval  forces,  and  then  remained 
quiet,  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  show  signs  of  weak- 
ening. But  they  sailed  out  again  valiantly  and,  after  losing 
two  more  ships,  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Then  they 
mounted  the  walls,  heaped  them  with  missiles,  and  resisted 
simultaneously  the  soldiers  of  Fannius,  who  were  assailing 
them  on  the  landward  side,  and  Cassius,  who  was  advan- 
cing his  naval  force,  prepared  for  wall-fighting,  against  the 
defences  on  the  sea.  Anticipating  such  a  necessity  he  had 
brought  with  him  turrets  in  sections,  which  were  then  ele- 
vated. Thus  was  Rhodes,  after  suffering  two  naval  defeats, 
beleaguered  by  land  and  sea,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in 
sudden  and  unexpected  trouble,  found  herself  wholly  un- 
prepared for  siege;  whence  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
must  speedily  be  taken  either  by  assault  or  by  famine.  The 
more  intelligent  of  the  Rhodians  perceived  this  and  opened 
communications  with  Fannius  and  Lentulus. 

73.  While  they  were  doing  so  Cassius  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  city  with  a  chosen  band 
of  soldiers,  without  any  show  of  violence  or  use  of  ladders. 
Most  people  conjectured,  as  seemed  the  fact,  that  those  of 
the  citizens  who  were  favorable  to  him  had  opened  the 
small  gates,  being  moved  by  pity  for  the  town  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  famine.  Thus  was  Rhodes  captured;  and 
Cassius  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal  and  planted  a  spear 
by  the  side  of  it  to  indicate  that  he  had  taken  the  city  by 
force.  Laying  strict  commands  upon  his  soldiers  to  re- 
main quiet,  and  threatening  with  death  any  who  should 
resort  to  violence  or  plunder,  he  summoned  by  name  about 
fifty  citizens,  and  punished  with  death  those  who  were  led 
before  him.     The  others,  who  were  not  found,  numbering 

1  This  was  the  Lentulus  whose  letter  to  the  Senate  is  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  p.  332. 
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7"  about  twenty-five,  he  ordered  to  be  banished.  All  the  43 
money  that  was  found,  either  gold  or  silver,  in  the  temples 
and  the  public  treasury,  he  seized,  and  he  ordered  private 
citizens  who  had  any  to  bring  it  to  him  on  a  day  named, 
proclaiming  death  to  those  who  should  conceal  it,  together 
with  a  reward  of  one-tenth  to  informers  and  freedom  in 
addition  in  the  case  of  slaves.  At  first  many  concealed 
what  they  had,  hoping  that  in  the  end  the  threat  would  not 
be  carried  out,  but  when  they  saw  the  rewards  paid  and 
those  who  had  been  informed  against  punished,  they 
became  alarmed,  and  having  procured  the  appointment  of 
another  day,  some  of  them  dug  their  money  out  of  the 
ground,  others  drew  it  out  of  wells,  and  others  brought  it 
from  tombs,  in  much  larger  amounts  than  the  former 
collections.1 

74.  Such  were  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Rhodians. 
Lucius  Varus  was  left  in  charge  of  them  with  a  garrison. 
Cassius,  although  delighted  with  the  quickness  of  the  capt- 
ure and  the  quantity  of  money  taken,  nevertheless  ordered 
all  the  other  peoples  of  Asia  to  pay  ten  years'  tribute,  and 
this  they  did  within  a  short  space  of  time.  News  now 
reached  him  that  Cleopatra  was  about  to  sail  with  a  large 
fleet  and  very  extensive  apparatus  to  Octavius  and  Antony. 
She  had  espoused  their  cause  previously  on  account  of  her 
relations  with  the  first  Caesar,  and  now  she  espoused  it  all 
the  more  by  reason  of  her  fear  of  Cassius.  The  latter  sent 
Murcus,  with  a  legion  of  the  best  soldiers  and  a  certain 
number  of  archers,  with  sixty  decked  ships,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  lie  in  wait  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taenarum 
and  to  collect  what  booty  they  could  from  that  country. 

1  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  33)  says  that  Cassius  did  the  Rhodians  no 
harm,  but  that  he  took  their  valuables,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
"  except  the  chariot  of  the  Sun."  Plutarch  says  that  he  did  not  treat 
them  with  moderation,  ovk  eVieirtcor  exPVT0  T01S  irpayixaai,  a  phrase 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  shedding  of  blood. 
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711  75-  We  will  now  relate  the  transactions  of  Brutus  in  43 
Lycia,  first  glancing  at  what  has  been  mentioned  above  in 
order  to  refresh  the  memory.1  When  he  had  received  from 
Apuleius  certain  soldiers  which  the  latter  had  under  his 
command,  together  with  16,000  talents  in  money  which 
Apuleius  had  collected  from  the  tribute  of  Asia,  he  passed 
into  Bceotia.  The  Senate  having  voted  that  he  should  use 
this  money  for  his  present  necessities  and  that  he  should 
have  command  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Illyria  in  addition, 
he  came  into  possession  of  three  legions  of  soldiers  which 
Vatinius,  the  former  governor  of  Illyria,  delivered  to  him. 
Another  one  he  captured  from  Gaius,  the  brother  of  Mark 
Antony,  in  Macedonia.  He  collected  four  more  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  so  that  he  had  eight  legions  in  all,  most  of 
whom  had  served  under  Gaius  Caesar.  He  had  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  light-armed  troops,  and  archers.      He  had 

a  high  opinion  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  and  he  trained 
them  in  the  Roman  discipline.  While  he  was  still  collect- 
ing soldiers  and  money  a  piece  of  good  luck  came  to  him 
from  Thrace,  of  the  following  sort.  Polemocratia,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  Thracian  princes,  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  by  his  enemies,  being  alarmed  for  her  son,  who  was 
still  a  boy,  came  to  Brutus  bringing  the  boy,  whom  she 
placed  in  his  hands  together  with  her  husband's  treasures. 
Brutus  delivered  the  boy  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus  to 
be  cared  for  until  he  (Brutus)  should  have  leisure  to  restore 
him  to  his  kingdom.  Among  the  treasures  he  found  an 
unexpected  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  This  he  stamped 
and  converted  into  money. 

712  76.    When  Cassius  came,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin  42 
by  reducing  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians,  Brutus  turned  his 
attention  first  to  the  inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia.     The 

1  See  iii.  63  supra. 
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712  latter  destroyed  their  suburbs  in  order  that  Brutus  might  42 
not  effect  a  lodgment  or  find  material  there.  They  also 
surrounded  the  city  with  a  trench  and  embankment  of  more 
than  fifty  feet  vertically  and  of  corresponding  breadth, 
from  which  they  fought,  so  that  standing  upon  it  they  could 
hurl  darts  and  shoot  arrows  as  though  protected  by  an  im- 
passable river.  Brutus  invested  the  place,  pushed  forward 
coverings  for  his  workmen,  divided  his  army  into  day  and 
night  forces,  brought  up  material  from  long  distances, 
hurrying  and  cheering  as  in  contests  for  prizes,  and  spared 
neither  zeal  nor  labor.  So  the  work  which  it  seemed  most 
likely  could  not  be  done  at  all  in  the  face  of  an  opposing 
enemy,  or  only  at  the  end  of  many  months,  was  accom- 
plished by  him  in  a  few  days. 

77.  The  Xanthians  were  now  subjected  to  close  siege. 
Brutus  attacked  them  now  with  battering-rams  against  the 
walls,  now  by  assaults  upon  the  gates  with  foot-soldiers, 
whom  he  kept  changing  continually.  The  defenders,  al- 
though fatigued  by  being  always  pitted  against  fresh  sol- 
diers, and  all  wounded,  nevertheless  held  out  as  long  as  their 
parapets  remained.  When  these  were  battered  down  and 
the  towers  broken  through,  Brutus,  foreseeing  what  would 
happen,  ordered  those  who  were  attacking  the  gates  to 
withdraw.  The  Xanthians,  thinking  that  the  enemy's  works 
were  deserted  and  unguarded,  darted  out  by  night  to  set 
fire  to  the  machines.  Suddenly  the  Romans  attacked  them 
as  ordered,  and  they  again  fled  to  the  gates,  the  guards  of 
which  closed  them  before  they  entered,  fearing  lest  the 
enemy  should  rush  in  with  them  —  in  consequence  of  which 
there  was  around  the  gates  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Xan- 
thians who  were  shut  out. 

78.  Soon  afterwards  the  remainder  made  a  fresh  sally 
about  midday,  and  as  the  besiegers  withdrew  again,  they 
burned  all  the  machines.  As  the  gates  were  left  open  for 
them  on  account  of  the  former  calamity,  about  2000 
Romans  broke  in  with  them.  While  others  were  pushing 
in  at  the  entrance  the  portcullis  suddenly  fell  upon  them, 
either  by  the  design  of  the  Xanthians  or  the  accidental 
breaking  of  the  ropes,  so  that  some  of  the  Romans  who 
were  forcing  their  way  in  were  crushed  and  the  others  found 
their  retreat  cut  off,  as  they  could  not  raise  the  portcullis 
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712  without  the  hoisting  apparatus.  Pelted  by  missiles  hurled  42 
upon  them  by  the  Xanthians  from  the  roofs  in  the  narrow 
streets,  they  forced  their  way  with  difficulty  till  they  came 
to  the  forum,  which  was  near  by,  and  there  they  overcame 
the  forces  which  were  at  close  quarters  with  them,  but, 
being  under  a  heavy  volley  of  arrows  and  having  them- 
selves neither  bows  nor  javelins,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Sarpedon  to  avoid  being  surrounded.  The 
Romans  who  were  outside  the  walls  were  excited  and  anx- 
ious for  those  inside,  and  tried  every  means  [to  effect  an 
entrance],  Brutus  meantime  darting  hither  and  thither,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  break  the  portcullis,  which  was  pro- 
tected with  iron,  nor  could  they  procure  ladders  or  towers 
since  their  own  had  been  burned.  Nevertheless  some  of 
them  made  extemporized  ladders,  and  others  pushed  trunks 
of  trees  against  the  walls  to  serve  in  place  of  ladders.  Still 
others  fastened  iron  hooks  to  ropes  and  hurled  them  up  to 
the  walls,  and  whenever  one  of  them  caught  fast  they 
climbed  up. 

79.  The  (Enandians,  who  were  neighbors  of  the  Xan- 
thians, and  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Brutus  by 
reason  of  their  enmity  to  the  latter,  clambered  up  by  way 
of  a  precipice.  When  the  Romans  saw  them  they  toiled 
up  after  them.  Many  fell  off,  but  some  scaled  the  wall  and 
opened  a  small  gate,  defended  with  a  very  dense  palisade, 
and  admitted  the  most  daring  of  the  assailants,  who  swung 
themselves  over  the  palings.  Being  now  more  numerous 
they  began  to  chop  down  the  portcullis,  which  was  not  pro- 
tected with  iron  on  the  inside,  while  others  outside  chopped 
in  conjunction  with  them,  and  cooperated  to  the  same  end. 
While  the  Xanthians,  with  loud  cries,  were  rushing  upon 
the  Romans  who  were  at  the  temple  of  Sarpedon,  the 
Romans  within  and  without  who  were  demolishing  the  port- 
cullis, fearful  for  their  comrades,  straggled  with  frantic 
zeal.  Finally  they  broke  it  down  and  rushed  through  in 
crowds  about  sunset,  with  a  loud  shout  intended  as  a  signal 
to  those  in  the  temple. 

80.  When  the  city  was  taken  the  Xanthians  ran  to  their 
houses  and  killed  those  dearest  to  them,  all  of  whom  will- 
ingly offered  themselves  to  the  slaughter.  Upon  hearing 
cries  of  lamentation,  Brutus  thought  that  plundering  was 
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going  on,  and  he  gave  orders  to  the  army  to  stop  it;  but  42 
when  he  knew  what  the  facts  were  he  commiserated  the 
freedom-loving  spirit  of  the  citizens,  and  sent  messengers 
to  offer  them  terms.  They  hurled  missiles  at  the  mes- 
sengers, and,  after  destroying  their  own  families,  placed  the 
bodies  on  funeral  piles,  which  they  had  previously  erected 
in  their  houses,  set  fire  to  them,  and  slew  themselves  on  the 
same.  Brutus  saved  such  of  the  temples  as  he  could,  but 
he  captured  only  the  slaves  of  the  Xanthians;  and  of  the 
citizens  a  few  free  women  and  hardly  150  men.  Thus 
the  Xanthians  perished  the  third  time  by  their  own  hands 
on  account  of  their  love  of  liberty;  for  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus,  the  Mede,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  they  destroyed  themselves  in  like  manner  rather  than 
be  enslaved,  and  the  city,  shut  up  by  Harpagus,1  then 
became  the  tomb  of  the  Xanthians;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
suffered  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Philip,  as  they  would  not  submit  to  obey  him  even  after 
he  had  become  the  master  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth.2 
81.  Brutus  went  from  Xanthus  down  to  Patara,  a  city 
which  was  something  like  a  seaport  of  the  Xanthians.  He 
surrounded  it  with  his  army  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
obey  him  in  everything,  under  penalty  of  meeting  the  fate 
of  the  Xanthians.  Certain  Xanthians  were  brought  to  them 
who  lamented  their  own  misfortunes  and  advised  them  to 
adopt  wiser  counsels.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Patara  made 
no  sort  of  answer  to  the  Xanthians,  Brutus  gave  them  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  went  away. 
The  next  morning  he  moved  his  troops  forward.  The 
Patarans  cried  out  from  the  walls  that  they  would  obey  all 
his  commands,  and  opened  their  gates.  He  came  in,  but 
he  neither  killed  nor  banished  anybody;  but  he  ordered 
them   to  deliver  to  him  whatever  gold  and  silver  the  city 

1  ri  tt6\is  a/j.eKvde?(ra  virb  'Apirdyov:  literally,  "the  city  being  uncared 
for  by  Harpagus."  What  this  may  mean  it  is  hard  to  understand,  since 
Harpagus  was  an  enemy  outside  the  walls.  Mendelssohn  accordingly 
suggests  airoKAeicrdeTera  (shut  up)  in  place  of  dfifA^deirra.  I  have 
adopted  this  emendation,  but  it  is  pure  conjecture. 

2  Plutarch's  account  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Xanthus  is  very 
like  Appian's.  He  refers  also  to  its  earlier  destruction  in  the  Persian 
war  (Life  of  Brutus,  30,  31).  The  latter  event  is  described  by  Herod- 
otus (i.  176). 
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under  the  same  penalties  and  rewards  to  informers  as  those 
proclaimed  by  Cassius  at  Rhodes.  They  obeyed  his  order. 
One  slave  testified  that  his  master  had  concealed  his  gold, 
and  showed  it  to  a  centurion  who  was  sent  to  find  it.  All 
the  parties  were  brought  before  the  tribunal.  The  master 
remained  silent,  but  his  mother,  who  had  followed  in  order 
to  save  her  son,  cried  out  that  she  had  concealed  the  gold. 
The  slave,  although  not  interrogated,  disputed  her,  saying 
that  she  lied  and  that  his  master  had  concealed  it.  Brutus 
approved  of  the  young  man's  silence  and  sympathized  with 
his  mother's  grief.  He  allowed  them  both  to  depart  un- 
harmed and  to  take  their  gold  with  them,  and  he  crucified 
the  slave  for  superserviceable  zeal  in  accusing  his  superiors. 
82.  At  the  same  time  Lentulus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Andriace,  the  seaport  of  the  Myreans,  broke  the  chain 
which  closed  the  harbor  and  ascended  to  Myra.  As  the 
inhabitants  obeyed  his  commands,  he  collected  money  in 
the  same  way  as  at  Patara  and  returned  to  Brutus.  The 
confederation  of  Lycia  sent  ambassadors  to  Brutus  promis- 
ing to  form  a  military  league  with  him  and  to  contribute 
what  money  they  could.  He  imposed  taxes  on  them  and 
he  restored  the  free  Xanthians  to  their  city.  He  ordered 
the  Lycian  fleet,  together  with  his  own  ships,  to  set  sail  for 
Abydus,  where  he  would  rendezvous  with  his  land  forces 
and  await  Cassius,  who  was  coming  from  Ionia,  so  that 
they  might  cross  over  to  Sestus  together.  When  Murcus, 
who  was  at  Peloponnesus  lying  in  wait  for  Cleopatra,  learned 
that  her  fleet  had  been  damaged  by  a  storm  on  the  Libyan 
coast,  and  saw  the  wreckage  borne  by  the  waves  as  far  as 
Laconia,  and  knew  that  she  had  returned  home  with  diffi- 
culty and  in  ill  health,  he  sailed  for  Brundusium  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  idle  with  so  great  a  fleet.  He  came 
to  anchor  at  the  island  lying  opposite  the  harbor,  and  pre- 
vented the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  army  and  supplies 
from  passing  over  to  Macedonia.  Antony  fought  him  with 
the  few  war-ships  that  he  had,  and  with  towers  mounted  on 
floats,  whenever  he  sent  out  detachments  of  his  army  on 
transports  and  was  favored  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  land, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  captured  by  Murcus.  As 
he  fared  badly  he  called  for  help  from  Octavius,  who  was 
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contending  on  the  water  with  Sextus  Pompeius  along  the  42 
coast  of  Sicily  for  possession  of  that  island. 


Chapter  XI 

Doings  of  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Spain  —  He  sails  to  Sicily  —  Sea-fight 
between  Pompeius  and  Salvidienus  —  Salvidienus  put  to  Flight  — 
Octavius  and  Antony  cross  the  Adriatic  —  Their  Advance  Guard 
march  to  Philippi  and  occupy  the  Passes  of  the  Mountains  of 
Thrace  —  Brutus  and  Cassius  move  toward  Philippi 

83.  With  Pompeius  the  situation  was  as  follows.  Being 
the  younger  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  he  was  at  first  disre- 
garded by  Gaius  Caesar  in  Spain  as  not  likely  to  accom- 
plish anything  of  importance  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience.  He  roamed  about  the  ocean  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, committing  piracy  and  concealing  the  fact  that  he 
was  Pompeius.  When  larger  numbers  joined  him  for  the 
purpose  of  pillage,  and  his  force  became  powerful,  he  re- 
vealed his  name.  Presently  those  who  had  served  with  his 
father  and  his  brother,  and  who  were  leading  a  vagabond 
life,  drifted  to  him  as  their  natural  leader,  and  Arabio, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  ancestral  kingdom,  as  I  have 
related  previously,  came  to  him  from  Africa.1  His  forces 
being  thus  augmented,  his  doings  were  now  more  important 
than  robbery,  and  as  he  flew  from  place  to  place  the  name 
of  Pompeius  spread  through  the  whole  of  Spain,2  which 
was  the  most  extensive  of  the  provinces;  but  he  avoided 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  governors  of  it  appointed 
by  Gaius  Caesar.  When  Caesar  learned  of  his  doings  he 
sent  Carinas  with  a  stronger  army  to  fight  him.  Pompeius, 
however,  being  the  more  nimble  of  the  two,  would  show 
himself  and  then  disappear,  and  so  he  wore  out  his  enemy 
and  got  possession  of  a  number  of  towns,  large  and  small. 

84.  Then  Caesar  sent  Asinius  Pollio  as  successor  to  Cari- 
nas to  prosecute  the  war  against  Pompeius.  While  they  were 
carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  warfare,  Caesar  was  assassinated 
and  the  Senate  recalled  Pompeius.     The   latter  came  to 

1  See  Sec.  54. 

2  koX  ovofjia.  rov  Tlo/Airr)iov  .  .  .  w cp'i6eovr6s  re  Kal  fiedinra/iifvov.  Men- 
delssohn suggests,  in  place  of  the  second  clause,  trepildei  iiriSvros  re. 
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Having  been  appointed  commander  of  the  sea  with  the  same 
powers  that  his  father  had  exercised,  he  did  not  yet  come 
back  to  the  city,  but,  taking  what  ships  he  found  in  the  har- 
bors, and  joining  them  with  those  he  had  brought  from  Spain, 
he  put  to  sea.  When  the  triumvirate  was  established  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  and  as  Bithynicus,  the  governor,  would  not 
yield  the  island,  he  besieged  him,  until  Hirtiusand  Fannius, 
two  men  who  had  been  proscribed  and  had  fled  from  Rome, 
persuaded  Bithynicus  to  surrender  Sicily  to  Pompeius. 

85.  In  this  way  Pompeius  possessed  himself  of  Sicily, 
and  thus  had  ships,  and  an  island  lying  convenient  to  Italy, 
and  an  army,  now  of  considerable  size,  composed  of  those 
whom  he  had  before,  and  those  who  had  fled  from  Rome, 
both  freemen  and  slaves,  or  those  sent  to  him  by  the  Italian 
cities  which  had  been  proclaimed  as  prizes  of  victory  for 
the  soldiers.  These  cities  dreaded  a  victory  of  the  trium- 
virs more  than  anything  else,  and  whatever  they  could  do 
against  them  secretly  they  did.  The  wealthy  citizens  fled 
from  a  country  that  they  could  no  longer  consider  their 
own  and  took  refuge  with  Pompeius,  who  was  near  by  and 
greatly  beloved  by  all  at  that  time.  There  were  present 
with  him  also  many  seafaring  men  from  Africa  and  Spain, 
skilled  in  naval  affairs,  so  that  Pompeius  was  well  provided 
with  officers,  ships,  troops,  and  money.  When  Octavius 
learned  these  facts  he  sent  Salvidienus  with  a  fleet  to  come 
alongside  of  Pompeius  and  destroy  him,  as  though  it  were 
an  easy  task,  while  he  passed  through  Italy  himself  with 
the  intention  of  joining  Salvidienus  at  Rhegium.  Pom- 
peius advanced  with  a  large  fleet  to  meet  Salvidienus,  and 
a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  near  the  promontory  of  Scyllseum.  The  ships 
of  Pompeius,  being  lighter  and  manned  by  better  sailors, 
excelled  in  swiftness  and  skill,  while  those  of  the  Romans, 
being  of  great  tonnage  and  size,  labored  heavily.  When 
the  usual  rush  of  waves  through  the  straits  came  on,  and  the 
sea  dashed  hither  and  thither  under  the  influence  of  the 
current,  the  ships  of  Pompeius  suffered  less  than  their  ad- 
versaries, because  they  were  accustomed  to  the  agitation 
of  the  waters;  while  those  of  Salvidienus,  being  unable  to 
maintain  their  position  firmly,  or  to  work  their  oars,  or 
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thrown  into  confusion.  Accordingly,  about  sunset,  Sal- 
vidienus  was  the  first  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat.  Pom- 
peius  withdrew  also.  The  ships  suffered  about  equally  on 
both  sides.  Salvidienus  retired  to  the  port  of  Balarus, 
facing  the  straits,  where  he  repaired  what  was  left  of  his 
damaged  and  wasted  fleet. 

86.  When  Octavius  arrived  he  gave  a  solemn  promise  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  and  Vibo  that  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  list  of  prizes  of  victory,  for  he  feared  them 
on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  straits.  As  Antony  had 
sent  him  a  hasty  summons,  he  set  sail  to  join  the  latter  at 
Brundusium,  having  Sicily  and  Pompeius  on  his  left  hand; 
and  postponing  the  conquest  of  the  island  for  the  time 
being.  On  the  approach  of  Octavius,  Murcus  withdrew  a 
short  distance  from  Brundusium  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  there  he  watched  for 
the  passage  of  the  transports  that  were  carrying  the  army 
across  from  Brundusium  to  Macedonia.  The  latter  were 
escorted  by  triremes,  but  a  strong  and  favorable  wind  having 
sprung  up  they  darted  across  fearlessly,  needing  no  escort. 
Murcus  was  vexed,  but  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  empty  ships 
on  their  return.  Yet  these  returned,  took  on  board  the  re- 
mainder of  the  soldiers,  and  crossed  again  with  full  sails 
until  the  whole  army,  together  with  Octavius  and  Antony, 
had  passed  over.  Although  Murcus  recognized  that  his 
plans  were  frustrated  by  some  fatality,  he  held  his  position 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  hinder  as  much  as  possible  the 
passage  of  the  enemy's  munitions  and  supplies,  or  supple- 
mentary troops.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus x  was  sent  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  work,  which 
they  deemed  most  useful,  together  with  fifty  additional 
ships,  one  legion,  and  a  body  of  archers;  for,  as  the  tri- 
umvirs did  not  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  from 

1  This  was  the  son  of  Caesar's  enemy  of  the  same  name  who  was 
killed  during  the  retreat  of  the  Pompeians  from  the  field  of  Pharsalus. 
Ahenobarbus  is  a  Latin  surname  meaning  bronze-beard,  the  equivalent 
of  Barbarossa.  The  codices  contain  an  amusing  series  of  blunders  here. 
One  manuscript  has  Ao^itios  6  aoii>6fiapos  (Domitius  not  heavy  with 
wine),  another  Ao^irtox  aT}vofldpfla.pos  (Domitius,  the  bronze  barbarian), 
four  others  have  Ao/xinos  8'  l\v  6  &6.pfia.pos  (Domitius  was  a  barbarian). 
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from  Italy.     And  so  Murcus  and  Domitius,  with  their  130 
long  ships  and  a  still  greater  number  of  small  ones,  and 
their  large  military  force,  sailed  hither  and  thither  harass- 
ing the  enemy. 

87.  Decidius1  and  Norbanus,  whom  Octavius  and  An- 
tony had  sent  in  advance  with  eight  legions  to  Macedonia, 
proceeded  from  that  country  a  distance  of  1500  stades 
toward  the  mountainous  part  of  Thrace  until  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  seized  the  passes  of 
the  Corpileans  and  the  Sapaeans,  tribes  under  the  rule  of 
Rhascupolis,  where  lies  the  only  known  route  of  travel  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  Here  was  the  first  obstacle  encountered 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius  after  they  had  crossed  over  from 
Abydus  to  Sestus.  Rhascupolis  and  Rhascuswere  brothers 
of  the  royal  family  of  Thrace,  ruling  one  country.  They 
differed  in  opinion  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  proper 
alliance.  Rhascus  had  taken  up  arms  for  Antony  and 
Rhascupolis  for  Cassius,  each  having  3000  horse.  When 
the  Cassians  came  to  inquire  about  the  roads,  Rhascupolis 
told  them  that  the  one  by  way  of  ^Enus  and  Maronea  was 
the  short  and  usual  and  most  travelled  route,  but  that  it  led 
to  the  gorge  of  the  Sapaeans,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy  and  hence  was  impassable,  but  that  there  was  a 
roundabout  road  which  was  difficult  and  three  times  as  long. 

88.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  thinking  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  that  position  not  so  much  to  close  the  passage  to  them 
as  to  transfer  themselves  from  Macedonia  to  Thrace  for 
want  of  provisions,  marched  toward  /Emus  and  Maronea 
from  Lysimacheia  and  Cardia,2  which  clasp  the  neck  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  like  gates.  The  next  day  brought 
them  to  the  gulf  of  Melas.3    Here  they  reviewed  their  army, 

1  The  name  of  this  man  was  Decidius  Saxa.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Syr.  51  and  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  cxxvii. 

2  The  text  says  that  they  marched  toward  /Enus  and  Maronea  and 
thence  toward  Lysimacheia  and  Cardia,  which  would  be  the  reverse  of 
the  route  they  actually  took  to  Philippi.  Schweighiiuser  judged  that 
this  was  a  copyist's  blunder. 

3  Here  we  have  more  geographical  confusion.  The  gulf  of  Melas, 
i.e.,  the  Black  Gulf,  was  a  day's  journey  east  instead  of  west  of  /Enus. 
Cardia  was  situated  on  it.  Probably  the  safest  conclusion  is  that 
Appian  did  not  know  the  exact  situation  of  any  of  these  places  except 
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[2  which  contained  in  all  nineteen  legions  of  infantry.  Of  ^ 
these  Brutus  had  eight  and  Cassius  nine,  not  full,  but  among 
them  were  two  legions  that  were  nearly  full,  so  that  they 
mustered  about  80,000  foot-soldiers.  Brutus  had  4000 
Gallic  and  Lusitanian  horse,  3000  Thracian  and  Illyrian,1 
and  2000  Parthian  and  Thessalian.  Cassius  had  2000 
Spanish  and  Gallic  horse  and  4000  mounted  bowmen,  Arabs, 
Medes,  and  Parthians.  The  allied  kings  and  tetrarchs  of 
the  Galatians  in  Asia  followed  him,  leading  a  large  addi- 
tional force  of  foot-soldiers  and  about  5000  horse. 

Chapter  XII 

Brutus  and  Cassius  arrive  at  the  Gulf  of  Melas —  Speech  of  Cassius  to 
the  Republican  Army  —  After  which  they  move  against  the  Enemy 

89.  Such  was  the  size  of  the  army  reviewed  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  with  it  they  advanced 
to  battle,  leaving  the  remainder  of  their  forces  on  duty  else- 
where. After  performing  a  lustration  for  the  army,  they 
completed  the  payment  of  the  promised  donative  still  due 
to  the  soldiers.  They  had  provided  themselves  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  money  in  order  to  propitiate  them  with 
gifts,  especially  the  large  number  who  had  served  under 
Gaius  Caesar,  lest  at  the  sight  or  the  name  of  the  younger 
Caesar,  who  was  advancing,  they  should  change  their  minds. 
For  which  reason  also  it  was  deemed  best  to  address  the 
soldiers  publicly.  A  large  platform  was  built,  upon  which 
the  generals  took  their  places,  accompanied  by  the  senators 
only.  The  soldiers,  both  their  own  and  their  allies,  stood 
around  it  below,  filled  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  vast 
number,  the  most  powerful  they  had  ever  beheld.  To  both 
the  generals  this  was  an  immediate  source  of  the  greatest 
hope  and  courage.  This  more  than  anything  else  confirmed 
the  fidelity  of  the  army  to  the  generals,  for  common  hopes 
generate  good  feeling.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions.     The  heralds  and  trumpeters 

Lysimacheia  and  Cardia.     These  he  has  placed  correctly  at  the  neck 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

1  The  number  of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  horse  is  not  given  in  the 
text.  The  number  is  inferred  from  the  second  enumeration  found  in 
Sec.  108  infra. 
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712  proclaimed  silence,  and,  when  this  was  obtained,  Cassius,  4 
who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  advanced  a  little  in  front  of 
his  companions  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

90.  "A  common  peril,  fellow-soldiers,  is  the  first  thing 
that  binds  us  in  a  common  fidelity  to  each  other.  The 
second  is,  that  we  have  given  you  all  that  we  have  promised, 
and  this  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  what  we  have  promised 
you  in  the  future.  All  our  hopes  rest  in  bravery  —  the 
bravery  of  you,  fellow-soldiers,  and  of  us  whom  you  see  on 
this  platform,  this  large  and  noble  body  of  senators.  We 
have,  as  you  see,  the  most  abundant  munitions  of  war,  sup- 
plies, arms,  money,  ships,  and  auxiliaries  both  from  Roman 
provinces  and  the  allied  kings.  Why  is  it  needful,  then, 
to  exhort  you  with  words  to  zeal  and  unanimity  —  you 
whom  a  common  purpose  and  common  interests  have 
brought  together?  As  to  the  slanders  that  those  two  men, 
our  enemies,  have  brought  against  us,  you  understand  them 
perfectly,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  you  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  with  us.  Yet  it  seems  fitting  to  explain  our 
reasons  once  more.  These  will  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  most  honorable  and  righteous  cause  for  war. 

91.  "We  raised  Csesar  to  his  high  place,  serving  him  in 
war  in  conjunction  with  you  and  holding  commands  under 
him.  We  continued  his  friends  so  long  that  no  one  could 
imagine  that  we  conspired  against  him  on  account  of  any 
private  grudge.  It  was  in  time  of  peace  that  he  sinned,  not 
against  us,  his  friends  (for  we  were  honored  before  others 
by  him),  but  against  the  laws,  against  the  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth. There  was  no  longer  any  law  supreme,  either 
aristocratic  or  plebeian,  nor  any  of  the  institutions  that  our 
fathers  established  when  they  expelled  the  kings  and  swore 
never  to  tolerate  royal  government  again.  We,  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  thus  swore,  sustained  that  oath  and 
warded  off  the  curse  from  ourselves.  We  could  no  longer 
endure  that  one  man,  although  he  was  our  friend  and  bene- 
factor, should  take  from  the  people  and  vest  in  himself  the 
control  of  the  public  money,  the  armies,  and  the  elections, 
and  from  the  Senate  the  appointment  of  governors  of  the 
provinces;  that  his  will  should  take  the  place  of  the  laws, 
his  rule  should  supplant  that  of  the  people,  and  his  su- 
premacy that  of  the  Senate  in  everything. 
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ticularly,  but  saw  only  his  bravery  in  war.  Yet  you  may 
easily  learn  about  them  now  by  observing  only  the  part  that 
concerns  yourselves.  You,  of  the  common  people,  when 
you  go  to  the  wars,  obey  your  generals  as  masters  in  every- 
thing. But  in  time  of  peace  you  resume  the  mastery  over 
us.  The  Senate  deliberates  first,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  make  a  slip,  but  you  decide  for  yourselves;  you  give 
your  votes  by  tribes,  or  by  centuries;  you  choose  the  con- 
suls, the  tribunes,  the  praetors.  In  the  comitia  you  pass 
judgment  on  the  weightiest  questions,  and  you  decide  re- 
wards and  punishments  when  we  have  deserved  rewards  or 
punishments  at  your  hands.  This  balance  of  powers,  O 
citizens,  has  raised  the  empire  to  the  summit  of  fortune 
and  conferred  honors  upon  those  worthy  of  them,  and  the 
men  thus  honored  have  returned  thanks  to  you.  By  virtue 
of  this  power  you  made  Scipio  consul  when  you  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  deeds  in  Africa,  and  you  elected  whom  you 
pleased  each  year  as  tribunes,  to  oppose  us  in  your  interest 
if  necessary.  But  why  should  I  repeat  so  many  things 
that  you  already  know? 

93.  "From  the  time  when  Caesar's  domination  began 
you  no  longer  elected  any  magistrate,  either  praetor,  or 
consul,  or  tribune.  Nor  did  you  bear  testimony  to  any- 
body's deeds,  nor,  if  you  had  done  so,  could  you  have  re- 
warded them.  In  a  word,  nobody  owed  you  any  thanks 
either  for  a  magistracy  or  a  governorship,  either  for  ap- 
proving his  accounts  or  acquitting  him  on  a  trial.  Most 
lamentable  of  all,  you  could  not  defend  your  tribunes 
against  insult,  whom  you  had  constituted  your  own  peculiar 
and  perpetual  magistracy,  and  had  made  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. Yet  you  saw  these  inviolable  men  despoiled  with 
contumely  of  this  inviolable  office,  and  of  their  sacred  vest- 
ments, without  trial,  at  the  order  of  one  man,  because  in 
your  behalf  they  saw  fit  to  proceed  against  certain  persons 
who  wished  to  proclaim  him  as  king.  The  senators  were 
deeply  grieved  at  this  on  your  account,  for  the  office  of 
tribune  is  yours,  not  theirs.  But  they  were  not  able  to 
censure  this  man  openly  or  to  bring  him  to  trial  by  reason 
of  the  strength  of  the  armies,  which,  although  heretofore 
belonging  to  the  republic,  he  had  made  his  own.  So  they 
vol.  11  —  2  A 
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712  adopted  the  only  remaining  method  to  ward  off  tyranny,  42 
and  that  was  to  conspire  against  the  person  of  the  tyrant. 

94.  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  decision  should  be  that 
of  the  best  men,  but  that  the  deed  should  be  done  by  a 
few.  When  it  was  done  the  Senate  voiced  the  general  ap- 
proval clearly  by  proposing  rewards  to  the  tyrannicides. 
Antony  restrained  them  from  doing  so  on  the  pretext  that 
it  would  lead  to  disorder;  nor  was  it  our  intention  to  con- 
fer this  benefit  upon  Rome  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  country.  Accordingly  the  senators  re- 
frained, not  wishing  to  insult  Caesar,  but  only  to  get  rid  of 
the  tyranny.  So  they  voted  amnesty  for  all,  and  it  was 
more  particularly  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  prosecu- 
tion for  the  murder.  After  a  little,  when  Antony  excited 
the  mob  against  us,  the  Senate  gave  us  command  of  the 
largest  provinces  and  armies,  and  ordered  all  the  countries 
between  Syria  and  the  Adriatic  to  obey  us.  In  so  doing 
did  they  punish  us  as  monsters,  or  did  they  rather  distin- 
guish us  as  tyrannicides  with  the  royal  purple  and  with  the 
rods  and  axes?  For  like  reason  the  Senate  recalled  from 
exile  the  younger  Pompeius  (who  was  not  concerned  in  this 
conspiracy),  because  he  was  the  only  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  first  took  up  arms  to  defend  the  republic,  and 
because  the  young  man  had  made  some  little  opposition  in 
a  private  way  to  the  tyranny  in  Spain.  It  passed  a  decree 
also  to  pay  back  to  him,  out  of  the  public  funds,  the  value 
of  his  father's  property,  and  it  appointed  him  admiral  in 
order  that  he  also  might  hold  a  command  because  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  republic.  What  more  could  you  ask  of 
the  Senate  by  way  of  deed  or  of  sign  to  show  that  everything 
was  done  with  their  approval,  unless  that  they  should  declare 
it  to  you  in  so  many  words?  But  they  will  do  and  say  this 
very  thing,  and  saying  it  they  will  repay  you  with  magnifi- 
cent gifts,  when  they  are  able  to  speak  and  to  requite  your 
services. 

95.  "What  their  present  situation  is  you  know.  They 
have  been  proscribed  without  trial,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Without  being  condemned,  they  have  been  put 
to  death  in  their  houses,  in  the  streets,  in  temples,  by  sol- 
diers, by  slaves,  by  personal  enemies.  They  have  been 
dragged  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  pursued  everywhere, 
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712  although  the  laws  allow  anybody  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  42 
In  the  forum,  where  the  head  of  an  enemy  was  never  carried, 
but  only  captured  arms  and  the  beaks  of  ships,  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  lately  consuls,  praetors,  tribunes,  sediles, 
and  knights  have  been  exhibited.  Rewards  have  been  as- 
signed for  these  horrors.  This  is  a  breaking  out  of  all  the 
wounds  that  had  been  previously  healed  over,  —  sudden 
seizures  of  men,  and  all  kinds  of  infamy  perpetrated  by 
wives  and  sons,  freedmen  and  slaves.  Into  so  desperate  a 
plight  and  such  conditions  has  the  city  now  been  plunged. 
At  the  head  of  all  these  villains  are  the  triumvirs,  who 
proscribe  their  own  brothers  and  uncles  and  tutors  first  of 
all.  It  is  said  that  the  city  was  once  captured  by  the  most 
savage  barbarians,  but  the  Gauls  never  cut  off  any  heads, 
they  never  insulted  the  dead,  they  never  begrudged  their 
enemies  a  chance  to  hide  or  fly.  Nor  did  we  ever  treat  in 
this  way  any  city  that  we  had  captured  in  war,  nor  did  we 
ever  hear  of  others  doing  so.  Moreover,  it  is  no  ordinary 
city,  but  the  mistress  of  the  world,  that  is  thus  wronged  by 
those  who  have  been  chosen  to  set  in  order  and  regulate 
the  republic.  What  did  Tarquin  ever  do  like  this,  — Tar- 
quin,  whom  our  ancestors  hurled  from  the  throne  for  an 
outrage  committed  upon  one  woman  under  the  influence 
of  the  amatory  passion,  and  then,  for  that  one  act,  they  re- 
solved to  be  ruled  by  kings  no  longer? 

96.  "While  the  triumvirs  are  committing  these  out- 
rages, O  citizens,  they  call  us  infamous  wretches.  They  say 
they  are  avenging  Caesar  when  they  proscribe  men  who  were 
not  in  Rome  when  he  was  killed.  Very  many  of  these  are 
here,  as  you  see,  who  have  been  proscribed  on  account  of 
their  wealth,  their  family,  or  their  preferences  for  repub- 
lican government.  For  this  reason  Pompeius  was  pro- 
scribed with  us,  although  he  was  far  away  in  Spain  when  we 
did  the  deed.  Because  he  was  the  son  of  a  republican 
father  (for  which  reason  also  he  was  recalled  by  the  Senate 
and  made  commander  of  the  sea),  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs.  What  part  have  those  women  had  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar,  who  have  been  condemned  to  pay 
tribute?  What  part  have  those  plebeians  had,  whose  prop- 
erty is  worth  100,000  drachmas  each,  upon  whom  new  taxes 
and  contributions  have  been  imposed,  which  they  have  been 
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712  ordered  to  pay  under  penalty  of  being  informed  against  and  4 
fined?  And  even  while  levying  these  exactions  the  trium- 
virs have  not  fully  paid  the  sums  promised  to  their  troops, 
while  we,  who  have  done  nothing  contrary  to  justice,  have 
given  you  all  that  we  promised  and  have  other  funds  ready 
for  still  larger  rewards.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  gods 
favor  us  because  we  do  what  is  just. 

97.  "Besides  the  favor  of  the  gods  you  can  see  that  we 
have  that  of  mankind  by  looking  at  these,  your  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  you  have  often  beheld  as  your  generals  and  your 
consuls,  and  who  have  won  your  praises  as  such.  You  see 
that  they  have  had  recourse  to  us  as  to  men  doing  right  and 
defending  the  republic.  They  espouse  our  cause,  they  offer 
up  their  prayers,  and  they  cooperate  with  us  for  what  still 
remains  to  be  done.  Far  more  just  are  the  rewards  we 
have  offered  to  those  who  rescue  them  than  those  which  the 
triumvirs  offer  for  killing  them.  The  triumvirs  know  that 
we,  who  killed  Caesar  because  he  assumed  the  monarchy, 
would  not  tolerate  them  in  assuming  his  power  and  that  we 
would  not  assume  it  ourselves,  but  that  we  would  restore  to 
the  people  in  common  the  government  as  we  received  it 
from  our  ancestors.  So  you  see  the  two  sides  have  not 
taken  up  arms  for  the  same  reason,  — the  enemy  aiming  at 
monarchy  and  despotism,  as  their  proscription  already 
proves,  while  we  seek  nothing  but  the  mere  privilege  of  liv- 
ing as  private  citizens  under  the  laws  of  our  country  made 
once  more  free.  Naturally  the  men  before  you  espouse 
our  side  as  the  gods  had  done  previously.  In  war  the 
greatest  hope  lies  in  the  justice  of  one's  cause. 

98.  "  Let  it  give  no  one  any  concern  that  he  has  been 
one  of  Caesar's  soldiers.  We  were  not  his  soldiers  then, 
but  our  country's.  The  pay  and  the  rewards  given  were 
not  Caesar's,  but  the  republic's.  For  the  same  reason  you 
are  not  now  the  soldiers  of  Cassius,  or  of  Brutus,  but  of 
Rome.  We,  Roman  generals,  are  your  fellow-soldiers.  If 
our  enemies  were  of  the  same  spirit  with  ourselves  it  would 
be  possible  for  all  to  lay  down  their  arms  without  danger, 
and  give  back  all  the  armies  to  the  commonwealth,  and  let 
it  choose  its  own  destiny.  If  they  will  accept  such  terms, 
we  challenge  them  to  do  so.  Since  they  will  not  (for  they 
could  not,  on  account  of  the  proscription  and  the  other 
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with  unwavering  confidence  and  honest  zeal,  fighting  only 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome." 

99.  They  all  cried  out,  "  Let  us  go  forward !  "  and  urged 
him  to  lead  them  on  immediately.  Cassius  was  delighted 
with  their  spirit,  and  again  proclaimed  silence  and  again 
addressed  them,  saying:  " May  the  gods  who  preside  over 
just  wars  and  over  good  faith  reward  your  zeal,  fellow-sol- 
diers. How  far  superior  we  are  to  the  enemy  in  everything 
that  the  human  foresight  of  generals  can  provide  let  me 
tell  you.  We  are  equal  to  them  in  the  number  of  legions, 
although  we  have  left  behind  us  the  large  detachments 
needed  in  many  places.  In  cavalry  and  ships  we  greatly 
surpass  them,  as  also  in  auxiliaries  from  kings  and  nations 
as  far  as  the  Medes  and  Parthians.  Besides  this  we  have 
to  deal  only  with  an  enemy  in  front,  while  Pompeius  is  co- 
operating with  us  in  Sicily  in  their  rear,  and  in  the  Adriatic 
Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus  with  a  large  fleet  and  abundance 
of  small  craft,  besides  two  legions  of  soldiers  and  a  body 
of  archers,  are  cruising  hither  and  thither  harassing  them 
in  various  ways,  while  both  land  and  sea  in  our  rear  are 
cleared  of  enemies.  As  regards  money,  which  some  call 
the  sinews  of  war,1  they  are  destitute.  They  cannot  pay 
what  they  have  promised  their  army.  The  proceeds  of  the 
proscription  have  not  met  their  expectation,  because  no 
good  man  will  buy  lands  entailed  with  hate.  Nor  can  they 
obtain  resources  elsewhere  from  Italy,  exhausted  as  it  is 
by  civil  strife,  exactions,  and  proscriptions.  Thanks  to 
abundant  foresight,  we  have  plenty  for  the  present,  so  that 
we  can  give  you  more  shortly,  and  there  are  other  large 
sums  on  the  road  collected  from  the  nations  behind  us. 

100.  "Provisions,  the  supply  of  which  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  large  armies,  they  can  obtain  only  from  Mace- 
donia, a  mountainous  region,  and  the  narrow  country  of 
Thessaly,  and  this  must  be  carried  to  them  overland  with 
severe  labor.  If  they  try  to  obtain  any  from  Africa,  or 
Lucania,  or  Apulia,  Pompeius,  Murcus,  and  Domitius  will 
cut  them  off   entirely.     We   have   abundance,   and   it  is 

1  vevpa  Tto\4fjLov:  "sinews  of  war."  This  phrase  is  older  than 
Appian.  It  occurs  in  Cicero's  Philippic,  v.  2,"  nervos  belli, pecuniam 
infinitum." 
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and  mainlands  which  lie  between  Thrace  and  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  without  hindrance,  since  we  have  no  enemy  in 
our  rear.  So  it  rests  with  us  either  to  hasten  the  battle,  or 
by  delaying  it  to  waste  the  enemy  by  hunger.  Such  and  so 
great,  fellow-soldiers,  are  our  preparations,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  human  foresight.  May  the  future  event  corre- 
spond to  these  preparations  by  your  efforts  and  by  the  help 
of  the  gods.  As  we  have  paid  you  all  that  we  promised 
for  your  former  exploits  and  have  rewarded  your  fidelity 
with  abundant  gifts,  so  for  this  greater  battle  we  will,  under 
the  favor  of  the  gods,  provide  you  a  reward  worthy  of  it. 
And  now,  to  increase  the  zeal  with  which  you  already  ad- 
vance to  your  task,  and  in  remembrance  of  this  assembly 
and  of  these  words,  we  will  make  an  additional  gift  from 
this  platform  —  to  each  soldier  1500  Italic  drachmas,1  to 
each  centurion  five  times  that  sum,  and  to  each  tribune  in 
proportion." 

101.  Having  thus  spoken  and  having  put  his  army  in 
good  spirits  by  deed  and  word  and  gifts,  he  dissolved  the 
assembly.  The  soldiers  remained  a  long  time  heaping 
praises  on  Cassius  and  Brutus  and  promising  to  do  their 
duty.  The  generals  immediately  counted  out  the  money 
to  them,  and  to  the  bravest  awarded  an  additional  sum  on 
various  pretexts.  As  they  received  their  pay  they  were  dis- 
missed by  detachments  on  the  march  to  Doriscus,  and  the 
generals  themselves  followed  soon  afterward.  Two  eagles 
alighted  upon  the  two  silver  eagles  which  surmounted  the 
standards,  pecking  at  them,  or,  as  others  say,  protecting 
them,  and  there  they  remained,  being  fed  by  the  generals 
from  the  public  stores  until  the  day  before  the  battle,  when 
they  flew  away.  After  marching  two  days  around  the  gulf 
of  Melas  the  army  came  to  yEnus  and  thence  to  Doriscus 
and  other  towns  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Mount  Serrium.2 

1  This  is  the  only  place  in  Appian  where  we  find  the  phrase  "  Italic 
drachmas."  What  is  meant  is  the  Roman  denarius,  equal  to  sixteen 
American  cents. 

2  Both  Doriscus  and  Mount  Serrium  are  mentioned  in  Pliny's  Natural 
History  (iv.  18). 
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1 02.  As  Mount  Serrium  projected  into  the  sea  Cassius  42 
and  Brutus  turned  to  the  mainland,  but  they  sent  Tillius 
Cimber  with  the  fleet  and  one  legion  of  troops  and  some 
archers  to  sail  around  the  promontory,  which,  although  fer- 
tile, was  formerly  deserted  because  the  Thracians  were  not 
accustomed  to  the  sea  and  avoided  the  coast  for  fear  of 
pirates.  So  the  Chalcideans  and  other  Greeks  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  being  seafaring  people,  and  caused  it  to  flourish 
with  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  the  Thracians  were 
much  gratified  by  the  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of 
products.  Finally  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  drove  out 
the  Chalcideans  and  other  Greeks  so  that  no  traces  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  except  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  Tillius 
sailed  along  this  promontory,  again  deserted,  as  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do  by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  measuring  and 
mapping  places  suitable  for  camps,  and  approaching  it  with 
his  ships  now  and  then  in  order  that  the  forces  of  Norbanus 
might  abandon  the  pass,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  useless 
to  hold  it  longer.  And  it  turned  out  as  he  had  anticipated, 
for  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships  Norbanus  became  alarmed 
for  the  Sapsean  pass  and  called  on  Decidius  to  hasten  from 
that  of  the  Corpileans  to  his  assistance,  which  he  did.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  pass  was  abandoned  Brutus  and  Cassius 
marched  through  it. 

103.  When  the  stratagem  became  manifest  Norbanus 
and  Decidius  occupied  the  gorge  of  the  Sapseans  strongly. 
Again  Brutus  and  Cassius  could  find  no  passage.  They 
fell  into  discouragement  lest  they  should  now  have  to  begin 
the  roundabout  journey  which  they  had  disdained,  and  to 
turn  upon  their  own  tracks,  although  pressed  by  time  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  While  they  were  in  this  mood 
Rhascupolis  said  that  there  was  a  circuitous  route  (along 
the  very  side  of  the  Sapsean  mountain)  of  three  days' 
march,  which  had  been  impassable  to  men  up  to  this  time 
on  account  of  rocks,  scarcity  of  water,  and  dense  forests. 
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712  If  they  would  carry  their  water  and  make  a  narrow  but  suf-  4; 
ficient  pathway,  they  would  be  so  enveloped  in  shade  that 
they  would  not  be  perceived  even  by  birds.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  would  come  to  the  river  Harpessus,  which  falls 
into  the  Hebrus,  and  in  one  day  more  they  would  be  at 
Philippi,  flanking  the  enemy  so  as  to  cut  him  off  completely 
and  leave  him  no  chance  to  retreat.  They  adopted  this 
plan  since  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  especially 
because  it  held  out  the  hope  of  surrounding  so  large  a  force 
of  the  enemy. 

104.  They  sent  a  detachment  in  advance  under  com- 
mand of  Lucius  Bibulus,  in  company  with  Rhascupolis,  to 
cut  a  path.  They  found  it  a  very  laborious  task,  but  they 
accomplished  it  nevertheless  with  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  all 
the  more  when  some  who  had  gone  ahead  came  back  and 
said  that  they  had  had  a  distant  view  of  the  river.  On  the 
fourth  day,  fatigued  with  labor  and  thirst,  the  water  which 
they  carried  being  nearly  exhausted,  they  recollected  that 
it  had  been  said  that  they  should  be  in  a  waterless  region 
only  three  days.  So  they  fell  into  a  panic,  fearing  that 
they  were  the  victims  of  a  stratagem.  They  did  not  dis- 
believe those  who  had  been  sent  in  advance  and  who  said 
that  they  had  seen  the  river,  but  they  thought  that  they 
themselves  had  been  led  in  a  different  direction.  They 
lost  heart  and  cried  aloud,  and  when  they  saw  Rhascupolis 
riding  by  and  exhorting  them  to  have  courage,  they  reviled 
him  and  threw  stones  at  him.  While  Bibulus  was  beseech- 
ing them  with  words  of  good  cheer  to  persevere  to  the  end, 
towards  evening  the  river  was  seen  by  those  in  front,  who, 
as  was  natural,  raised  a  cry  of  joy,  which  was  taken  up  by 
those  behind  in  due  order  until  it  reached  the  rear.  When 
Brutus  and  Cassius  learned  this  they  hurried  forward  at 
once,  leading  on  the  remainder  of  their  army  through  the 
pathway  that  had  been  cleared.  Nevertheless,  they  did 
not  conceal  their  doings  from  the  enemy  altogether,  nor 
surround  them,  for  Rhascus,  the  brother  of  Rhascupolis, 
having  his  suspicions  aroused  by  the  shouting,  made  a  re- 
connoissance;  and  when  he  saw  what  was  being  done  he  was 
astonished  at  so  large  an  army  traversing  a  pathway  where 
no  water  could  be  obtained,  and  where  he  thought  not  even 
a  wild  beast  could  penetrate  by  reason  of  the  dense  foliage, 
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Norbanus.  The  latter  retreated  by  night  from  the  gorge  of 
the  Sapseans  toward  Amphipolis.  Each  of  the  Thracian 
brothers  received  an  ovation  in  his  own  army,  the  one 
because  he  had  led  an  army  by  an  unknown  path,  the  other 
because  he  had  discovered  the  movement. 

105.  Thus  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  an  astounding  act  of 
audacity  advanced  to  Philippi,  where  Tillius  also  disem- 
barked, and  the  whole  army  was  there  assembled.  Philippi 
is  a  city  that  was  formerly  called  Datus,  and  before  that 
Crenides,  because  there  are  many  springs 1  bubbling  around 
a  hill  there.  Philip  fortified  it  because  he  considered  it 
an  excellent  stronghold  against  the  Thracians,  and  named 
it  from  himself,  Philippi.  It  is  situated  on  a  precipitous 
hill  and  its  size  is  exactly  that  of  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
There  are  woods  on  the  north  through  which  Rhascupolis 
led  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  On  the  south  is  a 
marsh  extending  to  the  sea.  On  the  east  are  the  gorges  of 
the  Sapaeans  and  Corpileans,  and  on  the  west  a  very  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain  extending  to  the  towns  of  Murcinus  and 
Drabiscus  and  the  river  Strymon,  about  350  stades.  Here 
it  is  said  that  Cora  was  carried  off  while  gathering  flowers, 
and  here  is  the  river  Zygactes,  in  crossing  which  they  say 
that  the  yoke  of  the  god's  chariot  was  broken,  from  which 
circumstance  the  river  received  its  name.2  The  plain 
slopes  downward  so  that  movement  is  easy  to  those  descend- 
ing from  Philippi,  but  toilsome  to  those  going  up  from 
Amphipolis. 

106.  There  is  another  hill  not  far  from  Philippi  which 
is  called  the  Hill  of  Dionysus,  in  which  are  gold  mines 
called  the  Asyla.  Ten  stades  farther  are  two  other  hills,  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  stades  from  Philippi  itself  and  eight 
stades  from  each  other.     On  these  hills  Cassius  and  Brutus 


1  KpTjvis  :  "a  small  spring." 

2  This  is  the  mythological  tale  of  the  seizure  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto. 
The  Greek  name  of  Proserpine  was  Persephone,  but  she  was  worshipped 
at  Athens  under  the  name  of  Cora  (the  maiden),  in  conjunction  with 
her  mother,  Demeter.  The  place  of  her  seizure  was  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  plain  of  Enna  in  Sicily.  The  word  Zygactes  in  Greek 
means  "  broken  yoke."  This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author. 
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on  the  northern  of  the  two.  They  did  not  advance  against 
the  retreating  army  of  Norbanus  because  they  learned  that 
Antony  was  approaching,  Octavius  having  been  left  behind 
at  Epidamnus  on  account  of  sickness.  The  plain  was  ad- 
mirably situated  for  fighting  and  the  precipitous  hill-tops 
for  camping,  since  on  one  side  of  them  were  marshes  and 
ponds  stretching  as  far  as  the  river  Strymon,  and  on  the 
other  gorges  destitute  of  roads  and  impassable.  Between 
these  hills,  eight  stades  apart,  lay  the  main  pass  from 
Europe  to  Asia  as  between  gates.  Across  this  space  they 
built  a  fortification  from  camp  to  camp,  leaving  a  gate  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  two  camps  became  virtually  one. 
Alongside  this  fortification  flowed  a  river,  which  is  called 
by  some  the  Ganga  and  by  others  the  Gangites,1  and  behind 
it  was  the  sea,  where  they  could  keep  their  supplies  and 
shipping  in  safety.  Their  depot  was  on  the  island  of 
Thasos,  100  stades  distant.  Their  triremes  were  anchored 
at  Neapolis,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  stades.  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  satisfied  with  the  position  and  they  proceeded 
to  fortify  their  camps. 


Chapter  XIV 

Antony  arrives  at  Amphipolis  —  Advances  boldly  to  Philippi  —  The 
Forces  on  either  Side  —  Brutus  and  Cassius  hope  to  starve  their 
Enemies  —  Antony  seeks  to  force  an  Engagement  —  He  attacks  the 
Fortifications  of  Cassius  —  Brutus  routs  the  Army  of  Octavius  and 
captures  his  Camp  — Antony  puts  the  Army  of  Cassius  to  Flight  — 
Captures  and  plunders  his  Camp 

107.  Antony  moved  his  army  rapidly,  wishing  to  antici- 
pate the  enemy  in  occupying  Amphipolis  as  an  advanta- 
geous position  for  the  battle.  When  he  found  it  already 
fortified  by  Norbanus  he  was  delighted.  Leaving  his 
apparatus  there  and  one  legion,  under  the  command  of 
Pinarius,  he  advanced  with  the  greatest  boldness  and  en- 
camped in  the  plain  at  a  distance  of  only  eight  stades  from 

1  This  is  the  river  Angites  mentioned  in  Herodotus  vii.  113,  where 
Xerxes  paused  and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  the  river 
Strymon.     Its  present  name  is  the  Anghista. 
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7i2the  enemy,  and  straightway  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  42 
situation  and  the  inferiority  of  his  own  became  evident. 
The  former  were  on  elevated  ground,  the  latter  on  the 
plain;  the  former  procured  fuel  from  the  mountains,  the 
latter  from  the  marshes;  the  former  obtained  water  from  a 
river,  the  latter  from  wells  freshly  dug;  the  former  drew 
their  supplies  from  Thasos,  requiring  carriage  of  only  a  few 
stades,  while  the  latter  was  350  stades1  from  Amphipolis. 
Still  it  seems  that  Antony  was  compelled  to  do  as  he  did, 
for  there  was  no  other  hill,  and  the  rest  of  the  plain,  lying 
in  a  sort  of  hollow,  was  liable  to  inundation  at  times  from 
the  river;  for  which  reason  also  the  fountains  of  water  were 
found  fresh  and  abundant  in  the  wells  that  were  dug  there. 
Antony's  audacity,  although  he  was  driven  to  it  by  neces- 
sity, confounded  the  enemy  when  they  saw  him  pitch  his 
camp  so  near  them  and  in  such  a  contemptuous  manner  as 
soon  as  he  arrived.  He  raised  numerous  towers  and  forti- 
fied himself  on  all  sides  with  ditch,  wall,  and  palisade. 
The  enemy  also  completed  their  fortification  wherever  the 
work  was  defective.  Cassius,  observing  that  Antony's  ad- 
vance was  reckless,  extended  his  fortification  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  still  wanting,  from  the  camp  to  the 
marsh,  a  space  which  had  been  overlooked  on  account  of 
its  narrowness,  so  that  there  was  now  nothing  unfortified 
except  the  cliffs  on  Brutus's  flank  and  the  marsh  on  that  of 
Cassius  and  the  sea  lying  against  the  marsh.  In  the  centre 
everything  was  intercepted  by  ditch,  palisade,  wall,  and 
gates. 

108.  In  this  way  both  sides  had  fortified  themselves,  in 
the  meantime  making  trial  of  each  other  by  cavalry  skir- 
mishes only.  When  they  had  done  all  that  they  intended 
and  Octavius  had  arrived  (for,  although  he  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  for  a  battle,  he  could  be  carried  along  the  ranks  re- 
clining in  a  litter),  he  and  Antony  prepared  for  battle  forth- 
with. Brutus  and  Cassius  also  drew  out  their  forces  on 
their  higher  ground,  but  did  not  come  down.  They  decided 
not  to  give  battle,  hoping  to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  want 
of  supplies.  There  were  nineteen  legions  of  infantry  on 
each  side,  but  those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  lacked  something 

1  This  should  be  250  stades,  according  to  Schweighauser,  that  being 
approximately  the  distance  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi. 
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plete. Of  cavalry  the  latter  had  13,000  and  the  former 
20,000,  including  Thracians  on  both  sides.  Thus  in  the 
multitude  of  men,  in  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  com- 
manders, and  in  arms  and  munitions,  was  beheld  a  most 
magnificent  display  on  both  sides;  yet  they  did  nothing  for 
several  days.  Brutus  and  Cassius  did  not  wish  to  engage, 
but  rather  to  continue  wasting  the  enemy  by  lack  of  pro- 
visions, since  they  themselves  had  abundance  from  Asia, 
all  transported  by  the  sea  from  close  at  hand,  while  the 
enemy  had  nothing  in  abundance  and  nothing  from  their 
own  territory.  They  could  obtain  nothing  through  mer- 
chants from  Egypt,  since  that  country  was  exhausted  by 
famine,  nor  from  Spain  or  Africa  by  reason  of  Pompeius, 
nor  from  Italy  by  reason  of  Murcus  and  Domitius.  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly,  which  were  the  only  countries  then 
supplying  them,  would  not  suffice  much  longer. 

109.  Mindful  chiefly  of  these  facts  Brutus  and  Cassius 
protracted  the  war.  Antony,  fearful  of  the  same,  resolved 
to  force  them  to  an  engagement.  He  formed  a  plan  of 
effecting  a  passage  through  the  marsh  secretly,  if  possible, 
in  order  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear  without  their  knowledge, 
and  cut  off  their  avenue  of  supply  from  Thasos.  So  he 
arrayed  his  forces  for  battle  with  all  the  standards  set  each 
day,  so  that  it  might  seem  that  his  entire  army  was  drawn 
up,  while  a  part  of  his  force  was  really  working  night  and 
day  cutting  a  narrow  passage  in  the  marsh,  cutting  down 
reeds,  throwing  up  a  causeway  and  flanking  it  with  stone 
so  that  the  earth  should  not  fall  away,  and  bridging  the 
deeper  parts  with  piles,  all  in  the  profoundest  silence.  The 
reeds,  which  were  still  growing  around  his  passage-way, 
prevented  the  enemy  from  seeing  his  work.  After  working 
ten  days  in  this  manner  he  sent  a  column  of  troops  by 
night  suddenly,  who  occupied  all  the  strong  positions  inside 
and  built  several  redoubts  at  the  same  time.  Cassius  was 
amazed  at  the  ingenuity  as  well  as  the  secrecy  of  this  work, 
and  he  formed  the  counter  design  of  cutting  Antony  off 
from  his  redoubts.  He  carried  a  transverse  wall  across  the 
whole  marsh  from  his  camp  to  the  sea,  cutting  and  bridg- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  Antony  had  done,  and  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  his  rampart,  thus  intercepting  the  pas- 
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to  him,  nor  he  render  assistance  to  them. 

no.  When  Antony  saw  this  about  noon,  instantly,  with 
rage  and  fury,  he  turned  his  own  army,  which  was  facing 
in  another  direction,  and  led  it  against  the  fortification  of 
Cassius  which  lay  between  his  camp  and  the  marsh.  He 
carried  tools  and  ladders  intending  to  take  it  by  storm  and 
force  his  way  into  Cassius'  camp.  While  he  was  making 
this  audacious  charge,  obliquely  and  up  hill,  across  the 
space  that  separated  the  two  armies,  the  soldiers  of  Brutus 
were  provoked  at  the  insolence  of  the  enemy  in  dashing 
boldly  athwart  their  front  while  they  stood  there  armed. 
So  they  charged  of  their  own  volition,  without  any  order 
from  their  officers,  took  them  in  flank,  and  killed  as  many 
as  they  could  reach.  The  battle  once  begun  they  charged 
upon  the  army  of  Octavius,  also,  which  was  drawn  up  op- 
posite, put  it  to  flight,  pursued  it  to  the  camp  which  An- 
tony and  Octavius  had  in  common,  and  captured  it. 
Octavius  himself  was  not  there,  having  been  warned  in  a 
dream  to  beware  of  that  day,  as  he  has  himself  written  in 
his  Memoirs.1 

it  1.  When  Antony  saw  that  battle  was  joined  he  was 
delighted  because  he  had  forced  it,  for  he  had  been  in 
trouble  about  his  supplies.  He  judged  it  inadvisable  to 
turn  again  toward  the  plain,  lest  in  making  the  evolution 
his  ranks  should  be  thrown  into  disorder.  So  he  continued 
his  charge,  as  he  had  begun  it,  on  the  run,  and  advanced 

1  ws  avrhs  iu  rots  virouvri/j.amv  iypa^ev.  Plutarch  used  the  same 
words  with  a  single  variation,  substituting  l<nopel  {relates)  for  typa\pev 
{has  written).  This  identity  of  language  would  indicate  that  they 
drew  from  the  same  source,  yet  their  accounts  of  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  differ  from  each  other.  Plutarch  says  that  at  a  council  of  war 
held  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  it  was  resolved  to  give  battle  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  although  Cassius  favored  delay;  that  after  the  resolution  was 
taken  Cassius  was  in  good  spirits,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  vic- 
tory; and  that  on  the  following  morning  the  scarlet  robe,  which  was 
the  Roman  signal  of  battle,  was  hung  out  in  the  camps  of  both  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Still,  the  two  accounts  are  not  necessarily  conflicting, 
since  one  tells  what  took  place  in  the  republican  camp,  and  the  other 
what  occurred  in  that  of  the  triumvirs.  Plutarch's  authority  is  Messala 
Corvinus,  who  commanded  a  legion  under  Brutus,  and  who  was  proba- 
bly present  at  the  council  of  war,  since  he  relates  a  conversation  that 
he  had  with  Cassius  immediately  after  it.     {Life  of  Brutus,  39,  40.) 
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7i2  under  a  shower  of  missiles,  and  forced  his  way  till  he  struck  42 
a  body  of  Cassius'  troops,  which  had  not  moved  from  its 
assigned  position  and  which  was  amazed  at  this  unexpected 
audacity.  He  courageously  broke  this  advance  guard  and 
dashed  against  the  fortification  that  ran  between  the  marsh 
and  the  camp,  demolished  the  palisade,  filled  up  the  ditch, 
undermined  the  works,  and  killed  the  men  at  the  gates, 
disregarding  the  missiles  hurled  from  the  wall,  until  he  had 
forced  an  entrance  through  the  gates,  and  others  had  made 
breaches  in  the  fortification,  and  still  others  had  climbed 
up  on  the  debris.  All  this  was  done  so  swiftly  that  those 
who  had  just  now  captured  the  fortification  met  Cassius' 
men,  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  marsh,  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  their  friends,  and,  with  a  powerful  charge,  put 
them  to  flight,  drove  them  into  the  marsh,  and  then  at  once 
wheeled  against  the  camp  of  Cassius  itself.  These  were 
only  the  men  who  had  scaled  the  fortification  with  Antony, 
the  remainder  being  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

112.  As  the  camp  was  in  a  strong  position  it  was  guarded 
by  only  a  few  men,  for  which  reason  Antony  easily  overcame 
them.  Cassius'  soldiers  outside  the  camp  were  already 
worsted,  and  when  they  saw  that  the  camp  was  taken  they 
scattered  in  disorderly  flight.  The  victory  was  complete 
and  alike  on  either  side,  Brutus  defeating  the  enemy's  left 
wing  and  taking  their  camp,  while  Antony  overcame  Cas- 
sius and  ravaged  his  camp  with  irresistible  courage.  There 
was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  but  by  reason  of  the 
extent  of  the  plain  and  the  clouds  of  dust  they  were  igno- 
rant of  each  other's  fate.  When  they  learned  the  facts  they 
recalled  their  scattered  forces.  Those  who  returned  re- 
sembled porters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  did  not  at  once 
perceive  each  other  nor  see  anything  clearly.  Otherwise 
either  party  would  have  flung  down  their  burdens  and 
fiercely  attacked  the  others  carrying  off  plunder  in  this  dis- 
orderly fashion.  According  to  conjecture  the  number  of 
killed  on  the  side  of  Cassius,  including  slave  shield-bearers, 
was  about  8000  and  on  the  side  of  Octavius  double  that 
number.1 

1  Messala  is  the  authority  for  this  estimate  of  the  losses.  Plutarch 
says:    "The  losses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  8000,  including  the 
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113.  When  Cassius  was  driven  out  of  his  fortifications  42 
and  no  longer  had  any  camp  to  go  to,  he  ascended  the  hill 
to  Philippi  and  took  a  survey  of  the  situation.  He  could 
not  see  accurately  on  account  of  the  dust,  nor  could  he  see 
everything,  but  upon  discovering  that  his  own  camp  was 
captured  he  ordered  Pindarus,  his  shield-bearer,  to  draw 
his  sword  and  kill  him.  While  Pindarus  delayed  a  mes- 
senger ran  up  and  said  that  Brutus  had  been  victorious  on 
the  other  wing  and  was  ravaging  the  enemy's  camp.  Cas- 
sius merely  answered,  "Tell  him  that  I  pray  his  victory 
may  be  complete."  Then,  turning  to  Pindarus,  he  said, 
"What  are  you  waiting  for?  Why  do  you  not  deliver  me 
from  my  shame?  "  Then,  as  he  presented  his  throat,  Pin- 
darus slew  him.  This  is  one  account  of  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius. Others  say  that  as  some  horsemen  were  approaching, 
bringing  the  good  news  from  Brutus,  he  took  them  for 
enemies  and  sent  Titinius  to  find  out  exactly;  that  the 
horsemen  pressed  around  Titinius  joyfully  as  a  friend  of 
Cassius,  and  at  the  same  time  uttered  loud  hurrahs;  that 
Cassius,  thinking  that  Titinius  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
enemies,  said,  "Have  I  waited  to  see  my  friend  torn  from 
me?"  and  that  then  he  withdrew  to  a  tent  with  Pindarus, 
and  Pindarus  was  never  seen  afterward.  For  this  reason 
some  persons  think  that  he  killed  Cassius  without  orders. 
Cassius  ended  his  life  on  his  birthday,  on  which  also  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  Titinius  killed  himself  because  he 
had  been  too  slow.1 

military  servants,  whom  Brutus  called  Brigas.  Messala  says  that  he 
thinks  those  of  the  enemy  were  more  than  twice  as  great,"  evidently  a 
a  very  wild  guess,  like  most  of  our  statistics  of  the  casualties  of  battles 
in  ancient  times.     {Life  of  Brutus,  45.) 

1  The  second  of  these  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Cassius  is  found, 
at  greater  length,  in  Plutarch  {Life  of  Brutus,  43)  ;  in  Velleius  (ii.  70)  ; 
in  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9.  2) ;  in  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  46) ;  and  with 
a  slight  variation  in  t'lorus  (iv.  7). 
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712  114.  Brutus  wept  over  the  dead  body  of  Cassius  and  4 
called  him  the  last  of  the  Romans,  meaning  that  his  equal 
in  virtue  would  never  exist  again.  He  reproached  him  for 
haste  and  precipitancy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  esteemed 
him  happy  because  he  was  freed  from  cares  and  troubles, 
"which,"  he  said,  "are  leading  Brutus,  ah,  whither?"  He 
delivered  the  corpse  to  friends  to  be  buried  secretly  lest 
the  army  should  be  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight;  and  him- 
self passed  the  whole  night,  without  food  and  without  care 
for  his  own  person,  restoring  order  in  Cassius'  army.  In 
the  morning  the  enemy  drew  up  their  army  in  order  of 
battle,  so  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  been  beaten. 
Brutus,  perceiving  their  design,  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  arm 
also  and  make  believe  that  we  have  suffered  no  defeat." 
So  he  put  his  forces  in  line,  and  the  enemy  withdrew. 
Brutus  said  to  his  friends,  jeeringly,  "They  challenged  us 
when  they  thought  we  were  tired,  but  they  dared  not  put 
us  to  the  test." 

115.  On  the  same  day  that  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Philippi  another  great  calamity  took  place  in  the  Adriatic. 
Domitius  Calvinus  was  bringing  two  legions  of  infantry  on 
transport  ships  to  Octavius,  one  of  which  was  known  as 
the  Martian  legion,  a  name  which  had  been  given  to  it  as 
a  distinction  for  bravery.  He  led  also  a  praetorian  cohort 
of  about  2000  men,  four  squadrons  of  horse,  and  a  con- 
siderable corps  d' elite  of  other  troops,  under  the  convoy  of 
a  few  triremes.  Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus  met  them  with 
130  war-ships.  A  few  of  the  transports  that  were  in  front 
got  away  under  sail.  The  wind  suddenly  failing,  the  rest 
floated  about  in  a  dead  calm  on  the  sea,  having  been  de- 
livered by  some  god  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
latter,  without  danger  to  themselves,  fell  upon  each  ship 
and  crushed  it;  nor  could  the  triremes  that  escorted  them 
render  any  aid,  since  they  were  hemmed  in  by  reason  of 
their  small  number.  The  men  who  were  exposed  to  this 
danger  performed  many  deeds  of  valor.  They  hastily 
lashed  their  ships  together  with  ropes  and  spars  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  breaking  through  their  line.  But  when 
they  succeeded  in  doing  this  Murcus  discharged  burning 
arrows  at  them.  Then  they  cast  off  their  fastenings  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  separated  from  each  other  on  ac- 
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surrounded  or  rammed  by  the  triremes. 

116.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  Martians, 
who  excelled  in  bravery,  were  exasperated  that  they  should 
lose  their  lives  uselessly,  and  so  killed  themselves  rather 
than  be  burned  to  death;  others  leaped  on  board  the  tri- 
remes of  the  enemy,  giving  and  receiving  blows.  Vessels 
half  burned  floated  a  long  time,  containing  men  perishing 
by  fire,  by  hunger,  and  by  thirst.  Others,  clinging  to  masts 
or  planks,  were  thrown  upon  barren  rocks  or  promontories, 
and  of  these  some  were  saved  unexpectedly.  Some  of  them 
were  nourished  for  five  days  by  licking  pitch,  or  chewing 
sails  or  ropes,  until  the  waves  bore  them  to  the  land.  The 
greater  part,  vanquished  by  their  misfortunes,  surrendered 
to  the  enemy.  Seventeen  triremes  surrendered,  and  the 
men  in  them  took  the  oath  to  M urcus.  Their  general,  Cal- 
vinus,  who  was  believed  to  have  perished,  returned  to 
Brundusium  on  his  ship  five  days  later.  Such  was  the 
catastrophe  that  befell  in  the  Adriatic  on  the  same  day  that 
the  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought,  whether  it  be  more  fitly 
called  a  shipwreck  or  a  naval  engagement.  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  battles  caused  amazement  when  it  became 
known  later. 


Chapter  XVI 

Brutus  addresses  his  Army  —  Speech  of  Antony  to  his  Soldiers  —  He 
offers  Battle  to  the  Enemy  —  Scarcity  in  the  Camp  of  the  Triumvirs 
—  Brutus  declines  to  Fight  —  His  Soldiers  become  Restive  —  His 
Officers  urge  him  to  fight  —  He  yields  to  them  unwillingly  —  Octavius 
and  Antony  encourage  their  Forces  —  Prodigies  before  the  Battle  — 
Second  Battle  of  Philippi — The  Republican  Army  routed 

117.  Brutus  assembled  his  army  and  addressed  it  as 
follows:  "In  yesterday's  engagement,  fellow-soldiers,  you 
were  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  enemy.  You  began 
the  battle  eagerly,  although  without  orders,  and  you  utterly 
destroyed  their  far-famed  fourth  legion,  on  which  their 
wing  placed  its  reliance,  and  all  those  supporting  it  as  far 
as  their  camp,  and  you  took  and  plundered  their  camp 
first,  so  that  our  victory  far  outweighs  the  disaster  on  our 
vol.  11  —  2  B 
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2  left  wing.  When  it  was  in  your  power  to  finish  the  whole 
work,  you  chose  rather  to  plunder  than  to  kill  the  van- 
quished. Most  of  you  passed  by  the  enemy  and  made  a 
rush  for  his  property.  We  are  the  superior  again  in  this, 
that  of  our  two  camps  they  captured  only  one,  while  we  took 
all  of  theirs,  so  that  here  our  gain  is  twice  as  great  as  our 
loss.  So  great  are  our  advantages  in  the  battle.  How  far 
we  excel  them  in  other  respects  you  may  learn  from  our 
prisoners  —  concerning  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  pro- 
visions among  them,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  further  sup- 
plies, and  how  near  they  are  to  absolute  want.  They  can 
obtain  nothing  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  or  Spain, 
because  Pompeius,  Murcus,  and  Ahenobarbus  with  260 
ships  close  the  sea  against  them.  They  have  already  ex- 
hausted Macedonia.  They  are  now  dependent  on  Thessaly 
alone.      How  much  longer  will  it  suffice? 

118.  "When,  therefore,  you  see  them  eager  to  fight,  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  so  pressed  by  hunger  that  they  prefer 
death  by  battle.  We  will  make  it  part  of  our  plan  that 
hunger  shall  engage  them  before  we  do,  so  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  we  shall  find  them  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted. Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  our  ardor  before 
the  proper  time.  Let  no  one  think  that  delay  implies  want 
of  generalship  more  than  haste,1  when  he  casts  his  eye  on 
the  sea  behind  us,  which  sends  us  aid  and  provisions  and 
enables  us  to  win  victory  without  danger  if  we  wait  and  do 
not  mind  the  insults  and  provocations  of  the  enemy,  who 
are  not  braver  than  ourselves,  as  yesterday's  work  shows,  but 
are  trying  to  avert  another  danger.  Let  the  zt  al  which  I 
now  desire  you  to  repress  be  shown  abundantly  when  I  ask 
it.  The  rewards  of  victory  I  will  pay  you  in  full  when  it 
shall  please  the  gods  that  our  work  be  finished.  And  now 
for  your  bravery  in  yesterday's  engagement,  I  will  give  to 
each  soldier  1000  drachmas  and  to  your  officers  in  propor- 
tion." After  speaking  thus  he  distributed  the  donative  to 
the  legions  in  their  order.     Some  writers  say  that  he  prom- 

1  MrjSe  PpaduTrjrd  tis  TjyeiaOw  ttiv  f^irttpiav  tf  TaxvTrJTa.  The  text  is 
probably  corrupt  at  this  place.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  its  amendment.  In  the  edition  of  Tollius  aireipiav  (want  of  general- 
ship) is  suggested  in  place  of  ifxireipiav.  This  solves  the  difficulty  with 
the  least  possible  change  of  the  text. 
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7i2  ised  to  give  them  also  the  cities  of  Lacedsemon  and  Thes-  42 
salonica  to  plunder. 

119.  Octavius  and  Antony,  seeing  that  Brutus  was  not 
willing  to  fight,  assembled  their  men,  and  Antony  addressed 
them  thus:  "Soldiers,  I  am  sure  that  the  enemy  claim  in 
their  speeches  a  share  of  yesterday's  victory  because  they 
drove  some  of  us  and  plundered  our  camp,  but  they  will 
show  by  their  action  that  it  was  wholly  yours.  I  promise 
you  that  neither  to-morrow  nor  on  any  subsequent  day  will 
they  be  willing  to  fight.  It  is  the  clearest  proof  of  their 
defeat  yesterday  and  of  their  lack  of  courage  that,  like 
those  who  have  been  vanquished  in  public  games,  they 
keep  out  of  the  arena.  Surely  they  did  not  collect  so  nu- 
merous an  army  in  order  to  pass  their  time  in  fortifications 
in  the  desert  parts  of  Thrace.  They  built  their  fortifica- 
tions when  you  were  still  approaching  because  they  were 
afraid.  Now  that  you  have  come  they  adhere  to  them 
because  of  yesterday's  defeat,  on  which  account  also  the 
older  and  more  experienced  of  their  generals  in  utter 
despair  committed  suicide,  and  this  act  is  itself  the  great- 
est proof  of  their  disaster.  Since,  therefore,  they  do  not 
accept  our  challenge  and  come  down  from  the  mountain, 
but  trust  to  their  rocky  fastnesses  instead  of  their  arms,  be 
valliant,  O  my  soldiers  of  Rome,  and  force  them  to  it 
again  as  you  forced  them  yesterday.  Let  us  consider  it 
base  to  yield  to  those  who  are  afraid  of  us,  to  keep  our 
hands  off  such  sluggards,  or,  soldiers  as  we  are,  to  be  un- 
equal to  the  capture  of  their  fortifications.  We  did  not 
come  hither  to  pass  our  lives  in  this  plain,  and  if  we  delay 
we  shall  be  in  want  of  everything.  If  we  are  well  advised 
we  shall  prosecute  the  war  sharply,  in  order  that  peace  may 
be  of  the  longest  duration  possible. 

120.  "We,  who  have  not  incurred  your  censure  for  the 
onset  and  the  plan  of  yesterday's  battle,  will  devise  fresh 
opportunities  and  means  for  this  end.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  you  are  asked,  repay  your  generals  with  your 
valor.  Nor  will  you  be  troubled,  after  a  little,  by  yester- 
day's plundering  of  our  camp,  for  our  wealth  consists  not 
in  the  property  we  hold,  but  in  conquering  with  might, 
which  will  restore  to  us  as  victors  not  only  what  we  lost 
yesterday,  which  is  still  safe  in  the  enemy's  possession,  but 
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712  the  enemy's  wealth  in  addition.  And  if  we  are  in  haste1  42 
to  take  these  things  let  us  hasten  to  bring  on  a  battle. 
What  we  took  from  them  yesterday  balances  what  we  lost, 
and  perhaps  more,  for  they  brought  with  them  all  that  they 
had  extorted  and  plundered  from  Asia,  while  we,  coining 
from  our  own  country,  left  at  home  everything  in  the  way 
of  luxury,  and  brought  with  us  only  what  was  necessary. 
If  there  was  anything  lavish  in  our  camp  it  was  the  prop- 
erty of  your  generals,  who  will  gladly  give  it  all  to  you  as  a 
reward  for  your  victory.  And  as  compensation  for  your 
losses  we  will  give  you  an  additional  reward  of  5000 
drachmas  for  each  soldier,  five  times  as  much  to  each  cen- 
turion, and  twice  the  latter  sum  to  each  tribune." 

121.  Having  spoken  thus,  he  led  out  his  men  again  on 
the  following  day.  As  the  enemy  would  not  come  down 
then,  Antony  was  disgusted,  but  he  continued  to  lead  out 
his  men  daily.  Brutus  had  a  part  of  his  army  in  line  lest 
he  should  be  compelled  to  fight;  and  with  another  part  he 
guarded  the  road  by  which  his  supplies  were  conveyed. 
There  was  a  hill  very  near  the  camp  of  Cassius,  which  it 
was  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  occupy  because,  by  reason  of 
its  nearness,  it  was  exposed  to  arrows  from  the  camp. 
Nevertheless,  Cassius  had  placed  a  guard  on  it,  lest  it 
should  be  forced  unexpectedly.  As  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  Brutus,  the  army  of  Octavius  occupied  it  by  night  with 
four  legions  and  protected  themselves  with  wickerwork 
and  hides  against  the  enemy's  bowmen.  When  this  position 
was  secured  they  transferred  ten  other  legions  a  distance  of 
more  than  five  stades  toward  the  sea.  Four  stades  farther 
they  placed  two  legions,  in  order  to  extend  themselves  in 
this  manner  quite  to  the  sea,  with  a  view  of  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  line  either  along  the  sea  itself,  or 
through  the  marsh,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  to  cut  off 
their  supplies.  Brutus  counteracted  this  movement  by 
building  fortified  posts  opposite  their  camps  and  in  other 
ways. 

122.  The  task  of  Octavius  and  Antony  became  pressing, 
hunger  was  already  felt,  and  fear  fell  upon  them  more  and 

1  ical  el  iireiyd/neda.  Nauck  suggests  evx"Ve^a  'n  place  of  the  last 
word,  so  that  it  would  read  "  if  we  wish  to  take  these  things  let  us 
hasten  to  bring  on  a  battle." 
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ficient  supplies,  nor  could  they  hope  for  anything  from 
the  sea,  which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy  everywhere. 
News  of  their  recent  disaster  in  the  Adriatic  having  now 
reached  both  armies, a  it  caused  them  fresh  alarm,  as  also 
did  the  approach  of  winter  while  they  were  quartered  in 
this  muddy  plain.  Moved  by  these  considerations  they 
sent  a  legion  of  troops  to  Achaia  to  collect  all  the  food  they 
could  find  and  send  it  to  them  in  haste.  As  they  could  not 
rest  under  so  great  an  impending  danger,  and  as  their  other 
artifices  were  of  no  avail,  they  ceased  offering  battle  in  the 
plain  and  advanced  with  shouts  to  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions, and  challenged  Brutus  to  fight,  reviling  and  scoffing 
at  him,  intending  not  so  much  to  besiege  him  as  by  a  mad 
rush  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  against  his  will. 

123.  Brutus  adhered  to  his  original  intention,  and  all 
the  more  because  he  knew  of  the  famine  and  of  his  own 
success  in  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  enemy's  desperation  for 
want  of  supplies.  He  preferred  to  endure  a  siege,  or  any- 
thing else,  rather  than  come  to  an  engagement  with  men 
who  were  famishing,  and  whose  hopes  rested  solely  on  fight- 
ing because  they  despaired  of  every  other  resource.  His 
soldiers,  however,  without  reflection,  entertained  a  different 
opinion.  They  took  it  hard  that  they  should  be  shut  up, 
idle  and  cowardly,  like  women,  within  their  fortifications. 
Their  officers,  although  they  approved  of  Brutus'  design, 
were  vexed,  thinking  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  army 
they  might  overpower  the  enemy  more  quickly.  Brutus 
himself  was  the  cause  of  these  murmurs,  being  of  a  gentle 
and  kindly  disposition  toward  all  —  not  like  Cassius,  who 
was  austere  and  imperious  in  every  way,  for  which  reason 
the  army  obeyed  his  orders  promptly,  not  interfering  with 
his  authority,  not  inquiring  the  reasons  for  his  orders,  and 
not  criticising  them  when  they  had  learned  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  Brutus  they  expected  nothing  else  than  to  share 

1  %s  re  ueyedos  Kai  Sins  eKacrTrfs  rifiepas  iireyiyveTO :  an  obscure 
passage.     The  translation  is  in  part  conjecture. 

2  Plutarch  says  expressly  that  Brutus  was  not  aware  of  this  disaster 
to  his  enemies;  for,  although  a  deserter  from  the  camp  of  Octavius 
came  to  tell  the  news,  he  was  not  believed,  and  was  not  allowed  to  see 
Brutus  at  all.     {Life  of  Brutus,  47.) 
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per.  Finally,  the  soldiers  began  openly  to  collect  together 
in  companies  and  groups  and  to  ask  each  other,  "Why 
does  our  general  put  a  stigma  upon  us?  How  have  we 
offended  lately  —  we  who  conquered  the  enemy  and  put 
him  to  flight;  we  who  slaughtered  those  opposed  to  us  and 
took  their  camp?"  Brutus  took  no  notice  of  these  mur- 
murs, nor  did  he  call  an  assembly,  lest  he  should  be  forced 
from  his  position,  contrary  to  his  dignity,  by  the  unreason- 
ing multitude,  and  especially  by  the  mercenaries,  who,  like 
fickle  slaves  seeking  new  masters,  always  rest  their  hopes 
of  safety  on  desertion  to  the  enemy. 

124.  His  officers  kept  teasing  and  urging  him  to  make 
use  of  the  eagerness  of  the  army  now,  which  would  speedily 
bring  glorious  results.  If  the  battle  should  turn  out  ad- 
versely, they  could  fall  back  to  their  walls  and  put  the  same 
fortifications  between  themselves  and  the  enemy.  Brutus 
was  especially  vexed  with  these,  for  they  were  his  officers, 
and  he  grieved  that  they,  who  were  exposed  to  the  same 
peril  as  himself,  should  capriciously  side  with  the  soldiers 
in  preferring  a  quick  and  doubtful  chance  to  a  victory 
without  danger;  but,  to  the  ruin  of  himself  and  them,  he 
yielded,  chiding  them  with  these  words,  "I  seem  to  be 
carrying  on  war  like  Pompey  the  Great,  not  so  much  com- 
manding as  commanded."  I  think  that  Brutus  restricted 
himself  to  these  words  in  order  to  conceal  his  greatest  fear, 
lest  those  of  his  soldiers  who  had  formerly  served  under 
Caesar  should  become  disaffected  and  desert  to  the  enemy. 
This  both  himself  and  Cassius  had  apprehended  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  had  been  careful  not  to  give  any 
excuse  for  such  disaffection  toward  themselves. 

125.  So  Brutus  led  out  his  army  unwillingly  and  formed 
them  in  line  of  battle  before  his  walls,  ordering  them  not 
to  advance  very  far  from  the  hill  so  that  they  might  have 
a  safe  retreat  if  necessary  and  a  good  position  for  hurling 
darts  at  the  enemy.  In  each  army  the  men  exchanged  ex- 
hortations with  each  other.  There  was  great  eagerness  for 
battle,  and  unbounded  confidence.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
fear  of  famine,  on  the  other  a  well-deserved  shame  that 
they  had  constrained  their  general  to  fight  when  he  still 
favored  delay,  and  fear  lest  they  should  come  short  of  their 
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themselves  to  the  charge  of  rashness  instead  of  winning 
praise  for  good  counsel;  because  also  Brutus,  riding  through 
the  ranks  on  horseback,  showed  himself  before  them  with 
a  severe  countenance  and  reminded  them  in  a  few  words  of 
what  the  opportunity  offered.  "You  want  to  fight,"  he 
said;  "you  force  me  to  battle  when  I  am  able  to  conquer 
otherwise.1  Do  not  falsify  my  hopes  or  your  own.  You 
have  the  advantage  of  the  higher  ground  and  everything 
safe  in  your  rear.  The  enemy's  position  is  the  one  of  peril 
because  he  lies  between  you  and  famine."  With  these 
words  he  passed  on,  the  soldiers  telling  him  to  trust  them 
and  echoing  his  words  with  shouts  of  confidence. 

126.  Octavius  and  Antony  rode  through  their  own  ranks 
shaking  hands  with  those  nearest  them,  and  urging  them 
in  the  most  serious  manner  to  do  their  duty,  and  not  con- 
cealing the  danger  of  famine,  because  they  believed  that 
that  would  be  the  greatest  incitement  to  bravery.  "Sol- 
diers," they  said,  "we  have  found  the  enemy.  We  have 
before  us  those  whom  we  sought  to  catch  outside  of  their 
fortifications.  Let  none  of  you  shame  his  own  challenge 
or  prove  unequal  to  his  own  threat.  Let  no  one  prefer 
hunger,  that  unmanageable  and  distressing  evil,  to  the  walls 
and  bodies  of  the  enemy  which  they  will  yield  to  bravery, 
to  the  sword,  to  despair.  Our  situation  at  this  moment  is 
so  pressing  that  nothing  can  be  postponed  till  to-morrow, 
but  this  very  day  must  decide  for  us  either  a  complete  vic- 
tory or  an  honorable  death.  If  we  conquer  we  gain  in  one 
day  and  by  one  blow  provisions,  money,  ships,  and  camps, 
and  the  prizes  of  victory  offered  by  ourselves.  Such  will 
be  the  result  if,  from  our  first  onset  upon  them,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  necessity  urging  us  on,  and  if,  after  break- 
ing their  ranks,  we  immediately  cut  them  off  from  their 
gates  and  drive  them  upon  the  rocks  or  into  the  plain,  so 

'  vy.us  /tt€  erepccs  ex0VTa  v^av  ePidcraade.  The  Latin  version  of 
Candidus  reads,  "  You  have  forced  me,  who  thought  differently,  and 
had  victory  in  my  grasp,  to  come  to  battle."  Mendelssohn  thinks  that 
there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  existing  text  after  the  word  irepcos,  which  should 
be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  version  of  Candidus.  Professor  Wright 
suggests  the  rendering  I  have  given  above,  which  is  clear  and  forceful 
without  any  change  of  the  text. 
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away  for  another  period  of   idleness  —  the  only  warriors 
who  are  so  weak  as  to  rest  their  hopes,  not  on  righting,  but 
on  declining  to  fight." 

127.  In  this  way  Octavius  and  Antony  roused  the  spirit 
of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  emulation 
of  the  troops  was  excited  to  show  themselves  worthy  of 
their  commanders  and  also  to  escape  the  danger  of  famine, 
which  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  naval  disaster  in 
the  Adriatic.  They  preferred,  if  necessary,  to  suffer  in 
battle,  with  the  hope  of  success,  rather  than  be  wasted  by 
an  irresistible  foe.  Inspired  by  these  thoughts,  which  each 
man  exchanged  with  his  nearest  neighbor,  the  spirit  of  the 
two  armies  was  wonderfully  raised  and  both  were  filled  with 
undaunted  courage.  They  did  not  now  remember  that  they 
were  fellow-citizens  of  their  enemies,  but  hurled  threats  at 
each  other  as  though  they  had  been  enemies  by  birth  and 
descent,  so  much  did  the  anger  of  the  moment  extinguish 
reason  and  nature  in  them.  Both  sides  divined  equally 
that  this  day  and  this  battle  would  decide  the  fate  of  Rome 
completely;  and  it  did  decide  it. 

128.  The  day  was  consumed  in  preparations  till  the 
ninth  hour,1  at  which  time  two  eagles  fell  upon  each  other 
and  fought  in  the  space  between  the  armies,  amid  the  pro- 
foundest  silence.  When  the  one  on  the  side  of  Brutus  took 
flight  his  enemies  raised  a  great  shout  and  battle  was 
joined.2  The  onset  was  superb  and  terrible.  They  had 
little  need  of  arrows,  stones,  or  javelins,  which  are  cus- 
tomary in  war,  for  they  did  not  resort  to  the  usual  manoeu- 
vres and  tactics  of  battles,  but,  coming  to  close  combat  with 
naked  swords,  they  slew  and  were  slain,  seeking  to  break 
each  other's  ranks.  On  the  one  side  it  was  a  fight  for  self- 
preservation  rather  than  victory;  on  the  other  for  victory 

1  The  Roman  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours.     The  ninth  hour  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

2  Plutarch  relates  this  and  several  other  prodigies  on  the  authority 
of  Publius  Volumriius,  a  philosopher,  who  was  serving  in  the  army 
under  Brutus.  One  of  these  was  of  a  very  unusual  kind.  The  arm 
of  one  of  the  centurions  in  Brutus'  camp  sweated  oil  of  roses;  and 
although  it  was  several  times  wiped  and  dried,  it  did  not  cease.  {Life 
of  Brutus,  48.)      What  this  portended  we  are  not  informed. 
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to  fight  against  his  will.  The  slaughter  and  the  groans 
were  terrible.  The  bodies  of  the  fallen  were  carried  back 
and  others  stepped  into  their  places  from  the  rear  ranks. 
The  generals  flew  hither  and  thither  overlooking  everything, 
exciting  the  men  by  their  ardor,  exhorting  the  toilers  to 
toil  on,  and  relieving  those  who  were  exhausted  so  that 
there  was  always  fresh  courage  at  the  front.  Finally,  the 
soldiers  of  Octavius,  either  from  fear  of  famine,  or  by  the 
good  fortune  of  Octavius  himself  (for  the  soldiers  of  Bru- 
tus were  not  blameworthy),  pushed  back  the  enemy's  line 
as  though  they  were  putting  in  motion  a  very  heavy  ma- 
chine. The  latter  were  driven  back  step  by  step,  slowly  at 
first  and  without  loss  of  courage.  Presently  their  ranks 
began  to  dissolve  and  they  retreated  more  rapidly,  and  then 
the  second  and  third  ranks  in  the  rear  retreated  with  them, 
all  mingled  together  in  disorder,  crowded  by  each  other 
and  by  the  enemy,  who  pressed  upon  them  without  ceasing 
until  it  became  plainly  a  flight.  The  soldiers  of  Octavius, 
then  especially  mindful  of  the  order  they  had  received, 
seized  the  gates  of  the  enemy's  fortification,  but  at  great 
risk  to  themselves  because  they  were  exposed  to  missiles 
from  above  and  in  front,  but  they  prevented  a  great  many 
of  the  enemy  from  gaining  entrance.  These  fled,  some 
to  the  sea,  and  some  through  the  river  Zygactes  to  the 
mountains. 

1 29.  The  enemy  having  been  routed,  the  generals  divided 
the  remainder  of  the  work  between  themselves,  Octavius 
to  capture  those  who  should  break  out  of  the  camp  and  to 
watch  the  main  camp,  while  Antony  was  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  attacking,  falling  upon  the  fugitives  and  those 
who  still  held  together,  and  upon  their  other  camping- 
places,  crushing  all  with  vehement  impetuosity.  Fearing 
lest  the  leaders  should  escape  him  and  collect  another  army, 
he  despatched  cavalry  upon  the  roads  and  outlets  of  the  field 
of  battle  to  capture  those  who  were  trying  to  escape.  These 
divided  their  work;  some  of  them  hurried  up  the  mountain 
with  Rhascus,  the  Thracian,  who  was  sent  with  them  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  roads.  They  surrounded 
the  fortified  positions  and  escarpments,  hunted  down  the 
fugitives,  and  kept  watch  upon  those  inside.     Others  pur- 
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furiously,  surrendered  himself,  pretending  to  be  Brutus,  and 
asked  them  to  take  him  to  Antony  instead  of  Octavius;  for 
which  reason  chiefly  he  was  believed  to  be  Brutus  trying  to 
avoid  his  implacable  enemy.  When  Antony  heard  that 
they  were  bringing  him,  he  went  to  meet  him,  with  a  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  fortune,  the  dignity,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
man,  and  thinking  how  he  should  receive  Brutus.  As  he 
was  approaching,  Lucilius  presented  himself,  and  said  with 
perfect  boldness,  "You  have  not  captured  Brutus,  nor  will 
virtue  ever  be  taken  prisoner  by  vice.  I  deceived  these 
men  and  so  here  I  am."  Antony,  observing  that  the  horse- 
men were  ashamed  of  their  mistake,  consoled  them,  say- 
ing, "The  game  you  have  caught  for  me  is  not  worse,  but 
better  than  you  think  —  as  much  better  as  a  friend  is  than 
an  enemy."  Then  he  committed  Lucilius  to  the  care  of 
one  of  his  friends,  and  later  took  him  into  his  own  service 
and  employed  him  in  a  confidential  capacity. 


Chapter  XVII 

Brutus  escapes  to  the  Mountains- — His  Officers  decline  to  fight  again 
—  Brutus  commits  Suicide — Character  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  — 
Their  Crime  against  Caesar  —  The  Spectre  in  Brutus'  Tent  —  Death 
of  Young  Cato  —  Death  of  Portia  —  Magnitude  of  the  Victory — Its 
Lasting  Results 

130.  Brutus  fled  to  the  mountains  with  a  considerable 
force,  intending  to  return  to  his  camp  by  night,  or  to  move 
down  to  the  sea.  But  since  all  the  roads  were  encompassed 
by  guards  he  passed  the  night  under  arms  with  all  his  party, 
and  it  is  said  that,  looking  up  to  the  stars,  he  exclaimed :  — 

"  Forget  not,  Zeus,  the  author  of  these  ills,"  - 

referring  to  Antony.  It  is  said  that  Antony  himself  re- 
peated this  saying  at  a  later  period  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
dangers,  regretting  that,  when  he  might  have  associated 
himself  with  Cassius  and  Brutus,  he  had  become  the  tool  of 
Octavius.  At  the  present  time,  however,  Antony  passed 
the  night  under  arms  with  his  outposts  over  against  Brutus, 

1  Zev,  /xri  \ddoi  ere  ra>v5'  Ss  airtos  «o/i«r.  From  the  Medea  of 
Euripides,   332. 
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spoils  collected  together.     Octavius  toiled  till  midnight  and 
then  retired  on  account  of  his  illness,  leaving  Norbanus  to 
watch  the  enemy's  camp. 

131.  On  the  following  day  Brutus,  seeing  the  enemy 
still  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  having  less  than  four  full 
legions,  which  had  ascended  the  mountain  with  him, 
thought  it  best  not  to  address  himself  to  his  troops,  but  to 
their  officers,  who  were  ashamed  and  repentant  of  their 
fault.  To  them  he  sent  to  put  them  to  the  test  and  to  learn 
whether  they  were  willing  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
lines  and  regain  their  own  camp,  which  was  still  held  by 
their  troops  who  had  been  left  there.  These  officers, 
though  they  had  rushed  to  battle  unadvisedly,  had  been  of 
good  courage  for  the  most  part,  but  now,  misled  by  a  god, 
gave  to  their  general  the  undeserved  answer  that  he  should 
look  out  for  himself,  that  they  had  tempted  fortune  many 
times,  and  that  they  would  not  throw  away  the  last  remain- 
ing hope  of  accommodation.  Then  Brutus  said  to  his 
friends,  "  I  am  no  longer  useful  to  my  country  if  such  is  the 
temper  of  these  men,"  and  calling  Strato,  the  Epirote, 
who  was  one  of  his  friends,  gave  him  the  order  to  stab  him. 
While  Strato  was  still  willing  to  deliberate,  Brutus  called 
one  of  his  servants.  Then  Strato  said,  "Your  friend  shall 
not  come  short  of  your  servants  in  executing  your  last  com- 
mands, if  the  decision  is  actually  reached."  With  these 
words  he  thrust  his  sword  into  the  side  of  Brutus,  who  did 
not  shrink  or  turn  away.1 

132.  So  died  Cassius  and  Brutus,  two  most  noble  and 
illustrious  Romans,  and  of  incomparable  virtue,  but  for  one 
crime.  Although  they  belonged  to  the  party  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  had  been  the  enemies,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
of  Gaius  Caesar,  he  made  them  his  friends,  and  from  being 
friends  he  was  treating  them  as  sons.     The  Senate  at  all 

1  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  49)  says  that  before  killing  himself  Brutus 
repeated  the  words  of  Hercules :  "  Delusive  virtue,  thou  art  but  a 
name.  I  cultivated  thee  as  a  reality,  but  thou  art  the  slave  of  fortune." 
Florus  (iv.  7)  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Brutus  nearly  the  same  words : 
"Non  in  re,  sed  in  verbo  tantum  esse  virlutem."  Brutus'  dying  speech 
given  by  Plutarch  is  much  longer,  as  well  as  more  appropriate  and 
dignified,  and  better  entitled  to  credence. 
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tion  for  them  when  they  fell  into  misfortune.  On  account 
of  those  two  it  granted  amnesty  to  all  the  assassins,  and 
when  they  took  flight  it  bestowed  governorships  on  them  in 
order  that  they  should  not  be  exiles;  not  that  it  was  dis- 
regardful  of  Gaius  Caesar  or  rejoiced  at  what  had  happened 
to  him,  for  it  admired  his  bravery  and  good  fortune,  gave 
him  a  public  funeral  at  his  death,  ratified  his  acts,  and  had 
for  a  long  time  awarded  the  magistracies  and  governorships 
to  his  nominees,  considering  that  nothing  better  could  be 
devised  than  what  he  proposed.  But  its  zeal  for  these  two 
men  and  its  solicitude  for  them  brought  it  under  suspicion 
of  complicity  in  the  assassination,  —  so  much  were  those 
two  held  in  honor  by  all.  By  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
exiles  they  were  preferred  to  [Sextus]  Pompeius,  although 
he  was  nearer  and  not  implacable  to  the  triumvirs,  while 
they  were  farther  away  and  irreconcilable. 

133.  When  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  take  up 
arms,  two  whole  years  had  not  elapsed  ere  they  had  brought 
together  upward  of  twenty  legions  of  infantry  and  some- 
thing like  20,000  cavalry,  and  200  ships  of  war,  with  cor- 
responding apparatus  and  a  vast  amount  of  money,  some 
of  it  from  willing  and  some  from  unwilling  contributors. 
They  carried  on  wars  with  many  peoples  and  with  cities 
and  with  men  of  the  adverse  faction  successfully.  They 
brought  under  their  sway  all  the  nations  from  Macedonia 
to  the  Euphrates.  Those  whom  they  had  fought  against 
they  had  brought  into  alliance  with  them  and  had  found 
them  most  faithful.  They  had  had  the  services  of  the  in- 
dependent kings  and  princes,  and  in  some  small  measure 
even  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Romans; 
but  they  did  not  wait  for  them  to  come  and  take  part  in 
the  decisive  battle,  lest  this  barbarous  and  hostile  race 
should  become  accustomed  to  encounters  with  the  Romans. 
Most  extraordinary  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  their  army  had  been  the  soldiers  of  Gaius  Caesar  and 
wonderfully  attached  to  him,  yet  they  were  won  over  by  the 
very  murderers  of  Caesar  and  followed  them  more  faithfully 
against  Caesar's  son  than  they  had  followed  Antony,  who 
was  Caesar's  companion  in  arms  and  colleague;  for  not  one 
of  them  deserted  Brutus  and  Cassius  even  when  they  were 
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Brundusium  before  the  war  began.  The  reason  for  their 
service,  both  under  Pompey  aforetime  and  now  under  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  was  not  their  own  interest,  but  the  cause 
of  democracy;  a  specious  name  indeed,  but  generally  hurt- 
ful.1 Both  of  the  leaders,  when  they  thought  they  could 
no  longer  be  useful  to  their  country,  alike  despised  their 
own  lives.  In  that  which  related  to  their  cares  and  labors 
Cassius  gave  his  attention  strictly  to  war,  like  a  gladiator 
to  his  antagonist.  Brutus,  wherever  he  might  be,  wanted 
to  see  and  hear  everything  because  he  was  by  nature  a  seeker 
after  knowledge. 

134.  Against  all  these  virtues  and  merits  must  be  set 
down  the  crime  against  Csesar,  which  was  not  an  ordinary 
or  a  small  one,  for  it  was  committed  unexpectedly  against 
a  friend,  ungratefully  against  a  benefactor  who  had  spared 
them  in  war,  and  nefariously  against  the  head  of  the  state, 
in  the  senate-house,  against  a  pontiff  clothed  in  his  sacred 
vestments,  against  a  ruler  without  an  equal,  who  was  most 
useful  above  all  other  men  to  Rome  and  its  empire.  For 
these  reasons  Heaven  was  incensed  against  them  and  often 
forewarned  them  of  their  doom.  When  Cassius  was  per- 
forming a  lustration  for  his  army  his  lictor  presented  his 
garland  wrong  side  up.  A  gilded  statue  of  Victory  dedi- 
cated to  Cassius  fell  down.  Many  birds  hovered  over  his 
camp,  but  uttered  no  sound,2  and  swarms  of  bees  continu- 

1  vnep  5tj ixo k pari as,  bv6fxaT0s  tveiSovs  fj.tv  a\vaire\ovs  5e  aei.  The 
Latin  version  of  Geslen  rendered  this  passage  nomen  reipublicae, 
speciosum  quidem  sed  non  semper  commodum  (the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic, specious  indeed,  but  not  always  advantageous) ;  and  this  led 
Schweighiiuser  to  suggest  doubtfully  011  Avo-treXovs  in  place  of  a\v- 
o-ireKovs,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  "  not  always  useful," 
instead  of  "  always  hurtful."  Plutarch  says  that  government  by  the 
majority  seemed  to  be  no  longer  possible  to  the  Romans,  and  that  a 
monarchy  was  needed;  and  accordingly  Providence,  in  order  to  remove 
the  only  man  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  one  who  was  able  to  govern 
(meaning  Octavius),  prevented  Brutus  from  receiving  the  news  of  his 
victory  in  the  Adriatic,  etc.     {life  of  Brutus,  47.) 

2  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  40)  favors  us  with  a  long  chapter,  full  of 
prodigies  bearing  upon  the  battles  of  Philippi.  The  prodigy  of  the 
birds  is  thus  described :  "  But  that  which  especially  indicated  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius  their  ruin,  so  that  it  was  plain  to  their  adversaries,  was  the 
great  number  of  vultures  and  other  carrion-eating  birds  that   soared 
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birthday  at  Samos  it  is  said  that  in  the  midst  of  the  feast, 
although  not  a  ready  man  with  such  quotations,  he  shouted 
out  this  verse  without  any  apparent  cause :  — 

"A  cruel  fate 
O'ertakes  me,  aided  by  Latona's  son."  1 

Iliad,  xvi.  849.     Bryanfs  translation. 

Once  when  he  was  about  to  cross  from  Asia  into  Europe 
with  his  army,  and  while  he  was  awake  at  night  and  the 
light  was  burning  low,  he  beheld  an  apparition  of  extraor- 
dinary form  standing  near  him,  and  when  he  boldly  asked 
who  of  men  or  gods  it  might  be,  the  spectre  answered, 
"I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus.  I  shall  appear  to  thee 
again  at  Philippi."2  And  it  is  said  that  it  did  appear  to 
him  before  the  last  battle.  When  the  soldiers  were  going 
out  to  the  fight  an  Ethiopian  met  them  in  front  of  the 
gates,  and  as  they  considered  this  a  bad  omen  they  imme- 
diately cut  him  in  pieces.  It  was  due  to  divine  interposi- 
tion, no  doubt,  that  Cassius  gave  way  to  despair  without 
reason  after  a  drawn  battle,  and  that  Brutus  was  forced 
from  his  policy  of  wise  delay  to  an  engagement  with  men 
who  were  pressed  by  hunger,  while  he  himself  had  supplies 
in  abundance  and  the  command  of  the  sea,  so  that  his 
calamity  proceeded  rather  from  his  own  troops  than  from 
the  enemy.  Although  they  had  participated  in  many  en- 
gagements, they  never  received  any  hurt  in  battle,  but  both 
became  the  slayers  of  themselves,  as  they  had  been  of  Cae- 
sar. Such  was  the  punishment  that  overtook  Cassius  and 
Brutus. 

above  them  only,  and  looked  down  at  them  screaming  and  squeaking 
in  a  fearful  and  awe-inspiring  way."  Florus  (iv.  7)  mentions  the  same 
phenomenon :  "  Birds  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead  bodies  flew  around 
the  camp  as  though  it  were  already  their  own." 

1  aKKa  /j.e  ficilp  oKor)  ko.1  AtjtoOs  txTavtv  vl&s :  the  dying  words  of 
Patroclus. 

2  There  is  a  noteworthy  similarity  of  Greek  words  between  Plutarch 
and  Appian  in  relating  the  conversation  between  Brutus  and  the  spectre, 
viz.,  Plutarch  :  "  Tis  ttot  &v"  eiwev,  "  avQpiiiirwv  r)  dewv  r)  ri  0ov\6nevos 
'IjKeis  ws  Tinas  ;  "  "firo<pdey-yeTa.i  Se  o.vt$  rb  (parr/ma,  "  'O  <rbs,  S>  Bpovre, 
Sa(/J.oov  ko.k6s  ■  ctyei  Se  fie  trep\  &i\iirirovs."  Appian :  ko.1  wvdeadai.  fxtv 
evdapcr&s,  oittis  avepdmwv  r)  0ea>e  tlr) '  rb  8e  <pa<rp.a  eiireif,  'O  cbs,  S> 
hpovre,  Sai/duf  KaitSs  '   b^>Qr]aofxai  Se  aoi  Ka\  eV  4>iAi7r;rois. 
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his  best  purple  garment,  burned  it,  and  sent  the  ashes  to 
his  mother,  Servilia.  Brutus'  army,  when  it  learned  of  his 
death,  sent  envoys  to  Octavius  and  Antony  and  obtained 
pardon,  and  was  divided  between  their  armies.  It  consisted 
of  about  14,000  men.  Besides  these  a  large  number  who 
were  in  garrisons  surrendered.  The  garrisons  themselves 
and  the  enemy's  camp  were  given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octa- 
vius and  Antony  to  be  plundered.  Of  the  distinguished 
men  in  Brutus'  camp  some  perished  in  the  battles,  others 
killed  themselves  as  the  two  generals  had  done,  others  pur- 
posely continued  fighting  till  death.  Among  these  men  of 
note  were  Lucius  Cassius,  a  nephew  of  Cassius  himself,  and 
Cato,  the  son  of  Cato.  The  latter  charged  upon  the  enemy 
many  times;  then,  when  his  men  began  to  retreat,  he  threw 
off  his  helmet,  either  that  he  might  be  recognized,  or  be 
easily  hit,  or  for  both  reasons.1  Labeo,  a  man  renowned 
for  learning,  father  of  the  Labeo  who  is  still  celebrated  as 
a  jurisconsult,  dug  a  trench  in  his  tent  the  size  of  his  body, 
gave  orders  to  his  slaves  in  reference  to  the  remainder  of 
his  affairs,  made  such  arrangements  as  he  desired  for  his 
wife  and  children,  and  gave  letters  to  his  domestics  to 
carry  to  them.  Then,  taking  his  most  faithful  slave  by  the 
right  hand  and  whirling  him  around,  as  is  the  Roman  cus- 
tom in  granting  freedom,2  he  handed  him  a  sword  as  he 
turned,  and  presented  his  throat.  And  so  his  tent  became 
his  tomb. 

136.  Rhascus,  the  Thracian,  brought  many  troops  from 
the  mountains.  He  asked  and  received  as  his  reward  the 
pardon  of  his  brother,  Rhascupolis,  from  which  it  was 
made  plain  that  from  the  beginning  these  Thracians  had 
not  been  at  variance  with  each  other,  but  that  seeing  two 
great  and  hostile  armies  coming  into  conflict  near  their 
territory,  they  took  sides  in  the  contest  in  such  a  way  that 

1  Plutarch  says  that  the  son  of  Cato  refused  to  retreat  or  yield,  but 
fought  to  the  last,  declaring  who  he  was  and  pronouncing  his  father's 
name,  and  finally  fell  on  a  heap  of  slain  enemies.     {Life  of  Brutus,  49.) 

2  The  legal  form  of  manumission  in  Rome  was  to  seize  the  slave  by 
the  hand,  whirl  him  around  once,  and  give  him  a  slight  push.  The 
word  manumission  (sending  by  the  hand)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  ceremony. 
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Brutus  and  sister  of  the  younger  Cato,  when  she  learned 
that  both  had  died  in  the  manner  described,  although  very 
strictly  watched  by  domestics,  seized  some  coals  of  fire 
that  they  were  carrying,  and  swallowed  them.1  Of  the 
members  of  the  nobility  who  escaped  to  Thasos  some  took 
ship  from  thence,  others  committed  themselves  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  to  the  judgment  of  Messala  Corvinus 
and  Lucius  Bibulus,  men  of  equal  rank,  to  do  for  all  what 
they  should  decide  to  do  for  themselves.  These  came  to 
an  arrangement  with  Antony  and  Octavius,  whereby  they 
delivered  to  Antony  on  his  arrival  at  Thasos  the  money  and 
arms,  besides  abundant  supplies  and  a  great  quantity  of 
war  material,  there  in  store. 

137.  Thus  did  Octavius  and  Antony  by  perilous  daring 
and  by  two  infantry  engagements  achieve  a  success,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  before  known;  for  never  before 
had  such  numerous  and  powerful  Roman  armies  come  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  These  soldiers  were  not  enlisted 
from  the  ordinary  conscription,  but  were  picked  men. 
They  were  not  new  levies,  but  under  long  drill  and  arrayed 
against  each  other,  not  against  foreign  or  barbarous  races. 
Speaking  the  same  language  and  using  the  same  tactics, 
being  of  like  discipline  and  power  of  endurance,  they  were 
for  these  reasons  evenly  matched.  Nor  was  there  ever  such 
fury  and  daring  in  war  as  here,  when  citizens  contended 
against  citizens,  families  against  families,  and  fellow-sol- 
diers against  each  other.  The  proof  of  this  is  that,  taking 
both  battles  into  the  account,  the  number  of  the  slain 
among  the  victors  appeared  to  be  not  less  [than  among  the 
vanquished]. 

138.  Thus  the  army  of  Antony  and  Octavius  confirmed 
the  prediction  of  their  generals,  passing  in  one  day  and  by 

1  This  tale  of  the  death  of  Portia  from  swallowing  live  coals  was 
widely  current  in  the  ancient  world,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for  doubt- 
ing it.  Plutarch  says  that  there  was  a  letter  of  Brutus  in  circulation, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Portia,  and  accusing  his  friends  of  neglecting 
her  in  her  last  illness.  {Life  of  Brutus,  53.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus  extant,  consoling  the  latter  for  the  death  of  some  one 
very  near  to  him.  As  he  speaks  of  the  loss  as  one  cui  simile  in  terris 
nihil  fuit  (which  has  not  its  like  upon  earth),  it  could  hardly  have  beea 
anything  else  than  that  of  a  wife.     (Ad  Brulum,  9.) 
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destruction  to  lavish  wealth,  absolute  security,  and  glorious 
victory.  That  result  came  about  which  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  had  predicted  as  they  advanced  into  battle.  Their 
form  of  government  was  decided  by  that  day's  work  chiefly, 
and  they  have  not  gone  back  to  democracy  yet.  Nor  was 
there  any  further  need  of  similar  contentions  with  each 
other,  except  the  strife  between  Antony  and  Octavius  not 
long  afterward,  which  was  the  last  that  took  place  between 
Romans.  The  events  that  transpired  after  the  death  of 
Brutus,  under  Sextus  Pompeius  and  the  friends  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  who  escaped  with  the  very  considerable  remains 
of  their  extensive  war  material,  were  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  former  in  daring  or  in  the  devotion  of  men,  cities,  and 
armies  to  their  leaders;  nor  did  any  of  the  nobility,  nor 
the  Senate,  nor  the  same  glory,  attend  them  as  attended 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appendix 
By  the  Translator 

The  Death  of  Cicero 

"Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  triumvirs  Marcus  Cicero  left 
the  city,  considering  it  certain  that  he  had  no  more  chance  of 
being  saved  from  the  vengeance  of  Antony  than  Brutus  and 
Cassius  had  of  escaping  that  of  Octavius,  —  which  was  the 
fact.  He  fled  first  to  his  Tusculan  villa  and  thence  proceeded 
by  cross-roads  to  that  of  Formise  in  order  to  take  ship  at 
Caieta.  There,  after  advancing  several  times  seaward,  he 
was  driven  back  by  adverse  winds,  and  again  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  endure  the  tossing  of  the  ship  on  the  gloomy 
rolling  waves,  and  he  began  at  length  to  grow  weary  both 
of  flight  and  of  life.  So  he  returned  to  his  upper  villa, 
which  was  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  saying, 
'I  will  die  in  my  fatherland  that  I  have  so  often  saved.' 
It  is  well  established  that  his  slaves  were  ready  to  fight  for 
him  bravely  and  faithfully,  but  that  he  ordered  them  to  put 
down  the  litter  and  endure  with  patience  whatever  an  ad- 
verse fate  should  compel.  As  he  leaned  out  of  the  litter 
and  offered  his  neck  unmoved,  his  head  was  cut  off.  Nor 
vol.  11  —  2  c 
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did  this  satisfy  the  senseless  cruelty  of  the  soldiers.  They 
cut  off  his  hands,  also,  for  the  offence  of  having  written 
something  against  Antony.  Thus  the  head  was  brought  to 
Antony  and  placed  by  his  order  between  the  two  hands  on 
the  rostra,  where,  often  as  consul,  often  as  a  consular,  and, 
that  very  year  against  Antony,  he  had  been  heard  with  ad- 
miration of  his  eloquence,  the  like  of  which  no  other 
human  voice  ever  uttered.  The  people,  raising  their  eyes 
bedimmed  with  tears,  could  scarcely  bear  the  sight  of  his 
dismembered  parts.  He  lived  sixty-three  years,  so  that 
in  the  absence  of  violence  his  death  could  not  have  been 
considered  premature.  His  genius  served  him  well  both 
in  his  works  and  in  the  rewards  thereof.  He  enjoyed  the 
favors  of  fortune  for  a  long  time,  yet  in  the  intervals  of  his 
protracted  career  of  prosperity  he  suffered  some  severe 
blows,  exile,  the  ruin  of  the  party  he  had  espoused,  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  and  his  end  so  sad  and  bitter,  none 
of  which  calamities  did  he  bear  as  became  a  man  except 
his  death,  which  to  one  who  weighs  the  matter  impartially 
must  seem  the  less  undeserved,  since  he  suffered  nothing 
more  cruel  at  the  hands  of  his  victorious  enemy  than  he 
would  himself  have  inflicted  if  fortune  had  put  the  same 
power  in  his  hands.1  Yet  if  we  weigh  his  virtues  and  his 
faults  he  must  be  pronounced  a  great,  energetic,  and  ever 
memorable  man,  to  fitly  sound  whose  praises  another  Cicero 
would  be  needed."  (Livy,  cxx.)  This  judgment  of  the 
gravest  of  Roman  historians  is  the  one  which  the  better 
part  of  mankind  have  ratified  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

1  Both  in  letters  and  in  public  speeches  Cicero  declared  that  if  he 
had  had  a  part  in  the  assassination  of  Caisar  he  would  have  put  Antony 
to  death  also.  Thus  in  the  letter  to  Cassius  (Ad  Fam.  xii.  3)  he  says: 
"  The  fury  of  your  friend  [Antony]  increases  from  day  to  day.  For  a 
first  example,  there  is  the  statue  which  he  has  placed  in  the  forum  in- 
scribed 'To  the  most  worthy  Father  of  his  Country,'  whereby  you  are 
stigmatized  not  only  as  assassins,  but  even  as  parricides.  Yon  stigma- 
tized, do  I  say?  Rather  myself,  for  this  madman  says  that  I  was  the 
leader  in  your  most  noble  deed.  Would  that  I  had  been  !  In  that 
case  he  would  not  be  troubling  us  now."  In  the  second  Philippic  (7) 
he  says  that  if  Rome  had  the  same  kind  of  a  leader  now  that  she  had 
in  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Antony  would  share  the  fate 
of  those  conspirators.  When  Cicero  wrote  the  second  Philippic  he 
knew  that  he  took  his  life  in  his  hand.  Addressing  himself  to  Antony, 
he  said  :     "  I  defended  the  republic  when  1  was  young,  I  will  not 
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The  glowing  words  of  Velleius  also  deserve  a  place  here; 
and  these  likewise  have  found  their  echo  in  all  later  genera- 
tions, viz.:  "You  have  gained  nothing,  Mark  Antony  (for 
the  indignation  bursting  from  my  mind  and  breast  compels 
me  to  exceed  the  intended  character  of  this  work) ;  you 
have  gained  nothing,  I  say,  by  paying  the  price  for  closing 
that  celestial  voice  and  cutting  off  that  most  noble  head, 
and  instigating,  by  a  cruel  reward,  the  death  of  a  man  who 
had  once  been  so  great  a  consul  and  the  saviour  of  the  re- 
public. You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero  of  a  life  of  anxiety 
and  a  feeble  old  age,  of  an  existence  worse  under  your 
chieftainship  than  death  under  your  triumvirate.  But  the 
fame  and  glory  of  his  deeds  and  words  you  have  not  taken 
from  him  in  the  least,  but  rather  augumented.  He  lives 
and  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  ages.  So  long  as  this 
body  of  the  natural  universe,  whether  created  by  chance  or 
by  providence,  or  however  constituted,  which  he  almost 
alone  of  the  Romans  penetrated  with  his  intellect,  em- 
braced with  his  genius,  and  illuminated  with  his  eloquence, 
shall  endure,  it  will  bear  the  praise  of  Cicero  as  coeval 
with  it.  All  posterity  will  admire  what  he  wrote  against 
you  and  execrate  what  you  did  against  him,  and  sooner 
shall  the  human  race  perish  from  the  earth  than  his  fame 
decay."     {Velleius,  ii.  66.) 

Valerius  Maximus,  under  the  heading  of  "Ingratitude 
among  the  Romans,"  says:  "Cicero,  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Caelius,  with  no  less  zeal  than  eloquence,  defended 
C.  Popilius  Lasna,  a  man  of  Picenum,  and,  though  he  had 
a  doubtful  case,  returned  him  in  safety  to  his  home.  This 
Popilius,  of  his  own  accord,  although  he  had  never  after- 
ward been  harmed  by  Cicero  by  word  or  deed,  asked  Antony 
to  send  him  to  pursue  and  kill  that  illustrious  proscript. 
When  he  had  obtained  this  detestable  commission  he  hast- 


abandon  it  now  that  I  am  old.  T  despised  the  sword  of  Catiline,  T  will 
not  quail  before  yours.  I  will  offer  my  body  freely  if  my  death  can 
bring  back  liberty  to  the  state.  .  .  .  Death  is  even  desirable  to  me, 
Conscript  Fathers,  after  the  honors  I  have  gained  and  the  deeds  I  have 
done.  I  ask  for  only  these  two  things :  first,  that  dying,  I  may  leave 
the  Roman  people  free;  the  immortal  gods  can  grant  me  nothing  that 
I  desire  more.  The  other  is  that  the  rewards  of  each  man  may  be  in 
proportion  to  what  he  has  deserved  of  the  republic."     {Phil.  ii.  46.) 
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ened  with  joy  and  gladness  to  Caieta  and  ordered  that  man 
who,  not  to  mention  his  very  great  dignity,  had  certainly 
been  Lsena's  preserver,  and  was  entitled  to  veneration  for 
the  zealous  and  distinguished  service  rendered  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity,  to  lay  bare  his  throat.  Then,  with  absolute 
coolness,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  Roman  eloquence  and  the 
most  renowned  right  hand  of  peace.  Loaded  with  these, 
as  with  the  honorable  spoils  of  war,  he  returned  gayly  to 
the  city.  As  he  bore  the  infamous  burden  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  carrying  the  very  head  that  once  had 
pleaded  eloquently  for  his  own.  Words  are  powerless  to 
stigmatize  this  monster,  since  no  other  Cicero  exists  to  de- 
plore in  fitting  terms  the  misfortune  that  befell  that  one." 
(Val.  Max.,  v.  3.  4.) 

The  following  is  Plutarch's  account  of  Cicero's  death. 
"While  these  events  were  in  progress  Cicero  was  at  his 
country  place  near  Tusculum,  and  his  brother  was  with 
him.  When  they  heard  of  the  proscription  they  decided 
to  go  down  to  Astura,  Cicero's  place  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
sail  thence  to  Macedonia  to  join  Brutus,  for  it  was  already 
rumored  that  he  had  mastered  those  parts.  They  were 
conveyed,  sorrow-stricken,  in  litters,  and  often  stopped  on 
the  road,  bringing  their  litters  near  together,  and  condoled 
with  each  other.  Quintus  was  particularly  disturbed  as  he 
remembered  his  needy  condition.  So  he  said  that,  as  he 
had  brought  nothing  from  home,  and  as  Cicero's  provision 
was  also  very  scanty,  it  would  be  best  for  the  latter  to  con- 
tinue his  flight,  while  Quintus  should  return  home  and  pro- 
vide himself  with  necessaries.  After  this  was  decided  upon 
they  embraced  each  other,  wept,  and  went  different  ways. 
Quintus,  not  many  days  later,  was  betrayed  by  his  servants 
to  the  pursuers,  and  was  killed,  together  with  his  son. 
Cicero  was  conveyed  to  Astura,  where  he  found  a  ship 
ready,  in  which  he  embarked  and  sailed  as  far  as  Circaeum 
with  a  favorable  wind.  The  pilots  wished  to  proceed  from 
that  place  immediately,  but  Cicero,  either  fearing  the  sea, 
or  not  having  lost  all  faith  in  Octavius,  went  ashore  and 
travelled  100  stades  by  land  toward  Rome.  Again  he 
became  anxious,  changed  his  mind,  and  went  back  to  the 
sea-shore  at  Astura.  There  he  passed  the  night  in  great 
trouble   and   perplexity.      He   even   contemplated  going 
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secretly  to  the  house  of  Octavius  and  killing  himself  on  his 
hearthstone,  in  order  to  bring  divine  vengeance  upon  him, 
but  the  fear  of  torture  changed  his  purpose.  Then,  falling 
a  prey  to  other  perplexed  and  varying  counsels,  he  allowed 
his  servants  to  convey  him  by  sea  to  Caieta,  where  he  had 
a  country  place,  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  summer  season 
when  the  north  winds  blow  fresh.  There  was  a  small  tem- 
ple on  the  sea-shore  at  this  place,  out  of  which  crows  flew 
in  large  numbers  and  with  loud  noise,  to  Cicero's  ship  as 
it  neared  the  land,  and,  alighting  on  either  side  of  the 
yard-arm,  some  of  them  croaked  and  others  pecked  at  the 
ends  of  the  ropes.  This  seemed  to  all  to  be  an  ill  omen. 
Nevertheless,  Cicero  disembarked  and  proceeded  to  his 
villa,  where  he  went  to  bed  to  take  a  little  rest.  The  crows 
alighted  at  the  window,  where  they  clamored  tumultuously, 
and  one  of  them  flew  down  upon  the  bed  where  Cicero  was 
covered  up,  and,  little  by  little,  drew  the  covering  from  his 
face  with  its  beak.  When  the  servants  saw  this  they  re- 
proached themselves  for  remaining  idle  spectators  of  their 
master's  fate,  and  not  rescuing  him  in  his  undeserved  dis- 
tress, while  the  brute  creation  was  lending  him  aid.  So, 
partly  by  entreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  put  him  in  the 
litter  and  carried  him  toward  the  sea-shore. 

"In  the  meantime  the  murderers  were  coming,  under 
the  command  of  the  centurion  Herennius  and  the  military 
tribune  Popilius,  whom  Cicero  had  once  defended  when  he 
was  prosecuted  for  killing  his  own  father.  Finding  the 
doors  closed,  they  broke  them  open,  but  they  did  not  find 
Cicero,  and  those  who  were  within  said  that  they  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  It  is  said  that  a  young  man  named 
Philologus,  who  had  been  educated  by  Cicero  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  a  freedman  of  his  brother  Quintus,  told 
the  tribune  that  they  were  carrying  the  litter  through  the 
bushy  shaded  walks  toward  the  sea.  The  tribune  took  a 
few  men  and  ran  around  to  the  exit  of  these  paths.  Heren- 
nius kept  his  course  along  the  path,  and  when  Cicero  saw 
him  he  ordered  the  servants  to  put  down  the  litter.  Then, 
leaning  his  chin  on  his  left  hand  as  was  his  custom,  he 
looked  straight  at  the  murderers.  His  haggard  appearance 
and  his  unshaven  face,  wasted  with  anxiety,  caused  most  of 
them  to  hide  their  own  heads  while  Herennius  murdered 
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him.  He  was  killed  while  holding  his  neck  out  of  the 
litter,  being  then  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  By 
Antony's  command  his  head  was  cut  off  and  also  the  hands 
with  which  he  wrote  the  Philippics,  for  he  styled  his  ora- 
tions against  Antony  the  Philippics,  and  they  are  so  called 
to  this  day."  {Life  of  Cicero,  47-48).  It  thus  appears 
from  Plutarch's  account,  as  well  as  from  Livy's,  that,  if 
Cicero  had  really  desired  to  escape,  he  had  abundant  op- 
portunity. It  was  perhaps  the  intention  of  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  that  he  should  do  so. 

Dion  Cassius  gives  a  very  brief  account  of  Cicero's 
death,  but  adds  some  particulars  about  the  indignities  of- 
fered to  his  remains,  viz.  :  "When  the  head  of  Cicero  was 
brought  to  the  triumvirs  (for  he  was  captured  and  killed 
while  fleeing),  Antony  heaped  many  bitter  reproaches  on 
it,  and  then  ordered  that  it  be  put  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place  than  the  others  on  the  rostra,  so  that  in  the  place 
where  Cicero  had  been  heard  speaking  against  himself  it 
might  be  seen,  together  with  the  right  hand,  as  that  also 
had  been  cut  off.  Before  it  was  removed  Fulvia  took  the 
head  in  her  hands,  and,  after  abusing  it  with  bitter  words 
and  spitting  on  it,  placed  it  on  her  knees,  opened  the 
mouth,  drew  out  the  tongue,  and  pierced  it  with  pins  that 
she  used  in  dressing  her  hair,  all  the  time  heaping  disgusting 
epithets  upon  it."     {Dion,  xlvii.  8.) 
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712  1.  After  the  death  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  Octavius  re-  42 
turned  to  Italy.  Antony  proceeded  to  Asia,  where  he  met 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  succumbed  to  her  charms 
at  first  sight.  This  passion  brought  ruin  upon  them  and 
upon  all  Egypt  besides.  For  this  reason  a  part  of  this 
book  will  treat  of  Egypt  —  a  small  part,  however,  not  worth 
mentioning  in  the  title,  since  it  is  incidental  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  civil  wars,  which  constitutes  much  the  larger 
portion.  Other  similar  civil  wars  took  place  after  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  but  there  was  no  one  in  command  of  all  the 
forces  as  they  had  been.  The  later  wars  were  sporadic. 
But,  finally,  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  younger  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  the  last  remaining  leader  of  that  faction,  was 
slain,  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  been,  and  Lepidus  was 
deprived  of  his  share  of  the  triumvirate,  and  the  whole 
government  of  the  Romans  was  centred  in  two  only, 
Antony  and  Octavius.  These  events  came  about  in  the 
following  manner. 

2.    Cassius,  surnamed  Parmesius,1  had  been  left  by  Cas- 

1  This  man  is  called  Cassius  Parmensis  {i.e.  Cassius  of  Parma)  by 
Suetonius  {Aug.  4).  He  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Velleius  (ii.  87),  the  last  one  to  be  punished.  There  is  a 
letter  to  Cicero  {Ad  Fam.  xii.  13)  from  "Cassius,  Quaestor,"  dated  at 
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712  sius  and  Brutus  in  Asia  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  collect  42 
money.  After  the  death  of  Cassius,  not  anticipating  the 
like  fate  of  Brutus,  he  selected  thirty  ships  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians,  which  he  intended  to  man,  and  burned  the 
rest,  except  the  sacred  one,  so  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  revolt.  Having  done  this  he  took  his  departure  with  his 
own  ships  and  the  thirty.  Clodius,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Brutus  to  Rhodes  with  thirteen  ships,  found  the  Rhodians 
in  revolt  (for  Brutus  also  was  now  dead).  Clodius  took 
away  the  garrison,  consisting  of  3000  soldiers,  and  joined 
Parmesius.  They  were  joined  by  Turulius,  who  had  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  had  pre- 
viously extorted  from  Rhodes.1  To  this  fleet,  which  was 
now  quite  powerful,  flocked  those  who  were  rendering  ser- 
vice in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  they  manned  the  ships 
with  soldiers  as  well  as  they  could,  and  with  slaves,  pris- 
oners, and  inhabitants  of  the  islands  where  they  touched,  as 
rowers.  The  son  of  Cicero  joined  them,  and  others  of  the 
nobility  who  had  escaped  from  Thasos.  Thus  in  a  short 
time  there  was  a  considerable  gathering  and  organization 
of  officers,  soldiers,  and  ships.  Having  received  additional 
forces  under  Lepidus,2  who  had  brought  Crete  under  sub- 
jection to  Brutus,  they  made  sail  to  the  Adriatic  and  united 
with  Murcus  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  a  large 
force  under  their  command.  Some  of  these  sailed  with 
Murcus  to  Sicily  to  join  Sextus  Pompeius.     The  rest  re- 

the  promontory  of  Crommyon,  Cyprus,  June,  710,  describing  the  naval 
operations  of  himself  and  others  in  those  waters.  That  this  letter  was 
written  by  Cassius  Parmensis  and  not  by  Lucius  Cassius,  the  brother  of 
Gaius,  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  he  was  then,  as  he  informs 
Cicero,  cruising  in  conjunction  with  Turulius  (mentioned  below),  and 
that  they  joined  their  fleets  and  sailed  to  the  Adriatic  about  the  time 
that  Lucius  Cassius  was  making  his  peace  with  Antony  in  Asia,  as 
described  in  Sec.  7.  Cassius  of  Parma  was  a  poet  of  distinction.  See 
Horace  {Epistles,  i.  4.  3). 

1  This  Turulius  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Cicero  {.-Id  Fain. 
xii.  13)  as  the  quaestor  of  Tillius  Cimber  and  as  the  commander  of  a 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  operating  against  Dolabella.  According  to 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  19)  his  death  was  due  to  an  act  of  impiety  in 
cutting  down  for  ship-building  purposes  a  grove  of  trees  sacred  to 
/Esculapius. 

2  It  is  not  known  whether  this  Lepidus  was  a  relative  of  the  tri- 
umvir or  not. 
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7i2  mained  with  Ahenobarbus  and  formed  a  faction  by  them-  42 
selves.     Such  was  the  first  reassembling  of  what  remained 
of  the  war  preparations  of  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

3.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi  Octavius  and  Antony  of- 
fered a  magnificent  sacrifice  and  awarded  praise  to  their 
army.  In  order  to  provide  the  rewards  of  victory  Octavius 
went  to  Italy  to  divide  the  land  among  the  soldiers  and  to 
settle  the  colonies.  He  was  chosen  for  this  purpose  on 
account  of  his  illness.  Antony  went  to  the  nations  beyond 
the  /Egean  to  collect  the  money  that  had  been  promised  to 
the  soldiers.  They  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves 
as  before  and  took  those  of  Lepidus  besides.  It  was  de- 
cided, at  the  instance  of  Octavius,  to  make  Cisalpine  Gaul 
free,1  as  the  elder  Caesar  had  intended.  Lepidus  had  been 
accused  of  betraying  the  affairs  of  the  triumvirate  to  Pom- 
peius.  It  was  decided  that  if  Octavius  should  find  that  this 
accusation  was  false  other  provinces  should  be  given  to 
Lepidus.  They  dismissed  from  the  military  service  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  their  full  time,  except  8000  who 
had  asked  to  remain.  These  they  took  back  and  divided 
between  themselves  and  formed  them  in  praetorian  cohorts. 
There  remained  to  them,  including  those  who  had  come 
over  from  Brutus,  eleven  legions  of  infantry  and  14,000 
horse.  Of  these  Antony  took,  for  his  foreign  expedition, 
six  legions  and  10,000  horse.  Octavius  had  five  legions 
and  4000  horse,  but  of  these  he  gave  two  legions  to  Antony 
in  exchange  for  others  that  Antony  had  left  in  Italy  under 
the   command  of    Calenus.      Then    Octavius    proceeded 

713  toward  the  Adriatic.  41 

4.  When  Antony  arrived  at  Ephesus  he  offered  a  splendid 
sacrifice  to  the  city's  goddess  and  pardoned  those  who,  after 
the  disaster  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  had  fled  to  the  temple 
as  suppliants,  except  Petronius,  who  had  been  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  and  Quintus,  who  had  betrayed  Dolabella 
to  Cassius  at  Laodicea.  Having  assembled  the  Greeks  and 
other  peoples  who  inhabited  the  Asiatic  country  around 
Pergamos,  and  who  were  present  on  a  peace  embassy,  and 
others  who  had  been  summoned  thither,  Antony  addressed 

1  KeATi/cV  .  .  .  a.vTovojxov  a<pUvai.  It  had  been  Caesar's  intention 
to  put  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  Italy  as 
to  civil  and  political  rights.     This  intention  was  now  carried  out. 
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713  them  as  follows:  "Your  King  Attalus,  O  Greeks,  left  you  41 
to  us  in  his  will,  and  straightway  we  proved  better  to  you 
than  Attalus  had  been,  for  we  released  you  from  the  taxes 
that  you  had  been  paying  to  him,  until  the  action  of  popular 
agitators  among  us  made  these  taxes  necessary.  When  they 
became  necessary  we  did  not  impose  them  upon  you  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  valuation  so  that  we  could  collect  an  abso- 
lutely certain  sum,  but  we  required  you  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  your  yearly  harvest  in  order  that  we  might  share 
with  you  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  When  the  pub- 
licans, who  made  these  collections  by  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  wronged  you  by  demanding  more  than  was  due, 
Gaius  Caesar  remitted  to  you  one-third  of  what  you  had 
paid  to  them  and  put  an  end  to  their  outrages;  for  he  even 
turned  over  to  you  the  collection  of  the  taxes  from  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  And  this  was  the  kind  of  man  that  our 
honorable  citizens  called  a  tyrant,  and  you  contributed  vast 
sums  of  money  to  the  murderers  of  your  benefactor  and 
against  us,  who  were  seeking  to  avenge  him. 

5.  "Now  that  a  just  fortune  has  decided  the  war,  not  as 
you  wished,  but  as  was  right,  if  we  were  to  treat  you  as 
allies  of  our  enemies  we  should  be  obliged  to  punish  you. 
But  as  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  you  were  constrained 
to  this  course  by  necessity,  we  will  release  you  from  the 
heavier  penalty.  We  need  money  and  land  and  cities  as 
rewards  for  our  soldiers.  There  are  twenty-eight  legions 
of  infantry  which,  with  the  auxiliaries,  amount  to  upwards 
of  170,000  men,  besides  cavalry  and  various  other  arms 
of  the  service.  The  sum  that  we  need  for  such  a  vast 
number  of  men  you  can  easily  imagine.  Octavius  has 
gone  to  Italy  to  provide  them  with  land  and  cities  —  to  ex- 
propriate Italy,  if  we  must  speak  plainly.  That  we  may 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  expelling  you  from  your 
lands,  cities,  houses,  temples,  and  tombs,  we  must  count 
upon  getting  money  from  you,  not  all  that  you  have  (we 
could  not  think  of  that),  but  a  part,  a  very  small  part, 
which,  when  you  learn  it,  I  think  you  will  cheerfully  pay. 
What  you  contributed  to  our  enemies  in  two  years  (for  you 
gave  them  the  taxes  of  ten  years  in  that  time)  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  us;  but  it  must  be  paid  in  one  year,  because 
we  are  pressed  by  necessity.     As  you  are  sensible  of  our 
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imposed  is  by  no  means  equal  to  your  deserts." 

6.  Antony  spoke  thus  of  providing  a  donative  for  twenty- 
eight  legions  of  infantry,  whereas  I  think  that  they  had 
forty-three  legions  when  they  came  to  their  agreement  at 
Mutina  and  made  these  promises,  but  the  war  had  probably 
reduced  them  to  this  number.  The  Greeks,  while  he  was 
still  speaking,  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  force  and  violence  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  and  that  they  were  deserving  of  pity,  not 
of  punishment;  that  they  would  willingly  give  to  their  bene- 
factors, but  that  they  had  been  stripped  by  their  enemies, 
to  whom  they  had  delivered  not  only  their  money,  but,  in 
default  of  money,  their  plate  and  their  ornaments,  and  who 
had  coined  these  things  into  money  in  their  presence. 
Finally,  they  prevailed  by  their  entreaties  that  the  amount 
should  be  reduced  to  nine  years'  taxes,  payable  in  two 
years.  It  was  ordered  that  the  kings,  princes,  and  free 
cities  should  make  additional  contributions  according  to 
their  means,  respectively. 

7.  While  Antony  was  making  the  circuit  of  the  provinces 
Lucius  Cassius,  the  brother  of  Gaius,  and  some  others,  who 
feared  for  their  own  safety,  when  they  heard  of  the  pardon 
of  Ephesus,  presented  themselves  to  him  as  suppliants.  He 
released  them  all  except  those  who  had  been  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Caesar.  To  these  alone  he  was  inexorable.  He 
gave  relief  to  the  cities  that  had  suffered  most  severely. 
He  released  the  Lycians  from  taxes  altogether,  and  urged 
the  rebuilding  of  Xanthus.  He  gave  to  the  Rhodians 
Andros,  Tenos,  Naxos,  and  Myndus,1  which  were  taken 
from  them  not  long  afterward  because  they  ruled  them 
harshly.  He  made  Laodicea  and  Tarsus  free  cities  and 
released  them  from  taxes  entirely,  and  those  inhabitants  of 
Tarsus  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  he  liberated  by  an 
order.  To  the  Athenians  when  they  came  to  see  him  he 
gave  ^Egina  in  exchange  for  Tenos,  and  also  Icos,  Cea, 
Sciathos,  and  Peparethos.  Proceeding  onward  to  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Coele-Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Itursea,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Syria,  he  imposed 

1  Myndus  was  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Probably  a  small 
island  lying  in  front  of  it  is  here  referred  to. 
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kings  and  cities,  —  in  Cappadocia,  for  example,  between 
Ariarthes  and  Sisinna,  awarding  the  kingdom  to  Sisinna  on 
account  of  his  mother,  Glaphyra,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  beautiful  woman.  In  Syria  he  delivered  the  cities 
from  tyrants  one  after  another.     . 

8.  Cleopatra  came  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  and  he  blamed 
her  for  not  sharing  their  labors  in  avenging  Caesar.  Instead 
of  apologizing  she  enumerated  to  him  the  things  she  had 
done,  saying  that  she  had  sent  the  four  legions  that  had 
been  left  with  her  to  Dolabella  forthwith,  and  that  she 
had  another  fleet  in  readiness,  but  had  been  prevented  from 
sending  it  by  adverse  winds  and  by  the  misfortune  of  Dola- 
bella, whose  defeat  came  suddenly;  that  she  did  not  lend 
assistance  to  Cassius,  who  had  threatened  her  twice;  that 
while  the  war  was  going  on  she  had  set  sail  for  the  Adriatic 
in  person  with  a  fleet  to  assist  them,  in  defiance  of  Cassius, 
and  disregarding  Murcus,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  her; 
but  that  a  tempest  shattered  the  fleet  and  prostrated  herself 
with  illness,  for  which  reason  she  was  not  able  to  put  to  sea 
again  till  they  had  already  gained  their  victory.  Antony 
was  amazed  at  her  wit  as  well  as  her  good  looks,  and  be- 
came her  captive  as  though  he  were  a  young  man,  although  he 
was  forty  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  he  was  always  very 
susceptible  in  this  way,  and  that  he  had  been  enamoured  of 
her  long  ago  when  she  was  still  a  girl  and  he  was  serving  as 
master  of  horse  under  Gabinius  at  Alexandria. 

9.  Straightway  Antony's  interest  in  public  affairs  began 
to  dwindle.  Whatever  Cleopatra  ordered  was  done,  regard- 
less of  laws,  human  or  divine.  While  her  sister  Arsinoe 
was  a  suppliant  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  at 
Miletus,1  Antony  sent  assassins  thither  and  put  her  to 
death.  Serapion,  Cleopatra's  prefect  in  Cyprus,  who  had 
assisted  Cassius  and  was  now  a  suppliant  at  Tyre,  Antony 
ordered  the  Tyrians  to  deliver  to  her.  He  commanded  the 
Aradians  to  deliver  up  another  suppliant  who,  when  Ptolemy, 

1  The  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  was  at  Magnesia,  not  Miletus. 
Strabo  (xiv.  i.  40)  says  that,  although  inferior  in  size  to  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  it  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  beauty  of  design.  Its 
remains  were  excavated  in  1S91-1893  for  the  German  Archaeological 
Institute.     See  note  on  this  temple  in  Frazer's  Pausanias,  ii.  328. 
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Caesar  on  the  Nile,  said  that  he  was  Ptolemy,  and  whom 
the  Aradians  now  held.  He  ordered  the  priest  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  whom  they  called  Megabyzus,1  and  who  had 
once  received  Arsinoe  as  queen,  to  be  brought  before  him, 
but  in  response  to  the  supplications  of  the  Ephesians,  ad- 
dressed to  Cleopatra  herself,  released  him.  So  swiftly  was 
Antony  transformed,  and  this  passion  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  evils  that  befell  him.  When  Cleopatra  re- 
turned home  Antony  sent  a  cavalry  force  to  Palmyra,  situated 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates,  to  plunder  it,  bringing  the 
trifling  accusations  against  its  inhabitants,  that,  being  on 
the  frontier  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  they 
had  avoided  taking  sides  between  them;  for,  being  mer- 
chants, they  bring  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia  and 
dispose  of  them  in  the  Roman  territory.  In  fact,  Antony's 
intention  was  to  enrich  his  horsemen,  but  the  Palmyreans 
were  forewarned  and  they  transported  their  property  across 
the  river,  and,  stationing  themselves  on  the  bank,  prepared 
to  shoot  anybody  who  should  attack  them,  for  they  were 
expert  bowmen.  The  cavalry  found  nothing  in  the  city. 
They  turned  around  and  came  back,  having  met  no  foe,  and 
empty-handed. 

10.  It  seems  that  this  course  on  Antony's  part  caused 
the  outbreak  of  the  Parthian  war  not  long  afterward,  as 
many  of  the  rulers  expelled  from  Syria  had  taken  refuge 
with  the  Parthians.  Syria,  until  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Pius  and  his  son,  Antiochus,  had  been  ruled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Seleucus  Nicator,  as  I  have  related  in  my 
Syrian  history.  Pompey  added  it  to  the  Roman  sway,  and 
Scaurus  was  appointed  praetor  over  it.  After  Scaurus  the 
Senate  sent  others,  including  Gabinius,  who  made  war 
against  the  Alexandrians,  and  after  Gabinius,  Crassus,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  after  Crassus,  Bibulus. 
At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  and  the  intestine  strife  which 
followed,  tyrants  got  possession  of  the  cities  one  by  one, 
and  they  were  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  who  made  an  irrup- 

1  Strabo  (xiv.  i.  24)  tells  us  that  the  generic  name  of  the  priests  of 
the  temple  was  "  Megalobyzi,"  that  they  were  eunuchs,  that  they  were 
held  in  high  honor,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  virgins  as  their 
colleagues  in  the  priesthood. 
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with  the  tyrants.  Antony  drove  out  the  latter,  who  took 
refuge  in  Parthia.  He  then  imposed  very  heavy  tribute  on 
the  masses  and  committed  the  outrage  already  mentioned 
against  the  Palmyreans,  and  did  not  wait  for  the  disturbed 
country  to  become  quiet,  but  distributed  his  army  in  winter 
quarters  in  the  provinces,  and  himself  went  to  Egypt  to 
join  Cleopatra. 

11.  She  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception,  and  he  spent 
the  winter  there  without  the  insignia  of  his  office  and  with 
the  habit  and  mode  of  life  of  a  private  person,  either 
because  he  was  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  in  a  city  under 
royal  sway,  or  because  he  regarded  his  wintering  as  a  festal 
occasion.  He  laid  aside  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  general, 
and  wore  the  square-cut  garment  of  the  Greeks  instead  of 
the  costume  of  his  own  country,  and  the  white  Attic  shoe 
of  the  Athenian  and  Alexandrian  priests,  which  they  call 
the  phcecasium.  He  went  out  only  to  the  temples,  the 
schools,  and  the  discussions  of  the  learned,  and  spent  his 
time  with  Greeks,  out  of  deference  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom 
his  sojourn  in  Alexandria  was  wholly  devoted.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  with  Antony. 


Chapter  II 

Octavius  returns  to  Rome  —  Consternation  among  the  Italians  —  Con- 
fiscation and  Division  of  the  Land  —  Beginning  of  Trouble  with 
Lucius  Antonius  —  Outrages  committed  by  the  Soldiers  —  Octavius 
powerless  to  prevent  them  —  The  Killing  of  Nonius — Insubordina- 
tion and  Desertion,  and  the  Causes  thereof 

12.  As  Octavius  was  journeying  to  Rome  he  became 
dangerously  ill  at  Brundusium,  and  a  rumor  gained  currency 
that  he  was  dead.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  the  city 
and  showed  to  Antony's  friends  the  letters  Antony  had 
written.  The  Antonians  directed  Calenus  to  give  Octavius 
the  two  legions,  and  wrote  to  Sextius  in  Africa  to  turn  that 
province  over  to  him.  This  was  the  course  of  the  Anto- 
nians while,  as  it  appeared  that  Lepidus  had  not  been  guilty 
of  any  serious  wrong,  Octavius  transferred  Africa  to  him 
in  exchange  for  his  former  provinces.     He  also  sold  the 
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tions.  The  task  of  assigning  the  soldiers  to  their  colonies 
and  dividing  the  land  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty.  The 
soldiers  demanded  the  cities  which  had  been  selected  for 
them  before  the  war  as  prizes  for  their  valor.  The  cities 
demanded  that  the  whole  of  Italy  should  share  the  burden, 
or  that  the  cities  should  cast  lots  with  the  other  cities,  and 
that  those  who  gave  the  land  should  be  paid  the  value  of 
it;  but  there  was  no  money.  They  came  to  Rome  in 
crowds,  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  to  the  forum 
and  the  temples,  uttering  lamentations,  saying  that  they 
had  done  no  wrong  for  which  they,  Italians,  should  be 
driven  from  their  fields  and  their  hearthstones,  like  people 
conquered  in  war.  The  Romans  mourned  and  wept  with 
them,  especially  when  they  reflected  that  the  war  had  been 
waged,  and  the  rewards  of  victory  given,  not  in  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  against  themselves  and  for  a  change 
of  the  form  of  government;  that  the  colonies  were  estab- 
lished so  that  democracy  should  never  again  lift  its  head, 
—  colonies  composed  of  hirelings  settled  there  by  the  rulers 
to  be  in  readiness  for  whatever  purpose  they  might  be 
wanted. 

13.  Octavius  explained  to  the  cities  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  not  satisfy  them;  and  it 
did  not.  The  soldiers  encroached  upon  their  neighbors  in 
an  insolent  manner,  seizing  more  than  had  been  given  to 
them  and  choosing  the  best  lands;  nor  did  they  cease  when 
Octavius  rebuked  them  and  made  them  numerous  other 
presents.  They  were  contemptuous  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  rulers  needed  them  to  confirm  their  power,  for  the  five 
years'  term  of  the  triumvirate  was  passing  away,  and  army 
and  rulers  needed  the  services  of  each  other  for  mutual 
security.  The  chiefs  depended  on  the  soldiers  for  the 
continuance  of  their  government,  while,  for  the  control  of 
what  they  had  received,  the  soldiers  depended  on  the  per- 
manence of  the  government  of  those  who  had  given  it. 
Believing  that  they  could  not  keep  a  firm  hold  unless  the 
givers  had  a  strong  government,1  they  fought  for  them  with 

1  &>s  yap  avrwv  ov  BeBaloos  Hpxonv  ol  dSvres.  Schweighauser  de- 
tected a  lacuna  after  the  word  PeBaiws,  which  he  was  enabled  to  fill  by- 
comparing  the  passage  with  a  similar  one  in  Book  I.,  Sec.  96  supra, 
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the  indigent  soldiers,  borrowing  from  the  temples  for  that 
purpose,  for  which  reason  the  affections  of  the  army  were 
turned  toward  him.  The  greater  thanks  were  bestowed 
upon  him  both  as  the  giver  of  the  land,  the  cities,  the 
money,  and  the  houses,  and  as  the  object  of  denunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  despoiled,  and  as  one  who  bore  this 
contumely  for  the  army's  sake. 

14.  Observing  this,  Lucius  Antonius,  the  brother  of 
Antony,  who  was  then  consul,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  An- 
tony, and  Manius,  his  procurator  during  his  absence,  re- 
sorted to  artifices  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  till 
Antony  should  return  home,  in  order  that  it  might  not  seem 
to  be  wholly  the  work  of  Octavius,  and  that  he  might  not 
reap  the  thanks  alone,  and  Antony  be  bereft  of  the  favor 
of  the  soldiers.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  on  account  of 
the  haste  of  the  soldiers,  they  asked  that  Octavius  should 
take  the  colony  leaders  of  Antony's  legions  from  Antony's 
own  friends,  although  the  agreement  with  Antony  yielded 
the  selection  to  Octavius  exclusively.  They  made  it  a 
matter  of  complaint  that  Antony  was  not  present.1  They 
brought  Fulvia  and  Antony's  children  before  the  soldiers, 
and,  in  envious  terms,  besought  them  not  to  forget  Antony 
or  allow  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  glory  or  the  gratitude 
due  to  his  service  to  them.  The  fame  of  Antony  was  then 
at  its  maximum,  not  only  among  the  soldiers,  but  among 
all  others.  The  victory  of  Philippi  was  considered  wholly 
due  to  him,  on  account  of  Octavius'  illness.  Although 
Octavius  was  not  ignorant  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
agreement,  he  yielded  as  a  matter  of  favor  to  Antony,  and 
appointed  friends  of  the  latter  as  colony  leaders  for  Antony's 

viz. :  "  As  they  [the  soldiers]  could  not  be  secure  in  their  own  holdings 
unless  all  of  Sulla's  affairs  were  on  a  firm  foundation,  they  were  his 
stoutest  champions,"  etc.  He  accordingly  filled  the  gap  with  the  words 
STTCKparrjcrovTfs  ei  /xr]  BeQaiuis. 

1  itn/j.efupSfxti'oi  5e  ws  ov  icap6vTi  t<£  'Avtcopicj).  The  meaning  of 
these  words,  according  to  Schweighauser,  is  that  Antony's  friends 
complained  that  Octavius  was  forestalling  Antony  in  the  affections  of 
the  soldiers  during  his  absence.  In  his  opinion,  words  should  be  in- 
serted after  ws  to  express  this  idea.  Suggestions  for  filling  the  gap 
have  been  made  by  both  Bekker  and  Mendelssohn,  but  they  did  not 
change  the  text. 
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more  favorable  to  the  soldiers  than  Octavius  was,  allowed 
them  to  commit  still  greater  outrages.  So  there  was  another 
multitude  from  other  communities,  neighbors  of  the  dis- 
possessed ones,  suffering  many  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  and  crying  out  against  Octavius,  saying  that 
the  colonization  was  worse  than  the  proscription,  since  the 
latter  was  directed  against  foes,  while  the  former  was  against 
inoffensive  persons. 

15.  Octavius  knew  that  these  citizens  were  suffering  in- 
justice, but  he  was  without  means  to  prevent  it.  There 
was  no  money  to  pay  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  cultiva- 
tors,1 nor  could  the  rewards  to  the  soldiers  be  postponed, 
on  account  of  the  enemies  who  were  still  on  foot.  Pom- 
peius  ruled  the  sea  and  was  reducing  the  city  to  famine  by 
cutting  off  supplies.  Ahenobarbus  and  Murcus  were  col- 
lecting a  new  fleet  and  army.  The  soldiers  would  be  less 
zealous  in  the  future  if  they  were  not  paid  for  their  former 
service.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  importance  that  the  five 
years'  term  of  office  was  running  out,  and  that  the  good-will 
of  the  soldiers  was  needed  to  renew  it,  for  which  reason  he 
was  willing  to  overlook  for  the  time  being  their  insolence 
and  arrogance.  Once  in  the  theatre  when  he  was  present, 
a  soldier,  not  finding  his  own  seat,  went  and  took  one  in 
the  place  reserved  for  the  knights.  The  people  pointed 
him  out  and  Octavius  had  him  removed.  The  soldiers 
were  angry.  They  gathered  around  Octavius  as  he  was 
going  away  from  the  theatre  and  demanded  their  comrade, 
for,  as  they  did  not  see  him,  they  thought  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death.  When  he  was  produced  before  them  they 
supposed  that  he  had  been  brought  from  prison,  but  he 
denied  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  related  what  had 

1  Among  the  dispossessed  were  the  poets,  Vergil,  Horace,  Tibullus, 
and  Propertius.  Vergil's  property  was  seized  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  but  was  restored,  as  he  relates  in  the  first  Eclogue.  It  was  seized 
a  second  time  after  the  siege  of  Perusia,  and  this  time  it  was  not  re- 
stored, but  he  was  compensated  with  land  elsewhere.  Horace's 
paternal  estate  was  seized  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  in  which  he  took  part  on  the  republican  side  {Epistles,  ii.  2. 
50).  It  was  not  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  compensated  for  the  loss 
in  other  ways  by  the  influence  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Vergil  and  Varius  {Satires,  i.  6.  55). 

VOL.  II  —  2D 
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7i3  taken  place.  They  said  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
tell  a  lie  and  reproached  him  for  betraying  their  common 
interests.  Such  was  the  example  of  their  insolence  in 
the  theatre.1 

1 6.  Having  been  called,  about  that  time,  to  the  Campus 
Martius  for  a  division  of  the  land,  they  came  in  haste  while 
it  was  still  night,  and  they  grew  angry  because  Octavius 
delayed  his  coming.  Nonius,  a  centurion,  chided  them 
with  considerable  freedom,  urging  decent  treatment  of  the 
commander  by  the  commanded,  and  saying  that  the  cause 
of  the  delay  was  Octavius'  illness,  not  his  disregard  of 
them.  They  first  jeered  at  him  as  a  sycophant.  Then,  as 
the  excitement  waxed  hot  on  both  sides,  they  reviled  him, 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  pursued  him  when  he  fled.  Finally 
he  plunged  into  the  river  and  they  pulled  him  out  and 
killed  him  and  threw  his  body  into  the  road  where  Octavius 
was  about  to  pass  along.  The  friends  of  Octavius  advised 
him  not  to  go  among  them,  but  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
their  mad  career.  But  he  went  forward,  thinking  that  their 
madness  would  be  augmented  if  he  did  not  come.  When 
he  saw  the  body  of  Nonius  he  turned  aside.  Then,  assum- 
ing that  the  crime  had  been  committed  by  a  few,  he  chided 
them  and  advised  them  to  exercise  forbearance  toward  each 
other  hereafter,  and  proceeded  to  divide  the  land.  He 
allowed  the  meritorious  ones  to  ask  for  rewards,  and  he 
gave  to  some  who  were  not  meritorious,  contrary  to  their 
expectation.  Finally  the  crowd  were  confounded.  They 
repented  and  were  ashamed  of  their  importunity.  They 
condemned  themselves  and  asked  him  to  search  out  and 
punish  the  slayers  of  Nonius.  He  replied  that  he  knew 
them  and  would  punish  them  only  with  their  own  guilty 
consciences  and  the  condemnation  of  their  comrades.  The 
soldiers,  thus  honored  with  pardon,  rewards,  and  gifts, 
changed  at  once  to  joyful  acclamations. 

17.  Let  these  two  instances  serve  as  examples  of  the 
prevailing  insubordination.  The  cause  was  that  the  gen- 
erals, for  the  most  part,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  civil  wars, 
were  not  regularly  chosen;  that  their  armies  were  not  drawn 

1  Suetonius  {Aug.  14)  relates  this  incident  in  the  theatre.  lie  says 
that  Octavius  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  was  saved  only  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  man  safe  and  sound. 
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nor  for  the  benefit  of  their  country;  that  they  did  not  serve 
the  public  so  much  as  they  did  the  individuals  who  brought 
them  together;  and  that  they  served  these  not  by  the  force 
of  law,  but  by  reason  of  private  promises;  not  against  the 
common  enemy,  but  against  private  foes;  not  against  for- 
eigners, but  against  fellow-citizens,  their  equals  in  rank. 
All  these  things  impaired  military  discipline,  and  the  sol- 
diers thought  that  they  were  not  so  much  serving  in  the 
army  as  lending  assistance,  by  their  own  favor  and  judg- 
ment, to  leaders  who  needed  them  for  their  own  personal 
ends.  Desertion,  which  had  formerly  been  unpardonable, 
was  now  rewarded  with  gifts,  and  whole  armies  resorted  to 
it,  including  some  illustrious  men,  who  did  not  consider 
it  desertion  to  change  to  a  similar  cause,  for  all  parties 
were  alike,  since  neither  of  them  could  be  distinguished 
as  battling  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Roman  people. 
.The  common  pretence  of  the  generals  that  they  were  all 
striving  for  the  good  of  the  country  made  desertion  easy  in 
the  thought  that  one  could  serve  his  country  in  any  party. 
Understanding  these  facts  the  generals  tolerated  this  be- 
havior, for  they  knew  that  their  authority  over  their  armies 
depended  on  donatives  rather  than  on  law.  Thus,  every- 
thing was  torn  in  factions,  and  the  armies  indulged  in 
insubordination  toward  the  leaders  of  the  factions. 


Chapter  III 

Famine  in  Rome  —  Lucius  Antonius  espouses  the  Cause  of  the  Citizens 
against  the  Triumvirs  —  An  Arbitration  between  Lucius  and  Octa- 
vius  —  The  Trouble  breaks  out  afresh  —  Preparations  for  War 
between  Lucius  and  Octavius  —  Another  Arbitration  proposed  — 
The  Negotiations  fruitless  —  Growing  Power  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
—  Situation  of  Affairs  in  Africa  —  Beginning  of  Hostilities  —  Octa- 
vius seeks  Peace  —  Ineffectual  Embassy  to  Lucius 

18.  Now  famine  began  to  afflict  Rome,  the  supplies  by 
sea  being  cut  off  by  Pompeius,  and  Italian  agriculture  ruined 
by  the  wars.  Whatever  food  was  produced  was  consumed 
by  the  troops.  Many  robberies  were  committed  by  night 
in  the  city.     There  were  acts  of  violence  worse  than  rob- 
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7i3  bery  which  went  unpunished,  and  which  were  supposed  to  4i 
have  been  committed  by  soldiers.  The  people  closed  their 
shops  and  drove  the  magistrates  from  their  places  as  though 
there  were  no  need  of  courts  of  justice,  or  of  the  useful 
arts  in  a  city  oppressed  by  hunger  and  infested  with 
brigands. 

19.  Lucius  Antonius,  who  was  a  republican  and  ill 
affected  toward  the  triumvirate,  which  seemed  not  likely 
to  come  to  an  end  at  the  appointed  time,  fell  into  contro- 
versy, and  even  graver  differences,  with  Octavius.  He 
alone  received  kindly,  and  promised  aid  to,  the  agricultu- 
rists who  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands  and  who  were 
now  the  suppliants  of  every  man  of  importance;  and  they 
promised  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Antony's  soldiers,  and 
Octavius  also,  blamed  him  for  working  against  Antony's 
interests,  and  Fulvia  blamed  him  for  stirring  up  war  at  an 
inopportune  time,  until  Manius  maliciously  changed  her 
mind  by  telling  her  that  as  long  as  Italy  remained  at  peace 
Antony  would  stay  with  Cleopatra,  but  that  if  war  should 
break  out  there  he  would  come  back  speedily.  Then  Ful- 
via, moved  by  a  woman's  jealousy,  incited  Lucius  to  dis- 
cord. While  Octavius  was  leading  out  the  last  of  the 
colonies  she  sent  the  children  of  Antony,  together  with 
Lucius,  to  follow  him,  so  that  he  should  not  acquire  too 
great  eclat  with  the  army  by  being  seen  alone.  A  body  of 
Octavius'  cavalry  made  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Brut- 
tium,  which  Pompeius  was  ravaging,  and  Lucius  either 
thought  or  pretended  to  think  that  it  had  been  sent  against 
himself  and  Antony's  children.  Accordingly,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Antonian  colonies  to  collect  a  body-guard, 
and  accused  Octavius  to  the  soldiers  as  being  treacherous 
to  Antony.  Octavius  replied  that  everything  was  on  a 
friendly  and  harmonius  footing  between  himself  and  An- 
tony, and  that  Lucius  was  trying  to  stir  up  a  war  between 
them  for  another  reason,  in  that  he  was  working  against 
the  triumvirate,  by  virtue  of  which  the  soldiers  had  a  firm 
hold  upon  their  colonies,  and  that  the  cavalry  were  now  in 
Bruttium  executing  the  triumvirate's  orders. 

20.  When  the  officers  of  the  army  learned  these  facts, 
they  arbitrated  between  Lucius  and  Octavius  at  Teanum 
and  brought  them  to  an  agreement  on  the  following  terms : 
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7i3  That  the  consuls  should  exercise  their  office  in  the  manner  4i 
of  the  fathers  and  not  be  hindered  by  the  triumvirs;  that 
the  land  should  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  fought  at 
Philippi j  that  of  the  money  derived  from  confiscated  prop- 
erty, and  of  the  value  of  that  which  was  still  to  be  sold, 
Antony's  soldiers  in  Italy  should  have  an  equal  share;  that 
neither  Antony  nor  Octavius  should  draw  soldiers  from  Italy 
by  conscription  hereafter;  that  two  of  Antony's  legions 
should  serve  with  Octavius  in  the  campaign  against  Pom- 
peius;  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  should  be  opened  to  the 
forces  sent  by  Octavius  into  Spain,  and  that  Asinius  Pollio 
should  not  further  interfere  with  them;  that  Lucius  should 
be  satisfied  with  those  conditions,  should  dispense  with  his 
body-guard,  and  administer  his  office  fearlessly.  Such  was 
the  agreement  which  they  made  with  each  other  through 
the  influence  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  Of  these  only  the 
two  last  were  carried  into  effect,  and  Salvidienus  crossed 
the  Alps  unhindered.1 

21.  As  the  other  conditions  were  not  carried  into  effect, 
or  were  delayed,  Lucius  departed  to  Prseneste,  saying  that 
he  was  in  fear  of  Octavius,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had 
a  guard,  while  he  (Lucius)  was  unprotected.  Fulvia  went 
there  to  meet  Lucius,  saying  now  that  she  had  fears  for  her 
children  on  account  of  Lepidus.  She  used  him  for  a  pre- 
text this  time  instead  of  Octavius.  Both  of  them  wrote 
these  things  to  Antony,  and  friends  were  sent  to  him  with 
the  letters,  who  were  to  give  him  particulars  about  each 
complaint.  Although  I  have  searched,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  clear  account  of  what  Antony  wrote  in  reply. 
The  officers  of  the  armies  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
act  as  umpires  again  between  their  magistrates,  to  decide 
what  was  right,  and  to  coerce  whichever  should  refuse  to 
obey  the   decision ;    and  they  summoned   Lucius   and    his 

1  Kal  2<z\/3i5i77i'6s  &KUV  aur<3  (TV/xTr€pirj\de  ras  A\7reis.  The  Latin 
version  of  Geslen  rendered  this  passage :  "  Salvidienus  crossed  the 
Alps  in  spite  of  the  forces  guarding  them,"  which  is  certainly  a  forced 
interpretation.  Schweighauser  pointed  out  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
agreement  just  made,  viz.,  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  should  be  opened 
to  the  forces  of  Octavius.  He  accordingly  considered  the  passage  cor- 
rupt and  put  a  lacuna  after  the  word  atrr<£>.  Mendelssohn  changes  the 
words  8.K03V  aiiTU)  to  &ko\vtws  (unhindered),  a  correction  which  re- 
moves all  difficulties. 
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713  friends  to  attend  for  this  purpose.  These  refused  to  come,  41 
and  Octavius  reproached  them  in  invidious  terms  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  presence  of  the  opti mates 
of  Rome.  The  latter  hastened  to  Lucius  and  implored 
him  to  have  pity  on  the  city  and  on  Italy,  torn  by  the  civil 
wars,  and  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  themselves,  or  of  the 
officers,  whatever  the  decision  might  be.1 

22.  Although  Lucius  had  respect  for  the  speakers  and 
for  what  they  said,  Manius  boldly  declared  that  while  An- 
tony was  doing  nothing  but  collecting  money  from  foreign- 
ers, Octavius  was,  by  his  favors,  preoccupying  the  affections 
of  the  army  and  the  desirable  places  in  Italy;  that  in  fraud 
of  Antony  he  had  freed  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  given  to  Antony;  that  he  had  assigned  to  the 
soldiers  almost  the  whole  of  Italy  instead  of  the  eighteen 
cities;  that,  instead  of  the  twenty-eight  legions  that  had 
participated  in  the  battle,  he  had  admitted  thirty-four  to  a 
share  of  the  lands  and  also  of  the  money  from  the  temples, 
which  he  had  collected  on  the  pretext  of  fighting  Pompeius, 
against  whom  he  had  done  nothing  as  yet,  although  the  city 
was  oppressed  by  famine;  that  he  had  distributed  this 
money  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  soldiers,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Antony,  and  that  the  property  of  the  pro- 
scribed had  been  not  so  much  sold  as  given  to  the  soldiers 

1  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  4-10),  Fulvia  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  this  uprising.  "  She  girded  herself  with  a  sword,  gave  the 
watchwords  to  the  soldiers,  and  often  harangued  them."  Velleius 
(ii.  74)  says:  "  Lucius  Antonius,  a  partaker  of  his  brother's  vices,  but 
destitute  of  the  virtues  that  the  latter  sometimes  showed,  by  accusing 
Octavius  before  the  veterans,  and  by  calling  to  arms  those  who  had  lost 
their  fields  in  the  prescribed  distribution  of  the  lands  and  the  naming 
,  of  the  colonies,  had  collected  a  large  army.  On  the  other  hand  Fulvia, 
/  the  wife  of  Antony,  who  was  a  woman  in  nothing  but  her  form,  took 
part  in  the  contest,  and  threw  everything  into  armed  strife  and  tumult. 
She  had  first  fixed  the  seat  of  war  at  Pneneste."  Plutarch  says  that 
when  Antony  had  left  Alexandria  to  make  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  he  received  dolorous 
letters  from  Fulvia,  which  caused  him  to  turn  about  and  set  sail  for 
Italy  with  two  hundred  ships.  "  While  making  the  voyage  he  learned 
from  friends  who  were  fleeing  that  Fulvia  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
war,  being  by  nature  restless  and  headstrong,  and  hoping  to  teat 
Antony  away  from  Cleopatra  by  stirring  up  commotion  in  Italy." 
(Life  of  Antony,  30.) 
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7i3  outright;  and,  finally,  that  if  he  really  wanted  peace  he  4i 
should  give  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  already  done,  and 
for  the  future  do  only  what  should  be  agreed  upon  in  com- 
mon. Thus  arrogantly  did  Manius  proclaim  his  views, 
implying  that  Octavius  could  not  do  anything  by  his  own 
authority  and  that  his  agreement  with  Antony  was  of  no 
validity,  although  it  provided  that  each  should  have  abso- 
lute power  over  the  affairs  committed  to  him,  and  that  each 
should  ratify  what  was  done  by  the  other.  When  Octavius 
saw  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  for  war,  he  made 
similar  preparations  on  his  own  side. 

23.  Two  legions  of  the  army  which  had  been  colonized 
at  Ancona  and  which  had  served  under  the  elder  Csesar  and 
under  Antony,  hearing  of  their  respective  preparations  for 
war,  and  being  moved  by  friendship  for  each  of  them,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  beseech  them  both  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  Octavius  replied  that  he  was  not  making  war 
against  Antony,  but  that  Lucius  was  making  war  against 
him.  The  ambassadors  then  united  with  the  officers  of 
this  army  in  a  common  embassy  to  Lucius  asking  him  to 
submit  his  controversy  with  Octavius  to  a  tribunal;  and 
they  made  it  plain  what  they  would  do  if  he  should  not 
accept  the  decision.  Lucius  and  his  friends  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  fixed  the  place  for  the  trial  at  Gabii,  a  city 
midway  between  Rome  and  Prseneste.  A  council-chamber 
was  prepared  for  the  arbiters,  and  two  platforms  for  the 
speakers  in  the  centre,  as  in  a  regular  trial.  Octavius,  who 
arrived  first,  sent  some  horsemen  along  the  road  by  which 
Lucius  was  to  come,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  strata- 
gem was  discoverable.  These  met  certain  horsemen  of 
Lucius,  either  his  advance  guard  or  men  spying  like  the 
others,  and  as  the  two  parties  came  into  collision  some  of 
them  were  killed.  Lucius  retreated,  saying  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  entrapped,  and,  although  recalled  by  the 
officers  of  the  army,  who  promised  to  escort  him,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  come  again. 

24.  Thus  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  and  Octa- 
vius and  Lucius  resolved  upon  war  and  issued  proclama- 
tions full  of  bitterness  against  each  other.  The  army  of 
Lucius  consisted  of  six  legions  of  infantry,  which  he  com- 
manded by  virtue   of   his  consulship,   and  eleven  others 
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713  belonging  to  Antony,  which  were  under  the  command  of  41 
Calenus.  These  were  all  in  Italy.  Octavius  had  four 
legions  at  Capua  and  some  praetorian  cohorts  about  his 
person.  Salvidienus  was  leading  six  other  legions  to 
Spain.1  Lucius  had  supplies  of  money  from  Antony's 
provinces  where  peace  prevailed.  War  was  raging  in  all 
the  provinces  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Octavius  except 
Sardinia,  for  which  reason  he  borrowed  money  from  the 
temples,  promising  to  return  it  with  thanks  —  from  the 
Capitoline  temple  at  Rome,  from  those  of  Antium,  of 
Lanuvium,  of  Nemus,  and  of  Tibur,  in  which  cities  there 
are  to-day  the  most  abundant  stores  of  consecrated  money. 

25.  The  affairs  of  Octavius  were  in  disorder  outside  of 
Italy  also.  Pompeius,  by  reason  of  the  proscription,  the 
colonizing  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  dissensions  with  Lucius, 
had  gained  much  in  reputation  and  power.  Those  who 
feared  for  their  safety,  or  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
property,  or  who  utterly  abhorred  the  form  of  government, 
mostly  went  and  joined  him.  Young  men,  also,  eager  for 
military  service  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  who  thought  that 
it  made  no  difference  under  whom  they  served,  since  all 
service  was  Roman  service,  rather  preferred  to  join  Pom- 
peius as  representing  the  better  cause.  He  had  become 
rich  by  sea-robbery  and  had  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  full 
complement  of  men.  Murcus  joined  him  with  two  legions 
of  soldiers,  500  archers,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  eighty 
ships.  He  also  sent  after  the  other  army2  from  Cepha- 
lenia.  Accordingly,  some  persons  think  that  if  Pompeius 
had  then  invaded  Italy,  which  was  afflicted  with  famine 
and  civil  strife,  and  was  looking  for  him,  he  might  have 
mastered  it.  But  Pompeius  lacked  wisdom.  His  idea  was 
not  to  invade,  but  only  to  defend,  and  this  he  did  till  he 
failed  of  that  also. 

26.  In  Africa  Sextius,  Antony's  lieutenant,  had  just  de- 
livered his  army,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  Lucius,  to 
Fango,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius.  He  was  ordered  to  re- 
sume the  command,  and  as  Fango  would  not  relinquish  it 

1  The  text  says  "  from  Spain,"  but  this  is  obviously  a  copyist's  error, 
since  we  read  at  the  beginning  of  Sec.  27  that  Octavius  hastily  recalled 
Salvidienus  from  his  march  to  Spain. 

2  The  remains  of  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
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713  he  collected  a  force  composed  of  retired  veterans,  a  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  Africans,  and  auxiliaries  of  the  native 
princes,  and  made  war  on  him.  Fango,  having  been  de- 
feated on  both  wings  and  having  lost  his  camp,  thought 
that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  committed  suicide;  and 
Sextius  again  became  master  of  the  two  African  provinces. 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  at  the  instance  of  Lucius, 
made  war  on  Carinas,  who  was  Octavius'  procurator  in 
Spain.  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  patrolling  the  Adriatic  with 
seventy  ships,  two  legions  of  soldiers,  and  a  force  of  archers 
and  slingers,  light-armed  troops  and  gladiators,  devastated 
the  regions  subject  to  the  triumvirs.  He  sailed  against 
Brundusium,  captured  some  of  the  triremes  of  Octavius, 
burned  others,  shut  the  inhabitants  up  in  their  walls,  and 
plundered  their  territory. 

27.  Octavius  sent  a  legion  of  soldiers  to  Brundusium 
and  hastily  recalled  Salvidienus  from  his  march  to  Spain. 
Both  Octavius  and  Lucius  sent  recruiting  officers  through- 
out Italy,  who  had  skirmishes  with  each  other  of  more  or 
less  importance,  and  frequent  ambuscades.  The  good-will 
of  the  Italians  was  of  great  service  to  Lucius,  as  they  be- 
lieved that  he  was  fighting  for  them  against  the  new  colo- 
nies. Not  only  the  cities  that  had  been  designated  for 
the  army,  but  almost  the  whole  of  Italy,  rose,  fearing  like 
treatment.  They  drove  out  of  the  towns,  or  killed,  those 
who  were  borrowing  money  from  the  temples  for  Octavius, 
manned  their  walls,  and  joined  Lucius.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colonized  soldiers  joined  Octavius.  Each  one 
in  both  parties  took  sides  as  though  this  were  his  own  war. 

28.  Though  these  events  were  taking  place,  Octavius, 
nevertheless,  convoked  the  Senate  and  the  equestrian  order 
and  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  I  know  very  well  that  I 
am  accused  by  Lucius  and  his  friends  of  weakness  and  want 
of  courage  because  I  do  not  fight  them,  and  that  I  shall  be 
still  further  accused  on  account  of  my  calling  you  together. 
I  have  strong  forces  who  have  suffered  wrong  in  common 
with  me,  both  those  who  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
colonies  by  Lucius  and  the  others  whom  I  have  in  hand. 
I  am  strong  in  all  respects  except  only  in  the  purpose  to 
fight.  I  am  not  fond  of  fighting  in  civil  wars  except  under 
dire  necessity,  or  of  wasting  the  remainder  of  our  citizens 
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713  in  conflicts  with  each  other;  least  of  all  in  this  civil  war,  41 
whose  horrors  will  be  announced  to  us  not  from  Macedonia 
or  Thrace,  but  will  take  place  in  Italy  itself,  which,  if  it 
becomes  the  field  of  battle,  must  suffer  countless  evils  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  life.  For  these  reasons  I  hesitate. 
And  now  I  protest  that  I  have  done  Antony  no  wrong.  Nor 
have  I  suffered  any  wrong  from  him.  I  beseech  you  to 
reason  with  Lucius  and  his  friends  on  your  own  account, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  reconciliation  with  me.  If  you 
cannot  now  persuade  them,  I  shall  presently  show  them 
that  I  have  hitherto  been  moved  by  good-will,  not  by  cow- 
ardice. I  ask  you  to  be  witnesses  for  me  not  only  among 
yourselves,  but  also  to  Antony,  and  to  sustain  me  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrogance  of  Lucius." 

29.  So  spake  Octavius.  Thereupon  some  of  his  hearers 
went  again  to  Praeneste.  Lucius  said  to  them  merely,  that 
both  sides  had  already  begun  hostilities,  that  Octavius  was 
practising  deception;  for  he  had  lately  sent  a  legion  to 
Brundusium  to  prevent  Antony  from  coming  home. 
Manius  showed  a  letter  of  Antony's,  either  true  or  fic- 
titious, saying  that  they  should  fight  if  anybody  assailed 
his  dignity.  When  the  senators  asked  if  anybody  had 
assailed  Antony's  dignity,  and  urged  Manius  to  submit  that 
question  to  trial,  he  indulged  in  many  other  quibbles  till 
they  went  away  without  transacting  their  business.  Nor 
did  they  collectively  bring  any  answer  to  Octavius,  either 
because  they  had  communicated  it  each  for  himself,  or 
because  they  were  ashamed,  or  for  some  other  reason.  The 
war  broke  out  and  Octavius  set  forth  to  take  part  in  it, 
leaving  Lepidus  with  two  legions  to  guard  Rome.  Most 
of  the  optimates  then  showed,  by  joining  Lucius,  that  they 
were  not  pleased  with  the  rule  of  the  triumvirs. 
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713  30.  The  following  were  the  principal  events  of  the  war.  4* 
A  sedition  broke  out  in  two  of  Lucius'  legions  at  Alba, 
which  expelled  their  commanding  officers  and  started  to 
revolt.  Both  Octavius  and  Lucius  hastened  to  them.  Lu- 
cius arrived  there  first  and  kept  them  by  a  large  donative 
and  great  promises.  While  Furnius  was  bringing  a  rein- 
forcement to  Lucius,  Octavius  fell  upon  his  rear  guard. 
Furnius  took  refuge  on  a  hill  and  withdrew  by  night  to 
Sentia,  a  city  of  his  own  faction.  Octavius  did  not  dare 
to  follow  by  night,  suspecting  an  ambush,  but  the  next  day 
he  laid  siege  to  Sentia  and  Furnius'  camp  together. 
Lucius,  who  was  hastening  toward  Rome,  sent  forward 
three  cohorts,  which  effected  an  entrance  into  the  city 
clandestinely  by  night.  He  followed  with  his  main  army 
and  some  cavalry  and  gladiators.  Nonius,  who  had  charge 
of  the  gates,  admitted  him,  and  handed  over  to  him  the 
forces  under  his  own  command.  Lepidus  fled  to  Octavius. 
Lucius  made  a  speech  to  the  citizens,  saying  that  he  should 
visit  punishment  upon  Octavius  and  Lepidus  for  their  law- 
less rule,  and  that  his  brother  would  voluntarily  resign  his 
share  of  it  and  accept  the  consulship,  exchanging  an  unlaw- 
ful magistracy  for  a  lawful  one,  and  establishing  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  fathers  in  place  of  a  tyranny. 

31.  All  were  delighted  with  this  speech,  and  thought 
that  the  government  of  the  triumvirs  was  already  ended. 
Lucius  was  saluted  as  imperator  by  the  people.  He 
marched  against  Octavius,  and  collected  a  fresh  army  from 
the  cities  colonized  by  Antony's  soldiers,  and  strengthened 
their  fortifications.  These  colonies  were  well  affected 
toward  Antony.  Barbatius,  a  quaestor  of  Antony,  who  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  him  and  was  returning  home  for 
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713  that  reason,  said,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  Antony  was  41 
displeased  with  those  who  were  making  war  on  Octavius 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  common  sway;  whereupon  some, 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  deception  practised  by  Barba-^ 
tius,  changed  sides  from  Lucius  to  Octavius.  Lucius  put' 
himself  in  the  way  of  Salvidienus,  who  was  returning  to 
Octavius  with  a  large  army  from  Gaul.  Asinius  and  Ven- 
tidius,  Antony's  generals,  were  following  Salvidienus  to 
prevent  him  from  advancing.  Agrippa,  who  was  the 
closest  friend  of  Octavius,  fearing  lest  Salvidienus  should 
be  surrounded,  seized  Sutrium,  a  stronghold  very  useful  to 
Lucius,  expecting  that  Lucius  would  turn  from  Salvidienus 
against  himself,  and  that  Salvidienus,  who  would  then  be 
in  the  rear  of  Lucius,  would  assist  him  (Agrippa).  It  all 
turned  out  as  Agrippa  had  anticipated.  So  Lucius,  having 
failed  of  his  undertaking,  marched  to  join  Asinius  and 
Ventidius.  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  harassed  him  on  both 
sides,  watching  especially  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  him 
in  the  defiles. 

32.  When  Lucius  perceived  their  design  he  did  not  dare 
to  come  to  an  engagement  with  both  of  them  closing  in 
upon  him.  So  he  turned  aside  to  Perusia,1  a  strongly  for- 
tified city,  and  encamped  near  it,  to  wait  there  for  Ven- 
tidius. Agrippa,  Salvidienus,  and  Octavius  advanced 
against  him  and  against  Perusia  and  enclosed  them  with 
three  armies,  and  Octavius  summoned  reinforcements  in 
haste  from  all  directions,  as  against  the  vital  point  of  the 
war,  where  he  had  Lucius  surrounded.  He  sent  others 
forward  to  hold  in  check  the  forces  of  Ventidius,  who  were 
approaching.  The  latter,  however,  hesitated  on  their  own 
account  to  advance,  as  they  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
the  war  and  did  not  know  what  Antony  thought  about  it, 
and  on  account  of  mutual  rivalry  were  unwilling  to  yield 
to  each  other  the  military  chieftainship.  Lucius  did  not 
go  out  to  battle  with  the  forces  surrounding  him,  because 
they  were  better  and  more  numerous  and  well  drilled,  while 
his  were  for  the  most  part  new  levies;  nor  did  he  resume 
his  march,  for  so  many  enemies  were  on  his  flanks.  He 
sent  Manius  to  Ventidius  and  Asinius  to  hasten  them  to  the 

1  The  modern  Perugia. 
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713  aid  of  the  besieged,  and  he  sent  Tisienus  with  4000  horse  41 
to  pillage  the  enemy's  supplies,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
raise  the  siege.    Lucius  entered  within  the  walls  of  Perusia 
so  that  he  might  winter  in  a  strong  place,   if  necessary, 
until  Ventidius  and  Asinius  should  arrive. 

33.  Octavius,  with  all  haste  and  with  his  whole  army, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  Perusia  fifty-six  stades 
in  circuit,  on  account  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  situated; 
he  extended  long  arms  to  the  Tiber,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  introduced  into  the  place.  Lucius  built  a  similar  line 
of  countervallation,  thus  fortifying  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Fulvia  urged  Ventidius,  Asinius,  Ateius,  and  Calenus  to 
hasten  from  Gaul  to  the  assistance  of  Lucius,  and  collected 
reinforcements,  which  she  sent  to  Lucius  under  the  lead  of 
Plancus.  Plancus  destroyed  one  of  Octavius'  legions, 
which  was  on  the  march  to  Rome.  While  Asinius  and 
Ventidius  were  proceeding,  at  the  instance  of  Fulvia  and 
Manius,  to  the  relief  of  Lucius  (but  with  hesitation 
and  doubt  as  to  Antony's  preference),  in  order  to  raise 
the  blockade,  Octavius  and  Agrippa,  leaving  a  guard  at 
Perusia,  threw  themselves  in  the  way.  The  former,  who 
had  not  yet  formed  a  junction  with  each  other  and  were 
not  proceeding  with  much  alacrity,  retreated,  —  Asinius  to 
Ravenna  and  Ventidius  to  Ariminum.  Plancus  took  refuge 
in  Spoletium.  Octavius  stationed  a  force  in  front  of  each, 
to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  junction,  and  returned  to 
Perusia,  where  he  speedily  strengthened  his  investment  of 
the  place  and  doubled  the  depth  and  width  of  his  ditch  to 
the  dimensions  of  thirty  feet  each  way.  He  increased  the 
height  of  his  wall  and  built  1500  wooden  towers  on  it, 
sixty  feet  apart.  He  had  also  strong  redoubts  and  every 
other  kind  of  intrenchment,  with  double  front,  to  besiege 
those  within  and  to  repel  assaults  from  without.  While 
these  works  were  under  construction  there  were  frequent 
sorties  and  fights,  in  which  the  forces  of  Octavius  had  the 
advantage  in  the  use  of  missiles,  and  the  gladiators  of  Lu- 
cius were  better  at  hand-to-hand  fighting.  So  these  killed 
many  at  close  quarters. 

34.  When  the  work  of  Octavius  was  finished  famine 
fastened  upon  Lucius,  and  the  evil  grew  more  pressing, 
since  neither  he  nor  the  city  had  made  preparations  before- 
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713  hand.1  Knowing  this  fact  Octavius  kept  the  most  vigilant 
watch.  On  the  day  preceding  the  Calends  of  January,  Lu- 
cius thought  to  avail  himself  of  the  holiday,  under  the  belief 
that  the  enemy  would  be  off  their  guard,  to  make  a  sally  by 
night  against  their  gates,  hoping  to  break  through  them 
and  bring  in  his  other  forces,  of  which  he  had  abundance 
in  many  places.  But  the  legion  that  was  lying  in  wait  near 
by,  and  Octavius  himself  with  some  praetorian  cohorts,  at- 
tacked him,  and  Lucius,  although  he  fought  valiantly,  was 
driven  back.  About  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  Rome  openly  denounced  the  war  and  the  victory,  because 
the  grain  was  kept  under  guard  for  the  soldiers.  They 
broke  into  houses  in  search  of  food,  and  carried  off  what- 
ever they  could  find. 

7r+  35-  Ventidius  and  his  friends,  ashamed  to  look  on  while  40 
Lucius  was  perishing  of  hunger,  all  moved  to  his  support, 
intending  to  overpower  the  forces  surrounding  and  be- 
sieging him.  Agrippa  and  Salvidienus  went  to  meet  them 
with  still  larger  forces.  Fearing  lest  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded, they  diverged  to  the  stronghold  of  Fulginium,2 
distant  160  stades  from  Perusia.  There  Agrippa  besieged 
them,  and  they  lighted  fires  as  signals  to  Lucius.  Ventidius 
and  Asinius  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  go  for- 
ward and  fight,  but  Plancus  said  that,  as  they  were  between 
Octavius  and  Agrippa,  they  had  best  await  events.  The 
opinion  of  Plancus  prevailed.  Those  in  Perusia  were  re- 
joiced when  they  saw  the  fires,  but  when  Ventidius  delayed 
his  coming  they  conjectured  that  he,  too,  was  in  difficul- 
ties, and  when  the  fires  ceased  they  thought  that  he  had 
been  destroyed.  Lucius,  oppressed  by  hunger,  again  fought 
a  night  battle,  extending  from  the  first  watch  till  daylight, 
around  the  whole  circumvallation;  but  he  failed  and  was 
driven  back  into  Perusia.  There  he  took  an  account  of 
the  remaining  provisions,  and  forbade  the  giving  of  any  to 
the  slaves,  and  prohibited  them  from  escaping,  lest  the 
enemy  should  gain  better  knowledge  of  his  desperate  situa- 
tion. The  slaves  wandered  about  in  crowds,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  in  the  city,  and  between  the  city 

1  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  14)  says  that  the  place  had  been  sufficiently 
provisioned. 

2  The  modern  Foligno. 
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714  and  their  forts,  and  ate  grass  or  green  leaves  wherever  they  40 
could  find  them.     Those  who  died  Lucius  buried  in  long 
trenches,  lest,   if  he  burned  them,  the  enemy  should  dis- 
cover what  was  taking  place,  and,  if  they  were  unburied, 
disease  should  result  from  the  poisonous  exhalations. 

36.  As  no  end  of  the  famine,  or  of  the  deaths,  could  be 
discerned,  the  soldiers  became  restive  under  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  implored  Lucius  to  make  another  attempt 
upon  the  enemy's  works,  believing  that  they  could  break 
through  them  completely.  He  approved  of  their  ardor, 
saying,  "  In  our  recent  battle  we  did  not  fight  in  a  way  cor- 
responding to  our  present  necessity.  Now  we  must  either 
surrender,  or,  if  that  seems  worse  than  death,  we  must  fight 
to  the  death."  All  assented  eagerly,  and,  in  order  that  no 
one  should  have  the  night  for  an  excuse,  they  demanded  to 
be  led  out  by  daylight.  Lucius  marched  out  at  dawn.  He 
took  an  abundance  of  iron  tools,  for  wall  fighting,  and  lad- 
ders of  every  form.  He  carried  machines  for  filling  the 
ditches,  and  folding  towers  from  which  planks  could  be 
thrown  to  the  walls;  also  all  kinds  of  missiles  and  stones 
and  wickerwork  to  be  thrown  upon  the  palisades.  They 
made  a  violent  assault,  filled  up  the  ditch,  scaled  the  pali- 
sades, and  advanced  to  the  walls,  which  some  of  them 
undermined,  while  others  applied  the  ladders,  and  others 
simultaneously  moved  up  the  towers  and  defended  them- 
selves with  stones,  arrows,  and  leaden  balls,  with  absolute 
contempt  of  death.  This  was  done  at  many  different 
places,  and  the  enemy  being  drawn  in  many  different 
directions  made  a  more  feeble  resistance.1 

37.  The  planks  having  been  thrown  upon  the  walls  at 
some  places,  the  struggle  became  very  hazardous,  for  the 
forces  of  Lucius  fighting  on  bridges  were  exposed  to  mis- 
siles and  javelins  on  every  side.  They  forced  their  way, 
nevertheless,  and  a  few  leaped  over  the  wall.  Others  fol- 
lowed, and  they  would  speedily  have  accomplished  some- 
thing important  in  their  desperation  had  not  the  fact  become 
known  to  Octavius  that  they  had  not  many  such  machines, 
and  had  not  the  best  of  his  reserves  been  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  tired  men.     These  fresh  troops  flung  the 

1  The  text  here  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 
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714  assailants  down  from  the  walls,  broke  their  machines  in  40 
pieces,  and  hurled  missiles  upon  them  contemptuously  from 
above.  Their  enemy,  although  their  shields  and  bodies 
were  pierced  and  even  their  voices  had  failed,  held  their 
ground  bravely.  When  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  on  the  wall  were  stripped  and  thrown  down  among 
them,  they  could  not  bear  the  indignity,  but  turned  away 
from  the  spectacle  and  stood  for  a  moment  undecided,  like 
athletes  taking  a  breathing-spell  in  the  gymnastic  games. 
Lucius  had  pity  on  them  in  this  condition  and  sounded  a 
retreat.  Then  the  troops  of  Octavius  joyfully  clashed  their 
arms  as  for  a  victory,  whereupon  those  of  Lucius  were 
roused  to  anger  and  again  seized  their  ladders  (although 
they  had  no  more  towers),  and  carried  them  to  the  walls 
with  desperation.  Yet  they  did  not  do  any  harm  to  the 
enemy,  for  they  could  not.  Lucius  ran  among  them  and 
besought  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives  no  longer,  and  led 
them  back  groaning  and  reluctant. 

38.  This  was  the  end  of  this  hotly  contested  siege.  In 
order  that  the  enemy  might  not  make  another  attempt  on 
his  works,  Octavius  stationed  a  part  of  his  army,  that  was 
held  in  reserve,  alongside  the  fortifications,  and  instructed 
others  in  other  places  to  leap  upon  the  wall  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  Although  no  one  urged  them  on,  they  went 
through  this  exercise  continually,  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  it,  and  to  inspire  the  enemy  with  fear.  The 
troops  of  Lucius  began  to  grow  down-hearted,  and,  as  usu- 
ally happens  in  such  cases,  the  guards  relaxed  their  vigi- 
lance, and  thus  desertion  became  more  frequent,  not  only 
of  the  common  soldiers,  but,  in  some  cases,  of  the  higher 
officers  also.  And  now  Lucius  inclined  toward  peace,  out 
of  pity  for  the  perishing  multitude,  but  the  fears  of  some 
of  the  enemies  of  Octavius  for  their  own  safety  still  re- 
strained him.  But  as  Octavius  was  observed  to  treat  the 
deserters  kindly,  and  the  desire  for  peace  increased  among 
all,  Lucius  began  to  fear  lest,  if  he  refused,  he  should  be 
delivered  up. 
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Chapter  V 

Lucius  addresses  his  Soldiers  on  the  Subject  of  Surrender  —  Sends 
Envoys  to  Octavius — Makes  a  Personal  Visit  to  Octavius  —  What 
Lucius  said  to  him  —  Lucius  surrenders  unconditionally  —  Reply  of 
Octavius  —  The  Soldiers  of  the  Two  Armies  embrace  each  other  — 
Octavius  pardons  Lucius  and  all  except  a  Few  Leaders  —  Perusia 
destroyed  by  Fire 

7'14  39.  Accordingly,  having  made  a  sort  of  test  which  gave  40 
him  encouragement,  Lucius  called  his  army  together  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "It  was  my  intention,  fellow-soldiers, 
to  restore  the  republic  to  you  when  I  saw  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  triumvirs  was  a  tyranny,  which  was  established, 
indeed,  on  the  pretext  of  combating  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
but  was  not  relaxed  after  their  death.  Lepidus  had  been 
deprived  of  his  share  of  the  government,  Antony  was  far 
away  collecting  money,  and  this  one  man  was  managing 
everything  according  to  his  own  will,  and  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  Roman  government  was  only  a  pretence  and  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. With  the  intention  of  reverting  to  the  freedom 
and  democratic  government  of  our  ancestors,  I  asked  that 
after  the  rewards  of  victory  had  been  distributed  the  mon- 
archy should  be  dissolved.  When  my  request  was  not 
granted,  I  sought  to  enforce  it  by  virtue  of  my  office.  Oc- 
tavius falsely  accused  me,  before  the  army,  of  obstructing 
the  colonies  out  of  pity  for  the  landowners.  I  was  igno- 
rant of  this  slander  for  a  long  time,  and  even  when  I  learned 
of  it  I  did  not  suppose  that  anybody  could  believe  it,  when 
one  saw  that  the  colony  officers  were  men  assigned  by  my 
very  self  to  divide  the  lands  among  you.  But  the  calumny 
misled  some  people,  who  joined  Octavius  in  order  to  make 
war  against  us  as  they  think.  But  eventually  they  will  find 
that  they  have  been  warring  against  their  own  interests. 
I  affirm  that  you  have  chosen  the  better  cause,  and  that 
you  have  suffered  for  it  beyond  your  strength.  We  are 
vanquished,  not  by  our  enemies,  but  by  hunger,  to  which 
we  have  been  left  a  prey  by  our  own  generals.1  It  would 
be  becoming  in  me  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity  for  my 

1  Ventidius,  Asinius,  and  Plancus. 
VOL.  II  —  2  E 
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my  high  purposes.  To  that  destiny  I  do  not  submit,  for 
the  sake  of  you,  whom  I  prefer  to  my  own  fame.  I  will 
send  to  the  conqueror  and  beg  that  he  will  inflict  such  pun- 
ishment as  he  chooses  upon  me  alone,  in  place  of  all  of  you; 
that  he  will  grant  amnesty,  not  to  me,  but  to  you,  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  formerly  his  soldiers,  who  are  not  now 
in  the  wrong,  who  are  not  fighting  without  good  cause,  and 
are  vanquished,  not  by  war,  but  by  hunger." 

40.  After  speaking  thus  he  at  once  selected  three  men 
from  the  optimates  for  this  mission.  The  multitude  wept, 
some  on  their  own  account,  some  on  account  of  their  gen- 
eral, who  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
most  excellent  and  democratic  purpose,  and  who  now 
yielded  to  extreme  necessity.  The  three  envoys,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  Octavius,  reminded  him  that  the 
soldiers  on  both  sides  were  all  of  one  race,  and  that  they 
had  made  campaigns  together.  They  called  to  mind  the 
friendship  of  the  nobility  on  either  side  and  also  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors,  who  did  not  allow  their  differences  to 
become  irreconcilable.  They  advanced  other  like  argu- 
ments which  were  calculated  to  prevail  with  him.  Octa- 
vius, knowing  that  some  of  the  enemy  were  still  raw  recruits, 
while  others  were  colonized  veterans,  replied  artfully  that 
he  would  grant  amnesty  to  Antony's  soldiers  out  of  regard 
for  him,  but  that  the  others  must  surrender  at  discretion. 
This  he  said  in  the  presence  of  all,  but,  taking  aside  Fur- 
nius,  one  of  the  three,  he  led  him  to  expect  mild  treatment 
for  Lucius  and  the  rest,  except  his  own  personal  enemies. 

41.  These  personal  enemies  of  Octavius,  having  learned 
of  Furnius'  private  interview  and  suspecting  that  it  related 
to  themselves,  reproached  him  when  he  came  back,  and 
demanded  of  Lucius  either  that  he  should  ask  a  new  treaty, 
which  should  include  all  alike,  or  fight  to  the  death,  saying 
that  this  had  not  been  a  private  war  for  any  individual,  but 
a  public  one  in  behalf  of  the  country.  Lucius  in  pity  com- 
mended them  as  men  of  the  same  rank  as  himself,  and 
said  that  he  would  send  another  embassy.  Then  he  added 
that  no  one  was  better  fitted  for  this  task  than  himself,  and 
went  immediately  without  a  herald,  merely  preceded  by 
some  persons  who  went  in  advance  to  announce  to  Octavius 
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There  they  saw  each  other  surrounded  by  their  friends  and 
distinguished  by  the  standards  and  military  equipment  of 
generals  on  either  side.  Then  Lucius,  dismissing  his 
friends,  went  forward  with  two  lictors  only,  showing  his 
state  of  mind  by  his  outward  appearance.  Octavius  under- 
stood and  imitated  his  example,  showing  his  intended  good- 
will toward  Lucius.  When  he  saw  the  latter  hastening  to 
pass  inside  his  fortification,  indicating  thereby  that  he  had 
already  surrendered,  Octavius  anticipated  him  and  went 
outside  the  fortification  in  order  that  Lucius  might  still  be 
free  to  consult  and  decide  concerning  his  own  interests. 
Thus  as  they  moved  forward  they  foreshadowed  their  inten- 
tions to  each  other  in  advance,  by  their  retinue  and  their 
outward  appearance. 

42.  When  they  came  to  the  ditch  they  saluted  each  other, 
and  Lucius  said :  "  If  I  were  a  foreigner  waging  war  against 
you,  Octavius,  I  should  consider  it  disgraceful  to  be  van- 
quished in  this  way  and  still  more  disgraceful  to  surrender, 
and  I  should  have  for  myself  an  easy  means  of  deliverance 
from  such  humiliation.  Since  I  have  been  contending  with 
a  countryman,  my  equal  in  rank,  in  a  matter  appertaining 
to  our  common  country,  I  do  not  consider  it  disgraceful  to 
be  beaten  in  such  a  cause  by  such  a  man.  This  I  say  not 
to  deprecate  any  suffering  that  you  may  choose  to  inflict 
upon  me  (for  you  see  that  I  have  come  to  your  camp  with- 
out any  guarantee),  but  to  ask  for  others  such  pardon  as  may 
be  just,  and  conducive  to  your  own  interests.  That  I  may 
make  this  clear  to  you  it  is  necessary  to  separate  their  cause 
from  mine,  so  that,  when  you  know  that  I  am  the  only  one 
to  blame,  you  may  visit  your  wrath  upon  me,  and  not  think 
that  I  have  come  here  to  bandy  words  (that  would  be  inop- 
portune), but  to  tell  the  truth,  for  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
speak  otherwise. 

43.  "  I  undertook  this  war  against  you,  not  in  order  to 
succeed  to  the  leadership  by  destroying  you,  but  to  restore 
to  the  country  the  patrician  government  which  had  been 
subverted  by  the  triumvirate,  as  not  even  yourself  will 
deny.  For  when  you  created  the  triumvirate  you  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  law,  but  you  es- 
tablished it  as  something  necessary  and  temporary  because 
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714  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  still  alive  and  you  could  not  be  40 
reconciled  to  them.  When  they,  who  had  been  the  head 
of  the  faction,  were  dead,  and  the  remainder,  if  there  were 
any  left,  were  bearing  arms,  not  against  the  state,  but  be- 
cause they  feared  you,  and  moreover  the  five  years'  term 
was  running  out,  I  demanded  that  the  magistracies  should 
be  revived  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  our  fathers, 
not  even  preferring  my  brother  to  my  country,  but  hoping 
to  persuade  him  to  assent  upon  his  return  and  hastening 
to  bring  this  about  during  my  own  term  of  office.  If  you 
had  begun  this  reform  you  alone  would  have  reaped  the 
glory.  Since  I  was  not  able  to  persuade  you,  I  thought  to 
march  against  the  city  and  to  use  force,  being  a  citizen,  a 
nobleman,  and  a  consul.  These  are  the  causes  of  the  war 
I  waged  and  these  alone ;  not  my  brother,  nor  Manius,  nor 
Fulvia,  nor  the  colonization  of  those  who  fought  at  Philippi, 
nor  pity  for  the  cultivators  who  were  deprived  of  their  hold- 
ings, since  I  myself  appointed  the  leaders  of  colonies  to 
my  brother's  legions  who  deprived  the  cultivators  of  their 
possessions  and  divided  them  among  the  soldiers.  Yet 
you  brought  this  charge  against  me  before  the  soldiers, 
shifting  the  cause  of  the  war  from  yourself  to  the  land  dis- 
tribution, and  in  this  way  chiefly  you  drew  them  to  your 
side  and  overcame  me,  for  they  were  persuaded  that  I  was 
warring  against  them,  and  that  they  were  defending  them- 
selves against  my  wrong-doing.  You  certainly  needed  to 
use  artifice  in  the  war  you  were  waging.  Now  that  you 
have  conquered,  if  you  are  the  enemy  of  the  country  you 
must  consider  me  your  enemy  also,  since  I  wished  what  I 
thought  was  for  her  advantage,  but  was  prevented  by  famine 
from  accomplishing  it. 

44.  "While  I  say  these  things  I  surrender  myself  to  you, 
as  I  have  already  declared,  to  do  with  me  whatever  you 
wish.  I  came  here  alone  merely  to  show  what  I  have 
thought  of  you  heretofore  and  what  I  still  think.  So 
much  for  myself.  Concerning  my  friends  and  my  whole 
army,  if  you  will  not  discredit  my  words,  I  will  give  you 
some  advice  for  your  own  best  interests,  and  that  is,  that 
you  inflict  no  severity  upon  them  on  account  of  the  quar- 
rel between  you  and  me.  As  you  are  a  mortal  and  in  the 
hands  of  fortune,  which  is  always  fickle,  do  not  deter  those 
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714  who  might  be  willing  to  incur  danger  for  you  in  hazardous  40 
or  trying  times  hereafter,  by  teaching  them  that  under  your 
rules  there  is  no  hope  of  safety  except  for  the  victors. 
Even  if  all  advice  from  an  enemy  is  suspected  or  untrust- 
worthy, I  would  not  hesitate  to  implore  you  not  to  punish 
my  friends  for  my  fault  and  my  ill  fortune,  but  to  put  the 
whole  punishment  on  me,  who  am  alone  to  blame.  I  pur- 
posely left  my  friends  behind  so  that  I  might  not  seem,  by 
using  these  words  in  their  presence,  to  be  securing  favor 
for  myself  in  an  underhand  way." 

45.  After  Lucius  had  thus  spoken  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  Octavius  said:  "When  I  saw  you,  Lucius,  ap- 
proaching without  any  guarantee  I  hastened  to  meet  you 
while  you  were  still  outside  my  intrenchments,  so  that  you 
might  even  now  be  master  of  your  own  counsels  and  be  able 
to  say  or  do  whatever  you  should  think  best  for  your  own 
interests.  Since  you  deliver  yourself  to  me  (as  is  cus- 
tomary to  those  who  acknowledge  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong),  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  the  false 
accusations  that  you  have  brought  against  me  with  so  much 
art.  You  began  by  injuring  me  and  you  continue  to  do  so. 
If  you  were  here  negotiating  a  treaty,  you  would  be  dealing 
with  a  victor  whom  you  had  wronged.  Now  that  you  sur- 
render yourself  and  your  friends  and  your  army  without 
conditions,  you  take  away  not  only  all  resentment,  but  also 
the  power  which,  under  negotiations  for  a  treaty,  you  would 
necessarily  have  given  me.  There  is  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion not  only  what  you  and  your  friends  ought  to  suffer,  but 
what  it  is  becoming  in  me,  as  a  just  man,  to  do.  I  shall 
make  the  latter  my  chief  consideration  on  account  of  the 
gods,  on  my  own  account,  and  on  yours,  Lucius,  and  I 
shall  not  disappoint  the  expectation  with  which  you  came 
to  me."  These  things  they  said  to  each  other,  as  nearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  gather  the  meaning  of  the  speakers 
from  the  Memoirs  and  translate  it  into  our  language.1 
They  then  separated,  and  Octavius  eulogized  and  admired 
Lucius  because  he  had  said  nothing  impolite  or  inconsid- 
erate (as  is  usual  in  adversity),  and  Lucius  praised  Octavius 
for  his  mildness  and  brevity  of  speech.     The  others  gath- 

1  Probably  the  Memoirs  here  mentioned  are  those  of  Octavius  him- 
self, to  which  reference  is  made  in  Illyr.  14,  and  in  B.  C.  iv.  1 10. 
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nances  of  the  speakers. 

46.  Lucius  sent  tribunes  to  receive  the  watchword  for 
the  army  from  Octavius.  They  took  the  army  roll  to  him, 
as  it  is  still  customary  for  the  tribune  who  asks  for  the 
watchword  to  deliver  to  the  commander  the  daily  register 
of  the  number  of  troops  present.  After  they  had  received 
the  watchword  they  still  kept  their  outposts  on  duty,  for 
Octavius  himself  ordered  that  each  army  should  keep  its 
own  guard  that  night.  The  next  morning  Octavius  offered 
sacrifice,  and  Lucius  sent  his  soldiers  to  him  bearing  their 
arms,  but  prepared  for  marching.  They  saluted  Octavius 
as  imperator  while  still  at  some  distance,  and  each  legion 
took  its  separate  position  as  Octavius  had  directed,  the 
colonized  veterans  being  apart  from  the  new  levies.  When 
Octavius  had  finished  the  sacrifice  he  took  his  seat  in  front 
of  the  tribunal,  crowned  with  laurel,  the  symbol  of  victory, 
and  ordered  them  all  to  lay  down  their  arms  where  they 
stood.  When  they  had  done  so  he  ordered  the  veterans  to 
draw  nearer,  intending  to  reproach  them  for  their  ingrati- 
tude and  to  strike  terror  into  them.  It  was  known  before- 
hand what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  his  own  army,  either 
purposely  (as  soldiers  are  often  advised  beforehand),  or 
moved  by  sympathy  as  for  their  own  relatives,  broke  from 
the  formation  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  crowded 
around  Lucius'  men  as  they  approached  their  former  fel- 
low-soldiers, embraced  them,  wept  with  them,  and  implored 
Octavius  in  their  behalf,  and  ceased  not  crying  out  and 
embracing  them,  the  new  levies  sharing  in  the  outburst  of 
feeling,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  or  dis- 
criminate between  them. 

47.  For  this  reason  Octavius  did  not  persist  in  his  in- 
tention, but,  after  appeasing  the  tumult  with  difficulty, 
addressed  his  own  men  as  follows:  "You  have  always  be- 
haved in  such  a  way  to  me,  fellow-soldiers,  that  you  can 
ask  nothing  from  me  in  vain.  I  think  that  the  new  levies 
served  Lucius  under  compulsion.  I  intended  to  ask  the 
old  soldiers,  who  have  often  served  with  us  and  who  are 
now  saved  from  punishment  by  you,  what  they  have  suffered 
at  our  hands,  or  what  favor  they  have  asked  in  vain,  or  what 
greater  favors  they  expected  from  anybody  else,   that  they 
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selves.  All  the  trouble  I  have  met  with  has  grown  out  of 
the  division  of  the  lands,  in  which  they  had  their  share. 
And  now  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  ask  them  these  ques- 
tions." They  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  but  continued 
their  beseeching.  "I  grant  what  you  wish,"  he  said. 
"They  are  dismissed  without  punishment  for  their  wrong- 
doing, provided  they  will  hereafter  be  like-minded  with 
you."  They  promised  on  both  sides  with  acclamations  and 
thanks  to  Octavius,  who  allowed  some  of  his  own  men  to 
entertain  some  of  their  men  as  guests.  He  ordered  the 
remainder  to  pitch  their  tents  where  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned, at  a  certain  distance  from  the  others,  until  he 
should  assign  them  towns  for  winter  quarters  and  appoint 
persons  to  lead  them  thither. 

48.  Then,  seated  on  his  tribunal,  Octavius  summoned 
from  Perusia  Lucius  and  the  Romans  of  responsibility  who 
were  with  him.  Many  of  the  senators  and  knights  came 
down,  all  presenting  a  pitiful  appearance  by  reason  of  their 
sudden  change  of  fortune.  As  soon  as  they  passed  out  of 
Perusia  a  guard  was  stationed  around  it.  When  they 
reached  the  tribunal  Octavius  placed  Lucius  by  his  own 
side.  Of  the  rest,  some  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  friends 
of  Octavius,  others  by  centurions,  all  of  whom  had  been 
instructed  beforehand  to  show  them  honor  and  to  keep 
watch  upon  them  unobserved.  He  commanded  those  Pe- 
rusians  to  come  forward  who  had  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  him  from  the  walls,  all  except  their  town  council,  and 
as  they  presented  themselves  he  pardoned  them.  The 
councillors  were  thrown  into  prison  and  soon  afterward  put 
to  death,  except  Lucius  ^Emilius,  who  had  sat  as  a  judge 
at  Rome  in  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  who  had 
voted  openly  for  condemnation,  and  had  advised  all  the 
others  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  expiate  the  guilt. 

49.  Octavius  intended  to  turn  Perusia  itself  over  to  the 
soldiers  for  plunder,  but  Cestius,  one  of  the  citizens,  who 
was  somewhat  out  of  his  mind,  who  had  fought  in  Mace- 
donia and  for  that  reason  called  himself  the  Macedonian, 
set  fire  to  his  house  and  plunged  into  the  flames.  A  strong 
wind  fanned  the  conflagration  and  drove  it  over  the  whole 
of  Perusia,  which  was  entirely  consumed,  except  the  temple 
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714  of  Vulcan.  Such  was  the  end  of  Perusia,  a  city  renowned  4° 
for  its  antiquity  and  importance.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  twelve  cities  built  by  the  Etruscans  in  Italy 
in  the  olden  time.  For  this  reason  the  worship  of  Juno 
prevailed  there,  as  among  the  Etruscans  generally.  But 
thereafter  those  who  shared  among  themselves  the  remains 
of  the  city  took  Vulcan  for  their  tutelary  deity  instead  of 
Juno.  On  the  following  day  Octavius  made  peace  with 
all  of  them,  but  the  soldiers  did  not  desist  from  tumults 
against  some  of  them  until  the  latter  were  killed.  These 
were  chiefly  the  personal  enemies  of  Octavius,  namely, 
Canutius,  Gaius  Flavius,  Clodius  Bithynicus,  and  others. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Lucius  in  Perusia, 
and  thus  came  to  an  end  a  war  which  had  promised  to  be 
long-continued  and  most  grievous  to  Italy.1 


Chapter  VI 

The  Armies  of  Asinius,  Plancus,  and  Ventidius  —  Octavius  gains  Pos- 
session of  the  Army  of  Calenus  —  Antony's  Wife  and  Mother  join 
him  at  Athens  —  Octavius  begins  to  suspect  Antony  —  He  holds  a 
Conversation  on  the  Subject  with  Lucius  —  Antony  sets  Sail  for  Italy 
—  Meets  Ahenobarbus  in  the  Adriatic  —  Antony  arrives  at  Brundu- 
sium  and  lays  Siege  to  it  —  Octavius  marches  thither  —  Antony  sends 
to  Macedonia  to  bring  his  Army — The  Soldiers  of  the  Two  Armies 
fraternize  —  Death  of  Fulvia 

50.  Now  Asinius,  Plancus,  Ventidius,  Crassus,  Ateius, 
and  the  others  of  that  party,  who  had  forces  not  to  be 
despised,  numbering  about  thirteen  legions  of  disciplined 

1  "  Some  writers  say  that  300  persons  of  the  two  orders,  chosen  from 
those  who  had  surrendered  [at  Perusia],  were  slaughtered  as  sacrificial 
victims  on  the  Ides  of  March  before  an  altar  erected  to  Gesar."  (Sue- 
tonius, Aug.  15.)  Velleius  (ii.  75)  and  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  15)  relate 
a  circumstance  of  a  more  romantic  nature.  The  former  says  that  the 
leader  of  the  outbreak  in  Campania  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero.  When 
the  revolt  was  subdued,  he  fled  with  his  wife  Livia,  who  carried  in  her 
bosom  their  son,  then  two  years  of  age,  and  all  escaped  to  Sicily.  Livia 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Octavius,  and  this  infant  became  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  "  Who,"  exclaims  the  historian,  "  can  sufficiently 
wonder  at  the  changes  of  fortune  and  at  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs?"  Tiberius  Nero  had  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Cicero's 
daughter  Tullia  at  the  time  when  Dolabella  obtained  it.     {Ad  Att.  vi.  6.) 


Livia  as  Priestess  of  Augustus 
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714  troops  and  upward  of  6500  horse,  considering  Lucius  the  40 
chief  actor  in  the  war,  retired  to  the  sea-coast  by  various 
routes,  some  to  Brundusium,  some  to  Ravenna,  some  to 
Tarentum,  some  to  Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus,  and  still 
others  to  Antony.  The  friends  of  Octavius  followed  them, 
offering  terms  of  peace,  and  harassing  those  who  refused, 
especially  the  infantry.  From  among  them  only  two 
legions,  belonging  to  Plancus,  who  were  intercepted  at 
Cameria,  were  persuaded  by  Agrippa  to  desert  to  him. 
Fulvia  fled  with  her  children  to  Dicaearchia,1  and  thence  to 
Brundusium,  with  3000  horse,  who  were  sent  with  her  by 
the  generals  as  an  escort.  At  Brundusium  there  were  five 
war-ships  which  had  been  sent  for  from  Macedonia,  and 
she  embarked  and  put  to  sea,  accompanied  by  Plancus,  who 
abandoned  the  remains  of  his  army  through  cowardice. 
These  soldiers  chose  Ventidius  as  their  commander. 
Asinius  drew  over  Ahenobarbus  to  the  side  of  Antony. 
Both  Asinius  and  Ventidius  wrote  these  facts  to  Antony, 
and  they  prepared  landing-places,  in  expectation  of  his 
early  arrival,  and  stores  of  provisions  throughout  Italy. 

51.  Octavius  was  planning  to  get  possession  of  another 
considerable  army  belonging  to  Antony,  that  was  under  the 
command  of  Fufius  Calenus  near  the  Alps.  He  already  had 
suspicions  of  Antony,  and  he  hoped,  if  the  latter  remained 
friendly,  to  preserve  these  forces  for  him,  or,  if  war  should 
break  out,  to  add  this  large  force  to  his  own  strength. 
While  he  was  still  delaying  and  looking  around  for  a  fair- 
seeming  occasion,  Calenus  died.  Octavius,  believing  that 
he  had  found  a  good  excuse  for  both  transactions,  went  and 
took  possession  of  the  army  and  of  Gaul  and  Spain  besides, 
which  were  Antony's  provinces.2  Fufius,  the  son  of  Cale- 
nus, was  terrified,  and  delivered  everything  over  to  him 
without  a  fight.     Octavius,  having  acquired  eleven  legions 

1  The  Greek  name  of  the  modern  Pozzuoli.  It  was  called  Puteoli  by 
the  Romans.      (Strabo,  V.  iv.  6.) 

2  There  is  some  confusion  here.  Spain  was  not  one  of  Antony's 
provinces.  It  had  been  assigned  to  Lepidus  in  the  original  division 
(iv.  2  supra).  It  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Antony  and  Octavius 
(v.  3),  and  the  latter  administered  it  by  proxy  (v.  26).  Lepidus  had 
received  Africa  in  exchange  (v.  12).  How  the  discrepancy  is  to  be 
explained  is  not  clear.  Mendelssohn  suggests  a  lapse  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  author. 
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714  of  soldiers  and  these  large  provinces  by  one  stroke,  dis-  40 
missed  the  chief  officers  from  their  commands,  substituted 
his  own,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

52.  As  it  was  still  winter,  Antony  retained  the  deputies 
of  the  colonized  veterans,  who  had  been  sent  to  him,  and 
concealed  his  intentions.  In  the  spring  he  set  out  from 
Alexandria  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tyre,  and  thence  by 
sea,  touching  at  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  to  the  province  of 
Asia.  There  he  learned  of  the  doings  at  Perusia  and  he 
blamed  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  and,  most  of  all,  Manius. 
He  found  Fulvia  at  Athens,  whither  she  had  fled  from 
Brundusium.  His  mother,  Julia,  who  had  fled  to  Pom- 
peius,  had  been  sent  thither  by  him  from  Sicily  with  war- 
ships, and  escorted  by  some  of  the  optimates  of  his  party, 
by  Lucius  Libo,  his  father-in-law,  by  Saturninus  and  others, 
who,  being  attracted  by  Antony's  capacity  for  great  deeds, 
sought  to  bring  him  into  friendly  relations  with  Pompeius 
and  to  form  an  alliance  between  them  against  Octavius. 
Antony  replied  that  he  thanked  Pompeius  for  sending  his 
mother  and  that  he  would  requite  him  for  the  service  in  due 
time;  that  if  there  should  be  a  war  with  Octavius  he  would 
ally  himself  with  Pompeius,  but  that  if  Octavius  should  ad- 
here to  their  agreements  he  would  endeavor  to  reconcile 
him  with  Pompeius.     Such  was  his  answer. 

53.  When  Octavius  returned  from  Gaul  to  Rome  he 
heard  about  those  who  had  set  sail  for  Athens.  Not  know- 
ing exactly  what  answer  Antony  had  given  them,  he  began 
to  excite  the  colonized  soldiers  against  the  latter,  repre- 
senting that  Antony  intended  to  bring  back  Pompeius  with 
the  owners  of  the  lands  which  the  soldiers  now  held,  for  most 
of  the  owners  had  taken  refuge  with  Pompeius.  Although 
this  cause  of  irritation  was  plausible,  the  soldiers  would 
not  even  then  take  up  arms  against  Antony  with  any  zeal, 
the  reputation  he  had  gained  at  Philippi  having  made  him 
popular.  Octavius  considered  himself  far  superior  to  An- 
tony, to  Pompeius,  and  to  Ahenobarbus  in  the  number  of 
troops,  as  he  now  had  more  than  forty  legions,  but  as  he 
had  no  ships  and  no  time  to  make  any,  while  they  had  500, 
he  feared  lest  they  should  bring  famine  upon  Italy  by 
patrolling  the  coast.  While  meditating  on  those  things, 
and  while  he  had  the  choice  of  many  virgins  in  marriage, 
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714  he  wrote  to  Maecenas  to  make  an  engagement  for  him  with  < 
Scribonia,1  the  sister  of  Libo,  the  father-in-law  of  Pom- 
peius,  so  that  he  might  have  the  means  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  latter  if  need  be.  When  Libo  heard 
of  this  he  wrote  to  his  family  that  they  should  betroth  her 
to  Octavius  without  delay.  Then  Octavius,  on  various 
pretexts,  sent  away,  to  this  place  and  that,  such  of  Antony's 
friends  and  soldiers  as  he  could  not  trust,  and  he  sent  Lepi- 
dus  to  Africa,  the  province  assigned  to  him,  and  with  him 
the  six  of  Antony's  legions  who  were  under  suspicion. 

54.  Then  he  summoned  Lucius  to  his  presence  and 
praised  him  for  his  attachment  to  his  brother,  because  he 
had  taken  the  blame  upon  himself  while  carrying  out  An- 
tony's wishes,  but  reproached  him  with  ingratitude  if,  after 
meeting  such  a  favor  from  himself,  he  should  now  refuse  to 
confess  concerning  the  aims  of  Antony,  who  was  said  to 
have  formed  an  alliance  openly  with  Pompeius.  "Having 
confidence  in  you,"  he  said,  "when  Calenus  died  I  took 
charge  of  his  provinces  and  army  through  my  friends  for 
Antony,  so  that  they  might  not  be  without  a  head,  but  now 
that  the  plot  is  unveiled  I  shall  keep  them  all  for  myself, 
and  if  you  wish  to  go  to  your  brother  I  will  allow  you  to  do 
so  fearlessly."  He  spoke  thus,  either  to  test  Lucius  or  in 
order  that  what  he  said  might  reach  Antony.  Lucius  re- 
plied in  the  same  spirit  as  before,  saying,  "  I  knew  that 
Fulvia  was  in  favor  of  the  monarchy,  but  I  joined  with  her 
and  made  use  of  my  brother's  soldiers  to  overthrow  all  of 
you.  And  now  if  my  brother  should  come  to  dissolve  the 
monarchy  I  would  go  to  join  him,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
and  would  fight  you  again  in  behalf  of  the  country,  although 
you  have  been  a  benefactor  to  me.  If  he  seeks  allies  to 
assist  him  in  maintaining  the  tyranny,  I  will  fight  on  your 
side  against  him  as  long  as  I  think  that  you  are  not  trying 
to  establish  a  monarchy.  I  shall  always  set  my  country 
above  gratitude  and  above  family."  So  spake  Lucius. 
Octavius,  holding  him  in  the  same  admiration  as  recently 
[at  Perusia],  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  incite  him  against 
his  brother,  but  that  he  would  intrust  to  Lucius,  because 

1  Suetonius  says  that  Scribonia  had  already  been  married  twice  to 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  had  been  a  mother  by  one  of  them. 
(Aug.  62.) 
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7M  he  was  what  he  was,  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  the  army  in  4o 
it,  which  were  now  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants, 
Peduaeus  and  Lucius.1  So  Octavius  dismissed  Lucius  with 
honor,  but  kept  a  secret  watch  upon  him  by  means  of  his 
lieutenants. 

55.  Antony  left  Fulvia  ill  at  Sicyon,  and  set  sail  from 
Corcyra  into  the  Adriatic 2  with  an  inconsiderable  army 
and  200  ships  that  he  had  built  in  Asia.  Antony  learned 
that  Ahenobarbus  was  coming  to  meet  him  with  a  fleet  and 
a  large  number  of  soldiers.  Then  some  of  Antony's  friends 
thought  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  agreement  ex- 
changed between  them,  since  Ahenobarbus  had  been  con- 
demned at  the  trial  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  had  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  had  fought  against 
Antony  and  Octavius  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fhilippi.3 
Nevertheless,  Antony  advanced  with  five  of  his  best  ships 
in  order  to  seem  to  have  confidence  in  Ahenobarbus,  and 
he  ordered  the  others  to  follow  at  a  certain  distance.  When 
Ahenobarbus  was  observed  coming  forward,  rowing  swiftly, 
with  his  whole  army  and  fleet,  Plancus,  who  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  Antony,  was  alarmed  and  advised  him  to  check  his 
course  and  send  a  few  men  forward  to  make  a  test,  as  to  a 
man  whose  intentions  were  doubtful.  Antony  replied  that 
he  would  rather  die  by  a  breach  of  the  treaty  than  to  be  saved 
by  an  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  continued  his  course. 
Now  they  were  drawing  near,  and  the  vessels  which  bore 

1  Section  26  tells  us  that  Spain  was  under  the  command  of  Carinas 
as  the  lieutenant  of  Octavius.  This  fact  led  Freinshem  to  conjecture 
that  his  name  was  Lucius  Carinas,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  name 
had  in  some  way  dropped  out.  Schweighauser  did  not  fully  accept 
this  explanation,  but  in  his  Latin  version  put  Carinas  in  a  parenthesis 
after  Lucius.  Probably  an  absent-minded  copyist,  who,  from  frequent 
writing  of  the  word  Lucius,  had  got  it  fixed  in  his  thoughts,  wrote  it 
here  where  he  should  have  written  Carinas. 

2  Sicyon  was  the  chief  town  of  the  small  district  of  Sicyonia  in  the 
northeast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Corcyra  was  the  name  of  the  modern 
Corfu. 

3  ev  4>iAnnrois :  literallv,  at  Philippi.  Combes-Dounous  renders  it 
"  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,"  and  this  is  necessary  unless 
we  expunge  a  considerable  part  of  Book  IV.,  which  narrates  the  move- 
ments of  Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus  with  their  fleet.  Section  115  says 
that  they  fought  a  naval  battle  in  the  Adriatic  against  Domitius  Calvinus 
on  the  very  day  of  the  first  battle  at  Philippi. 
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714  the  chiefs  were  distinguishable  by  their  ensigns  and  ap-  40 
proached  each  other.  Antony's  first  lictor,  who  stood  on 
the  prow  as  was  customary,  either  forgetful  that  Ahenobar- 
bus  was  a  man  of  doubtful  purpose,  and  that  he  was  leading 
his  own  forces,  or  moved  by  a  lofty  spirit  as  though  he 
were  meeting  subject  or  inferior  men,  ordered  them  to 
lower  their  flag.  They  did  so,  and  laid  their  ship  alongside 
of  Antony's.  When  the  two  commanders  saw  each  other 
they  exchanged  greetings,  and  the  army  of  Ahenobarbus 
saluted  Antony  as  imperator.  Plancus  recovered  his 
courage  with  difficulty.  Antony  received  Ahenobarbus  in 
his  own  ship  and  sailed  to  Paloeis,1  where  Ahenobarbus  had 
his  infantry,  and  here  he  yielded  his  tent  to  Antony. 

56.  From  thence  they  sailed  to  Brundusium,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  five  cohorts  of  Octavius'  troops.  The  citizens 
closed  their  gates  against  Ahenobarbus,  as  an  old  enemy, 
and  against  Antony,  as  one  introducing  an  enemy.  Antony 
was  indignant.  Considering  this  a  pretence,  and  that  he  was 
in  fact  shut  out  by  Octavius'  garrison  at  the  latter's  instance, 
he  drew  a  ditch  and  palisade  across  the  isthmus  that  con- 
nects the  town  with  the  mainland.  The  city  is  situated  on 
a  peninsula  which  fronts  a  crescent-shaped  harbor.  Now 
the  people  coming  from  the  mainland  could  no  longer  reach 
the  rising  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  as  it  had  been 
cut  off  and  walled  in.  Antony  also  surrounded  the  harbor, 
which  is  large,  and  the  islands  in  it,  with  towers  planted 
closely  together.  He  sent  forces  along  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
whom  he  ordered  to  seize  the  advantageous  positions.  He 
called  upon  Pompeius  to  move  against  Italy  with  his  fleet 
and  to  do  whatever  he  could.  Pompeius,  with  alacrity, 
despatched  Menodorus  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  four 
legions  of  soldiers,  who  seized  Sardinia,  which  belonged  to 
Octavius,  and  two  legions  in  it,  who  were  panic-stricken  at 
this  agreement  between  Pompeius  and  Antony.  In  Italy 
Antony's  men  captured  the  town  of  Sipuntum  of  Ausonia.2 
Pompeius  besieged  Thurii  and  Consentia  and  ravaged  their 
territory  with  his  cavalry. 

1  The  best  authorities  consider  this  the  town  of  Valetium,  or  Bale- 
tium,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  not  far  from  Brundusium. 

2  Sipuntum  was  in  Apulia.  The  word  Ausonia  was  an  old  Greek 
designation  applied  vaguely  to  southern  Italy. 
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714  57.  Octavius,  attacked  so  suddenly  and  in  so  many  4° 
places,  sent  Agrippa  into  Ausonia  to  succor  the  distressed 
inhabitants.  Agrippa  called  out  the  colonized  veterans 
along  the  road,  and  they  followed  at  a  certain  interval, 
supposing  that  they  were  moving  against  Pompeius,  but 
when  they  learned  that  what  had  happened  had  been  done 
at  Antony's  instance,  they  turned  around  and  went  back 
secretly.  Octavius  was  greatly  alarmed  by  this.  Never- 
theless, while  marching  to  Brundusium  with  another  army 
he  again  fell  in  with  the  colonized  veterans,  and  interceded 
with  them,  and  prevailed  upon  those  who  had  been  colo- 
nized by  himself  to  follow  him.  They  were  ashamed  to  re- 
fuse, but  they  had  the  secret  intention  to  bring  Antony  and 
Octavius  into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  if  Antony 
should  refuse  and  should  go  to  war,  then  to  defend  Oc- 
tavius. The  latter  was  detained  some  days  at  Canusium 
by  sickness.  Although  his  forces  considerably  outnum- 
bered those  of  Antony,  he  found  Brundusium  walled  in,  and 
he  could  do  nothing  but  encamp  alongside  of  it  and  await 
events. 

58.  Antony  was  enabled  by  means  of  his  intrenchments 
to  defend  himself  easily,  although  he  was  much  inferior  in 
numbers.  He  summoned  his  army  from  Macedonia  in 
haste,  and  in  the  meantime  he  resorted  to  the  stratagem  of 
sending  war-ships  and  merchant  vessels  to  sea  by  night 
secretly  with  a  multitude  of  private  citizens  on  board,  which 
returned,  one  after  another,  the  next  day,  in  sight  of  Oc- 
tavius, bearing  armed  men,  as  though  they  had  just  come 
from  Macedonia.  Antony  had  his  machines  already  pre- 
pared and  was  about  to  attack  the  Brundusians,  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  Octavius,  since  he  was  not  able  to  defend 
them.  Toward  evening  the  news  reached  both  armies 
that  Agrippa  had  captured  Sipuntum  and  that  Pompeius 
had  been  repulsed  from  Thurii,  but  was  still  besieging  Con- 
sentia.  Antony  was  disturbed  by  this  news.  When  it  was 
announced  that  Servilius  was  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Octavius  with  1500  horse,  Antony  could  not  restrain  his 
rage,  but  sprang  up  from  supper,  and,  with  such  friends  as 
he  could  find  ready  and' with  400  horse,  he  pressed  forward 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  fell  upon  the  1500,  who 
were  still  asleep  near  the  town  of  Uria,  threw  them  into  a 
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Brundusium  the  same  day.     Thus  did  the  reputation  that 
Antony  had  gained  at  Philippi  as  an  invincible  man  still 
inspire  terror. 

59.  Antony's  praetorian  cohorts,  proud  of  his  prestige, 
approached  the  camp  of  Octavius  in  groups  and  reproached 
their  former  comrades  for  coming  hither  to  fight  Antony, 
to  whom  they  all  owed  their  safety  at  Philippi.  When  the 
latter  replied  that  the  others  had  come  making  war  against 
themselves,  they  fell  to  arguing  and  brought  charges  against 
each  other.  Antony's  men  said  that  Brundusium  had  been 
closed  against  him  and  that  Calenus'  troops  had  been  taken 
from  him.  The  others  spoke  of  the  investment  and  siege 
of  Brundusium,  the  invasion  of  Southern  Italy,  the  agree- 
ment with  Ahenobarbus,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and 
the  treaty  with  Pompeius,  their  common  enemy.  Finally 
Octavius'  men  revealed  their  purpose  to  the  others,  saying 
that  they  had  come  with  Octavius,  not  because  they  were 
forgetful  of  Antony's  merits,  but  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  them  to  an  agreement,  or,  if  Antony  refused  and 
continued  the  war,  of  defending  Octavius  against  him. 
These  things  they  openly  said  also  when  they  approached 
Antony's  works.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  the 
news  came  that  Fulvia  was  dead.  It  was  said  that  she  was 
dispirited  by  Antony's  reproaches  and  fell  sick,  and  it  was 
thought  that  she  had  become  a  willing  victim  of  disease  on 
account  of  the  anger  of  Antony,  who  had  left  her  while 
she  was  sick  and  had  not  visited  her  even  when  he  was 
going  away.  The  death  of  this  turbulent  woman,  who  had 
stirred  up  so  disastrous  a  war  on  account  of  her  jealousy  of 
Cleopatra,  seemed  extremely  fortunate  to  both  of  the  parties 
who  were  rid  of  her.  Nevertheless,  Antony  was  much  sad- 
dened by  this  event  because  he  considered  himself  in  some 
sense  the  cause  of  it. 
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714  60.  There  was  a  certain  Lucius  Cocceius,  a  friend  of  40 
both,  who  had  been  sent,  in  company  with  Csecina,  by  Oc- 
tavius, the  previous  summer,  to  Antony  in  Phoenicia,  and 
had  remained  with  Antony  after  Caecina  returned.  This 
Cocceius,  seizing  his  opportunity,  pretended  that  he  had 
been  sent  for  by  Octavius  for  the  purpose  of  a  friendly 
greeting.  When  Antony  allowed  him  to  go  he  asked,  by 
way  of  testing  his  disposition,  whether  Antony  would  like 
to  write  any  letter  to  Octavius  which  he  could  convey. 
Antony  replied:  "What  can  we  write  to  each  other,  now 
that  we  are  enemies,  except  mutual  recrimination?  I 
wrote  letters  in  reply  to  his  of  some  time  ago,  which  I  sent 
by  the  hand  of  Caecina.  Take  copies  of  those  if  you  like." 
This  he  said  by  way  of  jest,  but  Cocceius  would  not  yet 
allow  him  to  call  Octavius  an  enemy  after  his  generous 
behavior  toward  Lucius  and  Antony's  other  friends.  But 
Antony  replied  :  "  He  has  shut  me  out  of  Brundusium  and 
taken  my  provinces  and  the  army  of  Calenus  from  me.  He 
is  kind  only  to  my  friends,  and  evidently  not  to  keep  them 
friendly,  but  to  make  them  enemies  to  me  by  his  benefac- 
tions." Cocceius,  after  hearing  these  complaints,  did  not 
care  to  irritate  further  a  naturally  passionate  disposition, 
but  proceeded  to  make  his  visit  to  Octavius. 

61.  When  Octavius  saw  him  he  expressed  astonishment 
that  he  had  not  come  sooner.  "  I  did  not  save  your 
brother,"  he  exclaimed,  "in  order  that  you  should  be  my 
enemy."1  Cocceius  replied,  "How  is  it  that  you,  who 
make  friends  out  of  enemies,  call  your  friends  enemies  and 
take   from   them   their  armies  and  provinces?"     "  It  was 

1  Schweighciuser  understood  the  words  "your  brother"  to  refer  to 
Lucius  Antonius  as  though  Octavius  were  addressing  Cocceius  as  An- 
tony's legate.  Mendelssohn  shows  by  a  reference  to  Borghesi  that  the 
person  referred  to  was  M.  Cocceius  Ncrva,  Antony's  proqurestor. 
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714 not  fitting,"  replied  Octavius,  "that  after  the  death  of  40 
Calenus  such  large  resources  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  stripling  as  Calenus'  son  while  Antony  was  still  far 
distant.  Lucius  was  excited  to  frenzy  by  them  and  Asinius 
and  Ahenobarbus,  who  were  near  by,  were  about  to  use 
them  against  us.  So,  too,  I  took  sudden  possession  of  the 
legions  of  Plancus,  in  order  that  they  might  not  join  the 
Pompeians.  His  cavalry  have  actually  gone  to  Sicily." 
"These  matters  have  been  told  differently,"  said  Cocceius; 
"but  Antony  did  not  credit  the  statements  made  to  him 
until  he  was  shut  out  of  Brundusium  as  an  enemy."  "I 
gave  no  order  on  that  subject,"  replied  Octavius,  "nor  did 
I  know  beforehand  that  he  was  coming,  nor  did  I  antici- 
pate that  he  would  come  here  with  enemies.  The  Brundu- 
sians  themselves  and  the  prsefect,  who  had  been  left  with 
them  on  account  of  the  raids  of  Ahenobarbus,  of  their  own 
motion  excluded  Antony,  who  was  in  league  with  the  com- 
mon enemy,  Pompeius,  and  was  bringing  in  Ahenobarbus, 
one  of  my  father's  murderers,  who  has  been  condemned  by 
vote  of  the  Senate,  by  judgment  of  the  court,  and  by  the 
proscription,  who  besieged  Brundusium  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  is  still  blockading  the  Adriatic  coast,  who  has 
burned  my  ships  and  plundered  Italy." 

62.  "But  it  was  agreed  between  you,"  said  Cocceius, 
"that  you  might  treat  with  whomsoever  you  chose.  Yet 
Antony  has  not  made  a  treaty  with  any  of  the  murderers, 
and  he  holds  your  father  in  no  less  honor  than  you  do. 
Ahenobarbus  was  not  one  of  the  murderers.  The  vote  was 
cast  against  him  on  account  of  personal  animosity,  for  he 
had  no  share  whatever  in  the  plots  of  those  days.1  If  we 
consider  him  unpardonable  because  he  was  a  friend  of 
Brutus,  are  we  not  in  a  fair  way  to  be  bitter  against  almost 
everybody?     Antony  made  an  agreement  with  Pompeius, 

1  ovSe  yap  rrjs  liovhrjs  woj  Tdre  fxereixtv-  Casaubon  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  should  be  rendered  :  "  for  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  the  Senate."  It  all  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  ttjs  BovAijs, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  Appian  does  not  generally  use  BovArf  for  plot, 
or  conspiracy,  but  does  almost  invariably  use  it  for  the  Senate.  Sue- 
tonius {Nero,  3)  says  that  this  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  although  con- 
demned by  the  Pedian  Law,  among  those  who  were  privy  to  the  murder 
of  Caesar,  was  innocent  of  that  crime. 

vol.  II  —  2  F 
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714  not  to  make  an  aggressive  war  with  him,  but  either  to  secure  4c 
his  help  in  case  of  an  attack  by  you,  or  to  bring  him  into 
good  relations  with  you,  since  he  has  done  nothing  which 
should  make  him  irreconcilable.  You  are  the  one  to  blame 
for  these  things,  for  if  there  had  been  no  war  in  Italy  those 
men  would  not  have  ventured  to  send  ambassadors  to  An- 
tony." Octavius  repeated  his  accusations,  saying,  "  Manius 
and  Fulvia  and  Lucius  brought  war  against  Italy,  and  against 
me  as  well  as  Italy;  and  Pompeius,  who  did  not  attack 
before,  now  makes  descents  upon  the  coast,  encouraged  by 
Antony."  Cocceius  replied,  " Not  encouraged  by  Antony, 
but  directed  by  him;  for  I  will  not  conceal' from  you  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  Italy,  which  is  destitute  of  naval  de- 
fences, will  be  attacked  by  a  powerful  fleet  unless  you  agree 
to  peace."  Octavius,  who  gave  due  weight  to  this  artful 
suggestion,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  But  Pom- 
peius will  have  the  worst  of  it.  He  has  just  been  repulsed 
from  Thurii  as  he  deserves."  Then  Cocceius,  having  gone 
over  the  whole  controversy,  led  the  conversation  up  to  the 
death  of  Fulvia  and  the  manner  of  it,  saying  that  she  fell 
sick  because  she  could  not  bear  the  anger  of  Antony  and 
wasted  away  with  grief  because  he  would  not  see  her  when 
she  was  ill,  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  his 
wife's  death.  "Now  that  she  is  dead,"  he  continued,  "it 
only  remains  for  you  to  tell  each  other  frankly  what  your 
suspicions  are." 

63.  In  this  way  Cocceius  won  the  confidence  of  Octa- 
vius and  passed  the  day  as  his  guest,  and  begged  him  to 
write  to  Antony  as  the  younger  man  to  the  older.  Octavius 
said  that  he  would  not  write  to  one  who  was  still  waging 
war  against  him,  because  Antony  had  not  written  to  him, 
but  that  he  would  make  complaint  to  Antony's  mother, 
because,  although  a  relative  and  held  in  the  highest  honor 
by  Octavius,1  she  had  fled  from  Italy,  as  though  she  could 
not  have  obtained  everything  from  him  as  from  her  own 
son.     This  was  his  artful  way  of  opening  a  correspondence 

1  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Antony's  mother,  Julia,  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Caesars  and  the  equal  in  virtue  and  amiability  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary women  of  her  time.  {Life  of  Antony,  2.)  Her  father,  Lucius 
Caesar,  had  been  consul  in  the  year  664  and  her  brother  of  the  same 
name  had  held  that  office  in  690. 
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714  by  writing  to  Julia.  As  Cocceius  was  going  away  from  the  4o 
camp  many  of  the  higher  officers  advised  him  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  army,  and  he  communicated  this  and  other 
things  he  had  learned  to  Antony,  so  that  he  might  know 
that  they  would  fight  against  him  because  he  did  not  come  to 
an  agreement.  So  he  advised  Antony  that  Pompeius  should 
be  called  back  from  his  ravaging  to  Sicily,  and  that  Aheno- 
barbus  should  be  sent  somewhither  until  a  treaty  of  peace 
should  be  made.  Antony's  mother  besought  him  to  the 
same  purpose,  for  she  belonged  to  the  Julian  gens.  An- 
tony apprehended  that  if  the  negotiations  should  fail  he 
would  be  put  to  the  shame  of  calling  on  Pompeius  for  as- 
sistance again,  but  his  mother  encouraged  him  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  fail,  and  Cocceius  confirmed  her,  in- 
timating that  he  knew  more  than  he  had  told.  So  Antony 
yielded,  and  ordered  Pompeius  back  to  Sicily,  implying 
that  he  would  take  care  of  their  mutual  concerns,  and  sent 
Ahenobarbus  away  as  governor  of  Bithynia. 

64.  When  Octavius'  soldiers  learned  these  facts  they 
chose  deputies  and  sent  the  same  ones  to  both  commanders. 
They  took  no  notice  of  accusations  because  they  had  been 
chosen,  not  to  decide  a  controversy,  but  to  restore  peace. 
Cocceius  was  added  to  their  number  as  the  common  friend 
of  both,  together  with  Pollio  from  Antony's  party  and 
Maecenas  from  that  of  Octavius.  It  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  amnesty  between  Antony  and  Octavius  for 
the  past  and  friendship  for  the  future.  Moreover,  as  Mar- 
cellus,  the  husband  of  Octavius'  sister  Octavia,  had  recently 
died,  the  umpires  decided  that  her  brother  should  betroth 
her  to  Antony,  which  he  did  immediately.  Then  Antony 
and  Octavius  embraced  each  other.  Thereupon  shouts 
went  up  from  the  soldiers  and  congratulations  were  offered  to 
each  of  the  generals,  without  intermission,  through  the 
entire  day  and  night. 

65.  Now  Octavius  and  Antony  made  a  fresh  partition  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire  between  themselves,  the  boundary 
line  being  Scodra,  a  city  of  Illyria  which  was  supposed  to 
be  situated  about  midway  up  the  Adriatic  gulf.1  All  prov- 
inces and  islands  east  of  this  place,  as  far  as  the  river 

1  So  that  a  line  drawn  through  it  from  east  to  west  would  divide 
the  Adriatic  into  two  equal  parts. 
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714  Euphrates,  were  to  belong  to  Antony  and  all  west  of  it  to  40 
the  ocean  to  Octavius.  Lepidus  was  to  govern  Africa,  as 
Octavius  had  given  it  to  him.  Octavius  was  to  make  war 
against  Pompeius  unless  they  should  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, and  Antony  was  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians  to 
avenge  their  treachery  toward  Crassus.  Octavius  was  to 
make  the  same  agreement  with  Ahenobarbus  that  Antony 
had  already  made.  Both  of  them  might  freely  enlist  sol- 
diers in  Italy  in  equal  numbers.  These  were  the  last 
conditions  of  peace  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
Straightway  each  of  them  sent  his  friends  to  attend  to 
urgent  business.  Antony  despatched  Ventidius  to  Asia 
against  the  Parthians  and  against  Labienus,  the  son  of 
Labienus,  who,  with  the  Parthians,  had  made  a  hostile  in- 
cursion into  Syria  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ionia  during 
the  late  troubles.1  What  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  did 
and  suffered  I  will  show  in  my  Parthian  history. 

66.  In  the  meantime  Helenus,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius, 
who  had  repossessed  Sardinia  by  a  sudden  onset,  was  driven 
out  again  by  Menodorus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius. 
Octavius  was  so  exasperated  by  this  that  he  rejected  An- 
tony's endeavors  to  bring  him  to  an  agreement  with  Pom- 
peius. They  proceeded  to  Rome  together  and  celebrated 
the  marriage.  Antony  put  Manius  to  death  because  he  had 
excited  Fulvia  by  his  accusations  against  Cleopatra  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  evils.  He  also  revealed  to  Oc- 
tavius the  fact  that  Salvidienus,  who  was  in  command  of 
Octavius'  army  on  the  Rhone,  had  had  the  intention  of 
deserting  him,  and  had  sent  word  to  that  effect  to  Antony 
while  he  was  besieging  Brundusium.     This  secret  Antony 

1  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii,  24)  says  that  this  Labienus,  the  son  of  Cresar's 
lieutenant  in  the  Gallic  war,  "  while  serving  in  the  army  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius  was  sent  to  Orodes,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  before  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  to  solicit  aid.  He  was  treated  disdainfully  and  kept 
waiting  a  long  time  by  this  prince,  who  hesitated  to  comply,  yet  feared 
to  refuse.  When  the  news  came  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated 
and  that  the  victors  were  not  likely  to  spare  any  of  their  antagonists, 
he  remained  with  the  barbarians,  preferring  life  with  them  to  death  at 
home.  This  Labienus,  when  he  heard  of  Antony's  indolence,  of  his 
passion  for  Cleopatra,  and  his  departure  for  Egypt,  persuaded  the  Par- 
thians to  attack  the  Romans."  They  were  soon  afterward  crushed  by 
Ventidius. 
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714  revealed,  not  with  universal  approbation,  but  because  of  40 
his  frankness  and  eagerness  to  show  his  good-will.  Octa- 
vius  instantly  summoned  Salvidienus  to  Rome,  pretending 
that  he  had  some  private  communication  to  make  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  send  him  back  to  the  army.  When  he 
came  Octavius  confronted  him  with  proofs  of  his  treachery 
and  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  his  army  to  Antony,  as  he 
considered  it  untrustworthy. 


Chapter  VIII 

Sextus  Pompeius  cuts  off  the  Supply  of  Corn  —  P'amine  in  Rome  — 
Riot  in  the  Forum  —  Octavius  is  stoned  by  the  Mob  and  rescued 
by  Antony  —  Negotiations  with  Sextus  Pompeius  —  Sextus  puts 
Murcus  to  Death  —  Sextus  goes  to  Puteoli,  and  has  a  Conference 
with  Antony  and  Octavius  —  They  come  to  an  Agreement  —  Ban- 
quets on  Shipboard  and  on  Shore — -Great  Rejoicing  at  Rome  — 
Antony  returns  to  the  East  —  Spends  the  Winter  in  Athens 

67.  Now  famine  fell  upon  Rome,  since  the  merchants 
of  the  Orient  could  not  put  to  sea  for  fear  of  Pompeius, 
who  controlled  Sicily,  and  those  of  the  west  were  deterred 
by  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  the  lieutenants  of  Pom- 
peius held,  while  those  of  Africa  opposite  were  prevented 
by  the  same  hostile  fleets,  which  infested  both  shores. 
There  was  great  dearness  of  provisions,  and  the  people  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  it  to  be  the  strife  between  the  chiefs, 
and  cried  out  against  them  and  urged  them  to  make  peace 
with  Pompeius.  As  Octavius  would  by  no  means  yield, 
Antony  advised  him  to  hasten  the  war  on  account  of  the 
scarcity.  As  there  was  no  money  for  this  purpose,  an  edict 
was  published  that  the  owners  of  slaves  should  pay  a  tax 
for  each  one,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  twenty-five  drachmas 
that  had  been  ordained  for  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  and  that  those  who  acquired  property  by  legacies 
should  contribute  a  share  thereof.  The  people  tore  down 
the  edict  with  fury.  They  were  exasperated  that,  after 
exhausting  the  public  treasury,  stripping  the  provinces, 
burdening  Italy  itself  with  contributions,  taxes,  and  confis- 
cations, not  for  foreign  war,  not  for  extending  the  empire, 
but  for  private  enmities  and  to  add  to  their  own  power  (for 
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come  about),  the  triumvirs  should  deprive  them  of  the 
remainder  of  their  property.  They  banded  together,  with 
loud  cries,  and  stoned  those  who  did  not  join  them,  and 
threatened  to  plunder  and  burn  their  houses,  until  the 
whole  populace  was  aroused. 

68.  Octavius  with  his  friends  and  a  few  attendants  came 
into  the  forum  intending  to  intercede  with  the  people  and 
to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  their  complaints.  As  soon 
as  he  made  his  appearance  they  stoned  him  unmercifully, 
and  they  were  not  ashamed  when  they  saw  him  enduring 
this  treatment  patiently,  and  offering  himself  to  it,  and  even 
bleeding  from  wounds.  When  Antony  learned  what  was 
going  on  he  came  with  haste  to  his  assistance.  When  the 
people  saw  him  coming  down  the  Via  Sacra  they  did  not 
throw  stones  at  him,  since  he  was  in  favor  of  a  treaty  with 
Pompeius,  but  they  told  him  to  go  away.  When  he  refused 
to  do  so  they  stoned  him  also.  He  called  in  a  larger  force 
of  troops,  who  were  outside  the  walls.  As  the  people  would 
not  allow  him  to  pass  through,  the  soldiers  divided  right 
and  left  on  either  side  of  the  street  and  the  forum,  and 
made  their  attack  from  the  narrow  lane,  striking  down 
those  whom  they  met.  The  people  could  no  longer  find 
ready  escape  on  account  of  the  crowd,  nor  was  there  any 
way  out  of  the  forum.  There  was  a  scene  of  slaughter  and 
wounds,  while  shrieks  and  groans  sounded  from  the  house- 
tops. Antony  made  his  way  into  the  forum  with  difficulty, 
and  snatched  Octavius  from  the  most  manifest  danger,  in 
which  he  then  was,  and  brought  him  safe  to  his  house.1 
The  mob  having  been  dispersed,  the  corpses  were  thrown 
into  the  river  in  order  to  avoid  a  shocking  spectacle.  It 
was  a  fresh  cause  of  lamentation  to  see  them  floating  down 
the  stream,  and  the  soldiers  stripping  them,  and  certain 
miscreants,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  carrying  off  the  clothing 
of  the  better  class  as  their  own  property.  This  insurrection 
was  suppressed,  but  with  terror  and  hatred  for  the  trium- 

1  Kal  tov  Kivftvvov  rhv  Kalffapa  irepi<pavu>s  5rj  rore  pa\tffTa  ovros 
fteleAro  Kal  is  rr)v  oikiolv  TrepUaaxrev :  possibly  the  words  ovtos  {this 
man)  and  rire  {then)  are  intended  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between 
the  present  relations  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  what  transpired 
later. 
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714  virs.     The  famine  grew  worse.     The  people  groaned,  but  40 
did  not  stir. 

715  69.  Antony  suggested  to  the  relatives  of  Libo  that  they  39 
should  summon  him  from  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
gratulating his  brother-in-law,1  and  to  accomplish  some- 
thing more  important;  and  he  promised  him  a  safe-conduct. 
His  relatives  wrote  promptly  and  Pompeius  acquiesced. 
Libo,  on  his  arrival,  cast  anchor  at  the  isle  of  Pithecusa, 
which  is  now  called  iEnaria.2  When  the  people  learned 
this,  they  assembled  together  again  and  besought  Octavius 
with  tears  to  send  letters  of  safeguard  to  Libo,  who  desired 

to  negotiate  with  him  for  peace.  He  did  so  reluctantly. 
The  people  also  threatened  to  burn  Mucia,  the  mother  of 
Pompeius,  with  her  house,  if  she  did  not  communicate  with 
her  son  in  the  interest  of  peace.  When  Libo  perceived 
that  his  enemies  were  on  the  point  of  yielding,  he  de- 
manded that  the  leaders  themselves  should  come  together 
in  order  to  make  such  concessions  to  each  other  as  they 
could  agree  upon.  The  people  compelled  them  to  this 
course,  and,  accordingly,  Octavius  and  Antony  went  to 
Baias. 

70.  All  the  friends  of  Pompeius  urged  him  with  one  ac- 
cord to  make  peace,  except  Menodorus,  who  wrote  to  him 
from  Sardinia  either  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  or  still 
to  procrastinate,  because  famine  was  fighting  for  them,  and 
he  would  thus  get  better  terms  if  he  should  decide  to  make 
peace.  Menodorus  also  advised  him  to  distrust  Murcus, 
who  opposed  these  views,  intimating  that  he  was  seeking 
power  for  himself.  Pompeius,  who  had  been  vexed  with 
Murcus  lately  on  account  of  his  high  position  and  his  stub- 
bornness, became  still  more  averse  to  him  for  this  reason, 
and  held  no  communication  with  him  whatever,  until, 
finally,  Murcus  retired  in  disgust  to  Syracuse.  Here  he 
saw  some  of  Pompeius'  guards  following  him,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  Pompeius  to  them  freely.  Then 
Pompeius  bribed  a  tribune  and  a  centurion  of  Murcus,  and 
induced  them  to  kill  him  and  to  say  that  he  had  been  mur- 

1  eV)  crvvno-d-hvti  rod  K-fidovs  ;  Musgrave  suggested  awdeaei  {an 
agreement)  instead  of  a-wrjadriffet  {congratulation),  and  Mendelssohn 
concurs,  but  does  not  change  the  text. 

2  The  modern  Ischia. 
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7i5(iered  by  slaves.  To  give  credibility  to  this  falsehood  he  39 
crucified  the  slaves.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  concealing 
this  crime, — the  next  one  committed  by  him  after  the 
murder  of  Bithynicus,  —  Murcus  having  been  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  warlike  deeds,  who  had  been  strongly 
attached  to  that  party  from  the  beginning,  and  had  ren- 
dered great  assistance  to  Pompeius  in  Spain,  and  had 
joined  him  in  Sicily  voluntarily.  Such  was  the  death  of 
Murcus. 

71.  His  other  friends  urged  Pompeius  to  make  peace, 
and  they  accused  Menodorus  of  fondness  of  power  and  as 
opposing  peace  not  so  much  from  good-will  to  his  master1 
as  from  a  desire  to  command  an  army  and  a  province. 
Pompeius  yielded  and  set  sail  for  /Enaria  with  a  large 
number  of  his  best  ships,  having  embarked  himself  on  a 
magnificent  one  with  six  banks  of  oars.  In  this  style, 
toward  evening,  he  sailed  proudly  past  Puteoli  in  sight  of 
his  enemies.  Early  in  the  morning  two  sets  of  piles  were 
driven  in  the  sea  a  short  distance  apart,  and  planks  were 
placed  upon  them.  Upon  the  platform  nearest  the  shore 
Octavius  and  Antony  took  their  places,  while  Pompeius  and 
Libo  occupied  the  seaward  one,  a  small  space  of  water 
separating  them,  but  not  preventing  them  from  hearing 
each  other  without  shouting.  As  Pompeius  thought  that  he 
had  come  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment in  place  of  Lepidus,  while  the  others  would  concede 
nothing  but  his  recall  from  exile,  they  separated  for  the 
time  without  accomplishing  anything.  Nevertheless,  ne- 
gotiations were  continued  on  the  part  of  friends,  who 
advanced  various  proposals  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Pompeius  demanded  that,  of  the  proscripts  and  the  men  with 
him,  those  who  had  participated  in  the  murder  of  Gaius 
Caesar  should  be  allowed  a  safe  place  of  exile,  and  the  rest 
an  honorable  recall  to  their  homes,  and  that  the  property 
they  had  lost  should  be  restored  to  them.  Urged  on  by 
the  famine  and  by  the  people  to  an  agreement,  Octavius  and 
Antony  reluctantly  conceded  a  fourth  part  of  this  property, 
promising  to  buy  it  from  the  present  holders.     They  wrote 

1  Menodorus  was  a  freedman.  He  had  been  a  slave  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  See  Sec.  79  infra.  Dion  Cassius,  Plutarch,  and  Velleius  give 
him  the  name  of  Menas. 
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715  to  this  effect  to  the  prescripts  themselves,  hoping  that  this  39 
would  satisfy  them.  The  latter  accepted  all  the  terms,  for 
they  already  had  apprehensions  of  Pompeius  on  account 
of  his  crime  against  Murcus.  So  they  gathered  around 
Pompeius  and  besought  him  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
Pompeius  rent  his  garments,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  those  for  whom  he  had  fought,  and  he  fre- 
quently invoked  the  name  of  Menodorus  as  his  most  com- 
petent officer  and  his  only  friend. 

72.  Finally,  at  the  instance  of  his  mother,  Mucia,  and 
of  his  wife,  Julia,  again  the  three  men  (Octavius,  Antony, 
and  Pompeius)  came  together  on  the  mole  of  Puteoli, 
washed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides,  and  with  ships  moored 
around  it  as  guards.  Here  they  came  to  an  agreement  on 
the  following  terms:  That  the  war  should  cease  on  both 
land  and  sea,  and  that  commerce  should  be  everywhere  un- 
molested; that  Pompeius  should  remove  his  garrisons  from 
Italy  and  no  longer  afford  a  refuge  to  fugitive  slaves;  that 
he  should  not  assail  with  his  fleet  the  Italian  coast,  but 
should  govern  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Corsica,  and  any  other 
islands  then  in  his  possession,  as  long  as  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius should  hold  sway  over  the  other  countries;  that  he 
should  send  to  Rome  the  corn  that  had  been  previously  re- 
quired as  tribute  from  those  islands,  and  that  he  might 
have  Peloponnesus  in  addition;  that  he  might  hold  the 
consulship  in  his  absence  through  any  friend  he  might 
choose,  and  be  inscribed  as  a  member  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  first  rank.  Such  were  the  conditions  accorded  to  Pom- 
peius himself.  Members  of  the  nobility  who  were  still  in 
exile  were  allowed  to  return,  except  those  who  had  been 
condemned  by  vote  of  the  Senate  and  judgment  of  court 
for  participation  in  the  murder  of  Gaius  Caesar.  The 
property  of  those  who  had  fled  merely  from  fear,  and  whose 
goods  had  been  seized  by  violence,  should  all  be  restored 
except  movables.  Proscripts  should  receive  one  fourth  part 
of  theirs.  Slaves  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Pompeius 
should  be  free,  and  free  persons  who  had  thus  served 
should,  upon  their  discharge,  receive  the  same  rewards  as 
those  who  had  served  under  Octavius  and  Antony. 

73.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  which  they 
attached  their  names  and  seals  and  sent  it  to  Rome  to  be 
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715  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Then  they  39 
entertained  each  other,  casting  lots  to  determine  the  order 
of  the  ceremony.  The  first  banquet  took  place  on  Pom- 
peius'  six-banked  ship,  moored  alongside  the  mole.  On 
succeeding  days  Antony  and  Octavius  gave  banquets  in 
tents  pitched  on  the  mole,  on  the  pretext  that  thus  all 
might  participate,  but  perhaps  really  for  their  better  se- 
curity and  to  quiet  apprehensions;  for  they  did  not  even 
then  neglect  precautions.  Their  ships  were  moored  along- 
side and  guards  were  stationed  around  them,  and  the  ban- 
queters were  girded  with  concealed  daggers.  It  is  said 
that,  while  the  three  were  feasting  in  the  ship,  Menodorus 
sent  a  message  to  Pompeius  advising  him  to  entrap  these 
men  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  father  and  his  brother, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  this  most  favorable  occasion  to  re- 
sume the  sway  that  his  father  had  exercised,  saying  that 
he,  with  his  own  ships,  would  take  care  that  nobody  should 
escape;  but  that  Pompeius  replied,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  family  and  his  position,  "  Would  that  Menodorus  had 
done  this  without  my  knowledge.  False  swearing  may 
become  Menodorus,  but  not  Pompeius."1  At  this  banquet 
the  daughter  of  Pompeius  and  granddaughter  of  Libo  was 
betrothed  to  Marcellus,  the  stepson  of  Antony  and  nephew 
of  Octavius.  On  the  following  day  they  designated  the 
consuls  for  the  next  four  years,  viz.,  for  the  first  year 
Antony  and  Libo,  Antony  being  privileged  to  substitute 
whomsoever  he  liked  in  his  own  place;  next  Octavius  and 
Pompeius;  next  Ahenobarbus  and  Sossius;  and,  finally, 
Antony  and  Octavius  again;  and  as  they  would  then  have 
been  consuls  the  third  time  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
restore  the  government  to  the  people. 

74.    Having  finished  this  business  they  separated,  Pom- 

1  Plutarch  relates  this  tale  in  nearly  the  same  language.  He  says 
that  "  while  the  banquet  was  at  its  height,  and  they  were  cracking 
jokes  about  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  Menas  the  pirate  approached  Pom- 
peius, and  whispered  to  him  so  that  the  others  could  not  hear :  '  Do 
you  wish  me  to  cut  loose  from  the  ship's  anchors  and  make  you  master, 
not  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  only,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  empire?' 
Pompeius,  after  hearing  him,  waited  a  brief  space,  and  said  :  '  O  Menas, 
you  might  have  done  so  without  telling  me  beforehand  !  Now  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  for  I  cannot  break  my  oath.' " 
{/■iff  of  Antony,  32.) 


SEXTUS    PoMPEIUS 

Museum  of  the  Louvre   (Duruy) 
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'■R-  peius  going  to  Sicily  by  sea,  Octavins  and  Antony  to  Rome  B-c" 
715  by  land.  When  the  Romans  and  Italians  learned  the  news  " 
there  was  universal  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace  and  at 
their  deliverance  from  intestine  war,  from  the  conscription 
of  their  sons,  from  the  arrogance  of  guards,  from  the  run- 
ning away  of  slaves,  from  the  pillage  of  fields,  from  the 
ruin  of  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  from  the  famine  that 
had  pressed  upon  them  with  the  greatest  severity.  As  the 
triumvirs  were  proceeding  on  their  journey  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  their  honor  as  to  saviours.  The  city  would  have 
given  them  a  magnificent  reception,  had  they  not  entered 
secretly  by  night  in  order  to  avoid  jealousies.  The  only 
ones  disappointed  were  those  to  whom  had  been  allotted 
lands  belonging  to  men  who  were  to  be  restored  with  Pom- 
peius.  They  thought  that  they  should  have  irreconcilable 
enemies  dwelling  alongside  of  them  as  landlords,  who 
would  do  them  injury  whenever  they  could.  The  exiles 
who  were  with  Pompeius,  all  but  a  few,  took  leave  of  him 
at  Puteoli  and  set  sail  for  Rome.  Their  coming  was  to 
the  people  a  new  source  of  joy  and  acclamations,  so  great 
a  number  of  illustrious  men  having  been  unexpectedly 
saved  from  death. 

75.  After  these  events  Octavius  set  forth  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Gaul,  which  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  Antony 
started  for  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  The  Senate 
having  voted  to  ratify  all  that  he  had  done  or  should  do, 
Antony  again  despatched  his  lieutenants  in  all  directions 
and  arranged  everything  else  as  he  wished.  He  set  up 
kings  here  and  there  as  he  pleased,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  a  prescribed  tribute :  in  Pontus,  Darius,  the  son  of 
Pharnaces  and  grandson  of  Mithridates;  in  Idumea  and 
Samaria,  Herod;  in  Pisidia,  Amyntas;  in  a  part  of  Cilicia, 
Polemon,  and  others  in  other  countries.  Desiring  to  en- 
rich as  well  as  to  exercise  the  soldiers,  who  were  to  go  with 
him  into  winter  quarters,  he  sent  some  of  them  against  the 
Partheni,  an  Illyrian  tribe  near  Epidamnus,  who  had  been 
very  much  attached  to  Brutus;  others  against  the  Dardani, 
another  Illyrian  tribe,  who  were  forever  making  incursions 
into  Macedonia.  Others  he  ordered  to  remain  in  Epirus, 
in  order  to  have  them  all  within  reach,  as  he  intended  to 
pass  the  winter  himself   in  Athens.     He  sent  Furnius  to 
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715  Africa  to  bring  four  legions,  that  were  under  the  command  39 
of  Sestius,  for  service  against  the  Parthians.     He  did  not 
know  as  yet  that  Lepidus  had  deprived  Sestius  of  the  com- 
mand of  these  troops. 

76.  Having  made  these  dispositionsi  he  spent  the  winter 
at  Athens  with  Octavia  just  as  he  had  spent  the  previous 
one  at  Alexandria  with  Cleopatra,  merely  looking  over  the 
reports  sent  from  the  army,  exchanging  the  display  of  a 
commander  for  the  simplicity  of  private  life,  wearing  the 
square-cut  pallium  and  the  Attic  shoe,  and  without  formal 
company.  He  went  out,  in  like  manner,  without  the  in- 
signia of  office,  accompanied  by  two  friends  and  two  attend- 
ants, to  the  discussions  and  lectures  of  the  public  teachers. 
He  took  his  meals  in  the  Greek  fashion,  passed  his  leisure 
time  with  Greeks,  and  enjoyed  their  festivals  in  company 
with  Octavia,  with  whom  he  was  very  much  in  love,  being 

716  by  nature  excessively  fond  of  women.  At  the  end  of  the  38 
winter  he  was  like  another  man.  He  changed  his  clothing, 
and  with  his  clothing  his  whole  appearance.  There  was 
straightway  a  crowd  around  his  doors  composed  of  lictors, 
army  officers,  guards,  and  all  things  that  inspire  terror 
and  awe.  Embassies  were  received  which  had  previously 
been  kept  waiting  by  his  orders,  lawsuits  were  decided, 
ships  were  launched,  and  all  other  preparations  for  the 
campaign  were  put  in  motion. 


Chapter  IX 

Peace  broken  between  Sextus  and  Octavius  —  Antony  returns  to  Brun- 
dusium — Defection  of  Menodorus  —  He  delivers  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica to  Octavius  —  Octavius  makes  war  against  Sextus  —  Sea-Fight 
at  Cumse  between  Menodorus  and  Menecrates  —  Menodorus  wounded 
and  Menecrates  killed  —  The  Fleet  of  Octavius  worsted  —  A  Second 
Victory  for  Pompeius  —  Octavius  driven  ashore  and  retreats  to  the 
Mountains 

77.  While  Antony  was  thus  occupied  the  treaty  existing 
beween  Octavius  and  Pompeius  was  broken  for  other  rea- 
sons, as  was  suspected,  than  those  avowed  by  Octavius, 
which  were  the  following:  Antony  had  ceded  Peloponnesus 
to  Pompeius  on  condition  that  the  tribute  then  due  from 
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716  the  Peloponnesians  should  either  be  given  over  at  once,  or  38 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  by  Pompeius  to  Antony,  or 
that  the  former  should  wait  till  the  collection  had  been  made. 
Pompeius  had  not  accepted  it  on  these  conditions.  He 
thought  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  with  the  amount 
of  tribute  then  clue.  Vexed,  as  Octavius  said,  whether  at 
this  state  of  things,  or  from  his  general  faithlessness,  or  his 
jealousy  because  the  others  had  large  armies,  or  because 
Menodorus  had  prompted  him  to  consider  the  agreement 
as  a  truce  rather  than  a  lasting  peace,  he  began  to  build 
ships,  and  recruit  crews,  and  once  harangued  his  soldiers, 
telling  them  they  must  be  prepared  for  everything.  Private 
robbery  again  infested  the  sea,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
relief  from  the  famine  among  the  Romans,  who  cried  out 
that  the  treaty  had  brought  no  deliverance  from  their  suffer- 
ings, but  only  a  fourth  partner  to  the  tyranny.  Octavius 
having  caught  certain  pirates  and  put  them  to  torture,  they 
said  that  Pompeius  had  sent  them  out,  and  Octavius  pro- 
claimed this  to  the  people  and  wrote  it  to  Pompeius  him- 
self, who  disavowed  it  and  made  a  counter  complaint 
respecting  the  Peloponnesus. 

78.  Those  of  the  nobility  who  were  still  with  Pompeius, 
seeing  him  always  under  the  influence  of  his  freedmen, 
bribed  some  of  them,  either  for  their  own  purposes  or  to 
gratify  Octavius,  to  incite  their  master  against  Menodorus, 
who  was  still  governing  Corsica  and  Sardinia.1  The  freed- 
men did  this  gladly,  because  they  were  envious  of  the  power 
of  Menodorus.  In  this  way  Pompeius  was  brought  to  an 
estrangement  with  Menodorus.  About  the  same  time 
Philadelphia,  a  freedman  of  Octavius,  made  a  voyage  to 
Menodorus  to  procure  corn,  and  Micylio,  the  closest  friend 
of  Menodorus,  visited  Octavius  to  arrange  for  the  desertion 
of  Menodorus.  The  latter  promised  to  hand  over  to  him 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  three  legions  of  soldiers,  and  a  large 
number  of  light-armed  troops.  Whether  this  was  the  work 
of  Philadelphia,  or  was  a  consequence  of  the  calumnies 
against  Menodorus,  which  Pompeius  had  listened  to,  Oc- 

1  e^orpvvtiv  eVl  Mrit'O^wpCji  Kvpvov  kcl\  2ap5"Ss  ert  &pxovn,  T0V 
§€<tw6tt]i>.  All  the  codices  except  one  omit  the  words  Kvpvov  Kal 
ZapSovs,  leaving  the  passage  hopeless.  Mendelssohn  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  the  true  reading  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
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716  tavius  accepted  the  offer,  not  immediately,  but  soon,  since  38 
he  considered  the  peace  broken  in  fact.  He  invited  Antony 
to  come  from  Athens  and  meet  him  at  Brundusium  on  an 
appointed  day,  in  order  to  take  counsel  with  him  about  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  war-ships  from  Ravenna 
and  an  army  from  Gaul,  and  the  remainder  of  his  appara- 
tus, rapidly  to  Brundusium  and  Puteoli,  intending  to  sail 
from  both  sides  of  Italy  to  Sicily  if  Antony  should  agree 
in  opinion  with  him. 

79.  Antony  came  at  the  appointed  day  with  a  small  es- 
cort, but  not  finding  Octavius  there  he  did  not  wait,  either 
because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  war,  considering  it  a 
violation  of  the  treaty,  or  because  he  observed  Octavius' 
great  preparations  (for  the  desire  to  be  the  sole  ruler  did 
not  permit  their  fears  to  slumber  at  any  time),  or  because 
he  was  alarmed  by  a  prodigy.  It  was  found  that  one  of 
the  guards  who  slept  around  his  tent  had  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  except  his  face  only,  as  though  this  had  been 
left  for  the  purpose  of  recognition,  and  that  he  had  uttered 
no  cry,  nor  did  any  of  those  who  were  asleep  with  him 
know  of  it.  The  Brundusians  said  that  a  wolf  had  been 
seen  just  before  daybreak  running  away  from  the  tents. 
Nevertheless  Antony  wrote  to  Octavius  not  to  violate  the 
treaty,  and  he  threatened  Menodorus  with  punishment  as 
his  own  fugitive  slave;  for  the  latter  had  been  the  slave  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  whose  property  Antony  had  bought  when 
it  was  sold  under  the  law  of  war. 

80.  Octavius  sent  officers  to  receive  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, which  Menodorus  turned  over  to  them.  He  strength- 
ened the  Italian  coast  with  numerous  towers  to  prevent 
Pompeius  from  raiding  it  again.  He  ordered  the  building 
of  new  triremes  at  Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  he  sent  for  a 
large  army  from  lllyria.  When  Menodorus  came  he  made 
the  latter  a  free  citizen  instead  of  a  freedman,  and  put  him 
in  command,  under  the  admiral  Calvisius,  of  the  ships 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  When  he  had  finished 
these  preparations  and  brought  together  a  still  larger  amount 
of  war  material  he  yet  delayed,  and  he  reproached  Antony 
for  not  waiting.  He  ordered  Cornificius  to  bring  with 
him  to  Tarentum  everything  that  was  now  in  readiness. 
While  Cornificius  was  making  the  voyage  a  storm  overtook 
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7i6him  which  destroyed  only  the  admiral's  ship,  which  had  38 
been  built  for  Octavius  himself.  This  was  considered  an 
omen  of  what  was  to  take  place.  As  the  belief  still  pre- 
vailed that  this  war  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  Octavius 
sought  to  dispel  the  suspicion.  He  wrote  to  the  city  and 
he  told  his  soldiers  that  Pompeius  had  violated  the  treaty 
by  encouraging  piracy,  that  the  pirates  had  confessed  this, 
that  Menodorus  had  revealed  the  whole  design,  and  that 
Antony  knew  it,  and  for  that  reason  had  refused  to  give  up 
the  Peloponnesus. 

81.  When  all  things  were  in  readiness  he  set  sail   for 
Sicily,  going  himself  from  Tarentum,  while  Calvisius,  with 

•  Sabinus  and  Menodorus,  sailed  from  Etruria.  The  infantry 
was  sent  on  the  march  to  Rhegium  and  great  haste  was  dis- 
played in  all  quarters.  Pompeius  had  scarcely  heard  of  the 
desertion  of  Menodorus  when  Octavius  was  already  moving 
against  him.  While  the  hostile  fleets  were  advancing  from 
both  sides,  he  awaited  the  attack  of  Octavius  at  Messana, 
and  ordered  his  freedman  Menecrates,  who  was  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  Menodorus,  to  advance  against  Calvisius 
and  Menodorus  with  a  large  fleet.  Menecrates  was  ob- 
served by  his  enemies  near  nightfall  on  the  open  sea.  They 
retired  into  the  bay  near  Cumae,  where  they  passed  the 
night,  Menecrates  proceeding  to  /Enaria.  At  daybreak 
they  drew  up  their  fleet,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  as  close 
to  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
breaking  through  it.  Menecrates  again  showed  himself, 
and  immediately  came  on  with  a  rush.  As  his  enemies 
would  not  advance  to  the  open  sea,  and  he  could  do  noth- 
ing of  importance  there,  he  made  a  charge  in  order  to 
drive  them  upon  the  land.  They  beached  their  ships  and 
fought  back  against  the  attacking  prows.  Menecrates  had 
the  opportunity  to  draw  off  and  renew  the  attack  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  bring  up  fresh  ships  by  turns,  while  the 
enemy  were  distressed  by  the  rocks,  on  which  they  had 
grounded,  and  by  the  inability  to  move.  They  were  like 
infantry  contending  against  sea  forces,  unable  either  to 
pursue  or  retreat. 

82.  In  this  situation  Menodorus  and  Menecrates  came 
in  sight  of  each  other;  and,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the 
fight,  drove  against  each  other  with  fury  and  shouting,  as 
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716  though  they  had  staked  the  issue  of  the  battle  on  this  en-  38 
counter,  whichever  should  be  the  victor.  Their  ships  came 
into  violent  collision  and  were  badly  damaged,  Menodorus 
losing  his  prow  and  Menecrates  his  oar-blades.  Grappling- 
irons  were  thrown  by  both,  and  the  ships,  being  fastened 
together,  could  no  longer  manoeuvre,  but  the  men,  as  in 
a  battle  on  land,  failed  not  in  deeds  of  valor.  Showers  of 
javelins,  stones,  and  arrows  were  discharged,  and  bridges 
for  boarding  were  thrown  from  one  ship  to  the  other.  As 
the  ship  of  Menodorus  was  higher  than  the  other  his  bridges 
made  a  better  passageway  for  his  daring  crew,  and  his  mis- 
siles were  more  effective  for  the  same  reason.  Many  men 
were  already  slain,  and  the  remainder  wounded,  when 
Menodorus  was  pierced  in  the  arm  with  a  dart,  which  was, 
however,  drawn  out.  Menecrates  was  struck  in  the  thigh 
with  a  Spanish  javelin,  made  wholly  of  iron  with  numerous 
barbs,  which  could  not  be  readily  extracted.  Although 
Menecrates  could  no  longer  take  part  in  the  fight,  he  re- 
mained there  all  the  same,  encouraging  the  others,  until 
his  ship  was  captured,  when  he  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  Menodorus  towed  the  captured  ship  to  the  land, 
but  was  able  to  do  nothing  more  himself. 

83.  This  took  place  on  the  left  wing  of  the  naval  fight. 
Calvisius  directed  his  course  from  the  right  to  the  left  and 
cut  off  some  of  Menecrates'  ships  from  the  main  body,  and 
when  they  fled  pursued  them  to  the  open  sea.  Demochares, 
who  was  a  fellow-freedman  of  Menecrates  and  his  lieuten- 
ant, fell  upon  the  remainder  of  Calvisius*  ships,  put  some 
of  them  to  flight,  broke  others  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and 
set  fire  to  them  after  the  crews  had  abandoned  them. 
Finally  Calvisius,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  led  back  his 
own  fleeing  ships  and  prevented  the  burning  of  any  more. 
As  night  was  approaching,  all  returned  to  their  former  sta- 
tion. Such  was  the  end  of  this  naval  fight,  in  which  the 
forces  of  Pompeius  had  much  the  best  of  it;  but  Demo- 
chares, grieving  over  the  death  of  Menecrates  as  the  great- 
est possible  defeat  (for  those  two,  Menecrates  and 
Menodorus,  had  been  the  foremost  of  Pompeius'  sea 
captains),  abandoned  everything1  and  sailed  for  Sicily  im- 

1  airavra  nedc\s  iic  x€lP^v:  abandoned  everything.  All  the  codices 
read  e*  Kepuv  {front  the  wings),  which,  being  nonsense,  led  to  much 
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Menecrates  and  one  ship,  but  his  whole  fleet. 

84.  Calvisius,  as  long  as  he  expected  that  Demochares 
would  renew  his  attack,  remained  at  his  station,  unable  to 
fight  in  the  open  sea,  for  his  best  ships  had  been  destroyed 
and  the  others  were  unfit  for  battle.  When  he  learned  that 
his  antagonist  had  gone  to  Sicily,  he  repaired  his  ships  and 
coasted  along  the  shore  exploring  the  bays.  Octavius,  in 
the  meantime,  proceeded  from  Tarentum  to  Rhegium,  with 
a  large  fleet  and  army,  and  near  Messana  came  up  with 
Pompeius,  who  had  forty  ships  only.  Octavius'  friends 
advised  him  to  improve  this  most  favorable  opportunity 
and  attack  Pompeius  with  his  great  fleet,  while  the  latter 
had  so  few  ships  and  before  the  rest  of  his  naval  force 
should  arrive.  He  did  not  follow  this  advice,  but  waited 
for  Calvisius,  saying  that  it  was  not  good  policy  to  run  a 
risk  when  he  was  expecting  reinforcements.  When  Demo- 
chares arrived  at  Messana,  Pompeius  appointed  him  and 
Apollophanes,  another  of  his  freedmen,  admirals  in  place 
of  Menodorus  and  Menecrates. 

85.  When  Octavius  heard  of  his  disaster  at  Cumas  he 
sailed  out  of  the  straits  to  meet  Calvisius.  After  accom- 
plishing the  greater  part  of  the  distance  and  while  he  was 
passing  Stylis1  and  turning  into  Scyllseum,  Pompeius  darted 
out  of  Messana  and  fell  upon  his  rear,  pushed  on  to  his 
front,  attacked  him  all  along  the  line,  and  challenged  him 
to  fight.  Although  beset  in  this  way,  Octavius'  fleet  did 
not  give  battle,  since  Octavius  did  not  permit  it,  either 
because  he  feared  to  fight  in  the  straits  or  because  he  ad- 
hered to  his  first  determination  not  to  fight  without  Cal- 
visius. He  gave  orders,  however,  that  all  should  hug  the 
shore,  cast  anchor,  and  defend  themselves  with  their  prows 
toward  the  enemy.  Demochares, by  setting  two  of  his  ships 
by  turns  against  one  of  the  enemy's,  threw  them  into  con- 
conjecture  in  the  learned  world.  Schweighauser  solved  the  difficulty 
by  striking  them  out,  and  marking  a  lacuna  at  that  place.  Tyrwhitt 
furnishes  a  happy  solution  (see  preface  to  the  Didot  edition)  by  sub- 
stituting xilpuv  for  KispGov,  so  that  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  "released 
his  hold  "  in  English. 

1  Schweighauser   gives   this   place    the    Latin   name    of    Columna 
Rhegina,  which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (III.  v.  5)   as  a  small  tower 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  at  the  strait  of  Sicily. 
VOL.  II  —  2  G 
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716  fusion.     They  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  against  each  38 
other,  and  began  to  fill  with  water.     And  so  these  ships  were 
lost,  like  those  at  Cumse,  without  striking  a  blow,  being 
stuck  fast  and  battered  by  the  enemy,  who  had  freedom  of 
movement  to  advance  and  retreat.1 

86.  Octavius  leaped  from  his  ship  upon  the  rocks  and 
pulled  out  of  the  water  those  who  swam  ashore,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  mountain  above.  However,  Cornificius 
and  the  other  generals  who  were  there,  encouraged  each 
other,  cut  loose  from  their  anchors  without  awaiting  or- 
ders, and  put  to  sea  against  the  enemy,  thinking  that  it  was 
better  to  be  conquered  fighting  than  to  fall  unresisting 
before  the  blows  of  their  assailants.  First,  with  wonderful 
audacity,  Cornificius  rammed  the  flag-ship  of  Demochares 
and  captured  it.  The  latter  leaped  upon  another  vessel. 
Then,  while  the  struggle  and  carnage  were  in  progress,  Cal- 
visius  and  Menodorus  hove  in  sight,  advancing  from  the 
open  sea,  although  they  had  not  been  observed  by  Octavius' 
men  either  from  the  land  or  the  water.  The  Pompeians, 
being  farther  out  at  sea,  beheld  them  first,  and,  when  they 
saw  them,  retreated,  for  darkness  was  approaching,  and, 
fatigued  as  they  were,  they  dared  not  encounter  fresh  men. 
This  conjuncture  happened  very  opportunely  for  those  who 
had  just  now  been  in  difficulties. 

87.  At  nightfall,  those  who  had  reached  the  shore  from 
the  ships  took  refuge  on  the  mountains  and  lighted  numer- 
ous fires  as  signals  to  those  who  were  still  on  the  sea,  and 
there  passed  the  night  without  food,  uncared  for,  and  in 
want  of  everything.  Octavius  fared  like  the  rest,  and 
moved  around  exhorting  them  to  endure  their  privations 
till  morning.     While  he  was  undergoing  these  hardships  it 

1  One  of  the  mishaps  to  which  ancient  manuscripts  were  exposed  is 
found  here.  Several  codices  add  to  this  sentence  the  words  ^/xeAA', 
iwel  ovStTtu  Kaitov  y  airwKeTo,  very  likely,  since  nothing  thai  is  bad  ever 
perishes.  Musgrave  stamped  it  as  erroneous.  Schweighauser  recog- 
nized it  as  an  iambic  verse  from  some  poet  whom  he  could  not  recall, 
and  inferred  that  somebody  had  written  it  on  the  margin  of  his  copy, 
and  that  the  next  copyist  had  embodied  it  in  the  text.  So  he  rejected 
it.  Nauck  points  out  the  original  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  (446). 
It  is  found  in  the  editio  princeps  of  Appian  and  in  the  Latin  versions 
of  both  Candidus  and  Geslen,  whose  attempts  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
text  are  ingenious  hut  futile. 
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716  was  not  known  that  Calvisius  had  arrived,  nor  could  any-  38 
thing  needful  be  obtained  from  the  ships  in  their  wrecked 
condition.  But  good  luck  came  to  them  from  another 
quarter.  The  thirteenth  legion  was  approaching  by  way  of 
the  mountains,  and,  learning  of  the  disaster  and  judging  of 
the  road  by  the  fire,  they  made  their  way  through  the  crags. 
They  found  their  commander,  and  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  him,  suffering  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food, 
and  ministered  to  them,  dividing  the  work,  some  caring 
for  some,  others  for  others.  The  centurions  brought  their 
commander  into  an  improvised  tent,  as  none  of  his  body- 
servants  were  present,  these  having  been  dispersed  in  the 
darkness  and  disorder.  He  sent  messengers  in  all  direc- 
tions forthwith,  to  announce  that  he  was  safe,  and  he 
learned  that  Calvisius  had  arrived  with  the  vanguard  of  his 
fleet;  and,  in  view  of  these  two  helpful  and  unexpected 
events,  he  allowed  himself  some  rest. 


Chapter  X 

Terrible  Storm  in  the  Straits  of  Sicily  —  Destruction  of  Octavius'  Fleet 
—  Great  loss  of  Life  —  Octavius  retreats  to  Vibo  —  Pompeius  does 
not  pursue  —  Octavius  appeals  to  Antony  for  Aid  —  Antony  comes  to 
his  Assistance  with  Three  Hundred  Ships  —  Meeting  of  Octavius 
and  Antony  —  Antony  returns  to  his  Parthian  Expedition  —  Meno- 
dorus  deserts  to  Pompeius 

88.  The  next  morning,  when  Octavius  looked  out  upon 
the  water,  he  beheld  some  of  his  ships  burned,  others  partly 
burned,  others  still  burning,  and  others  broken  in  pieces; 
and  the  sea  filled  with  sails,  rudders,  and  furniture,  while, 
of  the  ships  that  were  saved,  the  greater  part  were  damaged. 
Having  ranged  the  fleet  of  Calvisius  in  front,  he  made  re- 
pairs on  those  of  his  vessels  that  most  needed  them,  turning 
them  on  their  sides,1  the  enemy  meantime  remaining  quiet, 

1  ewtiTKtvafe  to.  eiretyovTa  tS>v  ffKoupaiv  TrAayidaas.  Schweighauser's 
Latin  version  renders  this  :  "  He  repaired  those  which  especially  re- 
quired attention,  sailing  in  the  meantime  near  the  shore  on  an  oblique 
course."  Yet  in  a  note  on  this  passage  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
nAayiouras  means,  not  sailing  obliquely,  but  turning  the  ships  on  their 
sides  —  a  more  rational  method  of  making  repairs.  The  Didot  edition 
adheres  to  the  former  rendering. 
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716  either  because  they  feared  Calvisius,  or  because  they  had  38 
decided  to  attack  again  in  the  open  sea.  Thus  they  re- 
mained on -either  side  until  midday,  when  a  south  wind 
burst  upon  them,  raising  violent  billows  in  that  surging  and 
confined  channel.  Pompeius  was  then  inside  the  harbor  of 
Messana.  The  ships  of  Octavius  were  again  shattered  on 
the  rough  and  inhospitable  coast,  dashing  against  the  rocks 
and  against  each  other,  for,  as  they  were  not  fully  manned, 
they  were  not  under  good  control. 

89.  Menodorus,  apprehending  that  this  rising  storm 
would  increase  in  violence,  moved  farther  seaward  and  rode 
at  anchor  where,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water,  the 
waves  were  less  boisterous;  and  even  here  he  had  recourse 
to  hard  rowing  to  avoid  being  driven  ashore.  Some  of  the 
others  followed  his  example,  but  most  of  them,  thinking 
that  the  wind  would  soon  subside,  as  it  usually  did  in 
the  springtime,  moored  themselves  with  anchors  on  either 
side,  landward  and  seaward,  and  thrust  out  poles  to  prevent 
collisions  with  each  other.  As  the  wind  grew  more  violent 
everything  was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  ships  collided, 
broke  their  anchors,  and  were  upset  on  the  shore  one  after 
another.  Cries  of  alarm  and  groans  of  pain  were  mingled 
together,  and  exhortations  that  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Orders 
could  not  be  heard.  There  was  no  distinction  between 
pilot  and  common  sailor.  Knowledge  and  authority  were 
alike  unavailing.  The  same  destruction  awaited  those  in 
the  ships  and  those  who  fell  overboard,  the  latter  being 
crushed  by  wind,  waves,  and  floating  timber.  The  sea  was 
full  of  sails,  spars,  and  men,  living  and  dead.  Those  who 
sought  to  escape  by  swimming  to  land  were  dashed  against 
the  rocks  by  the  surf.  When  the  convulsion  seized  the 
water,1  as  is  usual  in  that  strait,  they  were  terrified,  being 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  then  their  vessels  were  whirled 
around  and  dashed  against  each  other  worse  than  ever.  As 
night  came  on  the  wind  increased  in  fury,  so  that  they  per- 
ished no  longer  in  the  light  but  in  the  darkness. 

90.  Groans  were  heard  throughout  the  entire  night,  and 
the  cries  of  men  running  along  the  shore  and  calling  their 
friends  and  relatives  upon  the  sea  by  name,  and  mourning 

1  'Hs  5e  ical  rh  a-ivda/Aa.  ttjv  6a.Ka<T(ra.v  tKapfiavtv.  This  refers  to  the 
whirlpool  at  Charybdis. 
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716  for  them  as  lost  when  they  could  hear  no  responses;  and  38 
anon  the  cries  of  others  lifting  their  heads  above  the  waves 
and  beseeching  aid  from  those  on  shore.  Nothing  could 
be  done  on  either  land  or  water.  Not  only  was  the  sea  in- 
exorable to  those  engulfed  in  it,  as  well  as  to  those  still  in 
the  ships,  but  the  danger  from  the  storm  was  almost  as 
great  on  land,  lest  the  surf  should  dash  them  against  the 
rocks.  So  distressed  were  they  by  this  unexampled  tempest 
that  those  who  were  nearest  the  land  feared  the  land,  yet 
could  not  get  sufficient  offing  to  avoid  collision  with  each 
other,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  place  and  its  naturally  diffi- 
cult outlet,  together  with  the  force  of  the  waves,  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  wind,  caused  by  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  the  whirlpool  of  the  deep,  holding  everything  in  its 
grasp,  allowed  neither  tarrying  nor  escape.  The  darkness 
of  a  very  black  night  added  to  their  distress.  And  so  they 
perished,  no  longer  even  seeing  each  other,  some  uttering 
confused  cries,  others  yielding  in  silence,  accepting  their 
doom,  some  even  hastening  it,  believing  that  they  were 
utterly  lost.  The  disaster  so  far  surpassed  their  experience 
that  it  bereft  them  of  the  hope  of  saving  themselves  even 
by  chance.  Finally,  at  the  approach  of  daylight,  the  wind 
suddenly  relaxed  its  force,  and  after  sunrise  wholly  died 
away;  yet  even  then,  although  the  storm  had  ceased,  the 
surges  rolled  a  long  time.  The  fury  of  the  tempest  sur- 
passed the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  was  al- 
together unexampled,  and  the  greater  part  of  Octavius' 
ships  and  men  were  destroyed  by  it. 

91.  Octavius,  who  had  lost  heavily  in  the  battle  the  pre- 
vious day  and  had  sustained  two  severe  calamities  together, 
took  the  road  in  haste  to  Vibo  that  same  night,  by  way  of 
the  mountains,  being  unable  to  repair  this  disaster,  for 
which  there  was  no  help  at  hand.  He  wrote  to  all  his 
friends  and  generals  to  be  on  the  alert  lest  a  plot  should  be 
formed  against  him  here  or  there,  as  is  liable  to  be  the  case 
when  adversity  comes.  He  despatched  the  infantry  he  had 
with  him  to  all  points  on  the  Italian  coast,  lest  Pompeius 
should  be  emboldened  by  his  good  luck  even  to  invade  the 
mainland.  But  the  latter  had  no  thought  of  an  expedition 
by  land.  He  did  not  even  attack  the  ships  that  were  left  from 
the  wreck,  nor  those  that  went  away  after  the  storm  had 
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?i6  subsided.  On  the  contrary,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  38 
enemy  while  they  were  tying  their  ships  together  with  ropes 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  sailing  with  a  favorable  wind  to 
Vibo.  He  neglected  them  either  because  he  thought  that 
the  disaster  was  all-sufficient  for  him,  or  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  follow  up  a  victory,  or,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  because  he  was  altogether  inefficient  in  attack 
and  cared  only  to  defend  himself  against  assailants. 

92.  Less  than  half  of  Octavius'  ships  were  saved,  and 
these  badly  damaged.  He  left  certain  officers  in  charge  of 
them  and  proceeded  to  Campania  much  cast  down,  for  he 
had  no  other  ships  and  he  needed  many;  nor  did  he  have 
time  to  build  them,  pressed  as  he  was  by  the  famine  and 
by  the  people,  who  were  again  harassing  him  about  a  new 
treaty  and  mocking  at  the  war  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
old  one.  He  needed  money,  but  had  none.  The  Romans 
were  not  paying  the  taxes,  nor  would  they  allow  the  use  of 
the  revenues  that  he  had  devised.  But  he  was  always 
clever  at  discovering  what  was  for  his  advantage.     He  sent 

717  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  change  the  mind  of  the  latter  re-  37 
specting  the  things  about  which  they  had  lately  had  some 
bickering,  and  to  bring  him  to  an  alliance.  If  Maecenas 
should  not  succeed,  he  intended  to  embark  his  infantry  on 
merchant  vesels,  cross  over  to  Sicily,  abandon  the  sea,  and 
wage  war  on  land.  While  in  this  state  of  dejection  the 
news  reached  him  that  Antony  had  agreed  to  the  alliance, 
and  he  heard  of  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Gauls  of  Aqui- 
tania,  gained  under  the  leadership  of  Agrippa.  His  friends 
and  certain  cities  also  promised  him  ships,  and  built  them. 
Accordingly,  Octavius  cast  off  his  despondency,  and  made 
more  formidable  preparations  than  his  previous  ones. 

718  93.  At  the  beginning  of  spring,  Antony  set  sail  from  36 
Athens  to  Tarentum  with  300  ships  to  assist  Octavius  as  he 
had  promised.  But  the  latter  had  changed  his  mind  and 
postponed  his  movement  until  his  own  ships  should  be  fin- 
ished. When  called  upon  again  and  told  that  Antony's 
forces  were  ready  and  sufficient,  he  advanced  other  reasons 
for  delay.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  again  offended  with 
Antony  about  something,  or  that  he  disdained  his  assistance 
because  his  own  resources  were  abundant.  Antony  was 
vexed,  but  he  remained,  nevertheless,  and  communicated 
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718  with  Octavius  again,  because  the  expense  of  his  fleet  was  36 
burdensome.  Moreover,  he  needed  Italian  soldiers  for  his 
war  against  the  Parthians,  and  he  contemplated  exchanging 
his  fleet  for  a  part  of  Octavius'  army ;  for,  although  it  was 
provided  in  their  treaty  that  each  of  them  might  recruit 
soldiers  in  Italy,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  do  so  when 
Italy  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Octavius.  Accordingly,  Octa- 
via  betook  herself  to  her  brother  to  act  as  mediator  between 
them.  Octavius  complained  that  he  had  been  abandoned 
by  Antony  when  he  was  overtaken  by  danger  in  the  straits. 
She  replied  that  that  had  been  explained  through  Maecenas. 
Octavius  said  that  Antony  had  sent  his  freedman  Callias  to 
Lepidus  in  Africa  to  induce  the  latter  to  make  an  alliance 
against  him.  She  replied  that  she  knew  that  Callias  had 
been  sent  to  make  arrangements  about  a  marriage,  because 
Antony  desired,  before  setting  out  on  his  Parthian  expe- 
dition, to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  Lepidus,  as  had 
been  agreed.  After  Octavia  had  made  this  statement  An- 
tony sent  Callias  to  Octavius  with  permission  to  put  him  to 
torture  [in  order  to  learn  the  truth].  Octavius  would  not 
receive  him,  but  said  that  he  would  go  and  have  an  inter- 
view with  Antony  between  Metapontum  and  Tarentum,  at 
a  place  where  there  is  a  river  of  the  latter  name  between 
them.1 

94.  They  both  chanced  to  reach  the  river  at  the  same 
time.  Antony  sprang  down  from  his  chariot  and  leaped 
alone  into  one  of  the  skiffs  moored  near  by,  and  rowed 
toward  Octavius,  showing  confidence  in  him  as  a  friend. 
When  Octavius  saw  this  he  followed  the  example.  So  they 
met  in  the  stream  and  contended  with  each  other  which  of 
them  should  disembark  on  the  other's  bank.  Octavius 
prevailed  because  he  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Octavia 
at  Tarentum.  He  took  a  seat  with  Antony  in  the  latter's 
chariot,  and  proceeded  to  his  lodgings  at  Tarentum  unpro- 
tected, and  passed  the  night  there  without  guards.  On  the 
following  day  Antony  made  the  same  exhibition  of  trust. 
Thus  they  were  continually  changing  from  suspicion  born 
of  rivalry  to  confidence  due  to  their  mutual  needs. 

95.  However,  Octavius  postponed  his  expedition  against 

1  The  river  Taras. 
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718  Pompeius  till  the  following  year.  On  account  of  the  Par-  36 
thian  war  Antony  was  not  able  to  wait.  Nevertheless,  they 
made  an  exchange  with  each  other,  Antony  giving  to  Octa- 
vius  120  ships,  which  he  sent  at  once  and  delivered  at 
Tarentum,  in  return  for  which  Octavius  promised  to  send 
him  20,000  Italian  legionaries.  Octavia,  begging  the  favor 
from  Antony,  made  her  brother  a  present  of  ten  three- 
banked  phaseli  —  a  combination  of  war-ship  and  merchant 
vessel  —  and  Octavius  gave  her  in  return  1000  picked  men 
as  a  body-guard,  to  be  selected  by  Antony.  As  the  term 
of  the  triumvirate  voted  to  them  was  about  expiring,  they 
renewed  it  for  five  years  without  again  asking  the  people. 
And  so  they  separated,  Antony  proceeding  straightway  to 
Syria  and  leaving  Octavia  with  her  brother,  and  also  a 
daughter  already  born  to  them. 

96.  But  Menodorus,  —  either  because  he  was  an  habitual 
traitor,  or  because  he  feared  the  former  threat  of  Antony, 
who  had  said  that  he  would  punish  him  as  a  rebellious  slave, 
or  because  he  had  received  less  consideration  than  he  had 
expected,  or  because  the  other  freedmen  of  Pompeius  were 
continually  reproaching  him  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  mas- 
ter and  urging  him  to  return,  —  now  that  Menecrates  was 
dead,  asked  forgiveness,  and,  having  obtained  it,  deserted 
to  Pompeius  with  seven  ships,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Octavius'  admiral,  Calvisius.  For  this  reason  Octavius 
dismissed  the  latter  from  his  command  and  appointed 
Agrippa  in  his  place.  When  the  fleet  was  ready,  Octavius 
performed  a  lustration  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
Altars  were  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  mul- 
titude were  ranged  around  them  in  ships,  observing  the 
most  profound  silence.  The  priests  who  performed  the 
ceremony  offered  the  sacrifice  while  standing  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  carried  the  expiatory  offerings  in  skiffs  three 
times  around  the  fleet,  the  general  sailing  with  them,  be- 
seeching the  gods  to  turn  the  bad  omens  against  the  victims 
instead  of  the  fleet.  Then,  dividing  the  entrails,  they  cast 
a  part  of  them  into  the  sea,  and  put  the  remainder  on  the 
altars  and  burned  them,  while  the  multitude  chanted  in 
unison.  In  this  way  the  Romans  perform  lustrations  of  the 
fleet. 
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718  97.  It  was  intended  that  Octavius  should  set  sail  from  36 
Puteoli,  Lepidus  from  Africa,  and  Taurus  from  Tarentum, 
to  Sicily,  in  order  to  surround  the  enemy  at  once,  from 
the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south.  The  day  of  Octavius' 
sailing  had  been  previously  communicated  to  all.  It  was 
the  tenth  day  after  the  summer  solstice.  This,  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  was  the  calends  of  the  month  which,  in 
honor  of  the  first  Caesar,  they  call  July  instead  of  Quintilis. 
Octavius  fixed  on  this  day,  perhaps  because  he  considered 
it  propitious  on  account  of  his  father,  who  was  always  vic- 
torious. Pompeius  stationed  Plennius  at  Lilybaeum  with 
one  legion  and  a  considerable  body  of  light-armed  troops, 
to  oppose  Lepidus.  He  guarded  the  whole  coast  of  Sicily, 
both  east  and  west,  and  especially  the  islands  of  Lipara 
and  Cossyra,  lest  they  should  become  convenient  harbors 
and  naval  stations  for  Octavius  and  Lepidus  against  Sicily. 
The  best  part  of  his  naval  force  he  kept  together  at  Messana 
watching  its  chances.  In  this  way  they  made  their  prepa- 
rations on  either  side. 

98.  When  the  calends  came  they  all  set  sail  at  daybreak, 
Lepidus  from  Africa  with  1000  ships  of  burden,  seventy 
war  vessels,  twelve  legions  of  soldiers,  500  Numidian  horse, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  apparatus;  Taurus  from  Tarentum 
with  only  102  of  the  130  ships  that  Antony  had  left,  since 
the  oarsmen  of  the  remainder  had  perished  during  the 
winter.  Octavius  sailed  from  Puteoli,  offering  sacrifices 
and  pouring  out  libations  from  the  admiral's  ship  into  the 
water  to  the  propitious  winds,  and  to  Neptune,  the 
guardian,  and  to  the  tranquil  sea,  that  they  should  be 
his  assistants  against  his  father's  enemies.  Certain  ships 
sent  in  advance  made  examination  of  the  bays,  and  Appius 
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718  with  a  large  squadron  followed  as  a  rear  guard.  On  the  36 
third  day  after  their  departure  a  south  wind  blew  with  vio- 
lence and  capsized  a  large  number  of  ships  of  burden  be- 
longing to  Lepidus.  Nevertheless,  he  reached  the  Sicilian 
coast,  laid  siege  to  Plennius  in  Lilybseum,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  some  towns  by  persuasion  and  others  by  force. 
When  the  wind  began  to  blow  Taurus  returned  to  Tarentum. 
While  Appius  was  doubling  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
some  of  his  ships  were  shattered  against  the  rocks,  others 
ran  with  violence  on  the  shoals,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed, 
not  without  injury.  At  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  Octa- 
vius  took  refuge  in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Elea,  except  one 
six-banked  ship,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  promontory. 
The  south  wind  was  succeeded  by  a  southwester,  which 
threw  the  bay  into  commotion,  as  it  opened  toward  the  west. 
It  was  impossible  to  sail  out  of  the  bay  with  the  wind  still 
ahead,  nor  could  the  ships  be  held  by  oars  or  anchors. 
They  crashed  against  each  other  or  against  the  rocks,  and 
the  confusion  became  worse  confounded  by  night. 

99.  When  the  tempest  had  subsided,  Octavius  buried  the 
dead,  cared  for  the  wounded,  clothed  those  who  had  swum 
ashore  and  furnished  them  with  new  weapons,  and  repaired 
his  whole  fleet  with  the  means  at  his  command.  Six  of 
his  heavy  ships,  twenty-six  lighter  ones,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  liburnicas  had  been  destroyed.  He  was  likely 
to  consume  nearly  thirty  days  in  these  repairs:  and  now 
the  end  of  summer  was  approaching,  for  which  reason  he 
deemed  it  best  to  postpone  the  war  till  the  following  sum- 
mer, but  as  the  people  were  suffering  from  scarcity  he  drew 
his  ships  upon  the  land  and  made  his  preparations  rapidly, 
and  sent  the  crews  of  the  ships  that  he  had  lost  to  fill  the 
empty  ones  in  the  fleet  of  Taurus.  In  anticipation  of  more 
serious  misfortune  he  sent  Maecenas  to  Rome  on  account  of 
those  who  were  still  under  the  spell  of  the  memory  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  for  the  fame  of  that  man  had  not  yet  lost  its 
influence  over  them.  Octavius  himself  visited  the  new 
colonies  throughout  Italy  and  dispelled  their  fears,  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  recent  events.  He  also  went  to 
Tarentum  and  inspected  the  naval  force  under  Taurus. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Vibo,  where  he  encouraged  his 
infantry    and    hastened    the    preparations    of    his    fleet, 
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718  the  time  for  his  second  invasion  of  Sicily  being  near  at  36 
hand. 

100.  Pompeius  did  not  deign  to  seize  the  fine  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  him  by  so  many  shipwrecks.  He 
merely  offered  sacrifice  to  the  sea  and  to  Neptune,  assum- 
ing to  call  himself  their  son,  and  persuading  himself  that 
it  was  not  without  the  special  act  of  Providence  that  his 
enemies  had  been  twice  overwhelmed  in  this  way  in  the 
summer  months.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  much  puffed  up 
by  these  circumstances  that  he  exchanged  the  purple  cloak 
customary  to  Roman  commanders  for  a  dark  blue  one,  to 
signify  that  he  was  the  adopted  son  of  Neptune.  He  hoped 
that  Octavius  would  now  desist  from  his  undertaking,  but 
when  he  learned  that  the  latter  was  building  ships  and  was 
about  to  renew  the  expedition  against  him  that  summer,  he 
became  alarmed  at  finding  himself  at  war  with  a  man  of 
such  indomitable  spirit  and  such  formidable  preparations. 
He  sent  Menodorus,  with  the  seven  ships  he  had  brought, 
to  reconnoitre  the  dockyards  of  Octavius  and  to  do  what- 
ever damage  he  could.  Menodorus  had  been  vexed  for 
some  time  past  because  the  naval  command  had  not  been 
given  to  him,  and  he  now  perceived  that  he  was  intrusted 
with  only  the  ships  that  he  had  brought,  because  he  was 
under  suspicion.     So  he  plotted  a  new  desertion. 

101.  Conceiving  that,  however  matters  might  turn  out, 
he  should  first  signalize  himself  by  some  act  of  valor,  he 
distributed  among  his  companions  all  the  gold  he  had,  and 
sailed,  by  rowing  three  days,  accomplishing  a  distance  of 
1500  stades,  and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt,  unperceived,  on 
the  vessels  that  were  guarding  Octavius'  shipyards,  and 
darted  away  to  an  unseen  place  carrying  off  the  guard-ships 
by  twos  and  threes.  He  also  sunk,  or  captured,  or  burned 
some  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  corn,  that  were  moored 
there  or  sailing  along  the  coast.  Everything  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  this  raid  of  Menodorus,  both  Octavius 
and  Agrippa  being  absent.  The  latter  had  gone  away  to 
procure  timber.  In  a  spirit  of  bravado  Menodorus  ran  his 
ship  upon  the  soft  ground,  voluntarily  and  contemptuously, 
and  pretended  to  be  stuck  in  the  mud,  until  his  enemies 
dashed  down  from  the  mountains  as  to  a  certain  prey,  when 
he  backed  away,  laughing,  and  left  the  soldiers  of  Octavius 
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718  the  victims  of  both  chagrin  and  astonishment.     When  he  36 
had  sufficiently  shown  what  he  was  capable  of,  as  enemy 
or   friend,   he   dismissed  a  senator  whom   he   had   taken 
prisoner,  named   Rebillus,  having   a  view  already  to  the 
future. 

102.  During  his  former  desertion  he  had  been  a  friend 
of  Mindius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Octavius, 
and  he  now  told  his  own  men  that  Mindius  had  the  inten- 
tion of  betraying  his  party  and  deserting  to  that  of  Pom- 
peius.  Then  he  drew  near  to  the  enemy  and  invited 
Mindius  to  go  with  him  to  a  small  island  in  order  to  have 
a  conference.  When  the  latter  came,  and  there  was  nobody 
else  within  earshot,  Menodorus  said  that  he  had  gone  back 
to  Pompeius  because  he  was  ill-treated  by  the  admiral  of 
those  days,  Calvisius,  but  that  since  Agrippa  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  he  would  come  back  to 
Octavius,  who  had  done  him  no  wrong,  if  Mindius  would 
bring  him  a  safe-conduct  from  Messala,  who  was  command- 
ing in  Agrippa' s  absence.  He  said  that  on  his  return  he 
would  make  amends  for  his  fault  by  brilliant  exploits,  but 
that  until  the  safe-conduct  arrived  he  should  be  obliged  to 
harass  the  forces  of  Octavius  as  before  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion;  and  this  he  did.  Messala  hesitated  on  account 
of  the  baseness  of  the  transaction,  but  he  nevertheless 
yielded,  either  because  he  considered  such  things  neces- 
sary in  war,  or  because  he  had  learned  beforehand,  or 
conjectured,  the  mind  of  Octavius.  Menodorus  at  once 
deserted,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  Octavius,  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet  and  begged  that  he  would  pardon  him 
without  asking  for  the  reasons  for  his  flight.  Octavius 
conceded  his  safety  on  account  of  the  pledges  made,  but 
had  him  secretly  watched.  He  dismissed  the  captains 
of  his  triremes  and  allowed  them  to  go  wherever  they 
pleased. 

103.  When  the  fleet  was  ready  Octavius  set  sail  again. 
He  landed  at  Vibo  and  ordered  Messala,  who  had  two 
legions  of  infantry,  to  cross  over  to  Sicily,  join  the  army  of 
Lepidus,  pass  through  to  the  bay  in  front  of  Tauromenium, 
and  station  himself  there.  He  sent  three  legions  to  Stylis 
and  the  extremity  of  the  straits,  to  await  events.  He  or- 
dered Taurus  to  sail  around  from  Tarentum  to  Mount  Scy- 
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718  lacium,  which  is  opposite  Tauromenium.1  Taurus  did  so,  36 
having  prepared  himself  for  fighting  as  well  as  for  rowing. 
His  infantry  kept  even  pace  with  him,  the  cavalry  recon- 
noitring by  land  and  the  liburnicas  by  sea.  While  he  was 
making  this  movement  Octavius,  who  had  advanced  from 
Vibo,  made  his  appearance  near  Scylacium,  and,  after 
giving  his  approval  to  the  good  order  of  the  forces,  returned 
to  Vibo.  Pompeius,  as  I  have  already  said,  guarded  all  the 
landing-places  on  the  island  and  retained  his  fleet  at  Mes- 
sana,  in  order  to  send  aid  where  it  might  be  needed. 

104.  Such  were  the  preparations  of  Octavius  and  Pom- 
peius in  this  quarter.  Meanwhile  four  more  legions  were 
en  route  to  Lepidus  from  Africa  in  merchant  ships,  being 
the  remainder  of  his  army.  Papias,  one  of  Pompeius'  cap- 
tains, threw  himself  in  their  way  on  the  sea,  and,  after  they 
had  received  him  as  a  friend  (for  they  thought  that  these 
were  ships  sent  by  Lepidus  to  meet  them),  destroyed  them. 
Some  ships  were  despatched  by  Lepidus  later,  and  when 
these  were  approaching,  the  merchant  ships  that  had  es- 
caped mistook  them  for  other  enemies  and  fled.  So  some 
of  them  were  burned,  some  captured,  some  upset,  and  the 
rest  returned  to  Africa.  Two  legions  perished  in  the  sea, 
or,  if  any  of  them  could  swim,  Tisienus,  the  lieutenant  of 
Pompeius,  slew  them  when  they  reached  the  land.  The 
other  legions  reembarked  and  joined  Lepidus,  some  sooner 
and  some  later.     Papias  sailed  back  to  Pompeius. 

105.  Octavius  crossed  from  Vibo  with  his  whole  fleet  to 
Strongyle,2  one  of  the  five  ^lolian  islands,  having  made  a 
reconnoissance  of  the  sea  beforehand.  Seeing  large  forces 
in  front  of  him  on  the  Sicilian  shore  at  Pelorum,  Mylse, 
and  Tyndaris,  he  conjectured  that  Pompeius  himself  was 
there.  So  he  left  Agrippa  in  command  and  returned  again 
to  Vibo,  and  thence  hastened  with  Messala  and  three  legions 
to  the  camp  of  Taurus,  intending  to  seize  Tauromenium 
while  Pompeius  was  still  absent,  and  thus  threaten  him  on 
two  sides  at  once.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Agrippa 
moved  forward  from  Strongyle  to  the  island  of  Hiera,  and 
as  Pompeius'  garrison  made  no  resistance  he  occupied  it 

1  The  geography  here  is  in  confusion.  Mount  Scylacium  is  not 
opposite  Tauromenium.     Mendelssohn  considers  the  text  corrupt. 

2  The  modern  Stromboli. 
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718  and  intended  on  the  following  day  to  attack,  at  Mylse,  36 
Demochares,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius,  who  had  forty 
ships.  Pompeius  observed  the  menacing  attitude  of 
Agrippa,  and  sent  to  Demochares  from  Messana  forty-five 
ships,  under  the  command  of  his  freedman  Apollophanes, 
and  followed  in  person  with  seventy  others. 

106.  Agrippa,  with  half  of  his  ships,  sailed  out  of  Hiera 
before  daylight  in  order  to  have  a  naval  engagement  with 
Papias '  only.  When  he  saw  the  fleet  of  Apollophanes  also, 
and  seventy  ships  on  the  other  wing,  he  sent  word  to  Octa- 
vius  at  once  that  Pompeius  was  at  Mylae  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  naval  forces.  Then  he  placed  himself  with  his 
heavy  ships  in  the  centre,  and  summoned  the  remainder  of 
his  fleet  from  Hiera  in  all  haste.  The  preparations  on  both 
sides  were  superb.  The  ships  had  towers  on  both  stem  and 
stern.  When  the  usual  exhortation  had  been  given  and  the 
standards  raised,  they  rushed  against  each  other,  some 
coming  bow  on,  others  making  flank  attacks,  the  shouts  of 
the  men  and  the  spray  from  the  ships  adding  terror  to  the 
scene.  The  Pompeian  ships  were  shorter  and  lighter,  and 
better  adapted  to  blockading  and  darting  about.  Those 
of  Octavius  were  larger  and  heavier,  and,  consequently, 
slower,  yet  stronger  to  give  blows  and  not  so  easily  damaged. 
The  Pompeian  crews  were  better  sailors  than  those  of  Octa- 
vius, but  the  latter  were  stronger.  Accordingly,  the  former 
excelled  not  so  much  in  close  fighting  as  in  the  nimbleness 
of  their  movements,  in  breaking  oar  blades  and  rudders, 
cutting  off  oar  handles,  or  separating  the  enemy's  ships  en- 
tirely, doing  them  no  less  harm  than  by  ramming.  Those 
of  Octavius  sought  to  cut  down  with  their  beaks  the  hostile 
ships,  which  were  smaller  in  size,  or  shatter  them,  or  break 
through  them.  When  they  came  to  close  quarters,  being 
higher,  they  could  hurl  missiles  down  upon  the  enemy,  and 
more  easily  throw  the  corvus2  and  the  grappling-irons. 
The  Pompeians,  whenever  they  were  overpowered  in  this 

1  This  is  evidently  a  copyist's  mistake  for  Demochares.  The  pre- 
ceding section  says  that  Demochares  was  in  Agrippa's  front,  and  Dion 
Cassius  (xlix.  2)  tells  us  that  the  battle  that  took  place  here  was  between 
Agrippa  and  Demochares.  Suetonius  {Aug.  16)  adds  the  name  of 
Apollophanes. 

-  The  corvus  was  a  framework  with  a  hook  at  its  extremity.     It  was 
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7:8  manner,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  were  picked  up  by  their  36 
small  boats,  which  were  hovering  around  for  this  purpose. 

107.  Agrippa  bore  down  directly  upon  Papias  and  struck 
his  ship  under  the  bow,  shattering  it  and  breaking  a  hole 
in  the  keel.  The  men  in  the  towers  were  shaken  down, 
the  water  rushed  into  the  ship,  and  all  the  oarsmen  on  the 
lower  benches  were  cut  off.  The  others  broke  through  the 
deck  and  escaped  by  swimming.  Papias  escaped  to  a  ship 
alongside  of  his  own,  and  returned  to  the  battle.  Pom- 
peius,  who  observed  from  a  mountain  that  his  ships  were 
making  little  headway,  and  that  whenever  they  came  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy  they  were  denuded  of  fight- 
ing men,  and  that  reinforcements  were  coming  to  Agrippa 
from  Hiera,  gave  the  signal  to  retire  in  good  order.  This 
they  did,  advancing  and  retreating  little  by  little.  Agrippa 
continued  to  bear  down  upon  them,  and  they  took  refuge, 
not  on  the  beach,  but  among  the  shoals  formed  in  the  sea 
by  river  deposits. 

108.  Agrippa' s  pilots  prevented  him  from  running  his 
large  ships  on  the  shoals.  He  cast  anchor  in  the  open  sea, 
intending  to  blockade  the  enemy  and  to  fight  a  battle  by 
night  if  necessary;  but  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  rashness  and  not  to  wear  out  his  soldiers 
with  excessive  toil  and  want  of  sleep,  and  not  to  trust  to 
that  tempestuous  sea.  So  in  the  evening  he  reluctantly 
withdrew.  The  Pompeians  made  sail  to  their  harbors, 
having  lost  thirty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  five  of  the 
enemy's,  and  having  inflicted  considerable  other  damage 
and  suffered  as  much  in  return.  Pompeius  praised  his 
own  men  because  they  had  resisted  such  formidable  ves- 
sels, saying  they  had  fought  against  walls  rather  than 
against  ships;  and  he  rewarded  them  as  though  they  had 
been  victorious.  He  encouraged  them  to  believe  that, 
as  they  were  lighter,  they  would  prevail  over  the  enemy 
in  the  straits  on  account  of  the  current.  He  said  also 
that  he  would  make  some  addition  to  the  height  of  his 
ships.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  naval  battle  at  Mylae 
between  Agrippa  and  Papias. 

carried  in  an  upright  position  on  the  prow  and  worked  by  a  hinge  at 
the  bottom,  and  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  grappling-irons, 
to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  enemy's  ships. 
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718  109.  Pompeius  suspected  that  Octavius  had  gone  to  the  36 
camp  of  Taurus  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Tauromenium, 
which  was  the  fact.  So,  directly  after  supper,  he  sailed  to 
Messana,  leaving  a  part  of  his  forces  at  Mylae  so  that 
Agrippa  might  think  that  he  was  still  there.  Agrippa,  as 
soon  as  his  army  was  sufficiently  rested,  bestirred  himself 
and  set  sail  for  Tyndaris,  which  had  offered  to  surrender. 
He  entered  the  town,  but  the  garrison  fought  valiantly  and 
drove  him  out.  Some  other  towns  espoused  his  cause  and 
received  his  garrisons,  and  he  returned  that  evening.  In 
the  meantime,  Octavius  had  sailed  from  Scylacium  to  Leu- 
copetra,1  having  learned  for  a  certainty  that  Pompeius  had 
gone  from  Messana  to  Mylse  on  account  of  Agrippa.  He 
was  about  to  cross  the  straits  from  Leucopetra  to  Tauro- 
menium by  night,  but  learning  of  the  sea-fight  he  changed 
his  mind,  thinking  that  a  victor  ought  not  to  steal  his  pas- 
sage, but  to  cross  with  his  army  boldly  by  daylight;  for 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  Pompeius  was  still  confronting 
Agrippa.  Looking  down  from  the  mountains  upon  the 
sea  at  daybreak  and  finding  that  it  was  clear  of  enemies,  he 
set  sail  with  as  many  troops  as  the  ships  could  carry,  leav- 
ing the  rest  with  Messala  until  the  fleet  could  return  to  him. 
Arriving  at  Tauromenium,  he  sent  messengers  to  demand  its 
surrender.  As  his  guards  were  not  admitted,  he  made  sail 
to  the  river  Onobalas  and  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  moored 
his  fleet  at  the  shrine  of  the  Archegetes,  the  god  of  the 

1  The  modern  Capo  delP  Armi. 
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18  Naxians,1  intending  to  pitch  his  camp  there  and  attack  36 
Tauromenium.  The  Archegetes  is  a  small  statue  of  Apollo, 
erected  by  the  Naxians  when  they  first  migrated  to  Sicily. 
no.  When  Octavius  disembarked  from  his  ship  he 
slipped'  and  fell,  but  arose  without  assistance.  While  he 
was  yet  laying  out  his  camp,  Pompeius  made  his  appearance 
with  a  large  fleet  —  an  astounding  spectacle,  since  Octavius 
believed  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  Agrippa.  Pompeius' 
cavalry  advanced  at  the  same  time,  rivalling  the  fleet  in 
rapidity  of  movement,  and  his  infantry  was  seen  on  the 
other  side.  The  forces  of  Octavius  were  terrified  at  finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  enemies  on  three  sides,  and  Oc- 
tavius himself  was  alarmed  because  Messala  could  not  join 
him.  The  cavalry  of  Pompeius  assailed  Octavius'  men 
while  they  were  still  fortifying  their  camp.  If  his  infantry 
and  his  naval  force  had  attacked  simultaneously  with  the 
cavalry,  Pompeius  might  have  accomplished  greater  results, 
but,  being  inexperienced  in  war  and  ignorant  of  the  panic 
among  the  troops  of  Octavius,  and  hesitating  to  begin  a 
battle  at  the  approach  of  nightfall,  one  part  of  his  forces 
stationed  themselves  at  the  promontory  of  Coccynus,2  while 
his  infantry,  deeming  it  unwise  to  encamp  near  the  enemy, 
withdrew  to  the  town  of  Phoenix.3  Night  coming  on  they 
went  to  rest,  and  Octavius'  soldiers  finished  their  camp,  but 

1  The  word  'Apy-fiyer-ris  means  the  Founder,  i.e.,  the  founder  of  a 
colony.  It  was  applied  here  to  the  god  Apollo,  in  whose  honor  an  altar 
and  a  small  statue  had  been  erected  at  Naxos  (the  modern  Capo  di 
Schiso),  in  Sicily.  Immediately  following  this  word  in  all  the  codices 
are  the  words  a^ian'  rbv  debv,  in  which  Musgrave  detected  an  error  for 
Na£iW  rbv  debv  (the  god  of  the  Naxians).  Schweighauser  was  of  the 
opinion  that  these  words  had  been  written  as  a  marginal  note  on  some 
copy  and  afterwards  introduced  into  the  text.  Cluver  in  his  Sicilia 
Antiqua  points  out  an  explanatory  passage  in  Thucydides  (vi.  3.  1)  of 
the  following  tenor:  "The  Chalcideans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  sailed  from  Eubcea,  under  the  leadership  of  Theucles,  and  built 
Naxos  and  erected  the  altar  to  Apollo  Archegetes,  which  now  stands 
outside  of  the  town,  upon  which  the  Theori,  as  often  as  they  make 
voyages  from  Sicily,  first  offer  sacrifice."  The  river  Onobalas  is  now 
called  the  Cantara. 

2  No  promontory,  or  place,  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  any  other 
ancient  author,  whose  works  have  reached  us. 

3  This  also  is  an  unknown  place,  except  as  it  is  here  mentioned. 
There  was  a  Phcenicus  Portus  in  Sicily,  but  it  was  too  far  distant  from 
Tauromenium  to  be  of  service  as  here  described. 

VOL.  11  —  2  H 
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718  were  incapacitated  for  battle  by  toil  and  want  of  sleep.  36 
They  consisted  of  three  legions,  and  500  cavalry  without 
horses,  1000  light-armed,  and  2000  colonists  serving  as 
allies,  but  not  enrolled,  besides  his  fleet. 

in.  Octavius  placed  all  of  his  infantry  under  charge  of 
Cornificius,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and 
do  whatever  the  exigency  required.  He  took  ship  before 
daylight  and  went  seaward  lest  the  enemy  should  enclose 
him  on  this  side  also,  giving  the  right  wing  of  the  fleet  to 
Titinius  and  the  left  to  Carcius,  and  embarking  himself  on 
a  liburnica,  with  which  he  sailed  around  the  whole  fleet, 
exhorting  them  to  have  courage.  Having  done  this  he 
lowered  the  general's  ensign,  as  is  customary  in  times  of 
extreme  danger.  Pompeius  put  to  sea  against  him,  and 
they  encountered  each  other  twice,  the  battle  ending  with 
the  night.  Some  of  Octavius'  ships  were  captured  and 
burned ;  others  spread  their  small  sails  and  made  for  the 
Italian  coast,  contrary  to  orders.  Those  of  Pompeius  fol- 
lowed them  a  short  distance  and  then  turned  against  the 
remainder,  capturing  some  and  burning  others.  Some  of 
the  crews  swam  ashore,  most  of  whom  were  slaughtered  or 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompeius'  cavalry.  Some  of  them  set 
out  to  reach  the  camp  of  Cornificius,  who  sent  only  his 
light-armed  troops  to  assist  them  as  they  came  near,  because 
he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  move  his  disheartened 
legionaries  against  the  enemy's  infantry,  who  were  naturally 
much  encouraged  by  their  victory. 

112.  Octavius  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  among 
his  small  boats,  in  doubt  whether  he  should  go  back  to 
Cornificius  through  the  scattered  remains  of  his  fleet,  or 
take  refuge  with  Messala.  Providence  brought  him  to  the 
harbor  of  Abala  with  a  single  armor-bearer,  without  friends, 
attendants,  or  slaves.  Certain  persons,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  mountain  to  learn  the  news,  found  him  suf- 
fering in  body  and  mind  and  brought  him  in  rowboats 
(changing  from  one  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment) to  the  camp  of  Messala,  which  was  not  far  distant. 
Straightway,  and  before  he  had  attended  to  his  bodily 
wants,  he  despatched  a  liburnica  to  Cornificius,  and  sent 
word  throughout  the  mountains  that  he  was  safe,  and  ordered 
all  his  forces  to  help  Cornificius,  and  wrote  to  him  that 
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713  he  would  send  him  aid  forthwith.  After  attending  to  his  36 
own  person  and  taking  a  little  rest,  he  set  forth  by  night, 
accompanied  by  Messala,  to  Stylis,  where  Carinas  was  sta- 
tioned with  three  legions  ready  to  embark,  and  ordered  him 
to  set  sail  for  Lipara,1  to  which  place  he  would  shortly  fol- 
low. He  wrote  to  Agrippa  and  urged  him  to  send  Laronius 
with  an  army  to  the  rescue  of  Cornificius  with  all  speed. 
He  sent  Maecenas  again  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; and  some  of  these,  who  were  stirring  up  disorder, 
were  punished.  He  also  sent  Messala  to  Puteoli  to  bring 
the  so-called  first  legion  to  Vibo. 

113.  This  was  the  same  Messala  whom  the  triumvirs 
proscribed  at  Rome,  and  for  the  killing  of  whom  money 
and  freedom  were  offered  as  rewards.  He  had  fled  to  Cas- 
sius  and  Brutus,  and  after  their  death  had  delivered  his  fleet 
to  Antony,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  between 
them.  It  seems  fitting  to  recall  this  fact  in  honor  of  Roman 
magnanimity,  inasmuch  as  Messala,  when  he  had  in  his 
power,  overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  the  man  who  had 
proscribed  him,  saved  him  and  cared  for  him  as  his  com- 
mander. Cornificius  was  able  easily  to  defend  his  camp 
against  attack;  but,  being  in  danger  from  want  of  supplies, 
he  drew  his  men  out  for  battle  and  challenged  the  enemy. 
But  Pompeius  did  not  care  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
men  whose  only  hope  rested  in  battle  and  whom  he  expected 
to  subdue  by  famine.  Cornificius,  having  placed  in  the 
centre  the  unarmed  men  who  had  escaped  to  him  from  the 
ships,  took  to  the  road,  grievously  exposed  to  missiles  in 
the  open  plains  from  the  enemy's  horsemen  and  in  the 
broken  country  from  the  light-armed  troops  from  Numidia 
in  Africa,  who  hurled  darts  from  long  distances  and  made 
their  escape  when  charged  by  their  enemies. 

114.  On  the  fourth  day,  with  difficulty,  they  arrived  at 
the  waterless  region  which  they  say  was  formerly  inundated 
by  a  stream  of  fire  that  ran  down  as  far  as  the  sea  and  dried 
up  all  the  streams  in  the  district.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  traverse  it  only  by  night,  on  account  of  the  stifling 
heat  and  the  dust  and  ashes  with  which  it  abounds.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  roads  and  fearing  ambush,  Cornificius  and 

1  Lipara  was  one  of  the  ^Eolian  islands  lying  north  of  Hiera,  where 
Agrippa  was  stationed. 
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718  his  men  did  not  dare  to  march  through  it  by  night,  espe-  36 
cially  as  there  was  no  moon,  nor  could  they  endure  the  day- 
time, because  of  suffocation.  Moreover,  the  bottoms  of 
their  feet  were  burned  (especially  those  who  had  no  shoes), 
as  it  was  now  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  On  account 
of  the  tormenting  thirst  they  could  not  delay.  They  could 
no  longer  charge  upon  their  assailants,  but  received  wounds 
without  any  means  of  defence.  When  they  saw  the  place 
of  exit  from  this  burned  district  occupied  by  enemies,  the 
able-bodied  ones,  heedless  of  their  sick  and  barefooted 
companions,  dashed  at  the  defiles  with  amazing  courage 
and  overpowered  the  enemy  with  all  their  remaining 
strength.  When  they  found  the  next  defiles  occupied  by 
hostile  forces  they  gave  way  to  despair  and  succumbed  to 
thirst  and  heat.  Cornificius  aroused  them  by  showing  them 
a  spring  of  water  near  by;  and  again  they  overpowered  the 
enemy,  but  with  heavy  loss  to  themselves.  Another  body 
of  enemies  held  possession  of  the  fountain,  and  now  Cor- 
nificius' men  lost  all  courage  and  gave  way  completely. 

115.  While  they  were  in  this  state  Laronius,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Agrippa  with  three  legions,  made  his  appear- 
ance a  long  way  off.  Although  it  was  not  yet  plain  that  he 
was  a  friend,  still,  as  they  had  been  all  the  time  hoping  for 
something  of  this  kind,  they  once  more  recovered  their 
spirits.  When  they  saw  the  enemy  abandon  the  water  in 
order  not  to  be  exposed  to  attack  on  both  sides,  they  shouted 
for  joy  with  all  their  strength.  When  the  troops  of  Laro- 
nius shouted  in  return,  they  ran  and  seized  the  fountain. 
The  leaders  forbade  the  men  to  drink  to  excess.  Some 
who  neglected  this  advice  died  while  drinking.  In  this 
unexpected  manner  did  Cornificius,  and  what  was  left  of 
his  army,  escape  to  Agrippa  at  Mylae.1 

116.  Agrippa  had  just  taken  Tyndaris,  a  stronghold  full 
of  provisions  and  admirably  situated  for  naval  warfare. 
Thither  Octavius  transported  his  infantry  and  cavalry.     He 

1  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  6-7)  gives  an  account,  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  this,  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  Cornificius  and  his  command  in 
their  march  through  Sicily,  until  rescued  by  Agrippa.  The  words  "  at 
Mytae "  should  be  expunged.  A  few  lines  below  we  read  that  the 
garrison  of  Pompeius  still  held  Mybe,  and  a  little  later  that  it  was  taken 
from  him  by  Octavius. 
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718  had  in  Sicily  all  together  twenty-one  legions  of  the  former,  36 
20,000  of  the  latter,  and  more  than  5000  light-armed  troops. 
The  garrison  of  Pompeius  still  held  Mylae,  and  all  the 
places  from  Mylae  to  Naulochi  and  Pelorus,  and  all  the 
coast.  These  garrisons,  in  fear  of  Agrippa,  kept  fires  burn- 
ing continually,  signifying  that  they  would  set  fire  to  any 
ships  that  should  sail  against  them.  Pompeius  was  also 
master  of  the  defiles  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  The 
mountain  passes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tauromenium  and 
around  Mylae  were  fortified  by  him,  and  he  harassed  Octa- 
vius  when  the  latter  was  making  a  forward  movement  from 
Tyndaris,  but  not  coming  to  an  engagement.  Believing 
that  Agrippa  was  moving  his  fleet  against  him,  Pompeius 
changed  his  position  to  Pelorus,  abandoning  the  defiles 
around  Mylae;  and  Octavius  occupied  them  and  also  Mylae 
and  Artemisium,  a  very  small  town,  in  which,  they  say, 
were  the  cattle  of  the  Sun  and  where  Ulysses  fell  asleep.1 

117.  When  the  report  of  Agrippa's  movement  turned 
out  to  be  false,  Pompeius  was  troubled  that  he  had  lost  the 
defiles,2  and  he  called  to  his  assistance  Tisienus  with  his 
army.  Octavius  sought  to  intercept  Tisienus,  but  lost  his 
way  around  Mount  Myconium.  He  passed  the  night  there 
without  tents.  There  was  a  heavy  rainfall,  as  often  occurs 
in  the  autumn,  and  some  of  his  armor-bearers  held  a  Gallic 
shield  over  his  head  the  whole  night.  Harsh  mutterings 
and  prolonged  roars  from  Mount  Etna  were  heard,  accom- 
panied by  flames  which  lighted  up  the  camp,  so  that  the 
Germans  sprang  from  their  beds  in  fear.  Others,  who  had 
heard  what  had  been  related  of  Mount  Etna,  would  not 
have  been  surprised,  in  presence  of  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena, if  a  torrent  of  fire  had  rolled  upon  them.  After 
this  Octavius  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Abacaenians,3 
where  Lepidus,  who  was  foraging,  met  him,  and  they  both 
encamped  near  Messana. 

1  Odyssey,  xii.  338. 

2  riadels  tS>v  ffTevobv  acpypTiiJ.ei'os-  The  first  of  these  words  implies 
that  Pompeius  was  delighted  that  he  had  lost  the  defiles.  Both  Candidus 
and  Geslen  took  it  to  be  an  error  for  f/adero  (perceived).  Schweig- 
hauser  suggested  iixdero  (was  troubled),  and  this  change  is  approved 
by  Mendelssohn. 

3  The  text  says  "  Palestenians,"  but  Cluver  gives  reasons  for  con- 
sidering this  an  error  for  Abacrenians. 
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718  118.  As  there  had  been  many  skirmishes  throughout  36 
Sicily,  but  no  general  engagement,  Octavius  sent  Taurus 
to  cut  off  Pompeius'  supplies  by  first  capturing  the  towns 
that  furnished  them.  Pompeius  was  so  much  incon- 
venienced by  this  that  he  decided  to  stake  everything  on 
a  great  battle.  Since  he  feared  the  enemy's  infantry,  but 
had  confidence  in  his  own  ships,  he  sent  and  asked  Octa- 
vius if  he  would  allow  the  war  to  be  decided  by  a  naval 
engagement.  Octavius,  although  he  dreaded  all  naval  en- 
counters, which  until  now  had  turned  out  badly  for  him, 
considered  it  base  to  refuse,  and,  accordingly,  accepted  the 
challenge.  A  day  was  fixed  by  them,  for  which  300  ships 
were  put  in  readiness  on  either  side,  provided  with  missiles 
of  all  kinds,  with  towers  and  whatever  machines  they  could 
think  of.  Agrippa  devised  one  called  the  harpago,  a  piece 
of  wood  five  cubits  long  bound  with  iron  and  having  rings 
at  the  extremities.  To  one  of  these  rings  was  attached  the 
harpago,  an  iron  claw,  to  the  other  numerous  ropes,  which 
drew  the  harpago  by  machine  power  after  it  had  been  thrown 
by  a  catapult  and  had  seized  the  enemy's  ships. 

119.  When  the  appointed  day  came  the  rival  shouts  of 
the  oarsmen  were  first  heard,  accompanied  by  missiles 
thrown  by  machines  and  by  hand,  such  as  stones,  fire- 
brands, and  arrows.  Then  the  ships  dashed  against  each 
other,  some  striking  amidships,  others  on  the  prows,  others 
on  the  beaks,  where  the  blows  are  most  effectual  in  dis- 
composing the  crew  and  rendering  the  vessel  useless. 
Others  broke  the  opposing  line  by  sailing  through  it,  at 
the  same  time  discharging  arrows  and  javelins;  and  the 
small  boats  picked  up  those  who  fell  overboard.  There 
was  a  struggle  of  soldiers  while  the  sailors  put  forth  their 
strength  and  the  pilots  their  skill  and  their  lung-power. 
The  generals  cheered  their  men,  and  all  the  machines  were 
brought  into  requisition.  The  harpago  achieved  the  great- 
est success.  Thrown  from  a  long  distance  upon  the  ships, 
as  it  could  be  by  reason  of  its  lightness,  it  clutched  them, 
especially  when  the  ropes  pulled  on  it  from  behind.  On 
account  of  the  iron  bands  it  could  not  be  easily  cut  by  the 
men  whom  it  attacked,  and  those  who  tried  to  cut  the  ropes 
were  prevented  from  reaching  them  by  its  length.  As  this 
apparatus  had  never  been  known  before,  the  enemy  had  not 
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18  provided    themselves   with    scythe-mounted    poles.       One  36 
thing  seemed  advisable  in  this  unexpected  emergency,  and 
that  was,  to  back  water  and  draw  the  ship  away;  but  as  the 
enemy  did  the   same  the  force  exerted  by  the  men  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  harpago  did  its  work. 

120.  Accordingly,  when  the  ships  were  drawn  together, 
there  was  every  kind  of  fighting,  the  men  leaping  upon  each 
other's  decks.  It  was  no  longer  easy  to  distinguish  an 
enemy  from  a  friend,  as  they  used  the  same  weapons  for 
the  most  part,  and  nearly  all  spoke  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  watchwords  of  each  side  were  divulged  to  the  other 
while  they  were  mingled  together.  Hence  arose  many  and 
divers  frauds  and  lack  of  confidence  on  both  sides  on  the 
part  of  those  using  the  same  watchword.  They  failed  to 
recognize  each  other  completely,  and  meanwhile  the  fighting 
and  the  sea  were  a  confused  medley  of  corpses,  clashing 
arms,  and  crashing  ships.  They  left  nothing  untried  ex- 
cept fire.  This  they  abstained  from,  after  their  first  onset, 
because  they  were  locked  together.  The  foot-soldiers  of 
each  army  on  the  land  beheld  this  sea-fight  with  apprehen- 
sion and  eagerness,  believing  that  their  own  hope  of  safety 
was  bound  up  in  it.  They  could  not  distinguish  anything, 
however  sharply  they  might  look,  but  merely  a  long-drawn- 
out  line  of  600  ships,  and  an  alternation  of  cries  and  groans 
now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other. 

121.  Judging  from  the  colors  of  the  towers,  which  con- 
stituted the  only  difference  between  them,  Agrippa  with 
difficulty  made  out  that  Pompeius'  ships  had  sustained  the 
greater  loss,  and  he  cheered  on  those  who  were  close  to 
him  as  though  they  were  already  victors.  Then  he  drove 
at  the  enemy  and  pressed  upon  them  without  ceasing,  until 
he  overpowered  those  nearest  him.  They  then  lowered 
their  towers  and  turned  their  ships  in  flight  toward  the 
straits.  Seventeen  of  them,  which  were  in  advance,  made 
their  escape  thither.  The  rest  were  cut  off  by  Agrippa  and 
some  were  pursued  and  driven  aground.  The  pursuers  ran 
aground  with  them  in  the  rush,  and  either  pulled  off  those 
that  had  come  to  a  standstill  or  set  fire  to  them.  When 
the  Pompeian  ships  that  were  still  fighting  saw  what  had 
befallen  these,  they  surrendered  to  their  enemies.  Then 
the  soldiers  of  Octavius  who  were  in  the  ships  raised  a  shout 
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718  of  victory  and  those  on  the  land  gave  an  answering  shout.  36 
Those  of  Pompeius  groaned.  Pompeius  himself,  darting 
away  from  Naulochi,  hastened  to  Messana,  giving  no  orders 
to  his  infantry  in  his  panic.  Accordingly  Octavius  received 
the  surrender  of  Tisienus  on  terms  agreed  upon,  and  of  the 
cavalry  besides,  who  were  surrendered  by  their  officers. 
Three  of  Octavius'  ships  were  sunk  in  the  fight.  Pompeius 
lost  twenty-eight  in  this  way,  and  the  remainder  were 
burned,  or  captured,  or  run  aground,  and  stove  in  pieces, 
except  the  seventeen  that  escaped. 

122.  Pompeius  learned  of  the  defection  of  his  infantry 
while  on  the  road,  and  changed  his  costume  from  that  of  a 
commander  to  that  of  a  private  citizen,  and  sent  orders  to 
Messana  to  put  on  shipboard  everything  possible.  All 
preparations  to  this  end  had  been  made  long  before.  He 
summoned  Plennius  from  Lilybseum  in  haste,  with  the  eight 
legions  he  had,  intending  to  take  flight  with  them.  Plen- 
nius hastened  to  comply  with  this  order,  but  as  other  friends, 
garrisons,  and  soldiers  were  deserting,  and  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  moving  into  the  straits,  Pompeius  did  not  wait 
for  Plennius  in  his  well-fortified  city,  but  fled,  with  his 
seventeen  ships,  from  Messana  to  Antony,  whose  mother 
he  had  saved  in  similar  circumstances.  After  his  depart- 
ure Plennius  arrived  at  Messana  and  occupied  the  place. 
Octavius  himself  remained  in  the  camp  at  Naulochi,  but 
he  ordered  Agrippa  to  lay  siege  to  Messana,  which  the  latter 
did,  in  conjunction  with  Lepidus.  Plennius  sent  envoys 
to  treat  for  peace.  Agrippa  wanted  to  wait  till  morning 
for  the  arrival  of  Octavius,  but  Lepidus  granted  terms,  and, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  soldiers  of  Plennius  to  himself, 
allowed  them  to  join  the  rest  of  the  army  in  plundering  the 
city.  They  had  asked  for  nothing  but  safety,  and  now, 
finding  unexpected  gain  in  addition,  they  plundered  Mes- 
sana the  whole  night,  in  conjunction  with  the  soldiers  of 
Lepidus,  and  then  ranged  themselves  under  his  standards. 
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718  123.  Including  this  new  accession,  Lepidus  now  had  36 
twenty-two  legions  of  infantry  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 
He  was  elated,  and  thought  to  make  himself  master  of 
Sicily,  using  the  pretext  that  he  was  the  first  to  invade  the 
island  and  that  he  had  induced  many  cities  to  join  the  tri- 
umvirs. He  sent  word  to  the  garrisons  of  these  places  that 
they  should  not  admit  the  emissaries  of  Octavius,  and  he 
seized  all  the  defiles.  Octavius  arrived  on  the  following 
day,  and  reproached  Lepidus  through  friends,  who  reminded 
him  that  he  had  come  into  Sicily  as  an  ally  of  Octavius, 
not  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  Lepidus  replied  that  he  had 
been  despoiled  of  his  former  allotment,  which  was  now  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  Octavius,  and  that,  if  the  latter 
pleased,  he  would  now  exchange  Africa  and  Sicily  for  that 
former  allotment.  Octavius  was  exasperated.  He  came  to 
Lepidus  in  anger  and  heaped  reproaches  on  him  for  in- 
gratitude. They  separated,  indulging  in  mutual  threats. 
They  forthwith  surrounded  themselves  with  guards,  and  the 
ships  of  Octavius  were  anchored  away  from  the  shore,  as  it 
was  said  that  Lepidus  intended  to  set  fire  to  them. 

124.  The  soldiers  were  angry  at  the  thought  of  engaging 
in  another  civil  war,  and  that  there  was  never  to  be  an  end 
of  sedition.  They  did  not,  however,  seek  to  compare  Oc- 
tavius and  Lepidus;  not  even  the  army  of  Lepidus  did  that. 
They  admired  the  energy  of  Octavius,  and  they  were  aware 
of  the  indolence  of  Lepidus.  They  also  blamed  him  for 
admitting  the  defeated  enemy  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
plunder.  When  Octavius  learned  their  state  of  mind,  he 
sent  emissaries  among  them  to  advise  them  secretly  of 
their  individual  interests.  Many  of  them  he  tampered 
with,  especially  those  who  had  served  under  Pompeius,  who 
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7i8  feared  lest  the  terms  of  their  capitulation  should  not  be  36 
valid  if  Octavius  did  not  ratify  them.  While  Lepidus,  by 
reason  of  his  ineptitude,  remained  ignorant  of  these  things 
Octavius  came  to  his  camp  with  a  large  body  of  horse, 
whom  he  left  at  the  entrance,  and  himself  went  in  with  a 
few.  Coming  forward,  he  declared  to  those  whom  he  met 
that  he  was  drawn  into  war  unwillingly.  Those  who  saw 
him  saluted  him  as  imperator.  First  of  all  the  Pompe- 
ians,  who  had  been  tampered  with,  collected  together  and 
asked  his  forgiveness.  He  said  that  he  was  astonished 
that  persons  asking  forgiveness  should  not  do  what  their 
own  interests  demanded.  They  understood  his  meaning, 
and  forthwith  seized  their  standards  and  went  over  to  him, 
while  others  began  to  take  down  their  tents. 

125.  When  Lepidus  became  aware  of  this  tumult  he 
sprang  from  his  tent  to  arms.  Blows  were  exchanged  and 
one  of  Octavius'  armor-bearers  was  killed.  Octavius  him- 
self was  struck  by  a  weapon  on  his  breastplate,  but  it  did 
not  penetrate  the  flesh,  and  he  ran  and  took  refuge  with  his 
horsemen.  A  detachment  of  guards  belonging  to  Lepidus 
jeered  at  him  as  he  ran.  Octavius  was  so  angry  that  he 
could  not  restrain  himself  from  dashing  upon  them  with 
his  horsemen  1  and  destroying  them.  The  officers  of  the 
other  guards  transferred  their  allegiance  from  Lepidus  to 
Octavius,  some  immediately,  others  during  the  night;  some 
without  solicitation,  others  pretending  to  be  coerced  more 
or  less  by  the  cavalry.  There  were  some  who  still  resisted 
the  assault  and  beat  off  the  assailants,  for  Lepidus  sent  re- 
enforcements  in  all  directions;  but  when  these  very  rein- 
forcements went  over,  the  remainder  of  his  army,  even 
those  who  were  yet  well  disposed  toward  him,  changed 
their  opinion.  Again  the  first  to  move  were  those  Pom- 
peians  who  still  remained  with  him.  They  transferred 
themselves  by  detachments,  one  after  another.  Lepidus 
armed  others  to  prevent  them  from  going,  but  the  very  ones 
who  were  armed  for  this  purpose  seized  their  standards  and 
went  over  to  Octavius  with  the  rest.  Lepidus  threatened 
and  besought  them  as  they  took  their  departure.  He  held 
fast  to  the  standards,  and  said  he  would  not  give  them  up, 

1  vplv  f£e\e?v  afirb  <rvv  to?s  'nrirevrn.  Nauck  suggests  f7reA#eiV  for 
t^,\tiv.     The  latter  word  is  meaningless  here. 
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718  until  one  of  the  standard-bearers  said  to  him,  "  Let  go,  or  36 
you  are  a  dead  man."     Then  he  was  afraid  and  let  go. 

126.  The  last  to  come  over  were  the  cavalry.  They  sent 
a  messenger  to  Octavius  to  ask  if  they  should  kill  Lepidus, 
who  was  no  longer  a  commander.  He  replied  in  the 
negative.  Thus  was  Lepidus  deserted  by  all  and  bereft,  in 
a  moment  of  time,  of  so  exalted  a  station  and  so  great  an 
army.  He  changed  his  costume  and  hastened  to  Octavius, 
all  the  spectators  running  with  him  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
Octavius  started  up  as  he  approached,  and  prevented  him 
from  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  sent  him  to  Rome 
in  the  garb  of  a  private  citizen,  which  he  was  wearing,  de- 
prived of  his  command,  but  not  of  the  priesthood,  which 
he  held.  And  so  this  man,  who  had  often  been  a  com- 
mander and  once  a  triumvir,  who  had  appointed  magis- 
trates and  had  proscribed  so  many  men  of  his  own  rank, 
passed  his  life  as  a  private  citizen,  asking  favors  of  some 
of  the  proscribed,  who  were  magistrates  at  a  later  period.1 

127.  Octavius  neither  pursued  Pompeius  nor  allowed 
others  to  do  so;  either  because  he  refrained  from  encroach- 
ing on  Antony's  dominions,  or  because  he  preferred  to  wait 
and  see  what  Antony  would  do  to  Pompeius  and  make  that 
a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  if  he  should  do  wrong  (for  they  had 
long  entertained  the  suspicion  that  ambition  would  bring 
them  into  mutual  conflict  when  other  rivals  were  out  of  the 
way),  or,  as  Octavius  said  later,  because  Pompeius  was  not 
one  of  his  father's  murderers.  He  now  brought  his  forces 
together,  and  they  amounted  to  forty-five  legions  of  infantry, 
25,000  horse,  and  some  40,000  light-armed  troops.  He 
also  had  600  war-ships  and  an  immense  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  he  sent  back  to  their  owners.  To  the 
soldiers  he  awarded  the  prizes  of  victory,  paying  a  part 
down  and  promising  the  rest  later.  He  distributed  crowns 
and  other  honors  to  all,  and  granted  pardon  to  the  Pom- 
peian  leaders. 

128.  Fortune  became  jealous  of  his  great  prosperity.'2 
His  army  revolted,  especially  his  own  troops.  They  de- 
manded to  be  discharged  from  the  service  and  that  rewards 

1  See  iv.  50  supra. 

2  ZrjAov  Se  avrcv  yenovri  irrl  tovtois,  to  b~ain6viov  ivefxicrjae  rod  (4}\ov. 
Mendelssohn  thinks  that  the  words  rod  C^Aov  should  be  expunged. 
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7i8  should  be  given  them  equal  to  those  given  to  the  men  who  36 
fought  at  Philippi.  Octavius  knew  that  the  present  war 
had  not  been  of  the  same  grade  as  that  one.  He  promised 
nevertheless  to  pay  what  their  services  were  worth,  and  to 
include  the  soldiers  serving  under  Antony  when  the  latter 
should  return.  As  to  their  breach  of  discipline,  he  reminded 
them,  in  a  threatening  tone,  of  the  laws  of  their  ancestors, 
of  their  oaths  and  of  the  punishments.  As  they  gave  little 
heed  to  what  he  said,  he  abandoned  his  threatening  tone 
lest  the  spirit  of  mutiny  should  extend  to  his  newly  acquired 
troops,  and  said  that  he  would  discharge  them  at  the  proper 
time  in  conjunction  with  Antony.  He  said,  also,  that  he 
would  not  engage  them  in  any  more  civil  wars,  which  had 
fortunately  come  to  an  end,  but  in  war  against  the  Illyrians 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  who  were  disturbing  the  peace 
which  had  been  gained  with  so  much  difficulty;  from  which 
war  the  soldiers  would  acquire  great  riches.  They  said  that 
they  would  not  go  to  war  again  until  they  had  received  the 
prizes  and  honors  of  the  previous  wars.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  postpone  the  honors.  So  he  distributed  many 
prizes,  and  gave  to  the  legions  additional  crowns,  and  to 
the 'centurions  and  tribunes  purple-bordered  garments  and 
the  dignity  of  chief  councillors  in  their  native  towns. 
While  he  was  distributing  other  awards  of  this  kind,  the 
tribune  Ofilius  exclaimed  that  crowns  and  purple  garments 
were  playthings  for  boys,  that  the  rewards  for  soldiers  were 
lands  and  money.  The  multitude  cried  out,  "Well  said  "; 
whereupon  Octavius  descended  from  the  platform  in  anger. 
The  soldiers  gathered  around  the  tribune,  praising  him  and 
railing  at  those  who  did  not  join  with  them.  Ofilius  said 
that  he  alone  would  suffice  to  defend  so  just  a  cause,  but 
after  saying  this  he  disappeared  the  following  day,  and  it 
was  never  known  what  became  of  him. 

129.  The  soldiers  no  longer  dared  to  give  utterance  to 
their  complaints  singly,  but  they  joined  together  in  groups 
and  called  for  their  discharge  in  common.  Octavius  con- 
ciliated their  leaders  in  various  ways.  He  released  those 
who  had  served  at  Philippi  and  Mutina,  and  who  wished  to 
be  discharged,  as  their  time  had  expired.  These,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  he  dismissed  and  sent  out  of  the  island 
at  once,  lest  they  should  seduce  the  others.     To  those  only 


Augustus 

In  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  Vatican  Museum,  Rome 
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718  who  had  served  at  Mutina  he  added,  that,  although  they  36 
were  discharged  in  this  way,  he  would  fulfil  the  promises 
made  to  them  at  that  time.  He  came  before  the  rest  of 
the  army  and  called  upon  them  to  bear  witness  to  the  per- 
jury of  the  revolters,  who  had  been  dismissed  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  their  military  commander.  He  praised  those 
who  remained  with  him,  and  encouraged  them  to  expect 
a  speedy  release,  saying  that  nobody  would  be  sorry,  and 
that  they  would  be  discharged  rich,  and  that  he  would  give 
them  500  drachmas  per  man  now.  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
exacted  tribute  from  Sicily  to  the  amount  of  1600  talents, 
appointed  propraetors  for  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  assigned  a 
division  of  the  army  to  each  of  these  provinces.  He  sent 
back  Antony's  ships  to  Tarentum.  A  part  of  the  army  he 
sent  in  advance  of  himself  to  Italy  in  ships,  and  took  the 
remainder  with  him  when  he  departed  from  the  island. 

130.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome  the  Senate  voted  him 
unbounded  honors,  giving  him  the  privilege  of  accepting 
all,  or  such  as  he  chose.  They  and  the  people  went  out  a 
long  distance  to  meet  him,  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads, 
and  escorted  him,  when  he  arrived,  first  to  the  temples,  and 
then  from  the  temples  to  his  house.  The  next  day  he  made 
speeches  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people,  recounting  his 
exploits  and  his  policy  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  These  speeches  he  wrote  down  and  distributed  in 
pamphlet  form.  He  proclaimed  peace  and  good-will,  said 
that  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  remitted  the  unpaid  taxes, 
and  released  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  the  holders 
of  public  leases  from  what  they  owed.  Of  the  honors  voted 
to  him,  he  accepted  an  ovation x  and  annual  solemnities  on 
the  days  of  his  victories,  and  a  golden  image  to  be  erected 
in  the  forum,  with  the  garb  he  wore  when  he  entered  the 
city,  to  stand  on  a  column  surrounded  by  the  beaks  of  Capt- 
ured ships.  There  the  image  was  placed  bearing  the 
inscription:  — 

"PEACE,  LONG    DISTURBED,  HE    REESTABLISHED    ON 
LAND    AND   SEA." 

1  irojUTTTjf ;  a  procession  inferior  in  splendor  and  magnitude  to  a  tri- 
umph, the  latter  being  awarded  only  for  victories  over  foreign  enemies. 
This  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  (ovis),  from 
which  the  word  "  ovation  "  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 
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7i8  131.  When  the  people  desired  to  transfer  from  Lepidus  36 
to  himself  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  which  the  law 
bestowed  upon  one  person  for  life,  he  would  not  accept  it, 
and  when  they  prayed  that  Lepidus  might  be  put  to  death 
as  a  public  enemy  he  would  not  allow  it.  He  sent  sealed 
letters  to  all  the  armies,  with  instructions  to  open  them  all 
on  a  designated  day  and  to  execute  the  orders  contained 
therein.  These  orders  related  to  the  slaves  who  had  run 
away  during  the  civil  dissensions  and  joined  the  armies, 
for  whom  Pompeius  had  asked  freedom,  which  the  Senate 
and  the  treaty  had  granted.  These  were  all  arrested  on  the 
same  day  and  brought  to  Rome,  and  Octavius  returned 
them  to  their  Roman  or  Italian  masters,  or  to  the  heirs  of 
the  same.  He  also  gave  back  those  belonging  to  Sicil- 
ian masters.  Those  whom  nobody  claimed  he  caused  to 
be  put  to  death  in  the  cities  from  which  they  had  ab- 
sconded. 

132.  This  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  civil  dissensions. 
Octavius  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Cities  joined 
in  placing  him  among  their  tutelary  gods.  At  this  time 
Italy  and  Rome  itself  were  openly  infested  with  bands  of 
robbers,  whose  doings  were  more  like  barefaced  plunder 
than  secret  theft.  Sabinus  was  chosen  by  Octavius  to  cor- 
rect this  disorder.  He  executed  many  of  the  captured 
brigands,  and  within  one  year  brought  about  a  condition 
of  absolute  security.  At  that  time,  they  say,  originated  the 
custom  and  system  of  cohorts  of  night  watchmen  still  in 
force.  Octavius  excited  astonishment  by  having  put  an 
end  to  this  evil  with  such  unexampled  rapidity.  He 
allowed  the  yearly  magistrates  to  administer  public  affairs, 
in  many  particulars,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  fathers. 
He  burned  the  writings  which  contained  evidence  concern- 
ing the  civil  strife,  and  said  that  he  would  abdicate  entirely 
when  Antony  should  return  from  the  Parthian  war,  for  he 
was  persuaded  that  Antony,  too,  would  be  willing  to  lay- 
down  the  government,  the  civil  wars  being  at  an  end. 
Thereupon  he  was  chosen  tribune  for  life  by  acclamation, 
the  people  urging  him,  by  the  offer  of  this  perpetual  magis- 
tracy, to  give  up  his  former  one.1     This  he  accepted,  and 

1  The  true  date  of  his  election  to  the  tribuneship,  deduced  from 
the    testament   of  Augustus    inscribed    on   the   wall   of   the    Augus- 
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7I8at  the  same  time  he  wrote  privately  to  Antony  in  reference  36 
to  their  government.  Antony  gave  instructions  to  Bibulus, 
who  was  going  away  from  him,  to  confer  with  Octavius. 
He  sent  governors  to  take  charge  of  his  provinces  in  like 
manner  as  Octavius  had  done,  and  he  had  thoughts  of  join- 
ing the  latter  in  his  expedition  against  the  Illyrians. 


Chapter  XIV 

Sextus  Pompeius  flees  to  Antony  —  Forms  Plans  to  assist  Antony  or 
supersede  him  according  to  Circumstances  —  Sends  an  Embassy  to 
Antony  —  Antony  sends  Titius  against  him  —  Antony  hears  the 
Ambassadors  —  He  captures  the  Envoys  sent  by  Pompeius  to  the 
Parthians  —  Double-dealing  of  Pompeius  discovered  —  He  begins 
Hostilities  against  Antony's  Lieutenants  —  Antony  sends  Reinforce- 
ments against  him  —  Pompeius  deserted  by  his  Friends  —  A  Battle 
in  the  Night  —  Pompeius  offers  to  surrender  to  Furnius,  who  refuses 
to  accept  him  —  Pompeius  refuses  to  surrender  to  Titius  —  He  is 
captured  by  Amyntas — He  is  delivered  to  Titius,  who  puts  him  to 
Death 

133.  Pompeius,  fleeing  from  Sicily  to  Antony,  stopped 
at  the  Lacinian  promontory  and  robbed  the  rich  temple  of 
Juno  of  its  gifts.  He  landed  at  Mitylene  and  spent  some 
time  at  that  place,  where  his  father,  when  at  war  with 
Csesar,  had  bestowed  him  with  his  mother,  when  he  was 
still  a  boy,  and  where  his  father  had  recovered  him  after  his 
defeat.  As  Antony  was  now  waging  war  in  Media  against 
the  Medes  and  the  Parthians,  Pompeius  decided  to  intrust 
himself  to  Antony  on  his  return.  When  he  heard  that 
Antony  had  been  worsted,  and  this  result  was  confirmed  by 
the  reports,  his  hopes  once  more  revived,  and  he  fancied 
that  he  might  succeed  Antony  if  the  latter  were  dead,  or 
share  his  power  if  he  returned.  He  was  continually  think- 
ing of  Labienus,  who  had  overrun  Asia  not  long  before. 
While  he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  the  news  reached  him 
that  Antony  had  returned  to  Alexandria.  Scheming  with 
both  projects,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Antony  ostensibly  to 
place  himself  at  the  latter's  disposal  and  to  offer  himself  as 
a  friend  and   ally,  but  really  to  get  accurate  information 

teum  at  Ancyra,   was   B.C.   25,  i.e.,  eleven   years   later   than  Appian 
makes  it. 
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718  about  Antony's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  others  36 
secretly  to  the  princes  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,.  intending,  if 
he  should  not  obtain  what  he  desired  from  Antony,  to  take 
flight  through  Pontus  to  Armenia.  He  sent  also  to  the 
Parthians,  hoping  that,  for  the  remainder  of  their  war 
against  Antony,  they  would  be  eager  to  receive  him  as  a 
general,  because  he  was  a  Roman,  and  especially  because 
he  was  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  refitted  his  ships 
and  drilled  the  soldiers  he  had  brought  in  them,  pretending 
at  one  time  that  he  was  in  fear  of  Octavius,  and  at  another 
that  he  was  getting  ready  to  assist  Antony. 

134.  As  soon  as  Antony  heard  of  the  coming  of  Pompeius 
he  designated  Titius  to  take  the  field  against  him.  He 
ordered  the  latter  to  take  ships  and  soldiers  from  Syria  and 
to  wage  war  vigorously  against  Pompeius  if  he  showed  him- 
self hostile,  but  to  treat  him  with  honor  if  he  submitted 
himself  to  Antony.  Then  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors who  had  arrived,  and  who  addressed  him  as  follows : 
"Pompeius  has  sent  us  to  you,  not  because  he  was  without 
a  place  of  refuge  (if  he  were  minded  to  continue  the  war) 
in  Spain,  a  country  friendly  to  him  on  his  father's  account 
and  which  espoused  his  own  cause  when  he  was  younger, 
and  even  now  calls  upon  him  for  that  purpose,  but  because 
he  prefers  to  enjoy  peace  with  you,  or,  if  need  be,  to  fight 
under  your  orders.  He  makes  these  advances  now  not  for 
the  first  time,  but  did  so  while  he  was  master  of  Sicily  and 
was  ravaging  Italy,  and  when  he  rescued  your  mother  and 
sent  her  to  you.  If  you  had  accepted  these  advances, 
Pompeius  would  not  have  been  driven  out  of  Sicily  (for  you 
would  not  have  provided  Octavius  with  ships  against  him), 
nor  would  you  have  been  defeated  in  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  Octavius,  not  sending  you  the  soldiers  he  agreed 
to  send.  In  fact,  you  would  now  be  in  possession  of  Italy 
in  addition  to  your  other  dominions.  As  you  did  not  ac- 
cept the  offer  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  most 
advantageous  to  you,  he  repeats  it  now  in  order  that  you 
may  not  be  so  often  ensnared  by  Octavius'  words  and  by 
the  marriage  relationship  existing  between  you;  for  you 
will  remember  that,  although  he  is  connected  by  marriage 
with  Pompeius,  he  declared  war  against  the  latter  after  the 
treaty  had  been  made,  and  without  excuse.     He  also  de- 
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718  prived  Lepidus,  his  partner  in  the  government,  of  his  share,   36 
and  divided  no  part  of  it  with  you. 

135.  "You  are  now  the  only  remaining  one  who  stands 
between  him  and  the  monarchy  that  he  longs  for.  He 
would  already  have  been  at  blows  with  you,  had  not  Pom- 
peius  stood  in  the  way.  Although  you  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen these  things  for  yourself,  Pompeius  calls  your  attention 
to  them  out  of  good-will,  because  he  prefers  a  candid  and 
magnanimous  man  to  a  deceitful,  treacherous,  and  artful 
one.  He  does  not  blame  you  for  the  gift  of  ships  which 
you  made  to  Octavius  against  him  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
in  order  to  procure  soldiers  for  the  Parthian  war  in  ex- 
change, but  he  reminds  you  that  those  soldiers  were  not 
sent.  In  short,  Pompeius  delivers  himself  to  you  with  the 
ships  which  he  still  has  and  his  most  faithful  soldiers,  who 
have  not  abandoned  him  even  in  his  flight.  If  peace  is 
maintained,  it  will  be  a  great  glory  to  you  to  have  saved 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  In  case  of  war,  he  will  be 
a  considerable  help  to  your  party  in  the  conflict  which  is 
coming,  unless,  to  be  sure,  it  has  already  come." 

136.  When  the  ambassadors  had  thus  spoken,  Antony 
showed  them  the  orders  he  had  sent  to  Titius,  and  said  that 
if  Pompeius  was  truly  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  should  come 
in  person  under  the  escort  of  Titius.  In  the  meantime,  the 
messengers  who  had  been  sent  by  Pompeius  to  the  Parthians 
were  captured  by  Antony's  generals  and  brought  to  Alex- 
andria. After  Antony  had  examined  each  of  them  he 
summoned  the  ambassadors  of  Pompeius  and  showed  the 
captives  to  them.  They  made  excuses  for  Pompeius  even 
then  as  a  young  man  in  a  desperate  plight,  fearful  lest  An- 
tony should  not  treat  him  kindly,  and  driven  by  necessity 
to  make  trial  even  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome.  They 
said  that  he  would  show  his  true  disposition  as  soon  as  he 
should  learn  Antony's,  and  would  then  need  no  other  at- 
tempt or  devices.  Antony  believed  them,  being  in  other 
respects  and  at  all  times  of  a  frank,  magnanimous,  and 
unsuspecting  nature. 

719  137.    In  the  meantime  Furnius,  who  was  governing  the  3s 
province  of  Asia  for  Antony,  had  received  Pompeius  when 
he  arrived,  as  he  was  behaving  quietly;  since  Furnius  had 
not  sufficient  force  to  prevent  him  and  did  not  yet  know 
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719  Antony's  mind.  Seeing  Pompeius  drilling  his  troops,  he  35 
mustered  a  force  from  the  provincials  and  hastily  summoned 
Ahenobarbus,  who  had  command  of  an  army  in  the  vicinity, 
and  also  Amyntas  from  the  other  side.  They  responded 
promptly,  and  Pompeius  complained  against  Furnius  for 
regarding  him  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  when  he  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Antony  and  was  waiting  for  an  answer  from 
him.  While  he  was  saying  this  he  was  meditating  the 
project  of  seizing  Ahenobarbus,  with  the  connivance  of 
Curius,  one  of  Ahenobarbus'  officers,  intending  to  hold 
that  general  as  a  valuable  hostage  to  exchange  for  himself 
in  case  of  need.  The  treachery  was  discovered  and  Curius 
was  convicted  before  the  Romans  present  and  put  to  death. 
Pompeius  put  to  death  his  freedman  Theodorus,  the  only 
person  who  was  privy  to  the  plan,  believing  that  he  had 
divulged  it.  As  he  no  longer  expected  to  conceal  his 
projects  from  Furnius,  he  possessed  himself  of  Lampsacus 
by  treachery,  a  city  which  contained  many  Italians,  colo- 
nized there  by  Gaius  Caesar.  These  Italians  he  induced  to 
enter  his  military  service  by  large  bounties.  Having  now 
200  horse  and  three  legions  of  infantry,  he  attacked  Cyzicus 
by  land  and  sea.  He  was  repulsed  on  both  sides,  because 
there  was  a  force,  although  not  a  large  one,  in  Cyzicus,  that 
was  guarding  some  gladiators  whom  Antony  supported 
there.  So  Pompeius  retired  to  the  harbor  of  the  Achaeans 
and  collected  provisions. 

138.  Furnius  did  not  begin  hostilities,  but  he  continu- 
ally camped  alongside  of  Pompeius  with  a  large  body  of 
horse  and  prevented  his  foe  from  foraging  or  winning  the 
cities  to  his  side.  As  Pompeius  had  no  cavalry,  he  as- 
saulted the  camp  of  Furnius  in  front  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  a  force  secretly  around  to  his  rear.  Furnius  accord- 
ingly directed  his  forces  against  Pompeius'  front  attack, 
but  he  was  driven  out  of  his  camp  by  the  force  in  his  rear. 
Pompeius  pursued  his  men  and  killed  many  as  they  fled 
over  the  Scamandrian  plain,  which  was  saturated  with 
recent  rains.  Those  who  were  saved  withdrew  to  a  place 
of  safety,  as  they  were  not  fit  for  battle.  While  they  were 
waiting  for  assistance  from  Mysia,  the  Propontis,  and  else- 
where, the  inhabitants,  who  were  distressed  by  continual 
exactions,  enlisted  gladly  under  Pompeius,  especially  on 
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719  account  of  the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  victory  at  35 
the  harbor  of  the  Achasans.  While  Pompeius  was  deficient 
in  cavalry,  and  was  thus  crippled  in  procuring  supplies,  he 
learned  that  a  troop  of  Italian  horse  was  coming  to  Antony, 
sent  by  Octavia,  who  was  passing  the  winter  in  Athens. 
So  he  sent  emissaries  with  gold  to  corrupt  this  troop,  but 
Antony's  governor  of  Macedonia  caught  these  men  and  dis- 
tributed their  gold  to  the  cavalry. 

139.  Pompeius  took  Nicaea  and  Nicomedia,  from  which 
he  obtained  large  supplies  of  money,  and  his  strength  was 
augmented  in  all  respects  with  a  rapidity  that  exceeded  his 
expectations.  But  Furnius,  who  was  camping  not  far  away 
from  him,  was  reenforced,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  first 
with  seventy  ships  that  had  come  from  Sicily,  which  had 
been  saved  from  those  that  Antony  had  lent  to  Octavius 
against  Pompeius;  for  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  Sicily 
Octavius  had  dismissed  them.  Then  Titius  arrived  from 
Syria  with  120  additional  ships  and  a  large  army;  and  all 
these  had  landed  at  Proconnesus.  Pompeius  became 
alarmed  and  burned  his  own  ships  and  armed  his  oarsmen, 
believing  that  he  could  fight  to  better  advantage  with  all  of 
his  forces  combined  on  land.  Cassius  of  Parma,  Nasidius, 
Saturninus,  Thermus,  Antistius,  and  the  other  distinguished 
men  of  his  party  who  were  still  with  him  as  friends,  and 
Fannius,  who  held  the  highest  rank  of  all,  and  Pompeius' 
father-in-law,  Libo,  when  they  saw  that  he  did  not  desist 
from  war  against  superior  forces  even  after  Titius,  to  whom 
Antony  had  given  entire  charge,  had  arrived,  despaired  of 
him,  and,  having  made  terms  for  themselves,  went  over  to 
Antony. 

140.  Pompeius,  now  deserted  by  his  friends,  withdrew 
to  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  being  reported  as  making  his 
way  to  Armenia.  One  night  as  he  marched  out  of  his 
camp  quietly,  Furnius  and  Titius  followed  him,  and  Amyn- 
tas  joined  in  the  pursuit.  After  a  hot  chase  they  came  up 
with  him  toward  evening,  and  each  encamped  by  himself 
around  a  certain  hill  without  ditch  or  palisade,  as  it  was 
late  and  they  were  tired.  While  they  were  in  this  state, 
Pompeius  made  a  night  attack  with  300  light  troops  and 
killed  many  who  were  still  asleep  or  springing  out  of  bed. 
The  rest  took  to  disgraceful  flight  in  a  state  of  nudity.     It 
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719  is  evident  that  if  Pompeius  had  made  this  night  attack  35 
with  his  entire  army,  or  if  he  had  followed  up  energetically 
the  victory  he  did  win,  he  would  have  overcome  them 
completely.  But,  misled  by  a  god,  he  gave  no  heed  to 
these  opportunities,  and  he  gained  no  other  advantage  from 
the  affair  than  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  enemies,  having  formed  a  junction,  followed 
him  and  cut  off  his  supplies,  until  he  was  in  danger  from 
want.  Then  he  sought  an  interview  with  Furnius,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  who  was  of  higher 
rank  and  of  a  more  trustworthy  character  than  the  others. 

141.  Taking  a  position  where  a  river  flowed  between 
them,  Pompeius  said  that  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  An- 
tony, and  he  added  that,  being  in  need  of  provisions  mean- 
while, and  nobody  supplying  him,  he  had  done  what  he  had 
done.  "If  you  have  fought  against  me,"  he  continued, 
"by  Antony's  direction,  Antony  has  misconceived  his  own 
interests  in  not  foreseeing  the  coming  war.  If  you  are  an- 
ticipating Antony's  intentions,  I  protest  and  implore  you  to 
wait  for  the  embassy  that  I  sent  to  Antony  or  to  take  and 
bring  me  to  him  now.  I  will  surrender  myself  to  you 
alone,  Furnius,  asking  merely  your  pledge  that  you  will 
conduct  me  to  him  in  safety."  He  spoke  thus  because  he 
had  confidence  in  Antony  as  a  man  of  generous  nature,  and 
he  apprehended  merely  that  something  might  happen  to 
him  on  the  journey.  Furnius  replied  to  him  as  follows: 
"  If  you  wished  to  surrender  yourself  to  Antony  you  ought 
to  have  done  so  in  the  beginning,  or  else  have  waited 
quietly  at  Mitylene  for  his  answer.  But  if  you  desired  the 
war  you  should  have  done  as  you  have  done.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  recount  your  deeds  to  one  who  knows  them? 
If  now  you  repent,  do  not  bring  us,  generals,  into  collision 
with  each  other,  but  surrender  yourself  to  Titius,  to  whom 
these  matters  have  been  intrusted  by  Antony.  The  pledge 
which  you  ask  from  me  you  can  ask  from  him.  He  has 
been  ordered  by  Antony  to  put  you  to  death  if  you  wage 
war,  but,  if  you  surrender  yourself,  to  send  you  to  him  in 
an  honorable  manner." 

142.  Pompeius  was  angry  with  Titius  as  an  ingrate,  in 
that  he  undertook  to  wage  this  war  against  him,  for  he  had 
once  been  taken  prisoner  and  spared  by  Pompeius.    Be- 
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719  sides  being  angry  he  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  35 
be  in  the  power  of  Titius,  who  was  not  of  noble  birth. 
Moreover  he  suspected  Titius,  either  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  and  did  not  consider  him  trust- 
worthy, or  because  he  was  conscious  of  some  old  injury 
done  to  him  previous  to  the  benefaction  above  mentioned. 
Again  he  offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Furnius,  and 
begged  that  he  would  receive  him.  When  the  latter  refused 
he  said  that  he  would  surrender  to  Amyntas.  Furnius  said 
that  Amyntas  would  not  receive  him,  because  that  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  one  whom  Antony  had  intrusted  with 
this  whole  business;  and  so  the  interview  ended.  The 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  camp  of  Furnius  that,  for  want 
of  other  resources,  Pompeius  would  deliver  himself  up  to 
Titius  on  the  following  day.  When  night  came  Pompeius 
left  the  customary  fires  burning,  and  the  trumpets  giving 
the  usual  signal  at  intervals  through  the  night,  while  he 
quietly  withdrew  from  the  camp  with  a  well-prepared  band, 
who  had  not  been  previously  advised  whither  they  were  to 
go.  He  intended  to  go  to  the  sea-shore  and  burn  Titius' 
fleet,  and  perhaps  would  have  done  so  had  not  Scaurus  de- 
serted from  him  and  communicated  the  fact  of  his  depart- 
ure and  the  road  he  had  taken,  although  ignorant  of  his 
design.  Amyntas,  with  1500  horse,  pursued  Pompeius, 
who  had  no  cavalry.  When  Amyntas  drew  near,  Pompeius' 
men  passed  over  to  him,  some  privately,  others  openly. 
Pompeius,  being  almost  entirely  deserted  and  afraid  of  his 
own  men,  surrendered  himself  to  Amyntas  without  con- 
ditions, although  he  had  scorned  to  surrender  to  Titius 
with  conditions. 

143.  Thus  was  Sextus  Pompeius  captured.  He  was  the 
last  remaining  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  father  when  very  young  and  of  his  brother 
while  still  a  stripling.  After  their  death  he  concealed  him- 
self for  a  long  time  and  practised  robbery  secretly  in  Spain 
until  he  had  collected  a  large  following,  because  he  made 
himself  known  as  Pompey' s  son.  Then  he  practised  more 
open  robbery.  After  the  death  of  Gaius  Caesar  he  carried 
on  war  vigorously  and  collected  a  large  army,  together  with 
ships  and  money,  took  islands,  became  master  of  the  west- 
ern sea,  brought  famine  upon  Italy,  and  compelled  his  ene- 
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719  mies  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  he  chose.  Of  most  35 
importance  was  the  aid  that  he  rendered  to  the  proscribed 
in  Rome  exposed  to  utter  destruction,  rescuing  many  of 
the  nobility  who  were,  at  this  later  time,  safe  at  home  by 
means  of  him.  But  stricken  with  mental  aberration,  he 
never  pursued  an  aggressive  policy  against  his  foes,  although 
fortune  offered  him  many  opportunities;  he  only  defended 
himself.     After  such  a  career  Pompeius  was  taken  prisoner. 

144.  Titius  brought  Pompeius'  soldiers  into  Antony's 
service  and  put  Pompeius  himself  to  death  at  Miletus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  This  he  did  either  on  his  own 
account,  angry  at  some  former  insult,  and  ungrateful  for 
the  subsequent  kindness,  or  in  pursuance  of  Antony's 
order.  Some  say  that  Plancus,  not  Antony,  gave  this  order. 
They  think  that  Plancus,  while  governing  Syria,  was  au- 
thorized by  letters  to  sign  Antony's  name  in  cases  of  urgency 
and  to  use  his  seal.  Others  think  that  it  was  written  by 
Plancus  with  Antony's  knowledge,  but  that  the  latter  was 
ashamed  to  write  it  on  account  of  the  name  Pompeius,  and 
because  Cleopatra  was  favorable  to  him  on  account  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  Still  others  think  that  Plancus,  being  cog- 
nizant of  these  facts,  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  the  order 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  lest  Pompeius,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Cleopatra,  should  breed  dissension  between  Antony 
and  Octavius.1 

145.  After  the  death  of  Pompeius  Antony  made  a  new 
expedition  to  Armenia,  and  Octavius  made  one  against  the 
Illyrians,  who  were  plundering  Italy,  some  of  whom  had 
never  been  subject  to  the  Romans,  while  others  had  revolted 
during  the  civil  wars.  Since  these  Illyrian  affairs  are  not 
very  well  known  to  me,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  length  to 
make  a  book  by  themselves,  and  have  no  suitable  place  to 
be  treated  elsewhere,  I  have  recorded  them  above  (begin- 
ning with  the  time  when  Illyria  was  acquired  by  the  Romans 
and  bringing  them  down  to  the  end),  and  added  them  to  the 
history  of  the  neighboring  Macedonia. 

1  (puKa^afxevov  fi))  r))v  alrlav  'Avrceviov  Ka\  Kaiaapos  es  a\\ri\ovs  5t8a> 
Xlofxir-nios,  kcl\  KAfOTrdrpa  Uo/j.ir-niw  ffuvepyovcra,  avadptyaiev.  This  sen- 
tence has  given  much  trouble  to  commentators.  Schweighauser  re- 
jected the  word  5i5<£  altogether. 


FRAGMENTA 

[At  the  end  of  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  Appian  are  twenty-four 
fragmenta,  only  two  of  which  are  of  sufficient  length  to  be  worth  trans- 
lating.    They  are  the  following  :  — ] 

CONCERNING   REMUS   AND    ROMULUS1 

From  the  Collection  of  Max.  Treu  (1880) 

1.  When  Troy  was  captured  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month 
of  December,  ^Eneas  fled  to  Mount  Ida,  passing  through  the 
Achseans,  who  gave  way  to  him  as  he  was  carrying  off  his 
household  gods  and  his  family.  Others  say  that  it  was  not 
that  pious  sight  that  saved  him,  but  that  ^Eneas  had  often 
urged  the  barbarians  to  give  Helen  back  to  the  Achaeans. 
There,  having  collected  a  band  of  Phrygians,2  he  departed 
to  Laurentum,  and  having  married  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  he  built  a  city  and  named 
it  Lavinium  after  his  wife.  Three  years  later  Latinus  died, 
and  ^Eneas  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  relationship,  and  gave  the  name  of  Latins  to  the 
Aborigines.  Three  years  later  still,  Mezentius,  the  king  of 
the  Rutuli,  engaged  in  war  with  him  because  Lavinia  had 
been  previously  betrothed  to  himself,  and  Aineas  was  slain. 

2.  Ascanius  then  became  king  in  his  stead.  Despising 
Lavinium  as  a  paltry  town,  Ascanius  founded  another 
under  the  Alban  mount  and  named  it  Alba,  which,  after  it 
had  held  sway  300  years,  the  Romans  destroyed,  so  that 
not  even  a  foundation  was  left.  Silvius,  the  third  in  de- 
scent, succeeded  Ascanius.  Then  another  yEneas  was  the 
fourth,  Latinus  was  the  fifth,  Capys  the  sixth,  Capetus  the 

1  This  is  a  transcript,  with  slight  variations,  of  the  first  of  the  Excerpta 
"  Concerning  the  Kings." 

2  Mendelssohn  considers  the  text  spurious  down  to  this  point. 
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seventh,  Tiberinus  the  eighth,  Agrippa  the  ninth,  Romulus 
the  tenth,  Aventinus  the  eleventh,  Procas  the  twelfth,  and 
Numitor  and  Amulius  the  thirteenth. 

3.  The  father  of  these  left  the  kingdom  to  Numitor  as 
the  elder  of  the  two.  His  brother  Amulius  dispossessed 
him  and  became  king.  Amulius,  fearing  vengeance,  slew 
Egestus,  Numitor' s  son,  while  hunting,  and  being  appre- 
hensive lest  the  sister  of  Egestus  should  bear  children  he 
made  her  a  vestal.  She  became  pregnant,  as  she  said,  by 
Mars,  while  drawing  water  from  a  fountain  sacred  to  him, 
and  gave  birth  to  Remus  and  Romulus.  Amulius  accord- 
ingly incarcerated  her  and  gave  the  boys  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  which  was  at  that  time  called  the  Thubris.  The 
bearers  took  the  boys  to  the  river.  They  were  shepherds, 
and  they  placed  the  basket  on  the  margin  of  the  water  where 
the  river  was  marshy.  After  they  had  gone  away  the  water 
receded  and  the  babes  were  left  on  dry  land,  and  a  she- 
wolf  stepped  into  the  basket  and  suckled  them.  Laurentia, 
the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus  .  .  .  They  were  reared 
to  manhood  in  the  practice  of  robbery,  and  Remus  was 
captured  while  raiding  the  estates  of  Numitor,  and  was 
brought  before  Amulius. 

4.  The  latter  sent  him  to  his  brother  Numitor,  as  the 
one  who  had  suffered  the  robbery,  to  be  condemned  and 
punished.  But  Numitor,  when  he  beheld  the  young  man 
and  reckoned  up  the  time  when  he  was  exposed  and  the 
other  circumstances,  began  to  suspect  the  truth,  and  ex- 
amined him  closely  as  to  his  bringing  up.  Romulus  became 
alarmed,  and  learning  from  Faustulus  the  facts  concerning 
himself  and  his  brother,  and  how  his  mother  had  been  in- 
carcerated, collected  a  band  of  shepherds  and  with  them 
attacked  Amulius,  and,  having  killed  him,  proclaimed 
Numitor  king  of  the  Albans.  Then  they  built  a  city  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  the  side  of  which  they  had  been 
exposed  and  nourished,  and  where  they  had  practised  rob- 
bery after  they  had  grown  up ;  and  they  named  it  Rome. 
It  was  previously  called  the  Tetragon,  because  its  perim- 
eter was  sixteen  stades,  having  four  stades  on  each  side. 


FRAG  MEN  TA  489 


CONCERNING   THE   DIVINATION   OF  THE 

ARABS 

From  the  Same1 

[Appian  says,  at  the  end  of  his  twenty- fourth  book:] 
While  I  was  once  fleeing  from  the  Jews,  during  the  war  that 
occurred  in  Egypt,  and  was  passing  through  Arabia  Petrsea 
to  a  river  where  a  small  boat  was  waiting  to  convey  me  to 
Pelusium,  an  Arab  was  conducting  me  on  my  journey  by 
night,  and  as  I  thought  we  were  nearing  the  boat,  a  raven 
croaked,  just  before  dawn,  and  the  Arab  exclaimed,  in 
alarm,  "We  have  lost  our  way."  Again  the  raven  croaked, 
and  he  said,  "We  are  lost  completely."  While  I  was 
troubled  and  was  looking  around  for  a  guide,  but  could 
find  none  (as  it  was  still  very  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
a  hostile  country),  the  Arab  heard  the  bird  a  third  time, 
and  joyfully  exclaimed,  "We  are  lost  for  our  own  good, 
and  we  shall  find  our  road."  I  smiled  at  the  idea  of  our 
finding  our  lost  road  and  gave  myself  up  to  despair,  being 
surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides  and  unable  to  turn  back 
on  account  of  those  behind  me,  to  escape  whom  I  had 
come  hither.  And  so,  for  want  of  any  other  resource,  I 
followed,  surrendering  myself  to  the  oracle.  While  I  was 
in  this  condition  another  river  appeared  unexpectedly,  one 
very  near  to  Pelusium,  and  also  a  trireme  bound  for  that 
place,  in  which  I  embarked  and  was  saved.  The  small  boat 
that  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  other  river  was  captured  by 
the  Jews.  So  remarkable  was  the  good  fortune  that  I  en- 
joyed and  so  great  was  my  astonishment  at  the  oracle. 

1  This  fragment  was  first  published  in  the  'Revue  Archeologigue,  in 
1869,  by,CPMiller,  from  a  manuscript  not  indicated.  It  appears  from 
the  following  note  of  Mendelssohn  (ii.  1)  that  it  was  known  to  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  earlier :  "  As  regards  the  matter  related  to 
Grsevius  by  a  certain  Greek  named  Jeremiah,  concerning  various  un- 
published fragments  of  Appian,  which  have  been  preserved  on  Mount 
Athos  (see  Burmann,  ep.  syll.  vol.  iv.  p.  69),  he  seems  to  have  had  in 
mind  the  fragment  of  the  twenty-fourth  book,  published  by  Miller  and 
more  lately  by  Treu." 
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These  men  are  very  religious,  they  are  skilled  in  the  art  of 
divination,  they  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  they  understand 
the  use  of  drugs.  It  is  probable  that,  finding  good  land  in 
Egypt  (being  agriculturists),  and  a  race  like  themselves 
devoted  to  religion,  practising  divination,  and  not  inex- 
perienced in  drugs  and  astrology,  they  were  pleased  to 
abide  there  as  among  people  of  like  habits  with  themselves. 


THE   END. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Pr.  denotes  the  author's  Preface.  K.  the  book  concerning  the  Kings.  It.  Italy. 
Sa.  the  Samnites.  G.  the  Gallic  history  Si  Sicily  and  the  Islands.  Sp.  the  Wars 
in  Spain.  H.  the  Hannibalic  War.  Pu.  the  Punic  Wars.  Nu.  the  Numidian  frag- 
ments. Ma.  Macedonian  Affairs.  II.  the  Illyrian  Wars  Sy.  the  Syrian  Wars. 
Mi.  the  Mithridatic  Wars.  C.  I,  C.  II,  etc.,  the  Civil  Wars  I,  II,  etc.  Fr.  Frag- 
menta.     Arabic  numerals  signify  sections. 


Abacaenians,  a  Sicilian  tribe,  C.  V,  117. 

Abala  (harbor),  C.  V,  112. 

Aborigines,  K.  I,  1. 

Abrupolis,  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  Ma. 
XI,  2,  6. 

Abydus,  Sy.  28;  Mi.  56;  C.  IV,  82,  87; 
is  fortified  by  Antiochus,  Sy.  21;  is 
besieged  by  Livius,  23. 

Academy,  Mi.  30. 

Acarnania,  Ma.  XI,  4;  Mi.  95;  is  in- 
vaded by  Antiochus,  Sy.  16. 

Acarnanians,  auxiliaries  of  Csesar  at 
Pharsalus,  C.  II,  70. 

Acerrae  (in  Campania),  its  senators 
thrown  into  wells,  Pu  63;  is  besieged 
by  Papius  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  42, 
45- 

Achaeans,  abandon  Philip  and  join  the 
Romans,  Ma.  VII ;  assist  L.  Quintius 
in  besieging  Corinth,  ib. ;  send  aid  to 
Eumenes,  Sy.  26;  and  to  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  31;  revolt  to  Mith- 
ridates,  Mi.  29,  69. 

Achaeans  of  Scythia,  a  remnant  of  the 
Greeks  from  Troy,  Mi.  67,  102,  are 
attacked  by  Mithridates  unsuccessfully, 
67;  send  aid  to  him,  69;  afterward  re- 
sisting him  are  put  to  flight,  102 ; 
hate  the  Greeks,  ib. ;  led  in  triumph 
by  Pompey,  116. 


Achaeans,   harbor  of,   Sy.    23;     Mi.   77; 

C.  V,  137  sq. 
Achaia,  a   country  of  Greece,  Mummius 

has  a  triumph  over  it,  Pu.  135. 
Achaia,  a  town  of  Syria,  Sy.  57;  a  town 

of  Parthia,  ib. 
Achillas,  military  prefect  of  Cleopatra's 

brother,  Ptolemy,  C.  II,  84,  90,  101. 
Achilles,  prayer  of,  It.  VIII,  2;  his  words 

to  Thetis,  C.  Ill,  13. 
Acholla,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  94, 
Acilius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  39. 
Acilius,   L.,  escapes   from   ./Esernia  dis- 
guised as  a  slave,  C.  I,  41. 
Acilius   Glabrio,  M.,  Roman    general  in 

Greece  against  Antiochus,  Sy.  17-21, 
Acilius  Glabrio,  M.,  proconsul   to  Asia, 

Mi.  90. 
Actium,  C.  I,    s,  6;    IV,  38,  42,  49,  50, 

Si- 

Acts,  of  Antony,  past  and  future,  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  C.  V,  75;  relating  to 
civil  strife,  Octavius  burns  records  of, 
C.  V,  132;  of  Caesar,  memoranda  of, 
transferred  to  Antony's  house,  C.  II, 
125;  of  any  magistrate,  Pompey  allows 
any  citizen  to  demand  reasons  for,  23. 

Adana,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  96. 

Adopted  son  takes  the  name  of  the  adop- 
tive father,  C.  Ill,  n. 

Adoption,  in  presence  of  the  praetor,  C. 
Ill,  14;    by  the   lex  Curiata,   94;  of 


1  Translated  from  Schweighauser's  Index,  with  the  additions  thereto  in  the  Didot 
edition  and  some  amendments  by  the  translator. 
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Octavius  by  Caesar,  C.  II,  143;  III,  n, 

14.  94' 
Adramytteans   (in   Asia),   their    acts    of 

cruelty    to    Romans    residing    among 

them,  ML  23. 
Adriatic  sea,  becomes  tranquil  in  winter 

for  Caesar,  C.  II,  54,  150;  the  town  of 

Scodra  midway  of,  V,  65. 
•lEacus,  an  ancestor  of  Alexander,  C.  II, 

151- 

iEculanum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Apulia,  captured  by  Sulla,  C.  I,  51. 

jEdile,  Critonius,  C.  Ill,  28;  Annalis 
made  aedile  in  reward  for  betraying  his 
father,  IV,  18;  Oppius  made  aedile  on 
account  of  his  affection  for  his  father, 
41. 

iEdileship,  while  Scipio  is  seeking  it  he 
is  made  consul,  Pu.  112. 

^idui  are  attacked  by  Ariovistus,  G.  XVI; 
they  fall  away  from  the  Romans,  XXI. 

TEgean  sea,  Pr.  2. 

jEgestus,  the  son  of  Numitor,  K.  I,  2; 
Fr.  1,  3- 

JEgina,  island,  C.  V,  7. 

TEmilian  way  at  Rome,  C.  Ill,  66. 

iEmilius.  is  killed,  not  knowing  that  he 
had  been  proscribed,  C.  IV,  27. 

jEmilius,  L. ,  is  saved  by  Octavius  at  Peru- 
sia,  because  he  voted  openly  to  punish 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  C.  V,  48. 

jFmilius  Barbula,  is  sent  against  the 
Tarentines,  Sa.  VII,  3. 

.lEmilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  wages  war 
unjustly  against  the  Vaccaei,  Sp.  80  sg. 

VEmilius  Lepidus,  captures  Norba  by 
treachery,  C.  I,  94;  as  consul  he  op- 
poses the  party  of  Sulla,  105;  is  de- 
feated in  battle  by  Catulus  and  dies  of 
a  wasting  disease,  107. 

iEmilius  Lepidus,  the  triumvir,  made 
prefect  of  Rome  by  Caesar,  C.  II,  41; 
again  by  Octavius,  V,  29;  prefect  of 
Spain  by  Caesar,  II,  48;  governs  Spain 
by  proxy,  107 ;  becomes  Caesar's  mas- 
ter of  horse,  107  and  115;  desires  to 
avenge  Caesar's  death,  118,  124,  130 
sg. ;  the  people  propose  for  him  the 
office  of  pontifex  maximus,  132;  is 
ordered  to  make  war  against  Antony, 
III,  74;  joins  forces  with  Antony,  83 
sg. ;  is  voted  an  enemy  by  the  Senate 
but  again  received  into  favor,  96  ;  be- 
comes triumvir,  IV,  2  sg. ;  is  ap- 
pointed consul,  3;  has  a  triumph  over 


the  Spaniards,  31;  is  deprived  of  his 
provinces  because  suspected  of  treach- 
ery>  ^>  3>  's  compensated  with  the 
province  of  Africa,  12,  53,  65;  invades 
Sicily  in  company  with  Octavius,  97; 
besieges  Lilybaeum,  98;  his  fleet  meets 
with  disaster  at  the  hands  of  Papias  the 
lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  104; 
besieges  Messana  with  Octavius,  117; 
attempts  to  hold  Sicily  for  himself,  122 
sg. ;  is  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  124  sg. ; 
is  deprived  of  command  and  sent  to 
Rome,  126;  Octavius  not  willing  that 
he  be  put  to  death,  131;  presents  him- 
self as  a  suppliant  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  consul  Balbinus,  IV,  50;  a  slug- 
gish man,  III,  84,  V,  124;  his  wife,  IV, 

5°- 

./Emilius  Lepidus,  son  of  the  triumvir, 
given  as  a  hostage  to  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  C.  II,  142;  Antony  desires  to 
betroth  his  daughter  to  him,  V,  93;  is 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  Octavius, 
IV,  50. 

jEmilius,  L.,  had  waged  war  against  the 
Illyrians,  H.  17;  as  consul  favors  de- 
lay in  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
Hannibal,  18;  commands  the  Roman 
centre  at  Cannae,  19;  is  killed,  24. 

jEmilius  Paulus,  captures  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Sp.  65;  Sy.  29;  Ma. 
XIX;  plunders  seventy-two  towns  in 
one  hour,  II.  9;  his  speech  to  the 
people  concerning  his  own  exploits, 
Ma.  XIX;  his  death,  ib. ;  of  his  four 
sons  he  gives  two  for  adoption,  ib.', 
one  of  these  was  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  Pu.  101 ;  the  other  Fabius 
Maximus  yEmilianus,  Sp.  65. 

jEmilius  Paulus,  consul,  bought  with 
money  by  Caesar,  builds  a  basilica,  C. 

11,21. 

■lEmilius  Paulus,  brother  of  Lepidus  the 
triumvir,  C.  IV,  12;  flees  to  Brutus, 
then  betakes  himself  to  Miletus,  37. 

jEmilius  Regillus,  prefect  of  the  fleet 
against  Antiochus,  Sy.  26;  wins  a 
naval  victory  at  Myonnesus,  27. 

yEnaria,  island  of,  C.  V,  69,  7r. 

iEneas,  K.  I,  1;  Fr.  I;  father  of  Ilus  and 
of  the  Julian  gens,  C.  II,  68;  bears  his 
father  on  his  shoulders,  C.  IV,  41. 

iEneas  Silvius,  K.  I,  2. 

./Enus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  C.  IV,  87  sg. 
101. 
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jEolian  islands,  C.  V,  105. 

./Eolians,  King  Antiochus  marches  among 
them,  Sy.  1 ;  accustomed  to  obey  the 
Asiatic  kings,  12;  their  ambassadors 
favorably  received  by  Caesar,  C.  II,  89. 

iEolis,  Sy.  23,  25. 

jEsculapius,  rich  temple  of,  at  Carthage, 
Pu.  130;  at  Pergamus,  Mi.  24,  60; 
Carthaginian  suppliants  carry  his  sa- 
cred laurel  branches,  Pu.  130. 

^Esepus,  a  river  of  Mysia  flowing  into 
the  Propontis,  Mi.  76. 

./Esernia,  a  town  of  Samnium,  C.  I,  41,  51. 

iEsis,  a  river  of  Umbria,  C.  I,  57. 

yEsquiline  forum  and  gate  at  Rome,  C. 
1,58. 

jEtes,  golden  fleece  of,  Mi.  103. 

iEtolians,  allies  of  the  Romans  in  the 
war  against  Philip,  Ma.  Ill,  1;  make 
peace,  2;  complain  of  Philip  to  the 
Romans  and  again  torm  an  alliance 
with  them,  IV;  they  accuse  Flamini- 
nus,  IX;  Perseus  aids  them,  XI,  1,  3; 
Crassus  falsely  charges  upon  them  the 
blame  of  the  flight,  XII;  they  sum- 
mon Antiochus  to  Greece,  Sy.  12;  oc- 
cupy Thermopylae,  18;  are  overcome 
by  Manius  and  sue  for  peace,  21;  aux- 
iliaries of  Caesar,  C.  II,  70. 

Afranius,  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
fights  against  Caesar,  C.  II,  42;  yields 
Spain  to  Caesar,  43;  is  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  76;  conquered  by 
Caesar,  flees  with  L.  Scipio  from  Africa, 

97- 

Africa,  old  and  new,  C.  IV,  53;  Caesar 
adds  new  Africa  to  the  Roman  sway, 
ib. ;  Cornificius  has  command  over  old 
Africa,  III,  85;  IV,  36;  Sextius  over 
new  Africa,  IV,  53;  princes  of  Africa 
wage  war  against  each  other,  54;  civil 
wars  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Attius 
Varius  against  Curio,  C.  II,  44  sq. ; 
Sextius  against  Cornificius,  IV,  53; 
Sextius  against  Fango,  V,  26. 

African  war  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  95  sq. 

Africans,  rebel  against  the  Carthaginians, 
Si.  I,  3;  Sp.  4;  Pu.  5;  are  reduced  by 
hunger,  ib. ;  offer  themselves  to  the 
Romans,  but  are  not  accepted,  ib. 

Agamemnon,  a  nickname  given  to  Pom- 
pey, C.  II,  67. 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Sa.  XI; 
builder  of  Hippo,  Pu.  no;  tower  of, 
Pu.  14. 


Agathocles.  son  of  Lysimachus,  Sy.  64. 

Agrarian  law,  of  Licinius,  C.  I,  8;  pro- 
posed by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  9  sq. ; 
enacted,  13;  of  Spurius  Borius,  27;  of 
Saturninus,  29. 

Agrippa,  C.  IV,  49;  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius,  II.  20;  his  closest  friend,  C. 
V,  31 ;  shuts  Lucius  Antonius  up  in 
Perusia,  32;  besieges  the  Antonian 
generals,  33,  35;  draws  the  legions  of 
Plancus  over  to  himself,  50;  sent  by 
Octavius  against  Antony  in  southern 
Italy,  57  sq. ;  overcomes  the  Aquitani- 
ans,  92;  commands  the  fleet  of  Octa- 
vius against  Sextus  Pompeius,  96; 
overcomes  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  at 
Mylae,  105-108;  captures  certain  towns 
in  Sicily,  109;  takes  Tyndaris,  ib.,  and 
116;  overcomes  Sextus  Pompeius  in  a 
naval  combat,  118  sq. ;  besieges  Mes- 
sana  with  Lepidus,  112. 

Agron,  king  of  the  lllyrians,  II.  7. 

Ajax  Telamon,  C.  II,  81. 

Alba,  a  Roman  colony  in  the  country  of 
the  jEqui,  H.  39;  C.  Ill,  47;  V,  30. 

Alba,  built  by  Ascanius,  K.  I,  2;  Fr.  I, 
2;  the  mother  city  of  Rome,  H.  39; 
Pu.  89;  Alban  mount,  Sa.  I,  2;  C.  I, 
69;  Alban  lake,  It.  VIII,  1 ;  Alban  terri- 
tory, C.  I,  92. 

Albanians  of  Asia,  Mi.  103;  conquered 
by  Pompey,  Mi.  114;  led  in  triumph, 
Mi.  116  sq. 

Albinovanus,  P.,  together  with  Marius, 
adjudged  to  be  a  public  enemy,  C.  I, 
60;  flees  to  Hiempsal,  62;  flees  to  Sulla 
after  killing  Carbo's  lieutenants,  91. 

Albinus,  perishes  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I, 

93- 

Albinus,  A.,  appointed  prefect  of  Sicily 
by  Caesar,  C.  II,  48. 

Alcetas,  prefect  of  Caria,  Sy.  52. 

Alexander  the  Great,  builds  Alexandria, 
Pr.  1;  under  him  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire is  like  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning, 
10;  is  considered  by  Hannibal  the 
greatest  of  generals,  Sy.  10;  his  pha- 
lanx, 19,  32;  rules  all  the  countries  he 
comes  to,  52;  his  diadem  carried  away 
by  the  wind,  56;  he  binds  up  the 
wound  of  Lysimachus  with  his  dia- 
dem, 64;  writers  differ  on  the  question 
whether  he  touched  Cappadocia,  Mi.  8; 
gives  freedom  to  the  city  of  Amisus, 
83;    when  wounded  shows   himself  to 
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his  soldiers,  89;  makes  use  of  the  Agri- 
anes  as  allies,  II,  14;  besieges  Xanthus, 
C.  IV,  8;  comparison  with  Caesar,  C. 
II,  149  sq.;  his  brother  Ardaeus  and  his 
two  sons,  Sy.  52,  54;  Mithridates  stops 
at  the  inn  where  A.  had  lodged,  Mi.  20; 
Pompey  said  to  have  worn  a  cloak  of  A. 
in  his  triumph,  Mi.  117. 

Alexander,  prince  of  the  iEtolians,  Ma. 
IX,  1. 

Alexander  of  Megalopolis,  Sy.  13. 

Alexander,  son  of  Lysimachus,  flees  to 
Seleucus,  Sy.  64. 

Alexander,  the  bastard,  thrusts  himself 
into  the  family  of  Seleucidae,  Sy.  67 ;  his 
wife  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  68. 

Alexander,  son  of  the  foregoing,  Sy.  68. 

Alexander,  sent  by  Mithridates  to  assas- 
sinate Nicomedes,  Mi.  57. 

Alexander,  the  Paphlagonian,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Mithridates  captured  by  Lucul- 
lus,  Mi.  76  sq. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Egypt,  left  by  his  grandmother  Cleo- 
patra in  the  island  of  Cos,  is  brought  up 
by  Mithridates,  Mi.  23;  restored  to  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  by  Sulla,  is  put  to 
death  at  Alexandria,  C.  I,  102. 

Alexander,  the  Prytanis  of  the  Rhodians, 
C.  IV,  66;  is  defeated  by  Cassius,  7r. 

Alexandreschata,  a  town  of  Scythia,  Sy. 

57- 
Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt,  Pr.  1;  Sy.  66; 

C.  II,  89;  V,  8,  52,  133;  Gabinius 
wages  war  against  the  inhabitants  of, 
Sy.  51;  C.  V,  8,  10;  war  of  Caesar  in,  C. 
II,  89  sq. ;  priests  of,  wear  the  Attic 
shoe,  C.  V,  11. 

Alexandria  on  the  Granicus,  Sy.  29. 

Alexandropolis,  a  town  of  India,  Sy.  57. 

Allienus,  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  to 
Cassius  the  legions  which  he  led  from 
Egypt,  C.III,  78;  IV,  59. 

Allies,  difference  between  allies  and 
friends,  in  Roman  policy,  G.  XIII; 
Sp.  11;  Romans  call  on  the  Italian 
allies  for  help  in  the  Hannibalic  war, 
H.  8;  strife  with  the  allies  concerning 
Roman  citizenship,  C.  1,19,21,  23;  the 
Social  War  grows  out  of  it,  C.  I, 
34-53;    Mi.  62. 

Allobroges,  conquered  by  Caesar,  G.  I,  4; 
Domitius  wages  war  against  them,  XII; 
their  ambassadors  become  informers  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  C.  II,  4. 


Alor,  a  river  in  Epirus,  C.  II,  56. 
Alps,  the,  G.  XIII;  H.8;  Mi.  102;  C.I, 
117;  II,  26,  32;  III,  72;  V,  20,  51; 
crossed  by  Hannibal,  Sp.  13;  H.  4;  by 
Hasdrubal,  H.  52;  by  Pompey,  C.  I, 
109;  by  Antony,  III,  83;  foot-hills  of, 
II.  1 ;  Octavius  subdues  the  inhabitants 
of  the  high  Alps,  II.  15  sq. 
Altar  built  to  Caesar,  C.  II,  148;    altar  of 

Philoctetes,  Mi.  77. 
Amastris,  a  town  of  Pontus,  Mi.  11  sq. ; 

captured  by  Lucullus,  82. 
Amatius,  the  pseudo-Marius,  C.  Ill,  2,  3, 

36. 
Amazons,  Mi.  103;  region  of,  69;  expedi- 
tion of  Hercules  against,  83. 
Ambo,  leader  of  the  Arevaci,  Sp.  46. 
Ambracia,  a  city  of  Thesprotia,  Sy.  17; 

Ma.  Ill,  1. 
Amisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  Mi.  78,  120;  of 
Attic  origin,   made  free  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  83;   besieged  by   Lucullus, 
78;  restored  to  its  citizens  who  had  fled, 
83;  plundered  by  Pharnaces,  C.  II,  91. 
Amnius,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  Mi.  18. 
Amphipolis,  of  Syria,  Sy.  57;  of  Mace- 
donia, C.  IV,  104  sq. 
Amulius,  brother  of  Numitor,   K.  I,  2; 

Fr.  1,3. 
Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  at- 
tempts to  compose  the  differences  be- 
tween the  jEtolians  and   the   Romans 
and    Philip,    Ma.    Ill,    1;    complains 
against  Philip,  VIII ;  Philip,  the  brother 
of   his    wife    Apama,    administers    his 
kingdom,   Sy.    13;    forms    an    alliance 
with  Antiochus,  ib. ;  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  flees  to 
Ambrasia,  17. 
Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, Pr.  8,  10;  C.  IV,  102. 
Amyntas,  constituted  king  of  the  Pisid- 
ians  by  Antony,  C.  V,  75;  is  called  by 
Furnius    to    aid    him    against    Sextus 
Pompeius,    137,    140;     Pompeius    sur- 
renders to  him,  142. 
Anagnia,  a  town  of  Latium,  Sa.  X,  3. 
Ancharius,  Q. ,  is  killed  by  order  of  Marius, 
C.  I,  73;  his  head  suspended  from  the 
rostra,  ib. 
Anchises,  K.  I,  1;  C.  II,  151. 
Anchor,  worn  as  a  ring  by  Seleucus  as  a 

symbol  of  security,  Sy.  56. 
Ancona,  two  legions  colonized  at,  C.  V, 
23- 
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Ancus  Marcius,  K.  II. 

Anda,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  24. 

Andriace,  the  seaport  of  the  Myreans,  C. 

IV,  82. 
Andriscus,  the  pseudo-Philip,  Pu.  135. 
Andronicus,  sent  by  Perseus  to  throw  his 

money  into  the  sea  and  burn  his  ships, 

Ma.  XVI ;  is  put  to  death  by  Perseus,  ib. 
Andronicus,  ambassador  of  Attalus  to  the 

Romans,    conspires    with    Nicomedes, 

Mi.  4  sg. 
Andros,  island  of,  given  by  Antony  to  the 

Rhodians  and  soon  taken  from  them,  C. 

V,7- 

Anicius  leads  Genthius,  conquered  and 
bound,  to  Rome,  II.  9. 

Anio,  a  river  of  Latium,  H.  38  sg. 

Annalis,  a  praetor,  proscribed,  is  betrayed 
by  his  son,  C.  IV,  18. 

Annalis,  son  of  the  preceding,  getting 
drunk  after  betraying  his  father,  and 
becoming  quarrelsome,  is  killed  by  the 
same  soldiers  who  killed  his  father,  C. 
IV,  18. 

Annals,  of  Claudius,  G.  I,  3. 

Anthesterion,  month  of,  C.  II,  149. 

Anti-Cato,  the,  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  99. 

Anticragus,  a  castle  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  96. 

Antigonus,  satrap  of  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  subjects  Babylonia  and  Syria  to 
himself,  Sy.  53;  takes  Phoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria  from  Ptolemy,  ib;  after  re- 
pelling Ptolemy,  takes  the  name  of 
king,  54;  is  killed  in  battle  by  Seleucus, 
55;  intends  to  kill  Mithridates,  Mi.  9; 
his  son  Demetrius,  Sy.  54. 

Antiochia,  towns  of  that  name,  sixteen 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  most  re- 
nowned of  which  was  Antiocha  under 
Mt.  Lebanon,  Sy.  57. 

Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  married  to  Ariarthes,  Sy.  5. 

Antiochus,  the  father  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
Sy.  57. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus 
Pius,  recovers  the  kingdom  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  is  deprived  of  it  by  Pom- 
pey,  Sy.  49,  70;  Mi.  106:  C.  V,  10. 

Antiochus  of  Commagene,  vanquished 
by  Pompey,  Mi.  106,  117;  is  received 
on  friendly  terms  by  the  same,  106;  re- 
ceives Seleucia  with  a  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, 11;  sends  aid  to  Pompey,  C.  II, 

49- 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  Sy.  68;  drives  his 


brother,  Antiochus  Grypus,  from  the 
throne,  69;  is  himself  expelled  by 
Seleucus,  his  brother's  son,  ib. 

Antiochus  Deus,  son  of  Antiochus  Soter, 
is  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodice,  Sy.  65; 
has  two  wives,  Laodice  and  Berenice, 
ib;  his  son  is  Seleucus  Callinicus,  66; 
his  grandson  Antiochus  the  Great,  1. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  Sy.  45,  66;  a  hostage  at 
Rome,  39;  is  conducted  to  his  kingdom 
by  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  45,  66;  makes 
expeditions  into  Armenia  and  Egypt, 
ib;  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  46, 
66. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  son  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  and  brother  of  Cyzicenus,  Sy. 
68  sg. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  Ma.  IV;  XI,  4;  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  Sy.  1 ,  66 ;  causes 
of  war  with  the  Romans,  embassies,  2 
sg. ;  receives  Hannibal,  4,  7,  9,  22;  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  15;  moves  into 
Thessaly,  celebrates  his  marriage  at 
Chalcis,  16;  is  defeated  at  Thermopylae 
by  Manius,  19;  and  in  a  naval  battle  at 
Myonnesus,  27;  sends  to  Scipio  the 
latter's  son,  whom  he  had  captured,  29 
sg. ;  is  defeated  at  Mt.  Sipylus  by  Do- 
mitius,  30  sg. ;  peace  and  treaty  with 
the  Romans,  38  sg. ;  his  sons,  Seleucus, 
3,  65;  Antiochus,  4,  12;  daughters, 
Laodice,  4;  others,  5. 

Antiochus  Pius,  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzice- 
nus, Sy.  48,  67;  Mi.  105;  C.  V,  10;  his 
son  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  Sy.  70. 

Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
brother  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  Sy.  68. 

Antiochus  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
Sy.  59;  is  in  love  with  his  stepmother 
Stratonice  and  marries  her,  59-61 ;  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  65;  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Antiochus  Deus,  ib. 

Antipater,  Sy.  52;  Mi.  8;  father  of  Cas- 
sander,  53,  62. 

Antipater,  C,  lieutenant  of  Norbanus,  C. 
I,  91. 

Antistius,  P.,  is  killed  by  order  of  Marius, 
C.  I,  88. 

Antistius,  deserts  from  Sextus  Pompeius 
to  Antony,  C.  V,  139. 

Antium,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
C.  I,  69;  a  rich  temple  there,  V,  24. 

Antius,  aproscript,  flees  to  Sicily,  C.  IV, 
40. 
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Antonius,  C,  consul,  destroys  Catiline  in 
battle,  C.  II,  7. 

Antonius,  C,  brother  of  Mark  Antony  the 
triumvir,  C.  Ill,  14;  is  made  governor 
of  Illyricum  by  Caesar,  C.  II,  41 ;  is 
vanquished  by  Pompey's  lieutenant, 
Octavius,  47;  city  praetor,  III,  14,  23; 
contends  with  Brutus  for  possession 
of  Macedonia,  79;  IV,  75;  is  killed  by 
Brutus,  III,  79. 

Antonius,  Lucius,  brother  of  Mark  An- 
tony, is  consul,  C.  V,  14;  stirs  up  strife 
against  Octavius  because  offended  with 
the  power  of  the  triumvirs,  19  sq. ;  with- 
draws to  Praeneste,  21;  makes  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  Octavius,  24;  Italians 
take  sides  with  him,  27;  begins  war, 
promises  liberty  to  the  Romans  and  is 
saluted  as  Imperator  by  the  people,  30 
sq. ;  shuts  himself  up  in  Perusia,  where 
he  is  besieged  by  Octavius,  32  sq. ;  is 
pressed  by  hunger,  34  sq.;  endeavors 
in  vain  to  break  out,  36  sq. ;  sends 
legates  to  Octavius  to  sue  for  peace, 
40;  goes  to  Octavius  in  person,  41  sq. ; 
is  received  and  pardoned  by  him,  48. 

Antonius,  M.,  consul,  C.  I,  32;  a  great 
orator,  put  to  death,  72  sq. 

Antonius  Creticus,  father  of  the  trium- 
vir, Si.  VI. 

Antony,  Mark,  son  of  the  preceding,  as  a 
youth  accompanies  Gabinius  to  Alex- 
andria, C.  V,  8 ;  as  tribune  of  the  people 
favors  Caesar,  C.  11,33;  is  put  in  charge 
of  Italy  by  Caesar,  41;  master  of  horse 
for  Caesar,  92,  107;  consul  with  Caesar, 
puts  a  crown  on  Caesar's  head,  109; 
some  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  killed  with  Caesar,  114;  is  de- 
tained at  the  door  of  the  senate-house 
when  Caesar  is  killed,  117;  desires  to 
avenge  Caesar's  death,  118,  124  sq. ; 
being  related  to  Caesar  on  his  mother's 
side,  he  delivers  the  funeral  oration, 
143  sq. ;  conciliates  the  Senate  by  put- 
ting Amatius  to  death,  III,  2  sq. ;  re- 
cruits a  body-guard  by  permission  of 
the  Senate,  45;  makes  many  friends  by 
means  of  Caesar's  memoranda,  ib. ;  seeks 
and  obtains  the  province  of  Macedonia 
in  place  of  Brutus,  8;  gives  a  cold  re- 
ception to  the  young  Octavius,  14^.; 
stirs  up  litigation  concerning  the  heir- 
ship of  Octavius  to  Caesar's  property, 
22;    desiring  to  bring  the  Macedonian 


army  to  himself,  he  proposes  a  law  to 
abolish   the   office   of  dictator,  24  sq. ; 
after   reconciliation    with   Octavius   he 
seeks  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  30;  new  diffi- 
culty with  Octavius,  31  sq.;  the  army, 
which  he  has  brought  from  Macedonia 
to    Brundusium,   he    alienates   by    his 
parsimony  and  severity,  40  sq. ;  intro- 
duces a  praetorian  cohort  into  the  city 
as  a  body-guard,  45;    marches  against 
Decimus  Brutus  to  compel  him  to  re- 
sign the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  46; 
besieges  Decimus  in  Mutina,  49;  at  the 
instance  of  Cicero  is  declared  a  public 
enemy,  50-63 ;    battle  with   the   consul 
Pansa,  67,  69;  wins  a  victory,  but  is  in 
turn  defeated  by  Hirtius,  70;  abandons 
Mutina  and  flees  to  the  Alps,  73;  Octa- 
vius through  friends  offers  him  terms  of 
accommodation,  80,  96 ;  crosses  the  Alps 
and  is  received  in  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
who,  with   seven   legions,  joins   forces 
with  him,  83  sq. ;  his  reconciliation  with 
the   Senate,  96;   by  letter  proposes  an 
alliance    with    Octavius,   ib.;     Asinius 
PoIIio  and  Plancus  join  him,  and  also 
the  veteran  legions  of  Decimus  Brutus, 
97;  pursues  Decimus,  ib.;  forms  a  tri- 
umvirate with  Octavius   and    Lepidus, 
IV,   2;    in    conjunction   with   his   col- 
leagues issues  a  decree  of  proscription, 
7  sq. ;  with  Octavius  sends  forces  into 
Macedonia,  82,  86;    pitches  his  camp 
opposite  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
107  sq. ;    defeats   Cassius    at   the   first 
battle     of    Philippi,    no    sq. ;    defeats 
Brutus   at   the   second  battle,  128  sq. ; 
advances  to  Asia  to  collect  money,  V, 
3;  addresses  the  people  at  Ephesus,  4 
sq. ;  confirms  Sisinna  on  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  as   a  favor   to  his  mother 
Glaphyra,  7;    falls  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra, 1,8;   commits  many  cruelties  to 
please  her,  9 ;  makes  war  unsuccessfully 
against  the   Palmyreans,  ib.;    goes   to 
Alexandria  to  join  Cleopatra,  10  sq. ; 
Manius   takes  charge  of  his  affairs  at 
Rome,  and  with  Fulvia  the  wife,  and 
Lucius  the  brother,  of  Antony,  stirs  up 
strife   against   Octavius,   14  sq. ;     pro- 
ceeding from  Alexandria,  meets  Fulvia 
at  Athens  and  receives  his  mother  from 
Sextus  Pompeius,  52;  forming  an  alli- 
ance with   Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  he 
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besieges  Brundusium,  56;  urges  Sextus 
Pompeius  to  invade  Italy,  ib. ;  is  recon- 
ciled to  Octavius  by  the  intervention 
of  Cocceius,  60-63 !  on  tne  death  of  Ful- 
via  marries  Octavia,  64,  66;  makes  a 
new  division  of  provinces  with  Octa- 
vius, 65;  sends  Ventidius  against  the 
Parthians,  ib. ;  rescues  Octavius  from 
peril  of  his  life  at  Rome,  68;  concludes 
peace  with  Sextus  Pompeius  on  the 
mole  at  Puteoli,  69,  73;  his  acts,  past 
and  future,  ratified,  75;  disposes  of  many 
thrones  in  the  East,  ib. ;  intending  to 
march  against  the  Parthians,  he  passes 
the  winter  at  Athens,  with  Octavia,  75; 
is  invited  by  Octavius  to  come  from 
Athens  and  meet  him  at  Brundusium, 
78;  gives  Octavius  120  ships  to  be  used 
in  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  93, 95 ; 
after  extending  their  powers  for  five 
years  he  hastens  to  Syria  for  his  Par- 
thian expedition,  95;  returns  from  Par- 
thia  to  Alexandria,  132;  Sextus  Pom- 
peius, a  refugee  from  Sicily,  sends 
legates  to  treat  with  him,  ib.,  sq.; 
makes  a  new  expedition  to  Armenia, 
145;  vanquished  at  Actium,  IV,  49. 

Antyllus  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Grac- 
chus, C.  I,  25. 

Apama,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  Sy.  57. 

Apama,  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Mega- 
lopolis and  wife  of  Amynander,  Sy.  13. 

Apamea,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  Mi.  19,  77; 
of  Phrygia,  Sy.  36,  39;  of  Syria,  57. 

Apennines,  H.  8;  C.  I,  117. 

Aphrodisias,  a  town  of  Caria,  C.  1,97. 

Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  Mi.  121;  C.  I,  nr. 

Apollo,  the  Romans  send  him  a  tenth 
part  of  the  spoils  of  Veii,  It.  VIII,  1; 
Delius  sacred  to  him,  Sy.  12;  Eumenes 
sacrifices  to  him,  Ma.  XI,  4;  ^Emilius 
Paulus,  XIX;  oracle  of,  concerning 
the  Alban  lake,  It.  VIII,  1;  promon- 
tory of,  Pu.  34;  the  Roman  soldiers 
plunder  the  statue  and  temple  of,  at 
Carthage,  127,  133;  anger  of,  against 
the  Autarienses  and  Gauls,  II.  4;  co- 
lossal statue  of,  on  the  Capitoline  hill 
in  Rome,  30;  statue  of  A.  Archegetes, 
C.  V,  109. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  Illyria,  Sy.  17 ;  C.  II, 
54,  64;  III,  9;  made  a  free  city  by  the 
Romans,  II.  8. 

Apollonia,   a   town  of  Mysia,  II.  30;   of 
Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  Sy.  57. 
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Apollophanes,  prefect  of  the  fleet  under 
Sextus  Pompeius,  C.  V,  84,  105  sq. 

Aponius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  26. 

Appian  way,  C.  I,  69. 

Appian  of  Alexandria  concerning  himself, 
Pr.  15;  lived  under  Trajan  and  Had- 
rian, 7;  Sp.  38;  Sy.  50;  C.  I,  38;  II, 
86,  90;  Fr.  II. 

Appius,  a  proscript,  escapes  to  Sicily,  C. 
IV,  si- 

Appius,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius,  C.  V,  98. 

Appraisers,  of  goods  to  be  given  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  C.  II,  48. 

Apsar,  a  friend  of  Jugurtha,  Nu.  IV. 

Apsarus,  a  river  of  Armenia,  Mi.  101. 

Apuleius,  a  robber,  Sp.  68. 

Apuleius,  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  Ill, 
93;  proscribed,  IV,  40. 

Apuleius,  quaestor  of  Asia,  delivers  his 
forces  to  Brutus,  C.  Ill,  63;  IV,  75; 
having  been  proscribed,  obtains  the 
province  of  Bithynia  from  Brutus,  IV, 
46.  _ 

Apuleius  Saturninus,  is  fraudulently 
chosen  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  I,  28; 
elected  a  third  time,  32;  is  killed  in  the 
Capitol,  29,  32. 

Apulians,  the,  fall  away  from  the  Romans, 
H.  49;  C.  I,  39;  are  conquered  by 
Metellus,  53. 

Aquileia,  a  city  of  Gaul  beyond  the  Po, 

11. 18;  c.  111,97. 

Aquilius,  M.,  corrupted  by  money  gives 
Phrygia  to  Mithridates,  Mi.  12,  57; 
tried  for  bribery  but  escapes  punish- 
ment, C.  I,  22;  the  Senate  declares  his 
acts  void,  Mi.  57. 

Aquilius,  son  of  the  preceding,  reestab- 
lishes Nicomedes  in  Bithynia  and  Ario- 
barzanes  in  Cappadocia,  Mi.  n;  is  the 
principal  author  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
17,  21;  vanquished,  19;  captured  by 
Mithridates  and  killed  by  molten  gold 
poured  down  his  throat,  21,  ir2. 

Aquilius  Crassus,  C.  Ill,  93;  proscribed, 

94- 

Aquitanians,  overcome  by  Agrippa,  C.  V, 
92. 

Arabio,  son  of  Masinissa,  aids  Sextius,  C. 
IV,  54-66,  83. 

Arabs,  riding  on  camels,  Sy.  32;  infest 
Syria,  51;  subdued  by  Seleucus,  55;  of 
Nabatasa,  Mi.  106;  conquered  by  Pom- 
pey,  114;  among  the  allies  of  Pompey, 
C.  II,  71;  mounted  bowmen,  IV,  88; 
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Arabian  merchandise  carried  by  the 
Palmyreans,  V,  9;  a  part  of  Arabia  in 
the  Roman  empire,  Pr.  9;  Arabs  in 
Egypt,  Fr.  II. 

Arachotae,  a  people  of  India,  subjugated 
by  Seleucus,  Sy.  55. 

Aradians,  in  a  Phoenician  island,  C.  IV, 
61;  V,9. 

Araxes,  a  river  separating  Armenia  from 
Media,  Mi.  103. 

Arcachias,  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  17; 
overcomes  Nicomedes,  18;  subjugates 
Macedonia,  35,  41. 

Arcadians,  the  Thebans  send  aid  to,  Sy. 
41. 

Archegetes,  statue  of  Apollo,  C.  V,  109. 

Archelaus,  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi, 
17 ;  overcomes  Nicomedes  in  battle,  18 ; 
is  sent  against  Greece,  27;  brings  many 
of  her  peoples  over  to  the  side  of  Mith- 
ridates, 28  sq. ;  is  besieged  by  Sulla  in 
the  Piraeus,  30-37;  defeated  by  Sulla 
at  Chaeronea,  42-45;  again  at  Orcho- 
menus,  49;  deserts  to'the  Romans,  64; 
his  brother  Neoptolemus,  17;  his  son 
Diogenes,  49. 

Archelaus,  appointed  by  Pompey  priest  of 
the  goddess  of  Comana,  Mi.  114;  is  de- 
posed from  that  office  by  Caesar,  121. 

Archelaus  of  Rhodes,  tutor  of  Cassius,  is 
sent  as  ambassador  to  him,  C.  IV,  67  sq. 

Archers,  Moorish,  Pu.  40;  mounted,  Sy. 
32;  C.  IV,  88;  riding  on  camels,  Sy. 
32;   Cretan,  C.  II,  49. 

Ardea,  a  town  of  Latium,  It.  VIII,  2;  C. 
II,  50. 

Ardiaei,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  3,  10. 

Areacidae,  a  Numidian  people,  Pu.  33. 

Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  con- 
quered by  Pompey,  Mi.  106,  117. 

Arethusa,  a  town  built  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator  on  the  river  Orontes,  Sy.  57. 

Arevaci,  a  Spanish  tribe,  Sp.  45  sq. 

Arganthonius,  king  of  Tartessus,  Sp.  2, 

63- 

Argeadae,  the  Macedonian,  Sy.  63. 

Argonauts,  the,  Sy.  63;  Mi.  101,  103. 

Argos,  several  towns  of  that  name,  Sy.  63. 

Argyraspides,  in  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
Sy.  32. 

Ariarthes,  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  cruci- 
fied, Mi.  8. 

Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  an  ally  of 
the  Romans,  Ma.  XI,  4;  marries  Anti- 
ochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 


Great,  Sy.  5;   sends  aid  to  Antiochus, 

32.  42- 

Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  ordered 
by  the  Romans  to  share  the  throne 
with  his  brother  Olophernes,  Sy.  49. 

Ariarthes,  after  the  expulsion  of  Ario- 
barzanes  by  Mithridates,  is  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  but  is  ex- 
pelled again  by  the  Romans,  Mi.  10  sq. 

Ariarthes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  occu- 
pies the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  Mi.  15. 

Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  furnishes 
aid  to  Pompey,  C.  II,  71;  contends 
with  Sisinna  for  the  kingdom,  but  is  re- 
jected by  Antony,  C.  V,  7. 

Aricia,  a  city  of  Latium,  is  captured  by 
Marius,  C.  I,  69. 

Aridaeus,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Sy.  52. 

Ariminum,  a  town  on  the  river  Rubicon, 
H.  12;  C.  I,  87,  90;  V,  33;  occupied 
by  Cinna,  C.  I,  67;  by  Caesar,  II,  35; 
by  Antony,  III,  44  sq. ;  is  promised  as 
a  prize  to  the  soldiers  by  the  triumvirs, 
IV,  3. 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  often 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  and  restored 
by  the  Romans,  Sy.  48;  Mi.  10  sq.,  15, 
57,  60,  64,  105,  114;  Mithridates  be- 
troths  to  him  his  little  daughter,  four 
years  old,  66;  transfers  his  kingdom  to 
his  son,  while  still  living,  105 ;  C.  1, 103. 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  put  to 
death  by  Cassius,  C.  IV,  63. 

Ariovistus,  king  of  the  Germans,  G.  1,3', 
XVI,  XVII. 

Aristander,  a  soothsayer,  Sy.  64. 

Aristarchus,  made  prince  of  the  Colchians 
by  Pompey,  Mi.  114. 

Aristides,  accused  of  theft,  Sy.  41. 

Aristion,  the  Epicurean,  tyrant  of  Athens, 
Mi.  28  sq. ;  is  besieged  by  Sulla,  30-38; 
killed,  39. 

Aristo,  a  Tyrian,  sent  by  Hannibal  to  in- 
cite the  Carthaginians  to  war,  Sy.  8. 

Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews,  Sy.  50;  the 
Jews  fall  away  from  him,  Mi.  106;  after 
being  led  in  triumph  by  Pompey,  is  put 
to  death,  117. 

Aristonicus,  contends  with  the  Romans 
for  the  dominion  of  Asia,  Mi.  12;  C.  I, 

Armenia,  subdued  by  Seleucus,  Sy.  55; 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  Pr.  2; 
Mi.  90,  105. 
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Armenians,  conquered  by  Pompey,  Mi. 
114,  XI6;  in  the  army  of  Pompey,  C.  II, 

49- 
Arms   of  the  Romans,  G.  I,  i;  adorned 

with  silver  at  Sulla's  funeral,  C.  I,  106; 

arms  surrendered  by  the  Carthaginians, 

Pu.  8o;    new  ones  made  by  them  in  a 

wonderful  manner,  93. 
Arpi,  a   town   of  Daunia,  built  by  Dio- 

medes,  H.  31. 
Arretium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  C.  I,  91; 

III,42. 

Arrianus,  a  prescript,  saved  by  his  son, 
C.  IV,  41. 

Arsa,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  70. 

Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  an  ally 
of  Mithridates,  Mi.  15. 

Arsinoe,  sister  of  Cleopatra,  is  put  to 
death  by  Antony,  C.  V,  9. 

Artaphernes,  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  108; 
led  in  triumph  by  Pompey,  117. 

Artaxata,  the  royal  seat  of  Tigranes,  Mi. 
104. 

Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  Sy.  45,  66. 

Artemidorus,  once  had  Caesar  as  his 
guest,  C.  II,  116. 

Artemisium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  C.  V,  116. 

Arthetaurus,  an  Illyrian  prince,  Ma.  XI, 2. 

Artoces,  king  of  the  Iberians  of  Asia,  Mi. 
103,  117. 

Aruntius,  a  prescript,  restored  to  the  re- 
public, C.  IV,  46. 

Arupini,  the  bravest  of  the  Iapydes,  II.  16. 

Asander,  overcomes  Pharnaces,  Mi.  120. 

Asasis,  Masinissa's  prefect  of  horse,  de- 
serts to  the  Carthaginians,  Pu.  70. 

Ascanius,  K.  I,  1;   Fr.  I,  2. 

Asclepiodotus,  conspires  against  Mithri- 
dates, Mi.  48. 

Asculum,  a  town  of  Apulia,  C.  I,  52; 
of  Picenum,  38,  47,  48. 

Asellio,  a  praetor,  is  slain,  C.  I,  54. 

Asia,  separated  from  Egypt  by  sands,  Mi. 
121;  lower  Asia  a  great  peninsula,  Pr. 
2;  C.  II,  89;  Maritime  Asia,  Sy.  3,  15; 
upper  Asia,  12,  15;  Asia  this  side  of 
Mt.  Taurus,  29,  38;  Pergamenean  Asia, 
Mi.  11,  118. 

Asia  proper,  Roman  province,  Mi.  20, 
112;  C.  Ill,  2;  V,  137;  Sulla  imposes 
a  heavy  tax  on,  Mi.  62;  Lucullus,  83; 
Cassius,  C.  IV,  74;   Antony,  V,  5  sq. 

Asiatic  history  of  Appian,  C.  II,  92;  Asi- 
atic nations,  cowardice  and  weakness 
of,  Pr.  9;  C.  II,  91. 


Asinius  Pollio,  occupies  Sicily  in  Caesar's 
name,  C.  II,  40;  fights  unsuccessfully 
in  Africa,  45  sq. ;  participates  in  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  82;  writes  history  of  the 
civil  war,  ib. ;  sent  by  Caesar  against 
Sextus  Pompeius,  C.  IV,  84;  has  com- 
mand in  Spain,  III,  46;  is  ordered  to 
make  war  against  Antony,  74;  joins 
Antony,  97;  becomes  consul,  IV,  12, 
27;  his  deeds  in  the  war  between  Octa- 
vius  and  Lucius  Antonius,  V,  20,  23; 
reconciles  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  to 
Antony,  50;  arbiter  of  peace  between 
Octavius  and  Antony,  64. 

Asprenas,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  C. 
HI,?. 

Assyrian  fields  irrigated  by  the  Euphrates, 
Sy.  56;  C.  II,  153. 

Assyrians,  Pr.  9;   Pu.  87. 

Astacus,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  Sy.  57. 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  Sp.  33. 

Asyla,  gold  mines  near  Philippi,  C.  IV, 
106. 

Atabyrius,  a  mountain  of  Rhodes,  Mi.  26. 

Ateius,  a  lieutenant  of  Antony,  C.  V,  33, 

5°- 

Atella,  a  town  of  Campania,  H.  48. 

Aterius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  29. 

Athamanes,  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  Ma.  Ill,  1; 
allies  of  Antiochus,  Sy.  13;  driven  out 
of  Thessaly  by  the  Romans,  17;  subju- 
gated by. Philip,  ib. 

Athenians,  lose  their  empire  soon  after 
they  had  extended  it  beyond  the  Ionia 
sea,  Pr.  8;  Pu.  87;  send  a  colony  to 
Amisus,  Mi.  8;  friendly  to  Mithridates, 
28;  their  tyrant  Aristion,  28,  38;  Sulla 
deprives  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
38;  they  send  military  aid  to  Pompey, 
C.  II,  70;  as  priests  of  the  Thesmopho- 
rae  they  are  considered  inviolable,  ib. ; 
obtain  pardon  from  Caesar,  88;  Antony 
bestows  certain  islands  upon  them, 
V,  7- 

Athens,  besieged  by  Philip,  Ma.  IV;  by 
Sulla,  Mi.  30-38;  Antony  passes  the 
winter  at  A.  with  Octavia,  C.  V,  76. 

Atilius,  wages  war  with  the  Boii,  H.  5. 

Atilius,  proscribed  as  he  was  assuming 
the  virile  toga,  C.  IV,  30. 

Atilius,  P.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates,  Mi.  95. 

Atilius  Regulus,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Pu.  3  ;  sent  to  Rome, 
he  goes  back  to  torture,  4;   Si.  II. 
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Atilius,  chosen  consul  during  the  Hanni- 

balic  war,  H.  16. 
Atilius   Serranus,    slain    by   the   Marian 

faction,  C.  I,  72. 
Atintani,  a  people  of  Illyria,  II.  7,  8. 
Atlas,  a  mountain  of  Mauritania,  Nu.  V. 
Atrapos,  a  mountain  pass  at  Thermopylae, 

Sy.  18. 
Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenes,  Sy.  38; 

his  kingdom  ravaged  by  Philip,  Ma.  IV. 
Attalus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  Sy.  5,  36, 

45;  king  of  Pergamus,  Mi.  3;  at  war 

with  Prusias,  ib. ;  with  his  help  Nico- 

medes    invades    the    kingdom    of    his 

father  Prusias,  6  sg. 
Attalus  Philometor,  leaves  the  kingdom 

of  Pergamus  to  the  Romans  in  his  will, 

Mi.  62;  C.  V,  4. 
Attalus,  made   king  of  Paphlagonia  by 

Pompey,  Mi.  114. 
Attidius    (or   Attius),    the   chief  of   the 

Volsci,  It.  V,  5. 
Attidius,  a  Roman   senator,  an  exile   in 

the  camp  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  90. 
Attius  Varus,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 

Africa,  C.  II,  44,  87;   is  slain,  105. 
Aufidus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  H.  16. 
Augurs,  forbid  the  founding  of  a  colony 

at    Carthage,   C.    I,   24;    adjourn    the 

comitia,  78;  as  augurs:  Antony,  III,  7; 

Cicero's  son,  IV,  51 ;  Sextus  Pompeius, 

V,  72. 
Augustus,   a   name   bestowed   upon   Oc- 

tavius  Caesar,  C.  I,  5. 
Aulonia,  a  town  of  Bruttium,  H.  49. 
Aurelia   Orestilla,   a  friend  of   Catiline, 

C.  II,  2. 
Ausonia,  C.  V,  56,  57.  59. 
Auspices,    twelve     vultures     appear     to 

Romulus  and  to  Octavius,  C.  Ill,  94; 

the  tribune  Asprenas  falsifies  the,  7. 
Autarienses,  a  people  of  Illyria,  II.  3,  4. 
Autarieus,  the  father  of  Pannonius,  II.  2. 
Autolycus,  the  companion  of  Hercules  in 

his   expedition   against    the  Amazons, 

Mi.  83. 
Autronius  Paetus,  a  consul,  II.  28. 
Avarice  of  the  Romans,  Sp.  54,  80;  Mi. 

21,  56;  C.  I,  7. 
Avarus,  ambassador  of  the  Numantines 

to  Scipio,  Sp.  95. 
Aventine  mount,  C.  I,  26. 
Axe  and  crown  of  gold  sent  by  Sulla  to 

the  temple  of  Venus,  C.  I,  97. 
Axinium,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  47. 


B 

Babylon,  Sy.  45,  65;  C.  II,  153;  Baby- 
lonia, Sy.  53;   Babylonians,  Sy.  1. 

Bacchus,  hill  of,  C.  IV,  106. 

Bacchus,  a  eunuch,  Mi.  82. 

Bactrians,  Sy.  55. 

Baebius,  prefect  of  Macedonia,  Sy.  16. 

Baebius,  slain  by  the  Illyrians,  II.  13. 

Baebius,  C,  C.  I,  48. 

Baebius,  M.,  slain  by  the  Marian  faction, 
C.  I,  72. 

Baecor,  a  castle  in  Spain,  Sp.  65. 

Baetica,  Sp.  24,  68. 

Baetis,  a  river  in  Spain,  Sp.  71,  72. 

Bagoas  and  Mithraas  expel  Ariobarzanes 
from  Cappadocia,  Mi.  10. 

Bagrada,  a  river  in  Africa,  C.  II,  45. 

Baiae  in  Campania,  C.  V,  69. 

Balarus,  a  harbor,  the  site  of  which  is 
uncertain,  C.  IV,  85;  V,  112. 

Balbinus,  a  proscript,  afterward  consul, 
C.  IV,  50. 

Balbus,  a  proscript,  perishes  with  his  son, 
C.  IV,  21. 

Balearic,  islands,  Pr.  5;   slingers,  Pu.  40. 

Banno  Tigillas,  Pu.  82,  83  sg. 

Barathrum  Magnum,  a  plain  in  Africa, 
Pu.  109. 

Barba,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  Mi.  77. 

Barbatius,  quaestor  of  Antony,  C.  V,  31. 

Basilica,  of  Paulus,  C.  II,  26. 

Basillus,  a  military  tribune,  Mi.  50  sg. 

Bastarnae,  a  tribe  of  European  Sarmatia, 
Ma.  XI,  1;  Mi.  15,  69,  71;   II.  4,  22. 

Bastitani,  a  Spanish  tribe,  Sp.  66. 

Bathiatae,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 

Bebrycia,  Bithynia,  Mi.  1. 

Bees,  an  inauspicious  omen,  C.  II,  68; 
swarms  of,  sent  against  the  enemy, 
Mi.  78. 

Belgae,  G.  I,  4. 

Belgida,  a  town  of  Spain,  whose  people 
burned  their  senate  in  the  senate- 
house,  Sp.  100. 

Belli,  a  people  of  Spain,  Sp.  44,  50,  63,  66. 

Beneventum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  faith- 
ful to  Rome,  H.  36,  37;  promised  as 
a  prize  to  the  soldiers,  C.  IV,  3. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  wife  of  Antiochus  Deus,  Sy.  65. 

Berrhoea,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  from 
which   another   was    named   in    Syria, 

Sy-  57- 
Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace  or  Illyria,  II.  16. 
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Bestia,  goes  into  exile,  C.  I,  37. 

Bestia,  L.,  a  companion  of  Catiline, 
C.  II,  3- 

Bibulus,  L.,  a  proscript,  flees  to  Brutus, 
after  the  disaster  at  Philippi  passes 
over  to  Antony,  by  whom  he  is  made 
governor  of  Syria,  C.  IV,  38,  104,  136; 
V,  132;  Sy.  51. 

Bibulus,  M.,  colleague  with  Caesar  in  the 
consulship,  C.  II,  9-12;  successor  of 
Crassus  in  Syria,  Sy.  51;  prefect  of 
the  fleet  to  Pompey,  C.  II,  49. 

Biesius,  prefect  of  horse,  Sp.  47. 

Bithya,  prefect  of  Numidian  horse,  Pu. 
in,  114,  120. 

Bithyas,  a  river  in  Thracian  Bithynia, 
Mi.  1. 

Bithynia,  origin  of  the  name,  Mi.  1;  its 
kings,  2;  left  to  the  Romans  by  Nico- 
medes  in  his  will,  C.  I,  in;  occupied 
by  Mithridates,  added  to  the  Roman 
sway,  118;  annual  praetor  of  B.  and 
Pontus,  121 ;  praetors  of :  Tillius 
Cimber,  C.  Ill,  2;  M.  Brutus,  8; 
Marcius  Crispus,  77;  V,  58;  Apuleius, 
46;  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  V,  63. 

Bithynicus,  A.  Pompeius,  praetor  of  Sic- 
ily, yields  the  island  to  Sextus  Pom- 
peius, C.  IV,  84;  is  put  to  death  by 
him,  V,  70. 

Bituitus,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  G.  XII, 
2. 

Bituitus,  a  Gaul,  kills  Mithridates  at  his 
own  request,  Mi.  in. 

Blastophcenices,  a  Spanish  tribe  near  the 
straits  of  Hercules,  Sp.  56. 

Blatius,  of  Salapia,  H.  45  sq. 

Blitor,  prefect  of  Mesopotamia,  Sy.  53. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  betrays 
Jugurtha  to  Marius,  Nu.  IV;   V. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  occupies 
Cirta,  C.  11,96;  is  driven  out  by  Arabio, 
IV,  54 ;  makes  war  against  Carinas  in 
Spain,  V,  26. 

Bceotia,  takes  sides  with  Mithridates, 
Mi.  29;  goes  over  to  the  Romans,  30; 
is  plundered  by  Sulla,  51;  furnishes 
aid  to  Pompey,  C.  II,  70. 

Boetharch,  of  Carthage,  Pu.  68,  70. 

Boii,  the  most  savage  of  the  Gauls,  are 
overcome  by  Sulpicius,  G.  I,  1;  war 
against  them  on  the  Po,  H.  5,  8;   II.  8. 

Bomilcar,  flees  from  Rome,  Nu.  I. 

Bononia,  an  Italian  city,  C.  Ill,  69. 

Borius,    Sp.,  a    tribune    of   the   people, 


causes  the  enactment  of  an  agrarian 
law,  C.  I,  27. 

Bosporus,  subdued  by  Mithridates,  Mi. 
64,  67;  its  king  Machares,  son  of  Mith- 
ridates, 67;  Pharnaces,  113;  C.  II,  92; 
Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  Mi.  121;  its 
condition  in  the  time  of  the  author,  ib. 

Bosporus,  Thracian,  Mi.  119. 

Bostar,  a  Carthaginian,  H.  43. 

Bovianum,  a  Samnite  colony,  C.  I,  51. 

Bovillae,  a  town  of  Latium,  C.  II,  21. 

Boy,  proscribed,  is  killed  with  his  teacher, 
C.  IV,  30. 

Bracari,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  72. 

Brahmins,  C.  II,  154. 

Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  G.  III. 

Bribery,  law  of  Pompey  to  punish,  C.  II, 
23  sq. 

Briges,  a  people  who  held  the  region 
around  Dyrrachium,  C.  II,  39. 

Britain,  Pr.  5;  Sp.  1;  Caesar  first  crosses 
the  ocean  to,  G.  I,  5;  C.  II,  150. 

Britomaris,  a  Gaul,  Sa.  VI,  1 ;  G.  XI. 

Britores,  the  author  of  the  defection  of 
the  iEdui,  G.  XXI. 

Brundusium,  made  free  from  customs 
duties  by  Sulla,  C.  I,  79;  besieged  by 
Caesar,  II,  40;  blockaded  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  V,  26,  61 ;  besieged  by 
Antony,  56  sq. 

Bruttians,  allies  of  Hannibal,  H.  44,  49, 
54;  treated  with  severity  by  him,  54, 
57;  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  land  and 
fined  by  the  Romans,  61 ;  their  terri- 
tory seized  by  Hirtius,  a  proscript,  C. 
IV,  43;  their  coast  infested  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  V,  19. 

Bruttius,  praetor  of  Macedonia,  Mi.  29. 

Brutus,  who  expelled  the  kings,  C.  II,  n, 
119,  120;  statue  of,  112. 

Brutus,  Damasippus,  city  praetor,  C.  I, 
88,  92. 

Brutus,  Junius,  father  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
with  Marius  declared  a  public  enemy, 
C.  I,  60;  put  to  death,  II,  111. 

Brutus,  Decimus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's 
intimates,  C.  II,  m;  his  prefect  of 
horse,  and  of  old  and  new  Gaul,  III, 
98;  II,  48,  hi;  designated  consul  with 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  III, 
98;  heir  in  the  second  degree  under 
Caesar's  will,  II,  143;  conspires  against 
Caesar,  in,  113;  occupies  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  III,  2;  is  besieged  in  Mutina  by 
Antony,  III,  49  sq.;   is  appointed  com- 
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mander  of  the  war  against  Antony,  74; 
writes  to  the  Senate  that  he  will  pursue 
Antony,  81 ;  is  deserted  by  his  army, 
97;  captured  and  killed,  98. 

Brutus,  Marcus  Caepio,  formerly  of  Pom- 
pey's  party,  after  the  disaster  of  Phar- 
salus  joins  Caesar,  and  is  made  by  him 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  C.  II,  in ; 
city  praetor,  and  designated  propraetor 
of  Macedonia,  II,  112;  III,  2;  IV,  37; 
conspires  against  Caesar,  II,  in  sq.:  I, 
4;  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
Caesar's  son,  II,  112;  is  put  in  charge 
of  the  corn  supply,  III,  6;  IV,  57; 
Antony  causes  the  province  of  Bithynia 
to  be  decreed  to  him  in  place  of  Mace- 
donia, III,  8;  IV,  57;  the  Senate  again 
invests  him  with  the  command  of  Mace- 
donia and  Illyria,  III,  63;  IV,  58,  75; 
II.  13;  contends  against  Gaius  Anto- 
nius  for  possession  of  Macedonia,  III, 
79;  IV,  75;  is  condemned;  fights 
against  the  Lycians  and  captures 
Xanthus,  IV,  65,  76-82;  in  the  first 
battle  of  Philippi  captures  the  camp  of 
Octavius,  no;  weeps  over  the  body  of 
Cassius,  114;  defeated  by  Antony,  128; 
is  killed  at  his  own  request  by  Strato, 
131;  a  spectre  appears  to  him  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  134;  Antony 
sends  his  ashes  to  his  mother  Servilia, 
135;  his  orations,  II,  122,  137  sq.;  IV, 
117  sq.,  125;  his  wife  Porcia,  IV,  136. 

Brutus,    S.    Junius,    overcomes    robbers 
and   various   tribes   in   Spain,  Sp.   71, 

73- 
Bucolianus,  conspires  against  Caesar,  C. 

II,  113,  117. 
Burial,  of  the  dead  Macedonians  by  Anti- 

ochus,  Sy.  16;  Cinna  and  Marius  forbid 

the  burial  of  their  victims,  C.  I,  73. 
Byrsa,   the  citadel  of  Carthage,   how  it 

acquired  its  name,  Pu.  1 ;  very  strongly 

fortified,   95 ;    is    captured    by   Scipio, 

127-130. 
Byzantium,  Mi.  1,  17;  Perseus  sends  aid 

to,  Ma.   XI,  1,  7;  Antiochus  bestows 

many  favors  upon,  Sy.  6. 


Cabira,  a  town  of  Pontus,  Mi.  78,  79. 

Caecilius,  the  brother  of  Bucolianus,  con- 
spires against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113. 

Caecilius  Bassus,  conspires  with  the 
legion  in  Syria  against  Sextus  Julius, 


C.  Ill,  77;  IV,  58  sq  ;  gives  himself 
up  to  Cassius,  III,  78;  IV,  59. 
Caecilius  Metellus,  consul,  conquers  the 
Segestani,  II.  10;  has  triumph  over  the 
Dalmatians  without  cause,  11. 
Caecilius  Metellus,  Q.,  severe  to  his  sol- 
diers and  cruel  to  deserters,  Nu.  II; 
as  censor  removes  Glaucia  and  Saturni- 
nus  from  the  Senate,  C.  I,  28;  refuses 
to  swear  to  obey  the  agrarian  law  in 
the  time  of  Marius  and  is  driven  into 
exile  by  the  latter,  30  sq. ;  is  recalled,  33. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, C.  I,  33;  as  praetor,  with  pro- 
consular power,  finishes  the  Social  War, 
C.  I,  S3,  68,  80;  joins  Sulla  as  an  ally, 
80  sq. ,  85;  overcomes  Carbo  and  his 
lieutenants,  87  sq.,  91;  commander 
against  Sertorius,  97,  108-115;  Sp.  101; 
consul  with  Sulla,  C.  I,  103. 
Cselius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  and  friend 

of  Milo,  C.  II,  22. 
Caesar,  Sextus  Julius,  consul  in  the  Social 
War,  C.  I,  40,  41,  42,  45 ;  is  killed 
while  besieging  Asculum,  48. 
Caesar,  Gaius  Julius,  while  aedile  and 
praetor  is  overwhelmed  with  debt,  C. 
II,  1,  8-13;  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  6;  allies 
himself  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  9; 
consul,  10-14;  proconsul  of  Gaul  and 
Illyria,  13,  15,  17,  32,  150;  G.  I,  2-5; 
XV,  XXI;  II.  12,  15,  29;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fasces  are  seen  at  one  time 
at  his  headquarters  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
C.  II,  17;  his  bribery  fund,  26;  his 
command  taken  from  him  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 30  sq. ;  he  occupies  Ariminum  and 
invades  Italy,  35,  38,  40  sq. :  marches 
to  Spain  against  Pompey's  lieutenants, 
42  sq. ;  created  dictator  at  Rome,  des- 
ignates himself  consul,  48;  marches 
against  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium,  55  J?.; 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  64-82 ;  proceeds  to 
Alexandria,  88-90;  marches  against 
Pharnaces,  91 ;  thence  to  Rome  to 
quell  sedition,  92  sq. ;  thence  to  Africa 
against  L.  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Juba,  95- 
100;  his  triumphs,  101  sq. ;  marches  to 
Spain  against  the  son  of  Pompey,  103- 
105;  honors  heaped  upon  him  at  Rome, 
he  regulates  the  republic  and  seems  to 
assume  kingly  powers,  106  sq. ;  con- 
templates war  against  the  Getae  and  the 
Parthians,  no;  conspiracy  against  him. 
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in  sg. ;  is  killed  in  Pompey's  theatre, 
117;  his  will,  143;  funeral,  143  sg. ; 
deified  after  his  death,  I,  4;  II,  148; 
comparison  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
149-154;  adultery  of  his  wife  with  Clo- 
dius,  14;  marries  Calpurnia,  14,  115; 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Pom- 
pey,  14;  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  father  of  M.  Brutus,  112;  is 
subject  to  epileptic  fits,  no;  his  ora- 
tions, 10,  43,  47,  53,  55,  73;  his  writ- 
ings, diary,  G.  XVIII;  letters,  C.  II, 
79;   Anti-Cato,  99;   memoranda,  III,  5. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  uncle  of  Antony,  C.  II, 
143;  proscribed,  IV,  12;  saved  by  his 
sister,  37. 

Caesaras,  a  Lusitanian  chief,  Sp.  56. 

Caesars  (Roman  emperors),  sometimes 
take  the  consulship  in  imitation  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  C.  I,  105;  sometimes 
called  fathers  of  their  country,  C.  11,7; 
awarded  divine  honors  after  death,  148. 

Caesatius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  II, 
108,  122;  IV,  93. 

Caieta,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
Cicero  was  killed,  C.  IV,  19. 

Calatia,  a  colony  of  Caesar,  C.  Ill,  40. 

Calatis,  a  town  of  Moesia,  II.  30. 

Calends  of  January,  C.  V,  34;    of  July, 

V,97- 

Caleni,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Calius 
in  Campania,  intercede  for  Sittius,  one 
of  their  citizens  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed, C.  IV,  47. 

Calidius,  a  messenger  from  the  Senate  to 
Murena,  Mi.  65. 

Caliguris,  a  town  of  Spain,  C.  I,  112. 

Callias,  a  freedman  of  Antony,  C.  V,  93. 

Callidromus,  a  mountain  at  Thermopylae, 
Sy.  17. 

Calliope,  a  town  of  Parthia,  Sy.  57. 

Callipolis,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  Sy.  21;  a 
town  of  Syria.  57. 

Calor,  a  river  near  Beneventum,  H.  36. 

Calpurnia,  the  wife  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  14, 
116;  her  dream,  115. 

Calpurnius  Piso,  a  praetor  in  Spain,  put 
to  flight  by  the  Lusitanians  under  their 
leader  Punicus,  Sp.  56;  as  consul  wages 
war  unsuccessfully  in  Africa,  Pu.  109, 

"3- 
Calpurnius   Piso,  L.,  Caesar's   father-in- 
law,  C.  II,  14,  135  sg. ;  brings  Caesar's 
body  into  the  forum,  143;  defends  An- 
tony against  Cicero,  III,  50,  54. 


Calvisius,  prefect  of  the  fleet  for  Octa- 
vius,  C.  V,  80;  has  a  fight  with  Mene- 
crates,  81  sg. ;  is  deposed  from  com- 
mand, 96. 

Calycadnus,  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  Sy. 

39- 
Camels,  Arab  bowmen  ride  on,  Sy.  32. 
Cameria,  a  town  of  Italy,  C.  V,  50. 
Camillus,  It.  VIII,  1;  exiled,  2;  dictator, 

ib. ;  G.  V;    vanquishes   the   Gauls,  G. 

I,  1;  H.  8;  C.  11,  50. 

Camillus,  son  of  the  preceding,  G.  I,  2. 
Camillus,  a   Gallic   chief,  puts   Decimus 

Brutus  to  death,  C.  Ill,  98. 
Campania,  H.  36;  C.  Ill,  40;  devastated 

by   Hannibal,  H.  49;    fertile  territory 

of,  43- 
Campus  Martius,  C.  I,  89;    II,  92;  III, 

94;  V,  16;  kings  buried  in,  I,  106;  also 

Sulla,  ib. 
Cannae,  battle  of,  H.  19  sg. 
Cantabrians,  a  Spanish  people,  Sp.  80. 
Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  I, 

33- 

Canusium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  H.  24,  26; 
C.  I,  84;  V,  57;  rebels  against  the  Ro- 
mans, I,  42;  is  besieged  by  Cosconius, 
52. 

Canutius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  hostile 
to  Antony,  brings  Octavius  into  the 
city,  C.  Ill,  41;  is  killed,  V,  49. 

Cap,  Doric,  Sy.  41 ;  cap  of  liberty,  Mi.  2; 
carried  on  a  spear  by  the  murderers  of 
Caesar,  C.  II,  119. 

Capito,  a  proscript,  slays  those  sent  to 
kill  him,  C.  IV,  25. 

Capitol,  Pu.  66 ;  C.  I,  73 ;  II,  148 ;  III,  39 ; 
where  the  Senate  was  accustomed  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject  of  war,  Pu.  75 ; 
comitia  for  choosing  tribunes  held  there, 
C.  I,  15;  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
placed  there,  II.  30;  Tiberius  Gracchus 
slain  there,  C.  I,  2,  15  sg. ;  burned,  I, 
83,  86;  occupied  by  Caesar's  assassins, 

II,  120,  137;  Octavius  borrows  money 
from  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
V,  24. 

Cappadocia,  tributary  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  Mi.  8;  part  of,  called  Seleucis, 
subject  to  Seleucus,  Sy.  55;  acquired  by 
Mithridates  Ctistes,  Mi.  9;  separated 
from  Pontus,  9,  12;  acquired  by  Mith- 
ridates Eupator,  12,  112;  by  Ariobar- 
zanes,  60,  67,  105,  114;  invaded  by 
Tigranes,   who    carries   its  inhabitants 
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away  to  Armenia,  67;  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, 105,  118;  to  which  is  added  Lesser 
Armenia,  105;  Cappadocians  among  the 
allies  of  Pompey,  C.  II,  49;  Antony 
imposes  tribute  upon,  V,  7;  Ariarthes 
contends  with  Sisenna  for  kingdom  of, 
ib. 

Captives,  Romans  wish  to  redeem  from 
Pyrrhus,  Sa.  X,  4;  unwilling  to  redeem 
from  Hannibal,  H.  5,  14,  28;  Romans 
release  those  bound  in  Africa,  Pu.  15; 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicus  held  by  Mithri- 
dates,  Mi.  73;  held  by  pirates,  when 
liberated  find  their  own  cenotaphs  at 
home,  96;  led  in  Pompey 's  triumph,  not 
bound  but  wearing  the  garb  of  theii 
country,  116;  generals  accustomed  to 
kill  some  at  the  Capitol  after  a  triumph, 
117;  Spartacus  sacrifices  three  hundred 
Romans  to  the  manes  of  Crixus,  C.  I, 
117;  Octavius  inspects  those  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Actium,  IV,  42. 

Capua,  a  city  of  Campania,  C.  I,  56,  63, 
64,  85,  116;  II,  29,  37;  III,  40;  V,  24; 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  relieved  by 
Hanno,  H.  36;  besieged  a  second  time 
by  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius, 37  sq. ;  surrenders  to  the  Romans, 
43;  promised  as  a  prize  to  the  soldiers 
by  the  triumvirs,  C.  IV,  3. 

Capys,  the  grandfather  of  ./Eneas,  K.  I,  1. 

Capys  Silvius,  king  of  the  Latins,  K.  I,  2. 

Caravis,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  43. 

Carchedon,  a  founder  of  Carthage,  Pu.  1. 

Carcius,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius,  C.  V, 
in. 

Cardia,  a  town  of  Chersonesus,  C.  IV, 
88. 

Caria,  Sy.  52 ;  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Rhodians,  but  soon  taken  back,  44; 
added  to  the  Roman  sway,  Mi.  118. 

Carinas,  a  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  vanquished 
by  Metellus,  C.  I,  87;  besieged  by  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus,  90;  vanquished  by 
Sulla  and  killed,  92. 

Carinas,  sent  by  Caesar  against  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Spain,  C.  IV,  83;  V,  26; 
while  governing  Spain  for  Octavius  is 
attacked  by  Bocchus,  V,  26,  54;  com- 
mands three  legions  in  the  war  in  Sicily 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  V,  112. 

Carmona,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  25,  27,  58. 

Carni,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 

Carpessus,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  2,  63;  its 
inhabitants,  51,  64,  70,  83. 


Carsuleius,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  C.  Ill, 
66. 

Carthage,  founded,  Pu.  1 ;  stands  seven 
hundred  years,  2,  132;  inhabitants  or- 
dered to  yield  the  city  to  the  Romans, 
81;  site  of,  95;  its  harbor,  96;  its  suburb 
Megara,  117;  destroyed  by  Scipio,  136; 
C.  I,  24;  G.  Gracchus  proposes  to  found 
a  colony  on  its  former  sight,  Pu.  136;  C. 
I,  24;  Caesar  leaves  a  memorandum  of 
his  intention  to  do  so,  Pu.  136;  carried 
into  effect  by  Augustus,  ib. 

Carthaginians,  a  Tyrian  colony,  Pu.  1, 
89;  their  sway  in  Africa,  2;  expeditions 
into  Sicily,  Sa.  XI,  2;  XII,  1;  Pu.  2; 
into  Sardinia,  2;  into  Spain,  2,  6;  Sp. 
3;  their  war  with  their  African  and 
Gallic  mercenaries,  Si.  IL3;  Sp.  4;  Pu. 
5;  first  war  with  the  Romans,  Si.  II,  2; 
Pu.  3  sq.;  Sp.  3;  second  war  with  the 
Romans,  Sp.  4;  Pu.  6-67;  third,  74  sq. ; 
violators  of  treaties,  Sp.  4;  Pu.  6,64; 
divided  in  factions  among  themselves, 
70;  deliver  all  their  arms  to  the  Romans, 
80;  make  new  ones,  93;  send  aid  to  the 
Romans  against  three  kings,  83 ;  Sy.  22 ; 
defend  their  city  bravely,  Pu.  98. 

Carthago  Spartagena,  or  New  Carthage, 
in  Spain,  Sp.  12,  19,  75;  taken  by 
Scipio,  20  sq. 

Carthalo,  prefect  of  Tarentum,  H.  49. 

Carthalo,  boetharch  of  Carthage,  Pu.  68, 

74- 

Casilinum,  a  colony  in  Campania,  C.  Ill, 
40. 

Casius,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  C.  II,  84,  89. 

Caspian  sea,  Mi.  103. 

Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Sy.  53. 

Cassius,  a  Roman  writer  [L.  Cassius 
Hemina],G.  VI. 

Cassius,  Gaius  Longinus,  trained  in  Greek 
literature  by  Archelaus  at  Rhodes,  C. 
IV,  65,  67;  quaestor  of  Crassus,  59; 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  delivers 
himself  and  his  fleet  to  Caesar,  C.  II,  88, 
in;  city  praetor,  II,  112;  III,  2;  desig- 
nated propraetor  of  Syria,  III,  2;  IV.  57 
sq. ;  II.  13;  conspires  against  Caesar,  I, 
4;  II,  88;  IV,  91,  132;  is  put  in  charge 
of  the  corn  supply,  III,  6;  IV,  57;  the 
provinces  of  Cyrene  and  Crete  decreed 
to  him  in  place  of  Syria,  III,  7  sq. ;  IV, 
57;  Syria  again  voted  to  him  by  the 
Senate  with  full  power,  III,  63;  gains 
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possession  of  twelve  legions,  IV,  39; 
wages  war  against  Dolabella,  III,  63, 
78;  IV,  60-62;  is  tried  and  condemned 
under  the  presidency  of  Octavius,  III, 
95;  IV,  27;  kills  Ariobarzanes,  IV,  63; 
captures  Laodicea,  62;  fines  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tarsus,  64;  makes  war  upon 
the  Rhodians,  65-73;  leads  his  forces 
into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  87  sg. ;  his 
speech  to  the  soldiers,  90  sg. ;  van- 
quished by  Antony  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  and  his  camp  taken,  he  com- 
mits  suicide,    m-113;    his   character, 

"4.  123,  i32  s1- 

Cassius,  L.,  proconsul  of  Asia,  Mi.  n, 
17,  24;  is  captured  and  led  around  by 
Mithridates,  112. 

Cassius,  L.,  an  ally  of  Catiline,  C.  II,  4. 

Cassius,  L.,  nephew  of  Gaius,  C.  IV, 
135;  another  nephew  left  in  Syria,  63. 

Cassius,  Lucius,  brother  of  Gaius,  seeks 
pardon  from  Antony,  C.  V,  7. 

Cassius,  Q.,  a  tribune  of  the  people  and 
friend  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  33;  appointed 
prefect  of  Spain  by  Caesar,  43. 

Cassius  of  Parma,  C.  V,  2,  139. 

Castabala,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  105. 

Castax,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  32. 

Castor,  the  Argonaut,  Mi.  103. 

Castor,  Phanagoreus,  Mi.  108,  114. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of,  C.  I,  25, 
54;   III,  41. 

Castulo,  a  city  of  Spain,  Sp.  16. 

Catapults,  Sp.  92;  Pu.  80;  throw  twenty 
heavy  leaden  balls,  Mi.  34;  shoot  burn- 
ing brands,  II.  11;  Carthaginians  use 
the  hair  of  their  women  for  bending, 
Pu.  93. 

Catiline,  C.  II,  2-7. 

Cato,  Porcius,  consul,  loses  his  life  in 
the  Social  War,  C.  I,  50. 

Cato,  the,  a  book  of  Cicero,  C.  II,  99. 

Cato  Major,  called  Demosthenes  on  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  Sp.  39;  pro- 
consul in  Spain,  39-41 ;  orders  the 
Celtiberians  to  demolish  the  walls  of 
their  towns,  41;  sent  as  legate  to 
Africa,  expresses  opinion  that  Carthage 
should  be  destroyed,  Pu.  69;  witticism 
concerning  the  legation  sent  to  Attalus, 
Mi.  6;  lieutenant  of  Manius  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  Sy.  18;  dislodges 
the  jEtolians  from  Callidromus,  19. 

Cato  Minor,  casts  suspicion  on  Caesar  as 
privy  to  Catiline's  conspiracy,  C.  II,  6; 


salutes  Cicero  as  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  7;  denounces  Caesar,  11;  re- 
fuses to  swear  support  to  Caesar's  laws, 
12;  holds  that  Caesar  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  barbarians,  G.  XVIII; 
is  sent  to  Cyprus,  C.  II,  23;  yields 
Sicily  to  Caesar  and  goes  to  join  Pompey, 
40;  refuses  the  command  offered  to  him 
in  Africa,  87;  has  charge  of  Utica, 
95  sg.;  commits  suicide,  99;  lends  his 
wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius,  ib. ;  his 
sister  Servilia,  112. 

Cato,  son  of  the  preceding,  C.  II,  100; 
fights  to  the  death  at  Philippi,  IV,  135; 
his  sister  Porcia  the  wife  of  Brutus, 
136. 

Cauca,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberians,  cap- 
tured by  the  perfidy  of  Lucullus  and 
its  inhabitants  slaughtered,  Sp.  51,  52; 
the  survivors  recalled  by  Scipio,  89. 

Caucaenus,  a  leader  of  the  Lusitanians, 
Sp.  57. 

Caucasus,  mount,  Pr.  4,  9;  Mi.  103. 

Caudium,  in  Samnium,  Sa.  IV,  3. 

Caunii,  the  inhabitants  of  Caunus  in 
Caria,  Mi.  23;  the  Caunic  wind,  26. 

Cea,  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands,  C.  V,  7. 

Celtiberians,  Sp.  1,  2,  54,  etc.;  Celti- 
berian  war  of  the  Romans,  43  sg.,  100; 
Pu.  68,  71 ;  treaty  of  Gracchus  with, 
43  sg. ;  revolt  from  the  Romans,  Sp. 
100;  Romans  employ  Celtiberian  mer- 
cenaries against  Hannibal,  H.  30;  en- 
listed by  Hannibal  in  Spain,  H.  4; 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  20, 
22;  in  army  of  Hasdrubal,  52;  Sp.  24; 
in  army  of  Mago,  31. 

Celts,  named  from  Celtus,  II.  2;  the 
Cimbri  are  reckoned  among  the  Celts, 
4;  C.  I,  29;  also  the  Teutones,  G.  I, 
2;  called  Gauls  by  the  Romans  and 
Galatians  by  the  Greeks,  Sp.  1;   H.  4. 

Cenotaphs,  Mi.  96. 

Censor,  Metellus  intends  to  expel  Glaucia 
and  Saturninus  from  the  Senate,  C.  I, 
28;  by  Caesar's  direction  censors  fix 
price  at  which  goods  shall  be  taken  for 
debts,  II,  48. 

Census,  taken  by  Caesar,  who  finds  the 
number  of  citizens  less  by  one-half  than 
before  the  Civil  War,  C.  II,  102. 

Centenius,  slaughter  of  his  army  by  Han- 
nibal at  the  Plestine  marsh,  H.  n,  17. 

Cephalenia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
C.  V,  25. 
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Ceraunian  Mountains,  in  Epirus,C.  II,  54. 

Ceraunus,  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  a  fugi- 
tive, is  received  by  Seleucus,  murders 
his  benefactor,  Sy.  62  sq. 

Ceres,  temple  of,  struck  by  lightning, 
C.I,  78. 

Cestius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  26. 

Cethegus,  P.,  with  Marius  declared  a 
public  enemy,  C.  I,  60,  63;  betakes 
himself  to  Sulla  as  a  suppliant,  80. 

Cethegus,  a  fellow-conspirator  with  Cati- 
line, C.  II,  2,  3,  5  sq.,  15. 

Chaeronea,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  Mi.  29; 
where  Sulla  overthrew  Archelaus  in 
battle,  42-45. 

Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  Mi.  52,  71. 

Chalcis,  a  city  of  Euboea,  Sy.  20,  29;  Mi. 
31,  34,  42,  45,  51;  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece,  Ma.  VIII. 

Chalcis,  citizens  of,  aid  Antiochus  against 
the  Romans,  Sy.  21 ;  are  driven  from 
the  sea-coast  of  Thrace  by  Philip,  C. 
IV,  102. 

Chalcis,  a  town  of  Syria,  Sy.  57. 

Chaldaean  soothsayers,  C.  II,  153. 

Chalybes,  allies  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  69. 

Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epirus,  II.  1. 

Charis,  a  town  of  Parthia,  Sy.  57. 

Chersonesus,  Thracian,  C.  IV,  88;  Sy.  1, 
6,  21 ;  occupied  by  the  Scipios  when 
abandoned  by  Antiochus,  58  sq. ;  seized 
by  Mithridates,  Mi.  13. 

Chersonesus,  Pontic,  a  town  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  Mi.  102,  108. 

Chios,  ambassadors  of,  Ma.  Ill,  1;  allies 
of  Mithridates,  Mi.  25;  Mithridates 
angry  with  them,  25,  46  sq. ;  enrolled  as 
allies  by  Sulla,  61;  island  of,  Sy.  22; 
captured  by  Philip,  Ma.  IV. 

Chotene,  a  prefecture  of  Armenia,  Mi. 
101 ;  inhabitants  of,  ib. 

Cicero,  see  Tullius. 

Cilicia,  Pr.  2;  Sy.  1,  22;  Mi.  8,  57,  75, 
112;  C.  I,  77;  V,  7,  8;  Tigranes  an- 
nexes a  part  of  it  to  his  own  dominions, 
Sy.  48;  Mi.  105;  added  to  the  Roman 
sway,  Sy.  50;  Mi.  106,  118:  part  given 
to  Ariobarzanes  by  Pompey,  105;  to 
Polemon  by  Antony,  C.  V,  75 ;  Craggy 
Cilicia  a  stronghold  of  pirates,  Mi.  92; 
surrenders  to  Pompey,  96. 

Cilia,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  40. 

Cimber,  see  Tillius. 

Cimbri,  a  Celtic  people,  make  an  expe- 
dition against  Delphi,  II.  4;   make  an 


incursion  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  G.  I,  2; 
C.  I,  29;  the  Nervii  descended  from 
them,  G.  I,  4. 

Cinambri,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  Sa. 
X,  XI. 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  as  consul  favors 
Marius  and  the  new  citizens,  C.  I,  64; 
is  deprived  of  the  consulship,  65:  en- 
lists an  army,  ib.\  enters  the  city  with 
Marius  and  persecutes  the  friends  of 
Sulla,  69  sq. ;  Mi.  60;  consul  a  second 
time,  C.  I,  75;  Mi.  51;  consul  a  third 
time,  is  stabbed  by  soldiers  in  an  as- 
sembly, C.  I,  77  sq. 

Cinna,  a  praetor,  lauds  the  murderers  of 
Caesar,  C.  II,  121;  is  near  being  killed, 
126. 

Cinna,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  is  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  people,  who  mistake  his 
name,  C.  II,  147. 

Circumvallation,  of  Numantia,  Sp.  99;  of 
Capua,  H.  38;  of  Pompey,  C.  II,  61. 

Cirrha,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Ma.  IX,  4. 

Cirta,  the  rcyal  city  of  Syphax,  Pu.  27; 
Nu.  Ill;  of  Masinissa,  and  afterward 
of  Micipsa,  Pu.  106;  of  Juba,  C.  II,  96; 
is  besieged  by  Laelius,  C.  IV,  53,  55. 

Citadel,  Byrsa  of  Carthage,  Pu.  1 ;  cap- 
tured by  Scipio,  Mi.  39;  citadel  of 
Tarentum  besieged  by  Hannibal,  H.  33. 

Cities,  founded  by  Seleucus,  Sy.  57;  by 
Pompey,  Mi.  116  sq.;  by  the  early 
Etruscans,  C.  V,  49;  Italian,  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  Pu.  63;  promised  to  the 
soldiers  by  the  triumvirs,  C.  IV,  3;  V. 
12  sq.;  Illyrian,  plundered  by  j'Emilius 
Paulus,  II.  9. 

Citizen,  illegal  to  scourge  Roman,  C.  II, 
26;  strife  between  new  and  old  citizens, 
I>  S5»  64;  Caesar  orders  that  citizens  be 
spared  in  the  pursuit  at  Pharsalus,  C. 
II,  80;  and  after  the  war,  130;  IV,  8. 

Citizenship,  dissensions  with  the  Italian 
allies  respecting,  C.  I,  21  sq. ;  cause  of 
the  Social  War,  38  sq. ;  given  to  the 
Italians  except  the  Lucanians  and  Sam- 
nites,  49,  53. 

Claudia  Quintia,  H.  56. 

Claudius,  Appius,  the  blind,  Sa.  X,  2. 

Claudius,  Appius,  consul,  draws  a  line  of 
circumvallation  around  Capua,  H.  37, 
40;  captures  the  city,  43. 

Claudius,  Appius,  a  military  tribune,  sur- 
prises Antiochus  at  Larissa,  Sy.  16, 
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Claudius,  Appius,  father-in-law  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  one  of  the  triumvirs 
under  the  agrarian  law,  C.  I,  13. 

Claudius,  Appius,  a  military  tribune,  ad- 
mits Marius  into  the  city.  C.  I,  68. 

Claudius,  Paulus,  a  historian,  G.  I,  3. 

Claudius,  the  Sabine,  admitted  to  Roman 
citizenship,  K.  X. 

Claudius  Asellus,  his  single  combat  at 
Capua,  H.  37. 

Claudius  Nero,  H.  17. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  consul,  C.  I,  103. 

Clazomenae,  a  city  of  Ionia,  Mi.  63. 

Cleemporus,  an  ambassador  of  Issa,  II. 

7- 
Clemency,  temple  of,  erected  in  honor  of 

Caesar,  C.  II,  106. 
Cleopatra  Syra,  daughter   of  Antiochus, 

Sy.s- 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
kills  her  husband,  Sy.  68. 

Cleopatra,  leaves  her  grandson  Alexander 
at  Cos,  Mi.  23;  deposits  a  large  amount 
of  property,  belonging  to  the  Ptole- 
mies, with  the  inhabitants  of  Cos,  115. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 
108. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  with  her 
brother  Ptolemy,  sends  a  fleet  to  assist 
Pompey,  C.  II,  71;  expelled  from  her 
kingdom,  collects  forces  in  Syria  against 
her  brother,  84;  is  restored  by  Caesar, 
90;  Caesar  leaves  an  army  with  her, 
III,  78;  IV,  59;  places  her  image  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  II,  102;  Cleopatra 
sends  aid  to  Dolabella,  IV,  61;  V,  8; 
amour  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  V,  1, 
8;  IV,  39;  fatal  to  Egypt,  I,  6;  V,  1; 
causes  her  sister  Arsinoe  to  be  slain, 
V,  9;  welcomes  Antony  to  Egypt,  n. 

Clisthenes,  of  Lesbos,  a  friend  of  Mithri- 
dates, Mi.  48. 

Clodius  Bithynicus,  slain  by  Octavius,  C. 

V,49- 

Clodius  Pulcher,  violates  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Si.  VII;  is  prosecuted 
for  impiety  by  Cicero,  C.  II,  14;  pro- 
cures the  banishment  of  Cicero,  15;  is 
slain  by  Milo,  21;  his  body  exposed 
and  burned  in  the  forum,  tb. 

Clodius,  a  lieutenant  of  Brutus,  C.  V,  2. 

Cloelius,  an  officer  of  the  Getae,  Ma. 
XVIII,  2,  3. 

Cluentius,  Lucius,  C.  I,  50. 

Clupea,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  3,  no. 


Clusium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  G.  II;  C.  I, 
89,  92- 

Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria,  C.  II,  116. 

Cnossus,  a  town  of  Crete,  Si.  VI,  2. 

Cocceius,  L.,  brings  about  a  good  under- 
standing between  Octavius  and  Antony, 
C.  V,  60-64. 

Ccele-Syria,  Pr.  2;  Sy.  r,  5,50,53;  Mi. 
106,  115,  118;  C.  V,  7. 

Coelian  gate,  at  Rome,  C.  I,  58. 

Cohort,  is  decimated  for  abandoning  its 
post,  II.  26;  consisting  of  five  hundred 
men,  C.  I,  82;  of  night  watchmen,  V, 

Colchians,  Sy.  63;  under  Mithridates, 
Mi.  15,  64,  67,  101 ;  under  Pompey,  103, 
114,  117. 

Colenda,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  99,  100. 

Colline  gate,  at  Rome,  C.  I,  58,  67,  93. 

Colonies,  Roman,  law  passed  for  estab- 
lishing twelve,  C.  I,  23;  placed  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  by  Lucius  Drusus,  35; 
of  Sulla's  veterans,  96,  104;  of  Caesar's, 

II,  119;    III,  2;    of  Octavius  and  An- 
tony, V,  12  sq. ;  at  Lampsacus,  137. 

Column,  of  Rhegium,  C.  V,  85,  103. 
Comana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  Mi.  64,  82, 

114,  121. 
Comitia,  to  vote  on  the  agrarian  law  of 

Gracchus,  C.  I,  10  sq. ;    consular,  98; 

tribunitian,  III,  31;    comitia  tributa, 

1, 100;  IV,  92;  comitia  centuriata,  59; 

III,  30;  IV,  92. 
Commageneans,  in   Pompey 's    army,  C. 

II,  49- 

Complanius,  a  plain  in  Spain,  Sp.  88. 

Concord,  temple  of,  Mi.  23;  C.  I,  26. 

Conistorgis,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  57  sq. 

Connoba,  a  robber,  Sp.  58. 

Cononeus,  betrays  Tarentum,  H.  32. 

Consentia,  a  town  of  Bruttium,  H.  56; 
C.  V,  56,  58. 

Consul,  inferior  officers  cease  to  exercise 
authority  when  consul  is  present,  H. 
5;  consul  ceases  to  exercise  authority 
when  a  dictator  is  created,  12;  consuls 
before  the  legal  age,  Sp.  84;  Pu.  112; 
C.  II,  129;  III,  51,  88;  rods  and  axej 
of,  Sy.  rs;  power  of,  diminished  by  the 
creation  of  the  tribunitian  office,  C.  I, 
1 ;  consul-elect  gives  his  opinion  before 
other  senators,  C.  II,  5;  permission 
sometimes  granted  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulship while  absent,  8;  consul  unable 
to  convoke  the  Senate  without  the  con- 
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currence  of  his  colleague,  n;  eight 
hundred  talents  once  deposited  to  se- 
cure the  consulship,  19;  a  vacancy  in 
the  consulship  for  eight  months,  ib. ; 
Pompey   consul    without   a  colleague, 

23- 
Coponius,  a  prescript,  C.  IV,  41. 
Coralli,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  Mi.  69. 
Corax,  a  very  high  mountain   near  Cal- 

lipolis,  Sy.  21. 
Corduba,  a  city  of  Spain,  Sp.  65  sg. ;  C. 

II,  104,  105. 
Corfinium,  a  town  of  the  Peligni,  C.  II,  38. 
Corinth,  Ma.  VII,  VIII. 
Cornelia,    the    mother    of   the    Gracchi, 

daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 

C.  I,  17,  20. 
Cornelia,  wife   of  the  younger   Crassus, 

and  afterward  of  Pompey,  C.  II,  83. 
Cornelii,  the,  created  by  Sulla,  C.  I,  100; 

three  Cornelii  destined  to  hold  supreme 

power  in  Rome,  II,  4. 
Cornelius,  overcomes  the  Samnites,  Sa. 

I,i. 
Cornelius,  maltreated   at   Tarentum,  Sa. 

VIII,  1. 
Cornelius,  a  Carthaginian  freedman,  Nu. 

V. 
Cornificius,  in   command  of  old   Africa, 

C.  Ill,  85;  receives  the  proscripts,  IV, 

36:    contends  with  Sextius,  53  sq. ;    is 

killed,  56. 
Cornificius,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius,  C. 

V,  80,  86,  in-115. 
Cornutus,  saved  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 

slaves,  C.  I,  73;  another,  III,  92. 
Corpilae,  pass   of,  near   Philippi,  C.  IV, 

87,  102. 
Corsica,  Pr.  5;  Mi.  95;  C.  V,  67,  72,  78, 

80. 
Coruncanius,  Sa.  X,  3;  another,  II.  7. 
Cos,  island  of,  Mi.  23,  115;  C.  I,  102. 
Cosconius,  C.  I,  52. 
Cossyra,  an   island,  between   Sicily  and 

Africa,  C.  I,  96;   V,  97. 
Cothon,  a  part  of  Carthage,  Pu.  127. 
Cotta,  Aurelius,  prosecuted  for  extortion, 

escapes  by  bribing  the  jury,  C.  I,  22. 
Cotta,  L.,  II.  10. 
Cotta,  being  summoned  to  trial  under  the 

Varian  law,  goes  into  voluntary  exile, 

C  I,  37- 
Cotta,  a  consul,  in  command  of  Bithynia, 

is  conquered   by   Mithridates,  Mi.  71, 

112. 


Cotta,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  meets  disas- 
ter in  Gaul,  C.  II,  29,  150. 
Cragus,  a  castle  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  96. 
Crassus,  consul,  Ma.  XII. 
Crassus,  Licinius,  consul,  H.  55  sq. 
Crassus,    Licinius,    lieutenant  of  Sextus 

Caesar  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40  sg. 
Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  as  praetor,  puts  an 
end  to  the  war  with  Spartacus,  C.  I, 
118-124;  as  consul  has  a  difference  with 
Pompey,  121 ;  is  reconciled  to  him,  ib. ; 
forms  the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  C.  II,  9;  consul  a  second 
time,  18:  proconsul  of  Syria,  Sy.  51; 
C.  II,  18;  V,  10;  wages  an  inauspi- 
cious war  against  the  Parthians,  II,  18; 
perishes  in  battle,  together  with  his  son 
of  the  same  name,  and  his  army,  ib. 

Crassus,  Quintus,  is  put  in  command  of 
Spain  by  Caesar,  C.  II,  43. 

Crastinus,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
who  performs  prodigies  of  valor  at 
Pharsalus,  C.   II,  82. 

Craterus,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  17. 

Cremona,  a  town  of  Italy,  H.  7. 

Crenides  (the  Springs),  the  former  name 
of  the  city  of  Philippi,  C.  IV,  105. 

Crete,  Pr.  5;  C.  Ill,  8;  IV,  57;  V,  2; 
Cretans,  Sy.  32;  Cretan  bowmen,  C. 
II,  49;  slingers,  71;  Cretan  history  of 
Appian,  II.  6;  Cretan  war,  Si.  VI;  C. 
I,  in;  Antonius  Creticus,  ib. 

Creusa,  wife  of  .(Eneas,  K.  I,  1. 

Crispinus,  consul,  H.  50  sg. 

Crispus,  Marcius,  C.  Ill,  77;  IV,  58  sg. 

Critias,  of  Athens,  Mi.  28. 

Critonius,  an  aedile,  C.  Ill,  28. 

Crixus,  a  gladiator  and  lieutenant  of 
Spartacus,  C.  I,  116  sg. 

Croesus,  Pu.  28. 

Croton,  a  city  of  Italy,  H.  57. 

Crowns,  in  a  triumph,  Pu.  66;  C.  II,  102; 
in  a  funeral,  C.  I,  106;  II,  148;  olive 
crowns  worn  on  festal  days,  III,  74; 
soldiers  of  Octavius  not  satisfied  with 
the  reward  of  crowns,  V,  127  sg. 

Crows,  awaken  Cicero  from  sleep,  C.  IV, 
19;  ships  are  seized  by  the  iron  crow 
(corvus),  V,  106. 

Cuma,  or  Cyme,  a  town  of  Campania,  Sy. 
25- 

Cumae,  C.  I,  49-104;  V,  81,  84,  85. 

Cunei,  a  people  of  Spain,  Sp.  57  sq. 

Cups,  made  of  onyx,  Mi.  115. 

Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  bought  by 
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Caesar,  C.  II,  26  sq. ;  flees  from  Rome 
to  Caesar's  camp,  31-33;  is  made  pre- 
fect of  Sicily,  41 ;  is  sent  to  Africa  with 
an  army,  is  defeated  and  killed,  44  sq. 

Curius,  a  robber,  Sp.  68. 

Curius.Quintus,  a  fellow-conspirator  with 
Catiline,  C.  II,  3. 

Curule  chair,  of  ivory,  C.  I,  70,  71 ;  sent 
to  Masinissa  as  a  gift,  Pu.  32;  of  gold, 
Caesar's,  C.  II,  106,  109;  it  is  placed  for 
him  even  after  his  death,  III,  28. 

Cyclades,  islands,  Pr.  5;  Ma.  IV. 

Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete,  Si.  VI,  2. 

Cynoscephalae,  hills  in  Thessaly,  Sy.  16. 

Cyprus,  Ma.  IV;  Sy.  4,  52,  54;  Mi.  56, 
92,  95;  C.  II,  23;  IV,  61;  V,  52;  Cato 
sent  thither,  C.  II,  23. 

Cypsella,  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the  river 
Hebrus,  Mi.  56. 

Cyrene,  Cyrenaica,  in  Africa,  Pr.  1 ;  Ma. 
IV;  Pu.  106;  C.  Ill,  8;  IV,  57;  passes 
into  possession  of  the  Romans,  Mi.  121 ; 
C.  I,  in. 

Cyrus,  Pu.  28;  C.  IV,  80. 

Cyrus,  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  117. 

Cyrus,  a  river  of  northern  Asia,  Mi.  103. 

Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis,  Sy.  68;  Mi. 
72-76,80,85;  CIV,  75;  V,  137. 

D 

Dacamas,  king  of  the  Numidians,  Pu.  41. 

Dacians,  Pr.  4;  II.  22  sq. 

Dahae,  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Antiochus, 

Sy.  32. 
Dalmatians,  II.  n,  13,  17,  24,  28. 
Damagoras,  a  Rhodian,  Mi.  25. 
Danube  (the  lower  Ister),  II.  22. 
Daortho,  a  daughter  of  Illyrius,  II.  2. 
Dardani,  II.  2,  5,  14,  22;  Mi.  55;  C.  V, 

75- 
Dardanus,  a  son  of  Illyrius,  II.  2. 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Mi.  112, 

115. 
Darius,  king  of  Media,  Mi.  106,  117. 
Darius,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  108,  117. 
Darius,  a  son  of  Pharnaces,  C.  V,  75. 
Darsi.  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  2. 
Dasius,  of  Salapia,  H.  45,  47. 
Dates  of  events  in  Appian's  history  only 

occasionally  given,  Pr.  13. 
Daunia,  a  part  of  Apulia,  Sa.  IV,  1 ;  H.  31. 
Debts,  a  cause  of  sedition,  Sa.  1,2;  C.  I, 

54;   great  debts  contracted   by  Caesar, 

C.  II,  1,8. 
Decemvirs,  consult  the  Sibylline  books, 


H.  56;  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  acts 

of  Antony,  C.  Ill,  82;  for  distributing 

money  to  the  soldiers,  86. 
Decidius  Saxa,  a  lieutenant  of  Antony  in 

the  battle  of  Philippi,  C.  IV,  87,  102  sq. ; 

prefect  of  Syria,  Sy.  51. 
Decimation,  II.  26;  C.  I,  118;   II,  47,  63, 

94;   HI,  43.  53- 
Decius,  P.,  overcomes  the  Samnites,  Sa. 

I,i. 
Decius,  treacherously  slaughters  the  men 

of  Rhegium,  Sa.  IX,  1-3. 
Decius,  a  lieutenant  of  Antony,  C.  Ill,  80. 
Decius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  27. 
Decuriones,  of  Perusia,  C.  V,  48. 
Delium,  a  town  of  Bceotia  with  a  temple 

of  Apollo,  Sy.  12,  15. 
Delminium,  a  town  of  Illyria,  II.  11. 
Delos,  Mi.  28;  C.  I,  37. 
Delphi,  H.  27;    Ma.  XI,  4;   XIX;    Mi. 

112;   II.  4  sq. 
Demetrias,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Ma.  VIII; 

Sy.  29;  Mi.  29;  C.  Ill,  63. 
Demetrius,  of  Pharos,  II.  8  sq. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  Ma.  IX,  5  sq. ; 

Sy.  20. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  Sy.  54; 

attacks  the  Rhodians,  C.  IV,  66. 
Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  the  preceding, 

Sy.  67  sq. 
Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus,  grand- 
son of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Sy.  45,  47, 

67. 
Demochares,   a    naval   officer  of  Sextus 

Pompeius,  C.  V,  83-86;   105  sq. 
Demosthenes,  Sp.  39;  C.  II,  15  sq. ;  III, 

20;  IV,  20. 
Dentatus,  a  Roman  general,  Sa.  V. 
Derbani,  an  Illyrian  people,  II.  28. 
Desertion,  of  soldiers,  formerly  an  unpar- 
donable crime,  becomes  a  venial  offence 

in  the  Civil  Wars,  C.  V,  17. 
Diadem,   of  Alexander,   Sy.   56,   64;    of 

Caesar,  C.  II,  109. 
Diana,  temple   of,  at   Ephesus,  Mi.  23; 

C.  V,  4;    at  Rome,  C.  I,  26;  at  Dyr- 

rachium,  II,  60;  priest  of,  at  Ephesus, 

C.  V,  9;  Diana  Leucophryne,  ib. 
Dictator,  Camillus,  It.  VIII,  2;   C.  Sul- 

picius,  G.  I,  1;   Fabius,  H.  n;  Sulla, 

C.  I,  3,  99;  Caesar,  C.  1,4;  II,  48, 106; 

dictatorship,  C.  I,  3,  98   sq.,  100;    II, 
in;   law  of  Antony  abolishing  it,  III, 

25.  37- 
Didius,  T.,  Sp.  99  sq. ;  C.  I,  40. 
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Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  Pu.  i. 

Didymaean  oracle  at  Miletus,  Sy.  56. 

Diegyles,  a  Thracian,  Mi.  6. 

Dindymus,  a  mountain  at  Cyzicus,  Mi. 
57  sq. 

Diodes,  an  officer  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  78. 

Diodotus,  a  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria, 
Sy.  68,  70. 

Diogenes,  son  of  Archelaus,  Mi.  49. 

Diomedes,  builds  Arpi  in  Daunia,  H.  31; 
Sy.  63;  and  Lanuvium,  a  town  of  Italy, 
C.  II,  20;  kills  Rhesus,  Mi.  1;  carries 
the  palladium  away  from  Troy,  53. 

Dionysius,  a  eunuch,  Mi.  76  sq. 

Dionysopolis,  a  town  of  lower  Mcesia, 
II  30. 

Diophanes,  a  leader  of  the  Achasans,  Sy. 
26. 

Dioscuri,  the  Argonauts,  Mi.  101;  their 
temple,  C.  I,  25;  see  Castor. 

Dioscurias,  a  town  of  Colchis  on  the 
Euxine,  Mi.  101. 

Discipline,  military,  of  the  Romans,  C. 
Ill,  43;  impaired,  Pu.  115;  Sp.  84; 
restored  by  Scipio,  Pu.  116;  Sp.  85; 
causes  of  its  impairment,  C.  V,  17. 

Ditalco,  a  friend  of  Viriathus,  Sp.  74. 

Dolabella,  Gnaeus  Cornelius,  C.  I,  100. 

Dolabella,   P.    Cornelius,   prefect   of  the 
fleet  for  Caesar,  C.  II,  41;  falsely  pre- 
tends to  have  been   in   the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar's   life,  119,  122;    consul 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  129,  132;  III, 
22;  obtains  the  province  of  Syria,  III, 
7    sq. ;    puts    Trebonius    to    death    at 
Smyrna,  26;   is  decreed  a  public  enemy, 
61;    IV,  58;    decree    repealed    by   Oc- 
tavius,  III,  94;   besieged   at   Laodicea 
by   Cassius   and   commits  suicide,  IV, 
60-62,  64;   V,  4. 
Dolcatae,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 
Dog,  watches  the  body  of  the  dead  Lysi- 
machus,  Sy.  64;    dogs  accompany  the 
Allobrogian     ambassadors,     G.     XII; 
howl   like   wolves,   a   fearful   sign,   C. 
IV,  4. 
Dolopes,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  Ma.  XI, 

6;  C.  II,  70. 
Domitius,   overcomes   the    Senones,   Sa. 

VI,  2;   G.  XI. 
Domitius,  Ahenobarbus,  sent  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius  with  a  fleet  to  the  Adriatic 
to  intercept  the  supplies  of  the  trium- 
virs, C.  IV,  86,  100,  108,  115-117;   V, 

2,  15,  26;  comes  to  an  agreement  with 


Antony,  50,  55  sq. ;  also  with  Octavius, 
61  sq.,  65;  prefect  of  Bithynia,  63,  137; 
designated  as  consul,  73. 
Domitius  (Calvinus),  a  lieutenant  of 
Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  C.  II, 
76;  in  the  war  with  Pharnaces,  Mi. 
120;  C.  II,  91;  lieutenant  of  Octavius, 
is  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement  by 
Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus,  IV,  115  sq. 
Domitius,  Gnaeus,  overcomes  the  Allob- 

roges,  G.  XII. 
Domitius,   Gnaeus,    a    lieutenant    of    L. 
Scipio,   defeats   Antiochus   the    Great, 
Sy.  30,  36. 
Domitius,    Lucius,    killed    by    order   of 

Marius,  C.  I,  88. 
Domitius,  Lucius  Ahenobarbus,  a  com- 
petitor of  Pompey  for  the  consulship, 
is  defeated  by  violence,  C.  II,  17;  is 
captured  by  Caesar  at  Coffinium  and 
dismissed,  32,  38;  commands  Pompey 's 
left  wing  at  Pharsalus,  76;  is  killed,  82. 
Dorian,  origin  of  the  Rhodians,  C.  IV, 

67,  70. 
Doriscus,  a  town  of  Thrace," C.  IV,  ior. 
Dorylaus,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 

17.  49- 
Drabescus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  C.  IV,  105. 
Drachma,  Attic,   Mi.    116;    C.    II,   102; 
Italic,  C.  IV,  100;  Alexandrine,  Si.  II,  2. 
Dream,  of  Dido,  Pu.   1 ;    of  Caesar   con- 
cerning the   colony  of  Carthage,  136; 
of  the  mother  of  Seleucus,  Sy.  56;  of 
Antigonus  concerning  the  first  Mithri- 
dates, Mi.  9;  of  Mithridates  concerning 
the   grove  of  Latona,  Mi.  27;  of  Lu- 
cullus    concerning   Autolycus,    83;    of 
Sulla  concerning  his  own  death,  C.  I, 
105;  of  Pompey  concerning  a  temple  to 
Venus   Victrix,    II,   69;    of  Calpurnia 
concerning  the  death  of  Caesar,  115;  of 
Octavius  to  beware  of  the  day  of  the 
first   battle    of   Philippi,    IV,    no;    of 
Ulysses,  V,  116. 
Dromichaetes,  a  general  of  Mithridates, 

Mi.  32,  41. 
Durius,  a  river  of  Spain,  H.  72,  76,  91. 
Dyme,  a  river  of  Achaia,  Mi.  96. 
Dyrrachium,  a  town  of  Illyria,  C.  II,  39, 

55-64,  150. 
Dyrrachus,    the   father   of   Ionius,   from 
whom  the  Ionian  sea  was  named,  C.  II, 
39- 
Dysentery,  of  the  camp,  Sp.  54,  78;  C. 
Ill,8i. 
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Eagle,  the  principal  military  standard,  C. 

II,   61;    two    eagles    in    the    camp   of 

Cassius,    IV,    101;     two    eagles    fight 

before  the  second  battle  of  Philippi,  128; 

seven  young  eagles,  an  omen  of  Marius, 

C.  I,6i. 
Earthquake,  overthrows  the  towns  of  the 

Celts,  II.  4;   destroys  temples  in  Rome, 

C.  I,  83. 
Echinades,  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Pr.  5. 
Edessa,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  Sy.  57. 
Egestus,  a  son  of  Numitor,  K.  I,  2;   Fr. 

1,3- 

Egnatii,  father  and  son,  proscripts,  C.  IV, 
21. 

Egnatius,  Marius,  a  leader  of  the  Italians 
in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40  sg.,  45,  52. 

Egypt,  divided  from  Asia  by  sands,  Mi. 
121;  the  oldest  and  strongest  kingdom 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  C.  I,  5;  Pr.  10;  regulated  by 
Csesar,  C.  I,  4;  II,  90;  subjugated  by 
Augustus,  Mi.  121;  II.  30;  C.  I,  5. 

Elaea,  a  naval  station  of  jEolis,  Sy.  26,  30. 

Elatea,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Sy.  20. 

Eleates,  gulf  of,  in  Lucania,  C.  V,  98. 

Elephants,  the  "  common  enemy "  in 
battle,  Sp.  46;  Pu.  43;  interspersed 
with  archers  and  slingers,  89;  frighten 
horses  by  their  odor,  H.  7;  are  sent 
into  the  Roman  camp  by  night,  41; 
hunting  for  elephants,  Pu.  9;  Scipio 
fights  them  ingeniously,  41,  43;  Car- 
thaginians invoke  them  by  name,  92; 
the  smaller  African  ones  fear  the 
larger  Asiatic  ones,  Sy.  31 ;  in  Antio- 
chus's  line  of  battle,  32;  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  46;  insignia  of 
the  fifth  legion,  C.  II,  96;  fight  in  the 
circus  at  Rome,  102. 

Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  Mi.  30,  33. 

Elymais,  temple  of  Venus,  Sy.  66;  Ely- 
maean  archers,  32. 

Emporiae,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  6,  40; 
Emporium,  near  Placentia,  H.  7;  Em- 
poria Punica,  Pu.  72. 

Enchelees,  Illyrian  peoples  descended 
from  Encheleus,  II.  2. 

Eneti,  a  tribe  bordering  Macedonia,  Mi. 

55- 
Enipeus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  C.  II,  75. 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban,  Sy.  41. 


Ephesus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  Sy.  4,  6,  9,  20, 
22,  24  sg.;  Mi.  48,  115;  C.  Ill,  26;  V, 
4;  citizens  of,  Mi.  48;  C.  V,  9;  over- 
throw statues  of  Romans  and  kill 
Italians  sojourning  among  them,  Mi. 
21,  23,  61. 

Epicurus,  school  of,  Mi.  28. 

Epicydes,  a  leader  of  the  Syracusans,  Si. 
III. 

Epidamnus,  a  town  of  Illyria,  II.  7,  13; 
C.  11,39;   IV,  106;  V,  75. 

Epidaurus,  temple  of,  Mi.  54. 

Epilepsy,  of  Julius  Cgesar,  C.  II,  no. 

Epiphanea,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  96. 

Epirus,  Ma.  XI,  4;  Mi.  4;  II.  7;  C.  II, 
38;  V,  75;   Epirotes,  Ma.  V. 

Epitaph,  of  Pompey,  C.  II,  86;  of  the 
proscript  Arrian,  IV,  41. 

Equestrian  order,  C.  I,  23;  obtains  the 
judicial  function,  ib. ;  Sulla  chooses 
three  hundred  of  them  for  the  Senate, 
100;  farmers  of  the  revenue,  II,  13; 
two  thousand  proscribed,  IV,  5. 

Erasistratus,  physician  to  Seleucus,  Sy. 
59-61. 

Erennius,  of  Brundusium,  Ma.  XI,  7. 

Eridanus,  the  river  of  Po,  H.  5;  C.  I, 
109;  II.  8. 

Erisane,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  69. 

Erythea,  a  town  of  Spain,  C.  II,  39. 

Erythrse,  a  town  of  Ionia,  Mi.  46. 

Escadia,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  68. 

Ethiopia,  eastern,  Pr.  1,  9;  Nu.  V; 
western,  Nu.  V;    ardent  heat   of,  Pu. 

7\- 

Ethiopian,  meets  the  soldiers  of  Brutus 
at  Philippi,  C.  IV,  134. 

Etna,  eruption  of,  C.  V,  117;  lava  of, 
114. 

Etruria,  H.  5,  9  sg.,  52;  Mi.  93;  C.  I, 
50,67;   IV,  4;  V,  81. 

Etruscans,  a  Lydian  colony,  Pu.  66;  pro- 
cession of,  ib. ;  war  of,  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Sa.  VI,  1;  C.  I,  36,  49,  67; 
worship  Juno,  C.  V,  49. 

Eubcea,  a  girl  married  by  Antiochus,  Sy. 
16,  20. 

Eubcea,  island  of,  Sy.  12;  Mi.  29,  95; 
Euboic  talent,  Si.  II,  2;  Pu.  54;   Sy.  38. 

Eudorus,  a  Rhodian,  Sy.  27. 

Eumachus,  a  satrap  of  Mithridates,  ML 

46,  75- 
Eumenes,  of  Cardia,  Sy.  53;  Mi.  8. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus  in  Asia,  his 

controversy  with   Philip,  Ma.    IX,   6; 
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with  Perseus,  XI,  i  sg. ;  aids  the 
Romans  against  Antiochus,  Sy.  5,  22, 
25  s9-y  31,  33  sQ->  38,  43;  brings  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  to  his  kingdom,  45; 
his  father  Attalus,  38;  his  brothers, 
22. 

Eunuchs,  Mi.  76,  82,  107  sg. ;  C.  II,  84. 

Eupatoria,  Mi.  78,  115. 

Eupatra,  a  daughter  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 
108,  117. 

Euphrates,  Pr.  2,  4:  Sy.  1,  50,  55  sg. ; 
sources  of,  Mi.  101 ;  forms  marshes 
and  pools  below  Babylon,  C.  II,  153. 

Euripus,  of  Chalcidice,  Mi.  45. 

Europe,  Mi.  107;  CIV,  87,106;  Romans 
order  kings  of  Pontus  and  Syria  to 
keep  away  from,  Mi.  13,  58;  Sy.  6. 

Eurydice,  a  daughter  of  Antipater,  Sy.  62. 

Euryleon,  surname  of  Ascanius,  K.  I,  1. 


Faberius,  private  secretary  of  Caesar,  C. 

HI,  5- 

Fabian,  gens  cut  off,  It.  VI. 

Fabii,  three  of  them  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  the  Gauls,  G.  II;  accused  by  Bren- 
nus,  made  military  tribunes,  G.  III. 

Fabius,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  de- 
feated by  Mithridates,  Mi.  88,  112. 

Fabius  Maximus,  dictator,  H.  11-16,31. 

Fabius  Maximus  jEmilianus,  son  of 
jEmilius  Paulus,  Ma.  XIX;  consul, 
sent  to  take  charge  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
Sp.  65;  brother  by  adoption  of  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  67;  lieutenant  of 
his  brother  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  90. 

Fabius  Maximus  jEmilianus,  gains  a 
victory  over  the  Gauls,  G.  I,  2. 

Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  Sp.  67-69; 
brother  of  Caepio,  70. 

Fabius,  Quintius,  the  historian,  H.  27. 

Fable,  related  by  Sulla  concerning  a 
ploughman,  C.  II,  101. 

Fabricius,  Sa.  IX,  3;  X,  4. 

Faesulae,  a  town  of  Etruria,  C.  II,  2. 

Faith,  temple  of,  C.  I,  16. 

Falerinus,  Mount,  C.  1,47. 

Famine,  in  Carthage,  Pu.  73;  in  Caesar's 
camp,  C.  II,  61 ;  in  Perusia,  V,  34  sg. ; 
compels  the  Numantines  to  eat  human 
flesh,  Sp.  96  sg. ;  the  Athenians  also, 
Mi.  38;  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates 
also,  76. 

Fango,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius  in  Africa, 
C.  V,  26. 


Fannius,  the  son-in-law  of  Laelius,  fights 
against  Viriathus,  Sp.  67. 

Fannius,  L.,  sent  by  Sertorius  to  Mithri- 
dates, Mi.  68. 

Fannius,  a  lieutenant  of  Cassius,  C.  IV, 
72. 

Fannius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  84;  deserts 
from  Sextus  Pompeius  to  Antony,  V, 
139. 

Fasces,  of  consuls  and  praetors,  Sy.  15;  of 
a  dictator,  C.  I,  100. 

Faustulus,  Fr.  I,  3. 

Faustus,  a  cognomen  of  Sulla,  C.  I,  97. 

Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  C.  I,  106. 

Faventia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine   Gaul,  C. 

I,  91. 

Favonius,  casts  ridicule  on  Pompey,  C. 

II,  37;  pretends  to  have  been  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
Caesar,  119. 

Fear  and  Courage,  Scipio  sacrifices  to, 
Pu.  21. 

Feast,  of  Mithridates  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Mi.  66;  officers  slain  at  a 
feast,  C.  I,  91,  113;  IV,  17;  feast  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  Octavius,  and  An- 
tony, V,  73;  triumphal  feast,  Pu.  66. 

Felix,  Sulla,  C.  I,  97,  105  sg. 

Fetial  priests,  Sa.  IV,  1,  5. 

Figulus,  L.,  a  lieutenant  of  Dolabella,  C. 
IV,  60. 

Figulus,  M.,  consul,  II.  n. 

Fimbria,  puts  the  consul  Flaccus  to 
death,  Mi.  51-53;  commits  suicide, 
59-5?- 

Fimbria,  Flavius,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, C.  I,  91. 

Fishermen,  draw  a  proscript  from  the 
Tiber,  C.  IV,  22. 

Flaccus,  a  lieutenant  of  ^Emilius  Lepidus, 
Sp.  81. 

Flaccus,  Fulvius,  overcomes  the  Celti- 
berians,  Sp.  42. 

Flaccus,  Fulvius,  consul,  besieges  Capua, 
H.  37;  follows  Hannibal  to  Rome,  40 
sg. ;  takes  Capua,  43. 

Flaccus,  Fulvius,  consul  and  triumvir 
for  dividing  the  land,  cooperates  with 
Gains  Gracchus,  C.  I,  18,  21,  34; 
marches  against  the  Illyrians,  II.  10; 
C.  I,  34;  is  made  tribune  of  the  people, 
24  sg.,  38;  is  killed  with  his  son  and 
Gains  Gracchus,  26. 

Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  consul,  sent  by 
Cinna  into  Asia   against    Mithridates, 
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Mi.  51;    C.  I,  75;  is  put  to  death  by 

Fimbria,  Mi.  52. 
Flaccus,  Valerius,  interrex,  C.  I,  100. 
Flamen  Dialis  (priest  of  Jupiter),  C.  I, 

65.  74- 

Flamininus,  a  Roman  general,  Ma.  V; 
has  a  colloquy  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  VIII;  grants  peace  to 
Philip  after  the  victory  of  Cynosce- 
phalae,  IX;  at  the  Isthmian  games  he 
proclaims  the  Greeks  free,  IX,  4;  com- 
mends Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  6;  negotiations  be- 
tween Flamininus  and  Antiochus,  Sy. 
2;  sends  an  embassy  to  Prusias  with 
fatal  results  to  Hannibal,  n. 

Flamininus,  L.  Quintius,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  Ma.  VII. 

Flaminius,  C,  consul,  killed  in  battle, 
H.  8-10,  17. 

Flamma,  prefect  of  the  fleet  of  Utica, 
C.  II,  46. 

Flavius.  L.,  betrays  the  proconsul,  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  to  Hannibal,  H.  35. 

Flavius,  C.|  put  to  death  by  Octavius,  C. 

V.49- 

Fleece,  the  golden,  Mi.  103. 

Fortune,  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  57,  88,  95  sq. ; 
he  trusts  to  it  more  than  to  his  skill,  58. 

Forum  Gallorum,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  C.  Ill,  70. 

Free  distribution  of  corn  draws  the  idle 
and  vicious  classes  to  Rome,  C.  II, 
120. 

Freedmen,  King  Prusias  in  the  garb  of, 
Mi.  2 ;  first  admitted  to  military  service, 
C.  I,  49;  made  equal  to  citizens,  120; 
faithful  ones,  IV,  44,  46  sq. ;  unfaithful, 
26,  28;  Sextus  Pompeius  under  the 
control  of,  V,  78;  Octavius  makes  the 
freedman  Menodorus  a  free  citizen, 
V,  80. 

Fregellae,  a  town  of  Latium,  Sa.  IV,  1. 

Frentani,  a  people  of  Italy,  C.  I,  39. 

Friends,  of  the  Roman  people,  G.  XIII; 
Scipio's  troop  of,  Sp.  84. 

Frogs,  sent  by  Apollo  to  plague  the  rob- 
bers of  his  temple,  II.  4. 

Fufius  Calenus,  a  lieutenant  of  Antony, 
C.  V,  3,  I2,  24,  51. 

Fufius,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  delivers  his  army 
to  Octavius,  C.  V,  5r. 

Fulginium,  a  town  of  Umbria,  C.  V,  35. 

Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality,  informs 
VOL.  II— 2L 


Cicero  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  C. 
II,  3. 

Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  makes  suppli- 
cation to  the  senators  in  behalf  of  her 
husband,  C.  Ill,  51;  Antony  sends  her 
the  head  of  Rufus,  IV,  29;  repulses 
from  her  doors  the  Roman  ladies  who 
bring  a  petition  to  her,  32;  stirs  up  strife 
against  Octavius,  V,  14,  19,  21,  33,  43, 
59,  62;  flees  to  Athens,  50,  52;  her 
death,  55,  59. 

Fulvius,  a  proscript,  is  betrayed  by  a  con- 
cubine, C.  IV,  24. 

Funds,  Romans  use  the  consecrated,  to 
carry  on  war  against  Mithridates,  Mi. 
22. 

Funeral,  of  Viriathus,  Sp.  75;  of  Mithri- 
dates, Mi.  113;  of  Sulla,  C.  I,  105;  of 
Caesar,  II,  143  sq. 

Furius,  the  consul,  delivers  Mancinus  to 
Numantines,  Sp.  83. 

Furius,  P.,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  is  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  populace,  C.  I,  33. 

Furnius,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucius  Antonius, 
C.  V,  30,  40  sq. ;  of  Mark  Antony,  75; 
as  prefect  of  Asia,  has  a  fight  with 
Sextus  Pompeius,  137-142. 

G 

Gabii,  a  town  of  Latium,  K.  VII;  C.  V, 

23- 

Gabinius,  Aulus,  is  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Murena  and  Mithridates,  Mi.  66;  his 
law  concerning  war  against  the  pirates, 
94;  is  made  consul  at  Caesar's  instance, 
C.  II,  14;  while  proconsul  of  Syria  he 
restores  Ptolemy  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Sy.  51  ;  C.  II,  24  ;  is  banished  and 
fined  by  the  Senate  for  this  act,  ib. ;  as 
lieutenant  of  Caesar  perishes  with  his 
forces  in  Illyria,  II.  12,  25;  C.  II,  59. 

Gades  (Cadiz),  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  5,  28, 
31 ;  comes  into  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 37. 

Gaetulia,  a  country  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  Nu.  V. 

Gala,  a  son  of  Polyphemus,  II.  2. 

Galatea,  wife  of  Polyphemus,  II.  2. 

Galatia,  II.  2;  western,  sometimes  called 
Celtica,  H.  4;  Sp.  1;  eastern,  C.  II, 
49;  also  called  Gallograecia,  Mi.  114. 

Galba,  Servius,  an  avaricious  and  perfidi- 
ous scoundrel,  is  appointed  prefect  of 
Lusitania,  Sp.  58-60. 

Galba,  I'ublius    Sulpicius,  proconsul   of 
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Macedonia,  Ma.  Ill ;  crosses  over  to 
Greece  a  second  time,  IV;  inflicts 
wrongs  on  the  Greeks,  VII. 

Galba,  a  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  Mi.  43. 

Galba,  Servius,  conspires  against  Caesar, 
C.  II,  113. 

Gallograecians,  or  Galatians,  Mi.  114; 
their  chiefs,  Sy.  6;  allies  of  Antiochus, 
32;  they  fight  partly  on  the  side  of 
Mithridates  and  partly  on  that  of  the 
Romans,  Sy.  50;  Mi.  11, 17,  41,  65,  68, 
112;  Mithridates  puts  their  tetrarchs 
to  death  by  treachery,  46;  the  tetrarch 
De'iotarus,  114;  others  allied  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  C.  IV,  88;  Antony 
requires  them  to  pay  tribute,  V,  7; 
their  country  made  a  Roman  province, 
Sy.  50;  Mi.  118. 

Games,  votive,  of  Scipio,  Pu.  135;  Isth- 
mian, Ma.  IX,  3,  4;  musical,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Caesar,  C.  II,  102;  in  time  of 
the  games  it  was  customary  for  the 
Senate  to  meet  in  buildings  adjacent  to 
a  theatre,  115;  games  in  honor  of 
Venus  Genetrix,  III,  28. 

Ganga,  orGangites,  a  river  of  Thrace,  C. 

IV,  106. 

Gardens,  of  Caesar,  dedicated  to  the 
people,  C.  II,  143;  of  Pompey  trans- 
ferred to  Mark  Antony  by  Caesar  as  a 
gift,  III,  14. 

Garganus,  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  C.  I, 
117. 

Garments,  Sextus  Pompeius  rends  his,  C. 

V,  71. 

Gates,  of  Cilicia,  the  pass  of  Mount 
Taurus  between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  Sy. 
S3;  of  Rome,  Coelian,  Colline,  and 
/Esquiline,  C.  I,  58. 

Gaul,  around  the  Po,  the  boundary  of 
Italy,  C.  I,  86;  II,  17;  Cisalpine,  H. 
6;  C.  I,  92,  109;  II,  13,  41,  in;  the 
Gallic  province,  C.  I,  29;  old  Gaul,  III, 
98;  IV,  2;  new  Gaul,  II,  48;  Caesar 
conquers  four  hundred  tribes  of,  II, 
150. 

Gauls,  overcome  by  Camillus,  by  T. 
Quintius,  by  Popillius,  by  the  son  of 
Camillus,  by  Emilius  Pappus,  and  by 
Caesar,  G.  I,  1,  2;  they  cross  the  Alps 
and  invade  the  territory  of  Clusium,  G. 
II ;  burn  Rome  and  besiege  the  Capitol, 
G.  I,  1;  III  sg. ;  intemperate,  G.  VII; 
their  chiefs,  G.  I,  2;  III;  C.  I,  50; 
the  Boii,  H.  5,  8;  the  war  of  the  Gallic 


mercenaries  against  the  Carthaginians, 
Pu.  5;  make  an  incursion  from  Europe 
into  Asia,  Sy.  65. 

Gaza,  a  town  of  Syria,  Sy.  54. 

Gelleius,  L.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  Mi. 
95;  as  consul  is  defeated  by  Spartacus, 
C.  I,  117. 

Gemella,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  68. 

Genthius,  king  of  the  Ulyrians,  Ma. 
XVIII,  1;   II.9. 

Germans  in  Caesar's  army  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  drink,  C.  II,  64; 
alarmed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna, 
V,  117;  their  king  Ariovistus,  G.  I, 
3;  XVI,  XVII. 

Geronia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  H.  15,  16. 

Geta,  a  proscript,  loses  an  eye,  C.  IV, 
41. 

Getae,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  in  Europe, 
Ma.  XVIII,  1,  2;  II.  3,  4,  13;  C.  II, 
100;  III,  25. 

Gifts  made  by  the  Romans  to  friendly 
states  to  be  retained  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  Sp. 
44;  Nu,  IV;   II.  8. 

Gladiators,  war  of,  C.  I,  in,  116-121; 
gladiators,  C.  II,  118;  V.  26;  in  the 
army  of  Decimus  Brutus,  III,  49;  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  V,  30,  33  ;  of  Mark 
Antony  at  Cyzicus,  137. 

Glanis,  a  river  of  Spain,  C.  I,  89. 

Glaphyra,  the  mother  of  Sisinna,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  C.  V,  7. 

Glaucia,  a  Roman  senator,  C.  I,  28,  32. 

Glintidiones,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  II.  16. 

Gnidus,  a  town  of  Caria  in  Asia,  C.  IV, 

7i- 

Gold,  Cassius  deprives  the  Rhodians  of 
all  their  gold  and  silver,  C.  IV,  73; 
Brutus  serves  the  citizens  of  Palara  in 
like  manner,  81 ;  molten  gold  poured 
into  the  mouth  of  Manius,  Mi.  21; 
nine  thousand  pounds  weight  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
22;  small  particles  of,  caught  in  fleece 
suspended  in  rivers  of  Colchis,  103; 
Spartacus  forbids  his  soldiers  to  have 
gold  or  silver,  C.  I,  117;  Celtiberians 
neither  have  gold  nor  care  for  it,  Sp. 
54;  Tarpeia  is  buried  under  gold,  K. 
IV;  mines  of,  at  Philippi,  C.  IV,  106. 

Gomphi,  a  town  of  Thessaly  plundered 
by  Caesar,  C.  II,  64. 

Gordiene,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  Mi. 
105. 
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Gordius,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 
66. 

Gracchus,  Sempronius,  proconsul  against 
the  Lucanians,  is  betrayed  and  loses 
his  life,  H.  35. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  praetor 
of  Spain,  captures  the  town  of  Com- 
plega,  brings  the  inhabitants  into 
friendship    with     the     Romans,     and 

joys  a  triumplTpSpa-43» 
racchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  son  ol 
the  preceding,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
C.  I,  2  sq. ;  proposes  an  agrarian  law 
and  is  slain  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  9-16; 
his  father  was  twice  consul  and  his 
mother  was   Cornelia,  the  daughter  oj 

■"  A(ViTiniicii  T7  ' — • 
Jracchus,  Gaius  Sempronius,  brother^of 
the  preceding,  a  triumvir  for  apportion 
ing  the  land  under  the  agrarian  law,  C. 
I,  13;  tribune  of  the  plebs,  enacts  a 
law  for  the  monthly  distribution  of 
corn,  21 ;  carries  through  a  law  for 
transferring  the  judicial  power  to  the 
knights,  22 ;  tries  to  secure  the  right  of 
Roman  citizenship  for  the  Latins  and 
other  Italian  allies,  23  ;  marks  out  th 
boundary  of  the  colony  of  Carthage 
Africa,  24;  is  killed  as  a  consequanct 
popular  tumult  in  Rome,  "wsq, 

Grain  supply,  Pnmpi  >i  put  -Hr*cnarge  of, 
C.  II,  18;  Brutus  and  Cassius,  III,  6; 

IV,  57- 

Greeks,  the  power  of,  Pr.  8;  in  Spain, 
Sp.  2,  7;  H.  2;  in  Italy,  H.  8;  sub- 
jected to  Roman  rule  by  reason  of  the 
quarrel  between  Philip  and  the  ^Etol- 
ians,  Ma.  Ill,  1;  Antiochus  crosses 
over  to  Greece,  Sy.  7,  12  sq. ;  Greeks 
in  Asia  freed  from  the  rule  of  An- 
tiochus, 44;  Greek  names  of  Syrian 
and  Asiatic  cities,  57;  Greeks  inhabit- 
ing Pontus,  Mi.  15;  the  Achseans  of 
Scythia  slaughtered  the  Greeks  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  102;  Mithridates  cul- 
tivates the  arts  and  religion  of  Greece, 
112;  Greek  cities  in  Mcesia,  II.  30; 
Sulla  transfers  the  Greek  dramatic 
spectacles  to  Rome,  C.  I,  99;  Greeks 
formerly  in  Thrace,  IV,  102. 

Grumentum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  C.  I,  41. 

Gulussa,  a  son  of  Masinissa,  Pu.  70,  73, 
106,  109,  in,  126. 

Gymnasium,  Sy.  10,  46,  69;  C.  I,  102; 
V,n. 


H 

Hadrian,  born  in  the  town  of  Italica  in 
Spain,  Sp.  38;  destroys  Jerusalem,  Sy. 
50;  renews  the  practice  of  appointing 
proconsuls  in  Italy,  C.  I,  38;  restores 
Pompey's  monument  in  Egypt,  II,  86. 

Hadrumetum,  a  town  in  Africa,  Pu.  33, 

47.  94- 

Hamilcar  Barca,  father  of  Hannibal,  H. 
2;  Carthaginian  commander  in  Sicily, 
Si.  II,  3;  Sp.  4;  H.  2;  cause  of  the 
war  between  the  Africans  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, ib. ;  commander  of  the  Car- 
thaginians against  the  Numidians,  Sp. 
4;  H.  2;  in  Spain,  Sp.  5;  H.  2. 

Hamilcar,  prefect  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  Pu.  24,  25,  30. 

Hamilcar,  the  Samnite,  chief  of  the  demo- 
cratic faction,  Pu.  68;  attacks  Gulussa 
by  ambush,  70. 

ands  cut  off  by  way  of  punishment,  Sp. 
68,94;  Nu.  II. 

annibal,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  brother- 
in-law  and  lieutenant  of  Hasdrubal,  Sp. 
6;  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,  Sp.  8;  H.  3;  swears  eternal 
hatred  of  the  Romans,  Sp.  9;  H.  3; 
makes  war  on  the  Saguntines,  Sp.  10 
sq. ;  H.  3;  destroys  Saguntum,  Sp.  12; 
crosses  the  Alps,  Sp.  13;  H.  4;  puts 
P.  Scipio  to  flight  at  Ticinus  and  crosses 
the  Po,  H.  5;  defeats  Scipio  and  Sem- 
pronius at  the  Trebia,  7;  defeats  and 
kills  Flaminius  at  lake  Thrasimenus, 
10;  destroys  the  army  of  Centenius  at 
the  Plestine  marsh,  n;  has  an  indeci- 
sive engagement  with  Minucius,  12; 
caught  in  a  trap  by  Fabius  but  escapes, 
14;  in  vain  seeks  aid  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 16;  calls  his  brother  Hasdrubal 
from  Spain,  ib. ;  destroys  Roman  army 
at  Cannse,  19-24;  gets  possession  of 
the  town  of  Petilia  with  difficulty,  29; 
his  affairs  begin  to  decline,  30;  makes 
an  alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
Ma.  I;  burns  the  wife  and  children  of 
Dasius  of  Arpi,  31 ;  Tarentum  be- 
trayed into  his  hands,  32;  marches  from 
Capua  to  Rome,  38;  after  reconnoitring 
the  city  returns  to  Capua,  40;  gives 
himself  up  to  luxury,  43;  acts  as  judge 
in  the  case  of  Dasius  and  Blatius,  45 
sq. ;  kills  the  proconsul  Fulvius,  48; 
eulogizes  and  criticises  Marcellus,  50; 
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oppresses  his  allies,  54,  57;  having  dev- 
astated Italy  for  sixteen  years  he  with- 
draws unwillingly,  60;  sails  for  Had- 
rumetum,  Pu.  33;  procures  a  truce  for 
the  Carthaginians,  37;  has  a  colloquy 
with  Scipio  concerning  peace,  39;  is 
overcome  by  Scipio  in  battle,  40  sq. ; 
flees  to  Hadrumetum  where  he  prepares 
a  new  army,  47;  nevertheless  persuades 
his  countrymen  to  accept  peace,  55; 
driven  from  home  he  visits  Antiochus, 
Sy.  4;  his  advice  to  Antiochus  respect- 
ing war  with  the  Romans  rejected,  7, 
14;  urges  the  Carthaginians  to  renew 
war  with  the  Romans,  7;  has  a  col- 
loquy with  Scipio  concerning  the 
world's  greatest  generals,  10;  is  be- 
sieged by  the  Rhodians,  22;  after  the 
overthrow  of  Antiochus  takes  refuge 
with  Prusias,  his  death,  11;  destroys 
four  hundred  cities  in  Italy,  Pu.  64, 
134;  a  breaker  of  treaties,  H.  3,  10,  54, 
57  sq. ;  his  stratagems,  6,  14,  18,  26, 
40,  51;  Pu.  33;  Sertorius  is  called 
Hannibal  by  the  Celtiberians,  C.  1, 112. 

Hannibalic  history,  of  Appian,  Pr.  14; 
Sp.  14;  Pu.  2. 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  prefect  of  horse 
captured  by  the  Romans,  is  exchanged 
for  the  mother  of  Masinissa,  Pu.  14. 

Hanno,  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  H.  20; 
captures  Petilia,  29;  besieges  the  cita- 
del of  Tarentum,  33;  captures  Thurii, 
34;  brings  succor  to  Capua  while  it  is 
besieged,  36;  is  delivered  to  the  Romans 
by  the  Capuans,  43. 

Hanno,  is  betrayed  by  the  Celtiberians  to 
Marcius,  Sp.  31. 

Hanno  the  Great,  sent  against  the 
Numidians,  Sp.  4;  recalled  home,  5; 
snatches  the  Roman  ambassadors  from 
the  fury  of  the  people,  34;  goes  as 
ambassador  to  Scipio,  49;  leader  of  the 
Romanizing  faction,  68. 

Hanno,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  Pu.  24; 
tampers  with  certain  Spaniards  in 
Scipio's  camp,  29;  calumniates  Has- 
drubal  to  the  people,  30;  is  repulsed 
from  Utica,  ib. 

Hanno  the  White,  Pu.  108. 

Harpago,  an  invention  of  Agrippa,  C.  V, 
218  sq. 

Harpalus,  a  general  of  Cyrus,  C.  IV,  80. 

Harpessus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  C.  IV,  103. 

Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  is  left  by 


him  in  Spain,  Sp.  13;  H.  4;  is  recalled 
to  Africa,  Sp.  15;  sent  back  to  Spain, 
kills  P.  Scipio,  16;  recruits  mercenaries 
in  Celtiberia,  24;  H.  52  ;  summoned  to 
Italy  by  Hannibal,  crosses  the  Alps, 
Sp.  28;  H.  16,  52;  is  defeated  and 
slain,  52. 

Hasdrubal  Eriphus,  protects  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  Pu.  34;  is  ambassador  to 
Scipio,  49  sq. 

Hasdrubal,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  city 
prastor  of  Carthage,  Pu.  93;  is  falsely 
accused  and  beaten  to  death,  in. 

Hasdrubal,  prefect  of  the  fleet,  sent  to 
bring  Hannibal  home,  H.  58;  attacks 
Scipio's  ambassadors,  Pu.  34. 

Hasdrubal,  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca, 
Sp.  4,  6,  8;  H.  2. 

Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco,  Sp.  16,  24;  is 
vanquished  by  Scipio,  24  sq. ;  dines 
with  Scipio  as  the  guest  of  Syphax,  30; 
his  daughter  Soponisba,  betrothed  to 
Masinissa,  is  given  to  Syphax  by  the 
Carthaginians  clandestinely,  37;  Pu.  10; 
lays  a  trap  for  Masinissa  and  Scipio  in 
Africa,  Pu.  10-15;  his  camp  captured 
by  Scipio,  21 ;  condemned  to  death, 
seizes  command  of  the  army  without 
authority,  24;  reappointed,  36;  ends 
his  life  by  poison,  38. 

Hasdrubal  the  Boetharch,  commands  an 
army  against  Masinissa,  Pu.  70-73;  is 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  74; 
recalled  and  made  commander  of  the 
forces  outside  the  city,  93;  defeats  the 
Romans  with  great  slaughter,  102;  be- 
takes himself  to  the  city,  where  he  is 
besieged  by  Scipio,  114  sq.;  when  the 
city  is  captured  he  comes  from  the 
citadel  and  presents  himself  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  Scipio,  130;  is  upbraided  by 
his  wife,  who  commits  herself  and  her 
two  children  to  the  flames,  131. 

Head,  of  Flaccus  cut  off  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  Mi.  52 ;  that  of  Gains  Gracchus 
paid  for  with  its  weight  in  gold,  C. 
I,  26;  that  of  the  consul  Octavius 
suspended  from  the  rostra,  71 ;  that  of 
young  Marius  suspended  in  like  man- 
ner, 94;  of  Marcius  and  of  Carenas 
carried  around  the  walls  of  Prasneste, 
93 ;  of  Pompey  preserved  for  the  com- 
ing of  Ca:sar,  II.  86,  90;  of  Trebonius 
placed  on  the  seat  of  the  praetorium 
and     afterward     rolled     through     the 
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streets   of  the  city,   III,  26;    Antony 
looks  at  that  of  Cicero  during  banquets, 
IV,  20;  sends  that  of  Rufus  to  his  wife, 
Fulvia,  29. 
Hebrews,  auxiliaries  of  Pompey,  C.  II, 

71- 

Hebrus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  C.  IV,  103. 
Hecatompylos,   a   town   of  Parthia,   Sy. 

57- 

Hegesianactes,  a  lieutenant  of  Antiochus, 
Sy.  6. 

Heifer,  black,  enters  Cyzicus  by  swim- 
ming and  takes  her  place  alongside  the 
altar,  Mi.  75;  Io  changed  into  a,  101. 

Helenus,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius,  C.  V, 
66. 

Helepolis,  a  fighting  machine,  Mi.  73. 

Heliodorus,  ensnares  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator.  Sy.  45. 

Hellespontines,  Sy.  1;  C.  II,  71. 

Hellespont,  Ma.  IX,  5;  Sy.  23,  28  sq., 
53,  62;  Mi.  95;  C.  II,  88,  in. 

Helvetii,  G.  I,  3;  XV. 

Helvius,  M.  Sp.  39;  another,  II.  21. 

Heniochi,  auxiliaries  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 
69,  102,  116. 

Hephaestion,  a  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Sy.  57;  C.  II,  152. 

Heraclea,  a  town  of  Italy,  H.  35;  of 
Pontus,  Mi.  83. 

Heraclides,  of  Byzantium,  an  ambassador 
of  Antiochus,  Sy.  29;  another,  45,  47. 

Heraea,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Sy.  57. 

Herbs,  used  for  food,  C.  II,  61;  V,  35; 
Pu.  92. 

Hercules,  his  expedition  against  the 
Amazons,  Mi.  83;  builder  of  Dyrra- 
chium,  C.  II,  39;  temple  of,  at  Gades, 
Sp.  2,  65;  at  Tibur,  C.  V,  24;  pillars 
of,  Sp.  2,  57  sq. ;  Pr.  1;  Mi.  93,  119, 
121;  the  watchword  of  Pompey,  C.  II, 
76;  Alexander  descended  from  the  race 
of,  151;  Antony  also,  III,  16,  19. 

Herdonia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  H.  48. 

Hermocrates,  a  general  of  Mithridates, 
Mi.  70. 

Herod,  king  of  Idumaea  and  Samaria, 
C  V,  75. 

Hiempsal,  a  Numidian  prince,  C.  I,  62, 
80. 

Hiera,  island  of,  C.  V,  105  sq. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  Si.  II,  2. 

Hieronymus,  of  Cardia,  a  writer  of  his- 
tory, Mi.  8. 

Himilco  surnamed  Phamaeas,  a  Cartha- 


ginian leader  of  horse,  Pu.  97,  100,  104, 
107-109. 
Hippagreta,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  no, 

135- 
Hippasini,  a  people  of  Pannonia,  II.  16. 
Hippo,   a    city  of    Africa,    besieged   by 

Scipio,  Pu.  30. 
Hippocrates  of  Syracuse,  Si.  III. 
Hipponium    (Vibo)    a   town   of  Italy   in 

Bruttium,  C.   IV,  86;    V,  91,  99,  103, 

105,  112. 
Hirpini,  a  Samnite  people,  C.  I,  39,  51. 
Hirtius,  a  consul  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 

C.  Ill,  50;  falls  in  battle  at  Mutina,  65 

sq.,  70  sq.,  76. 
Hirtius,  a  prescript,  C.  IV,  43. 
History  of  Egypt,  Mi.  114;   C.  II,  6,  90; 

V,  1. 
Holidays,    on    the   anniversaries   of  the 

victories  of  Octavius,  C.  V,  130. 
Homer  cited,  Pu.  132;   Mi.  1;  C.  III.  13; 

IV,  134;  cited  indirectly,  It.  VIII,  2; 

Pu.  71;  C.  II,8i. 
Honors,    unparalleled     conferred     upon 

Caesar,  C.  II,  106;  upon  Octavius,  V, 

130. 
Hortensia,  daughter  of  the  orator  Horten- 

sius,  her  speech  to   the   triumvirs,  C. 

IV,  32  sq. 
Hortensius,    a   lieutenant  of   Sulla,   Mi. 

43- 
Hortensius,  receives  the  wife  of  Cato  as 

a  loan,  C.  II,  99. 
Hostages,  Carthaginian,  Pu.  76  sq. ;  led 

in  triumph,  Mi.  116. 
Hydrus,  orHydruntum,  a  town  of  Apulia, 

C.  II,  40. 
Hypaepeni,  a  people  of  Lydia,  Mi.  48. 
Hypsaeus,  condemned  for  bribery,  C.  II, 

24. 
Hyrcani,  a  people  of  Asia,  Sy.  55. 


Iassus,  a  town  of  Caria,  Mi.  63. 
Iberians  of  Asia,  Mi.   101,  103,  104,  116 

sq. 
Iberus,  a   river  of  Spain,  Sp.  6  sq.,  43; 

H.  2;   Pu.  6;  C.  I,  in. 
Icilius,  a  prescript,  C.  IV,  27. 
Icus,  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands   near 

Euboea,  C.  V,  7. 
Ida,  Mount,  Pu.  71. 
Ides  of  March,  C.  II,  149,  153. 
Idumaea,  a  country  on  the  river  Jordan, 

Mi.  106;  C.  V,  75. 
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Ilerda,  a  town  of  Spain,  C.  II,  42. 

Ilium,  Pu.  132;  Mi.  1;  C.  II,  20,  81; 
burned  by  Fimbria,  Mi.  53,  61. 

Illyria,  a  Roman  province,  Ma.  XVIII, 
1 ;  wholly  subdued  by  Augustus,  II. 
16,  28;  C.  V,  128,  145;  subjected  to 
tribute,  II.  6;  seventy-two  towns  de- 
stroyed in  one  day,  9;  embraced  with 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  Caesar's  province,  15; 
C.  II,  32;  Gains  Antonius  appointed 
governor  by  Caesar,  41,  47;  Gabinius 
appointed  governor,  II.  12;  C.  II,  59; 
Vatinius,  II.  13;  Brutus  appointed  gov- 
ernor of,  together  with  Macedonia,  II. 
13;  C.  111,63;   IV,  75. 

Illyrians,  II.  1  sq. ;  harass  Italy,  16; 
C.  V,  145;  Arthetaurus,  prince  of,  Ma. 
XI,  2;  Genthius,  king  of,  XVIII,  1. 

Illyrius,  son  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea, 
II.  2. 

Ilurgis,  a  town  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  Sp. 

32- 

Ilus,  or  lulus,  the  supposed  ancestor  of 
the  Julian  gens,  C.  II,  68. 

Images,  displayed  in  public  processions, 
Sp.  23;  image  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  H.  56;  of  Caesar  and  of  Clemency 
joined  together,  C.  II,  106;  images 
sweat  blood,  IV,  4. 

Imperator,  in  a  triumph,  Pu.  66;  accus- 
tomed to  harangue  the  people  concern- 
ing his  exploits,  Ma.  XIX;  imperators, 
Pr.  6. 

India,  Pu.  71;  Sy.  55  sq.;  Mi.  89;  C.  II, 
149,  153  sq. ;  Indian  merchandise,  V,  9. 

Indians,  as  leaders  of  elephants,  H.  41. 

Indibilis,  a  chief  of  the  Celtiberians,  Sp. 

37  s<?- 
Indus,  the  river,  Sy.  55. 
Inquilinus    (a   lodger),  a   name  applied 

to  Cicero  by  Catiline,  C.  II,  2. 
Insignia,  of  an  imperator,  Mi.  43;  C.  V, 

11,  41,  76,  in;    those  of  a  praetor  are 

lowered  on  a   ship  when   he  meets  an 

imperator,  55;  an  elephant  the  insignia 

of  the  fifth  legion,  C.  II,  96. 
Intercalary  months,  C.  II,  154. 
Intercatia,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  53  sq. 
Interest  on  loans,   forbidden  by  Roman 

law  but  condoned  by  custom,  C.  I,  54. 
Interfruini,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 
Interrex  for  five  days,  C.  I,  98. 
Io,  Mi.  101. 
Ionian  sea  and  gulf,  Pr.  3;  Pu.  87;  H.  8, 

12;   Sy-  15,  16,  63;  Mi.  95,  112;  II.  3, 


7;  C.  I,  5;  II,  39,  49,  no;   III,  9,  63, 
96;   IV,  115;  V,  26,  55. 

Ionians  and  Ionia,  Ma.  IV;  XVIII,  3; 
Sy.  1,  51;  Mi.  20  sq. ;  C.  II,  49,  71, 
89;  IV,  82;  V,  65;  accustomed  to 
obey  the  kings  of  Asia,  Sy.  12;  they 
pass  under  Roman  rule,  Mi.  118; 
Ionian  islands,  Pr.  5. 

Ionius,  the  son  of  Dyrrachus,  C.  II,  39. 

Ipsus,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  Sy.  55. 

Isaurians,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Mount 
Taurus,  Mi.  75. 

Isis,  spectre  of,  at  Rhodes,  Mi.  27. 

Island,  of  Philoctetes  near  Lemnos,  Mi. 
77;  of  the  river  Danube,  II.  3;  of  the 
Tiber,  C.  II,  118;  of  the  river  Lavinius, 
IV,  2;  islands  large  and  small,  Pr.  5. 

Issa,  an  island  in  Illyrian  waters,  II.  7. 

Ister  (the  Danube),  Ma.  XVIII,  1,  2; 
Mi.  15,  69;  II.  1,  3,  6,  14,  22. 

Isthmian  games,  Ma.  IX,  4. 

Istri,  a  people  on  the  border  of  Italy  and 
of  the  Adriatic,  II.  8. 

Istrus,  a  Greek  town  on  the  border  of 
Moesia,  II.  30. 

Italians,  the  best  soldiers,  C.  I,  7;  they 
choose  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  as 
their  patron,  19;  Drusus  promises  them 
citizenship,  35;  they  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  38  sq. ;   Mi.  22. 

Italy  proper,  within  the  Apennines,  H. 
8,44;  Italic  Gaul,  8;  fruitful  of  trees, 
58;  Mithridates  thinks  of  invading  it, 
Mi.  109;  full  of  slaves.  C.  I,  7;  pro- 
consuls throughout  Italy,  38;  divided 
from  Gaul  by  the  river  Rubicon,  II,  35. 

Itucca,  a  town  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  Sp. 
66,  97. 

Ituraea,  a  country  of  Syria  near  Palestine, 
Mi.  106;  C.  V,  7. 


Janiculum,  hill  of,  C.  I,  68,  71;  III,  91, 

94- 
Japydes,  an  Alpine  branch  of  an  Illyrian 

people,  II.  10,  14,  16;   transalpine,  17- 

21,  22. 
Jazyges,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 

Mi.  69. 
Jerusalem,  the  chief  city  of  Judaea,  Sy. 

50;  Mi.  106. 
Jews,   conquered  by   Pompey,   Mi.   106, 

114,   117;  by  Trajan  in  Egypt,  C.  II, 

90;   Fr.  II;   compelled  to  pay  heavier 

tribute  than  others,  Sy.  50. 
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Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  C.  II,  44-46, 

83,  87,  96,  100;  IV,  53  sq. 
Juba,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  historian, 

C.  II,  101. 
Judacilius,  a  leader  in  the  Social  War,  C. 

I>  4°,  42,  47  s9- 
Judicial    function    transferred    from    the 

Senate   to   the   knights,   C.  I,  22,  35; 

judiciary  law  of  Drusus,  35;   of  Pom- 

pey,  II,  23  sq. 
Jugurtha,  Sp.  89;   Nu.  I;  III-V;   C.  I, 

42. 
Julia,  the  mother  of  Antony,  C.  II,  143; 

IV,  37;  V,  52,63. 

Julia,  wife  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  C.  V,  72. 

Julian  gens  descended  from  Ilus,  C.  II, 
68. 

Julius,  Lucius,  put  to  death  by  the  fac- 
tion of  Marius,  C.  I,  72. 

Julius,  Sextus,  a  relative  of  Julius  Caesar, 
placed  in  command  of  a  legion  in  Syria, 
is  killed  by  his  soldiers,  C.  Ill,  77;  IV, 
58. 

Junius,  prefect  of  the  garrison  at  Taren- 
tum,  H.  32. 

Juno,  worship  of,  by  the  Etruscans,  C. 

V,  49;  Io  flees  from  her  jealousy,  Mi. 
101 ;  her  temple  at  Lanuvium,  C.  V, 
24;  and  on  the  Lacinian  promontory, 

133- 

Jupiter,  on  Mount  Ida,  Pu.  71;  temple  of, 
at  Rhodes,  Mi.  26;  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
C.  II,  n;  Mithridates  sacrifices  to,  Mi. 
66,  70;  both  Caesar  and  Alexander 
descended  from,  151 ;  priest  of,  I,  65,  74. 

Jus  (law  or  right),  of  freemen  restricted 
as  to  the  Bruttians,  who  sided  with 
Hannibal,  H.  61 ;  Mastanabal  is  learned 
in  the  science  of,  Pu.  106;  Sulla  takes 
the  right  of  suffrage  away  from  the 
Athenians,  Mi.  38;  Persians  learn  and 
recite  the  laws  in  the  market  places,  C. 
II,  102;  the  Latin  rights,  26;  jus  trium 
liberorum,  10. 

K 

King,  of  kings,  Tigranes,  Sy.  48;  Pom- 
pey,  C.  II,  67;  twenty -four  axes  borne 
before  the  kings  of  the  Romans,  C.  I, 
100;  Sy.  15;  statues  of  the  kings,  C.  I, 
16;  kings  only  ware  buried  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  106;  the  attempt  of 
some  persons  to  give  Caesar  the  title 
of  king,  II,  107;  the  Forum  formerly 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  kings,  148; 


the  Romans  swear  to  have  kings  no 
longer,  Pr.  6;  K.  X;  C.  II,  119;  IV, 
91 ;  Antony  creates  kings  of  his  own 
choice,  V,  75. 


Labeo,  the  father  of  Labeo  the  juriscon- 
sult, C.  II,  135. 

Labienus,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  26. 

Labienus,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  G.  I,  3; 
XV;  afterward  of  Pompey,  C.  II,  62; 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  goes  to 
Africa,  95;  loses  his  life  in  Spain,  105. 

Labienus,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Parthians,  C.  V,  65,  133. 

Lacedaemonians,  send  a  general  (Xanthip- 
pus)  to  the  Carthaginians,  Pu.  3;  their 
tyrant  Nabis,  Ma.  VII;  their  harmosts, 
C.  IV,  7;  laws  of,  Pu.  112;  their  alli- 
ance promised  by  the  ^Etolians  to  Anti- 
ochus,  Sy.  12,  14;  Epaminondas  and 
the,  41;  they  join  Mithridates,  Mi.  29; 
and  Pompey,  C.  II,  70. 

Lacinian  promontory,  Sa.  VII,  1;  C.  V, 
133. 

Laelius,  a  lieutenant  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  Sp.  25  sq. ;  is  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Syphax,  29;  in  conjunction 
with  Masinissa  pursues  Syphax,  Pu. 
26-28;  fights  against  Hannibal,  41,  44. 

Laelius,  a  lieutenant  of  Cornificius  in 
Africa,  C.  IV,  53,  55  sq. 

Laelius,  C,  a  lieutenant  of  Scipio  the 
younger,  Pu.  126  sq. ;  father-in-law  of 
Fannius,  Sp.  67. 

Laetorius,  M.,  an  associate  of  Marius,  C. 
I,  60,  62. 

Laevinus,  Valerius,  consul,  Sa.  X,  3. 

Lafrenius,  a  leader  in  the  Social  War,  C. 

I.  4°.  47- 
Lagidae,  family  of  the,  Mi.  121. 
Lamponius,  M.,  a   leader   in   the   Social 

War,  C.  I,  40  sq.,  90,  93. 
Lampsacus,  a  city  of  Mysia  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Sy.  2,  29;  Mi.  76;  C.  V,  137. 
Lania(or  Lanassa),  a  daughter  of  Agatho- 

cles  married  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 

Sa.  XI,  r. 
Lanuvium,  a    town    in    the   vicinity   of 

Rome,  C.  I,  69;  II,  20;  V,  24. 
Laodice,  the  mother  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 

Sy.  57;   another,  the  wife  of  Antiochus 

Deus,  65. 
Laodicea,  six  cities  of  this  name  founded 

by  Seleucus  Nicator,  Sy.  57;  of  Phce- 
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nicia,  ib. ;  on  the  river  Lycus,  Mi.  20; 
of  Syria,  Sy.  46;    C.  Ill,  78;  IV,  52, 
60,  62;  V,  4,  7. 
Laomedon,   the   first    governor  of  Syria 

after  Alexander,  Sy.  52;  Mi.  9. 
Largus,  a  prescript,  C.  IV,  28. 
Larinates,    a   people    on    the    border   of 

Apulia,  C.  I,  52. 
Larissa,  of  Thessaly,  Sy.  16;  C.  II,  83; 

of  Syria,  Sy.  57. 
Laronius,  sent  by  Octavius  to  the  help  of 

Cornificius,  C.  V,  112,  115. 
Lasthenes,  a  Cretan  general,  Si.  VI. 
Laterensis,    a    senator,    warns    Lepidus 
against   treachery   in    his    army   when 
confronting  Antony,  C.  Ill,  84. 
Latins,   K.   I,   1;    alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, XII;  Gaius  Gracchus  promises 
them  Roman  citizenship,  C.  I,  23. 
Latona,  grove  of,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 

Mi.  27. 
Laurel,  the  Roman  symbol  of  victory,  Pu. 
66;    C.   V,   46;    letters   to  the   Senate 
bound  with,  Mi.  77;   Pompey's  officers 
adorn  their  tents  with  laurel  before  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  C.  II,  69. 
Laurentum,  a  town  of  Latium,  K.  I,  1. 
Lauro,  a  town  of  Spain,  C.  I,  109. 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Faunus,  is  mar- 
ried to  .(Eneas,  K.  I,  1. 
Lavinium,  city  of,  K.  I,  1. 
Lavinius,  river  of,  and  the  island  in  it,  C. 

IV,  2. 
Legates,  or  advisers,  ten  in  number,  sent 
to  the  provinces  by  the  Senate,  Sp.  78; 
Pu.  135;  Ma.  IX,  3;  of  the  command- 
ers in  war,  C.  I,  38;  legation  to  the 
sacred  festival  of  the  Rhodians,  Ma. 
XI,  3;  a  legation  without  a  head,  Mi. 
6;  legations  of  foreign  countries  are 
introduced  to  the  Senate  by  the  city 
praetor,  Mi.  6. 
Legion,  Roman,  in  the  time  of  Hannibal, 
H.  8;  tenth  legion,  C  II,  76,  79,  82; 
III,  83;  mutinies,  92-94;  Martian  and 
fourth  legion  desert  from  Antony  to 
Octavius,  45;  Martian  perishes  in 
battle,  IV,  115  sq. ;  fifth  legion  con- 
fronts the  elephants  at  Thapsus,  II, 
96. 
Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  sea,  Mi. 

77- 
Lentulus,  Gn.  Cornelius,  consul,  longs  to 
supersede   Scipio    in    the   province   of 
Asia,  Pu.  56. 


Lentulus,    P.    Cornelius,   harangues    the 
Senate  on  Scipio's   proposals  of  peace 

with   Carthage,    Pu.    62-64. 
Lentulus,    P.,    a    lieutenant    of    Sextus 

Caesar  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40;  is 

put   to   death   by    Cinna   and   Marius, 

72. 
Lentulus,  Gn.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 

the  war  against  the  pirates,  Mi.  95. 
Lentulus,     Marcellinus,     appointed     by 

Pompey  governor  of  Syria,  Sy.  51. 
Lentulus,  Cornelius,  city  praetor,  one  of 

the  conspirators  with   Catiline,   C.  II, 

2-6. 
Lentulus,  L.  Cornelius,  consul,  opposes 

Caesar,    C.    II,    33;     follows    Pompey, 

36-38;  commands  the  right  wing  of  the 

Pompeians  at  Pharsalus,  76. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  one  of  the  assassins 

of  Caesar,  C.  II,  119. 
Lentulus,  a  proscript,  flees  to  Sicily,  C. 

IV,  39- 
Lentulus,  a  lieutenant  of  Cassius,  C.  IV, 

72,  82. 
Leonidas,  the  Lacedaemonian,  Sy.  18. 
Leontini,  the  inhabitants  of  Leonlium,  a 

town  of  Sicily,  Si.  III. 
Lepidus,  see  jEmilius. 
Leptines,  one  of  the  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, Sy.  46  sq. 
Leptis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Hadrume- 

tum,  Pu.  94. 
Lethe,  a  river  of  Lusitania  in  Spain,  Sp. 

71  sq. 
Leucopetra,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  near 

Sicily,  C.  V,  109. 
Leucophryne,  Diana,  C.  V,  9. 
Leucosyri,  a  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Thermadon  in  Pontus,  Mi.  69. 
Leuctra,   where    Epaminondas   was  vic- 
torious, Sy.  41. 
Leuco,  a  leader  of  the  Numantines,  Sp. 

46. 
Lex  curiata,  C.  Ill,  94. 
Lex  (law) :  impious  to  enact  a  law  when 

Jove  thunders,  C.  I,  30;   "  let  the  laws 

sleep  to-day,"  Pu.  112. 
Libanus,  Mount,  Sy.  57. 
Libo,  cited  as  an  author,  C.  Ill,  77. 
Libo,  brother-in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 

C.  V,  52  sq  ,  69,  71,  73,  139. 
Liburni,  a  people  of  Illyria,  II.  12,  16,  25; 
C.  I,  77;  II,  39;  liburnicas  (ships),  C. 
11,39. 
Libyssus,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  Sy.  11. 
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Liguria,  aterritory  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Pu. 
9;  Ligurians,  Sp.  37;  Pu.  40;  Nu. 
Ill;  C.  I,  80;   Ligurian  sea,  Mi.  95. 

Ligarius,  Q.,  conspires  against  Caesar,  C. 
II,  113;  two  brothers  of  that  name  pro- 
scribed,   IV,    22  ;    another    prescript, 

23- 

Lilybaeum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  look- 
ing toward  Africa,  C.  II,  95;  V,  97 
sg.,  122. 

Line  of  battle,  formation  of,  by  Hannibal, 
H.  7,  20;  Pu.  40;  of  Antiochus  and 
Domitius,  Sy.  18,  31  sg. ;  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  C.  II,  75  sg. ;  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  Pu.  41 ;  of  Varro  and  ./Emilius 
against  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  H.  19. 

Lipara,  one  of  the  /Eolian  Islands,  C.  V, 
97,112. 

Liris,  a  river  of  Campania,  C.  I,  39. 

Lissus,  a  town  of  Illyria,  II.  7. 

Litenno,  a  leader  of  the  Numantines,  Sp. 

5°- 

Livius,  prefect  of  the  fleet  against  An- 
tiochus, Sy.  22-25. 

Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  C. 
I,  23;  another  of  the  same  name, 
promises  citizenship  to  the  Italian 
allies,  passes  a  judiciary  law,  is  killed, 

C  I,  35-f?- 
Locha,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  15. 
Locri   Epizephyrii,  a  town  of  Bruttium, 

Sa.  XII;  H.  55. 
Lollius,  L.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  Mi. 

95- 
Loryma,  a  castle  of  Rhodes,  C.  IV,  72. 
Lucanians,  revolt  from  the  Romans  in  the 

Hannibalic  war,  H.  35,  57  sg.,  43,  49; 

again  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  39,  51, 

53;  the  Sullan  war,  90  sg. 
Luceria,  a  town  of  Apulia,  C.  II,  38. 
Lucilius,  at  Philippi,  pretends  that  he  is 

Marcus  Brutus,  C.  IV,  r29. 
Lucius,  a  senator,  sent  with  Pansa  by  the 

Senate  to  Brutus  and  Cassias,  C.  Ill,  85. 
Lucius,  proscribed  and  put  to  death,  C. 

IV,  26. 
Lucius  Quintius,  the  father-in-law  of  the 

consul   Asinius   Pollio,   proscribed,  C. 

IV,  27. 
Lucretius  Ofella,  a  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  C 

I,  88,  94;   is  put  to  death  by  him  for 

disobedience,  101. 
Lucretius    Vespillo,    a    proscript,   after- 
ward   made    consul,    C     IV,   44;     his 

father  proscribed  by  Sulla,  ib. 


Lucullea,  games  in  honor  of  Lucullus, 
Mi.  76. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  consul,  wages  an 
unjust  war  against  the  Vaccaei  in  Spain, 
Sp.  49,  55;  ravages  Lusitania,  59; 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  his  lieu- 
tenant, Sp.  49;   Pu.  71. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  expels  Tigranes 
from  Syria,  Sy.  49;  a  lieutenant  of 
Sulla  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  Mi.  33, 
51,  56;  consul  and  imperator  he  com- 
pels Mithridates  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cyzicus,  72-76;  overcomes  the  gener- 
als of  Mithridates,  captures  his  towns 
and  drives  Mithridates  himself  out  of 
Pontus,  77-83;  marches  against  Ti- 
granes and  overcomes  him,  84,  87; 
follows  Mithridates  when  he  returns  to 
Pontus,  88  sg. ;  is  charged  with  pro- 
tracting the  war  and  is  deprived  of  his 
army,  90;  returns  to  Italy,  C.  I,  120; 
is  envious  of  the  glory  of  Pompey,  II ,  9. 

Lucullus,  M.,  a  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  over- 
comes the  forces  of  Carbo,  C.  I,  92; 
brother  of  Lucius  Lucullus,  wages  war 
against  the  Mysians  and  brings  to 
Rome  a  colossal   statue   of  Apollo,  II. 

3°- 

Lusitania,  Sp.  56-61,  71  sg. ;  C.  I,  no 
sg. 

Lusones,  a  Spanish  tribe  on  the  river 
Ebro,  Sp.  42,  79. 

Lustration,  of  the  army,  Sp.  19;  C.  V, 
89,  134;  of  the  city  on  account  of 
bloodshed,  C.  I,  26;  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
V,g6. 

Lutatius  grants  peace  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Si.  II,  1. 

Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  been  the  col- 
league of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  war, 
but  now  his  enemy,  kills  himself  with 
the  fumes  of  charcoal,  C.  I,  74;  another 
of  the  same  name,  a  consul  of  the  Sul- 
lan faction,  C.  I,  105,  107. 

Lutia,  a  town  of  Spain  near  Numantia, 
Sp.  94. 

Lycia,  Sy.  4,  32,  53;  Mi.  20  sg.,  24  sg., 
27,  95;  the  Romans  give  it  to  the 
Rhodians  and  take  it  away  again,  Sy. 
44;  Mi.  61  sg. ;  Brutus  makes  war 
against  the  Lycians,  C.  IV,  65,  75  sg. ; 
Antony  grants  them  freedom  from 
taxes,  V,  7. 

Lycomedes,  priest  of  the  goddess  of  Co- 
mana,  Mi.  121. 
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Lycus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  Mi.  20. 

Lysias,  an  ambassador  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  Sy.  6. 

Lysias,  the  teacher  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
Sy.  46  sg. 

Lysimacheia,  a  port  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  C.  IV,  88;  founded  by  Lysi- 
machus,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus,  Sy.  1, 
3;  abandoned  by  Antiochus  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Scipios,  28,  29. 

Lysimacheum,  the  temple  in  which  the 
bones  of  Lysimachus  were  deposited, 
Sy.  64. 

Lysimachus,  Sy.  1 ;  while  serving  as  an 
attendant  of  Alexander  the  Great  has  a 
premonition  of  his  future  greatness,  64; 
king  of  Thrace,  Sy.  53  sg. ;  loses  his 
life  in  a  war  with  Seleucus,  62,  64. 

M 

Macedonia,  conquered  by  /Emilius  Pau- 
lus,  Ma.  XIX;  by  Mithridates,  Mi.  35; 
taken  by  Sulla,  41;  harassed  by  Illyr- 
ian  tribes,  II.  5;  Mi.  55;  C.  V,  75; 
the  province  of  M.  Brutus,  II.  13;  C. 

III,  2,  63;  IV,  57  sg.,  75;  given  to 
Antony,  III,  8;  IV.  57;  exhausted  by 
Antony  and  Octavius,  117. 

Macedonians,  are  driven  from  Rome  sud- 
denly, Ma.  XI,  9;  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, Sy.  19;  Macedonian  Argeadae, 
63;  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria,  52  sg. ; 
Macedonian  legions  trained  by  Brutus 
in  the  Roman  military  drill,  C.  Ill,  79; 

IV,  75;  the  Macedonian  empire,  Pr. 
10. 

Macedonicus,  Cestius,  burns  his  house 
and  himself  in  Perusia,  C.  V,  49. 

Machares,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  67, 
78,  83,  102,  113. 

Maecenas,  prosecutes  the  son  of  Lepidus 
for  conspiracy  against  Octavius,  C. 
IV,  50;  negotiates  peace  between  Oc- 
tavius and  Antony,  V,  64;  executes 
various  orders  of  Octavius,  53,  92  sg., 

99.  "2- 
Maeotic  territories,  Mi.  102. 
Maeotis,  lake,  Mi.  15. 
Magadates,   a  general   of  Tigranes,  Sy. 

48  sg. 
Magdalses,  a  friend  of  Bocchus,  Nu.  V. 
Magi,  speech  of,  to  Seleucus,  Sy.  58;  C. 

II,  154- 
Magistrates,   not   to   hold    office   several 
years   in   succession,   C.  I,   14;  venal, 


II,  19;   the  veto  power  of,  I,  12;   III, 

50;  proscribed,  IV,  17  sg. ;  the  Sullan 

law  concerning,  I,  100. 
Magius,  a  follower  of  Sertorius,  Mi.  68, 

72. 
Magnesia,  of  Thessaly,  Mi.   29;    on  the 

Meander,  21;  at  Mt.  Sypylus,  21,61; 

citizens  of,  Ma.  VI. 
Magnopolis,  a  city  of  Pontus,  Mi.  115. 
Mago,  a  son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of 

Hannibal,  H.  20. 
Mago,  a  prefect  of  horse  to  Hasdrubal, 

Pu.  15. 
Mago,  a  prefect  of  new  Carthage,  Sp.  19, 

22. 
Maharbal,  a  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  H. 

10  sg.,  20  sg. 
Malia,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  77. 
Maliac  gulf,   between   Thermopylae   and 

Phthiotis,  Ma.  VIII. 
Mallus,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  96. 
Mamertines,   a   people   at  the   straits  of 

Sicily,  Sa.  IX,  1. 
Mancaeus,    appointed  by   Tigranes   gov- 
ernor of  Tigranocerta,  Mi.  84,  86. 
Mancinus,    Hostilius,    supersedes    Pom- 

peius   in   Spain,   Sp.    79;    is   delivered 

naked  by  the  Romans  to  the  Numan- 

tines,  who  refuse  to  receive  him,  83. 
Mancinus,  L.,  at  the  siege  of  Carthage, 

Pu.  110-114. 
Manilius,  Manius,  praetor  of  Spain,  Sp. 

56;  as  consul  sent  to  Carthage,  Pu.  75, 

94-105,  108-110. 
Manius,  procurator  of  Antony,  stirs  up 

strife  against   Octavius,    C.  V,   12,  19, 

22,  29,  32,  66. 
Manlius,  Marcus,  saves  Rome  from  the 

Gauls,  It.  IX. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  vindicates  his  father 

against  accusation,  Sa.  II,  III. 
Manlius,  in   command   against  the  Boii, 

H.  5. 
Manlius,  Aulus,  a  lieutenant  of  Marius, 

Nu.  IV. 
Manlius  Vulso,  after  Scipio  commander 

of  the  war  against  Antiochus,  Sy.  39, 

42  sg. 
Manlius,  L.,  a  Roman  senator  killed  in  a 

fight  at  Chalcedon,  Mi.  71. 
Manlius,  Torquatus,  a  lieutenant  of  Pom- 

pey,  Mi.  59. 
Manlius,  C,  one  of  the  conspirators  with 

Catiline,  C.  II,  2. 
Manumission  of  slaves,  C.  IV,  135. 
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Marathon,  battle  of,  H.  39. 
Marcellus,  Claudius,  Si.   IV,  V;  H.  27, 
50;  another  of  the  same  name,  Sp.  48- 
50. 
Marcellus,    M.,    consul,    an    enemy    of 
Caesar,    to    spite   whom    he    causes    a 
magistrate   of    Novum   Comum   to  be 
beaten  with  rods,  C.  II,  26. 
Marcellus,   Claudius,   consul,  cousin   of 
the   preceding,   also    hostile  to  Caesar, 
C.   II,  26,   30;    delivers   his   sword   to 
Pompey  and  orders  him  to  defend  the 
republic    against    Caesar,   31 ;    another 
consul  of  the   same  name,  orders  the 
tribunes  Antony  and  Curio  out  of  the 
Senate   lest   harm  come    to   them,  33; 
follows  Pompey  into  Epirus,  37  sq. 
Marcellus,  the  first  husband  of  Octavia, 

C.  V,  64. 
Marcellus,  son  of  the  preceding,  C.  V,  73. 
Marcius,  C. ,  a  Spaniard  from  the  city  of 

Italica,  Sp.  66. 
Marcius  Censorinus,  consul,  at  the  siege 

of  Carthage,  Pu.  75,  80  sq.,  86,  97. 
Marcius  Censorinus,  C,  an  adherent  of 

Carbo,  C.  I,  71,  88,  90. 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  It.  II,  V;  C.  I,  1. 
Marcius  Philippus,  persuades   the  Rho- 
dians   to   send   ambassadors   to  Rome, 
Ma.  XIV,  XVII. 
Marcius  Philippus,  praetor,   Sy.   51;   his 
daughter,  Marcia,  wife  of  Cato,  C.  II, 
99. 
Marcius  Philippus,  L.,  step-father  of  Octa- 

vius  Caesar,  C.  Ill,  10,  13. 
Marcus,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  43. 
Marcus,  a  lieutenant  of  Brutus,  bought 
as  a  slave  by  Barbula,  afterward  con- 
sul, C.  IV,  49. 
Marius,  Gaius,  Nu.  IV,  V;  G.  I,  2;  II. 
4;  Mi.  51,  60;  in  his  sixth  consulship, 
by  a  stratagem,  he  causes  Metellus  to 
be  exiled,  C.  I,  29-31 ;  a  lieutenant  of 
Rutilius  in  the  Social  War,  40  sq.,  43 
sq.,  46;  seeks  to  snatch  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  from  Sulla,  55; 
vanquished  by  Sulla  in  battle,  he  is 
declared  a  public  enemy,  58,  60;  flees 
to  Minturnae  and  thence  to  Africa,  61 
sq. ;  returns,  joins  Cinna,  and  marches 
toward  the  city  with  an  army,  67-71; 
slaughters  his  personal  enemies,  71-74: 
dies  while  consul  the  seventh  time,  75. 
Marius,  adopted  son  of  the  preceding, 
declared  a   public   enemy  at   the  same 


time  with  his  father,  C.  I,  60;  flees  to 
Africa,  62;  the  son  of  the  brother  of 
Marius,  87;  consul,  vanquished  by 
Sulla,  flees  to  Praeneste,  ib. ;  shut  up  in 
Praeneste  by  Sulla,  he  sends  orders  to 
Rome  to  kill  his  enemies,  88;  attempts 
in  vain  to  escape,  90;  commits  suicide, 
94. 
Marius    Gratidianus,   of    the    faction   of 

Cinna,  C.  I,  65. 
Maronea,  a  town   of  Syria,   Sy.   57;    of 

Thrace,  C.  IV,  87  sq. 
Marriage,  a  woman   celebrates   hers   the 
same  day  that  her  husband  is  murdered, 
C.    IV,    23;     the    Roman    government 
prostituted  by  marriages,  II,  14. 
Marrucini,   a    people    of    Italy,    on    the 

Adriatic  coast,  C.  I,  39,  52. 
Mars   and    Minerva,   spoils  of   war    are 
burned  in  honor  of,   Pu.   133;   Sp.  57; 
Caesar  invokes  Mars,  C.  II,  68;  temple 
of,  fifteen  stades  from  Rome,  III,  41. 
Marsi,  a  people  adjacent   to  Latium,  C. 
I.   39>  5°i  52'>    proverb  concerning  the 
Marsians,  46. 
Marsus,  prefect  of  the  guards  of  Laodi- 

cea,  could  not  be  corrupted,  C.  IV,  62. 
Martian  legion,  C.   Ill,  45,  66  sq. ;  IV, 

115  sq. 
Marullus,  a  tribune   of  the  plebs,  C.  II, 

108,  112. 
Masinissa,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Massylii, 
Pu.   10;  educated  at  Carthage,   10,  37; 
accompanies  Hasdrubal  to   Spain,  Sp. 
25,  27;  passes  over  to  the  Romans,  37; 
sends  aid  to  them  in  Spain,  46;  escapes 
the  plot  of  Hasdrubal  and  prepares  an 
army   for    himself,    Pu.    10-12;    meets 
plot     with     counterplot,      13;      fights 
against   Syphax    in    alliance   with   the 
Romans,   14-28;    receives  his  paternal 
kingdom   and   that   of    Syphax   at   the 
hands     of    the     Romans,     32;      fights 
against      Hannibal,      37,     41-48;      en- 
croaches on  the  territory  of  Carthage, 
67-70;  overcomes  the  Carthaginians  in 
battle,  71  sq. ;  his  death,  105;   his  sons, 
ib. ;    his   grandson   Jugurtha,    Sp.    89; 
his  grandson  Hasdrubal,  Pu.  93. 
Massathes,  a  Numidian  prince,  Pu.  44. 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  Sp.  40;  C.  II,  47; 
IV.  44;    offerings  of  the  Massilians  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  It.  VIII,  1. 
Massylii,   a    people    of    Africa,   Pu.    10, 
26  sq. 
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Mastanabal,  a  son  of  Masinissa,  Pu. 
106. 

Master  of  horse,  to  Fabius,  Minucius,  H. 
12;  to  Caesar,  Antony,  C.  II,  92,  107; 
Lepidus,  107;  Octavius,  III,  8;  changed 
annually,  ib. 

Mazaca,  a  town  cf  Cappadocia,  Mi.  115. 

Medes,  conquered  by  Pompey,  Mi.  114; 
Median  archers,  C.  IV,  88;  Antony- 
wages  war  against  the  Medes,  V.  133; 
empire  of  the  Medes,  Pr.  9;  Pu.  87. 

Media,  Sy.  1,  52,  55;  Darius,  king  of,  Mi. 
106. 

Mediterranean  sea,    Pr.    1,  2,  3,   5;   Mi. 

93  sq- 

Megabates,  a  general  of  the  Armenians 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  C.  II,  71. 

Megabyzus,  priest  of  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  C.  V,  9. 

Megalopolis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  Sy.  13. 

Megara,  a  town  of  Attica,  Mi.  30;  a  sub- 
urb of  Carthage,  Pu.  117. 

Melas,  a  gulf  between  Thrace  and  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  C.  IV,  88,  101. 

Melitenses,  inhabitants  of  an  island  near 
Dalmatia,  II.  16. 

Memmius,  convicted  of  bribery  under 
Pompey's  law,  C.   II,  24. 

Menander,  a  prefect  of  horse,  Mi.  117. 

Menas,  an  ambassador  of  Prusias,  Mi. 
i,sq. 

Mendis,  a  general  of  Antiochus,  Sy.  33. 

Menecrates,  a  prefect  of  the  fleet  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  C.  V,  81-83. 

Menenius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  44. 

Menippus,  a  lieutenant  of  Antiochus, 
Sy.  6. 

Menodorus,  a  prefect  of  the  fleet  of  Sex- 
tus Pompeius,  C.  V,  56,  66,  70-73, 
77-82,  89,  96,  100-102. 

Menophanes,  persuades  Mithridates  to 
pardon  his  son  Pharnaces,  Mi.  no. 

Merchants,  expelled  from  the  camp,  Sp. 
85;  plundered  and  killed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Pu.  5. 

Meromenni,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 

Merula,  L.,  consul  and  priest  of  Jupiter, 
C.  I,  65,  70,  74. 

Mesembria,  a  town  of  Lower  Mcesia,  II. 
30. 

Mesopotamia,  under  the  Parthians,  Sy. 
48;  under  Seleucus,  53,  55;  a  part  sub- 
jugated by  Pompey,  Mi.  114. 

Mesotulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Syphax,  a 
Numidian  prince,  Pu.  33. 


Messala  Corvinus,  proscribed  and  par- 
doned, departs  from  Rome  and  joins 
Brutus,  C.  IV,  38;  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  takes  service  under  Antony, 
136;  lieutenant  of  Octavius  against 
Sextus  Pompeius,  V,  102  sq.,  109,  112; 
his  magnanimity,  it3;  overcomes  the 
Salassi,  II.  17;  has  a  triumph,  IV,  38. 

Messana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Sa.  IX,  2;  C. 
II,  95;  IV,  25,  39;  V,  81,  84  sq.,  97, 
103, 109,  121 ;  Octavius  besieges  it,  117; 
Lepidus  plunders  it,  122. 

Messenger,  who  tells  Tigranes  of  the 
advance  of  Lucullus,  is  hanged,  C.  I, 
72. 

Messenians,  in  Peloponnesus,  Sy.  41. 

Metapontum,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Tarentine  strait,  H.  33,3s;    C.  V,  93. 

Metellus  Nepos,  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 
the  war  against  the  pirates,  Mi.  95. 

Metellus,  captured  by  Octavius,  is  saved 
by  the  prayers  of  his  son,  C.  IV,  42. 

Metrophanes,  a  lieutenant  of  Mithridates, 
Mi.  29. 

Metropolis,  in  Lydia,  citizens  of,  Mi.  48. 

Metulum,  a  town  of  Illyria,  II    19-21. 

Micipsa,  a  son  of  Masinissa,  Pu.  70,  106; 
Sp.  67. 

Micythio,  a  lieutenant  of  Antiochus,  Sy. 
12. 

Miletus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  Sy.  65;  C.  IV, 
37;  V,  9,  144. 

Military  cloak,  the  Alexandrians  capture 
Caesar's,  C.  II,  90;  Sextus  Pompeius 
wears  a  blue  one  typical  of  his  mastery 
of  the  sea,  V,  100. 

Military  discipline,  restored  by  Scipio, 
Sp.  85  sq. ;  Pu.  115;  weakened  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  C.  V,  17. 

Military  service,  the  Bruttians  forbidden 
to  enter  it,  H.  61 ;  only  priests  and  old 
men  exempted  from,  C.  II,  150. 

Milo,  an  enemy  of  the  tribune  Clodius, 
C.  II,  16,  20;  kills  Clodius,  21 ;  is  tried 
and  convicted,  24;  is  excepted  from 
Caesar's  amnesty,  48. 

Milonius.  a  senator  who  joins  the  faction 
of  Cinna,  C.  I,  65. 

Mina,  the  Attic,  a  coin,  C.  II,  102. 

Mindius  Marcellus,  a  close  friend  of  Oc- 
tavius, C.  V,  102. 

Minerva,  spoils  of  war  burnt  in  honor  of, 
Pu.  133;  Sp.  75;  palladium  and  temple 
of,  at  Ilium,  Mi.  53;  promontory  of,  C. 
V,98. 
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Minius,  a  river  of  Hither  Spain,  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Sp.  72. 

Minturnae,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
C.  I,6i  sg.:   IV,  28. 

Minucius,  a  follower  of  Pompey,  C.  II, 
54;  another,  a  soldier  in  Caesar's  army 
who  receives  one  hundred  and  twenty 
weapons  on  his  shield,  60. 

Minucius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  17. 

Minucius  Basillus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113;  is  killed  by 
his  own  slaves,  III,  98. 

Minucius  Rufus,  a  master  of  horse,  H. 
12  sg.;  another  of  the  same  name,  pre- 
fect of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Byzantium, 
Mi.  17. 

Minucius  Thermus,  a  military  tribune 
under  the  elder  Scipio  in  Africa,  Pu.  36, 
44;  praetor  of  Spain,  Sp.  39;  sent  to 
receive  the  oath  of  Antiochus,  Sy.  39. 

Minurus,  a  friend  of  Viriathus,  Sp.  74. 

Mithraas,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 
10. 

Mithridates  Euergetes,  Mi.  10,  57. 

Mithridates,  surnamed  Eupator  and  Di- 
onysus, king  of  Pontus,  retaliates  on 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  Mi.  10-16; 
wages  war  with  Nicomedes  and  the 
Roman  leaders,  Cassius,  Manius,  and 
Oppius,  17-19;  seizes  upon  Phrygia 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  20  sg. ;  mas- 
sacres the  Romans  in  Asia,  22,  23; 
attacks  Rhodes,  24-27;  carries  the 
war  into  Greece  by  means  of  Archelaus, 
who  is  conquered  by  Sulla,  27-45;  his 
rage  against  the  Chians  and  other  sus- 
pected peoples,  46-48;  sends  reinforce- 
ments to  Archelaus,  but  in  vain,  49-51 ; 
makes  peace  with  Sulla,  54-58;  reduces 
the  Colchians  and  other  peoples  of  the 
Bosporus  to  obedience,  64;  second 
Mithridatic  war  with  Murena,  64-66; 
incites  Tigranes  against  the  Romans 
and  forms  an  alliance  with  Sertorius, 
67;  third  Mithridatic  war  begun  by 
Mithridates  himself,  68  sg. ;  is  com- 
pelled by  Lucullus  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cyzicus,  72  sg. ;  flees  to  Pontus  in  a 
small  boat,  78;  betakes  himself  in 
precipitate  flight  from  Pontus  to  Ti- 
granes, 81  sg.,8$sg. ;  returns  to  Pontus, 
88-90;  Pompey  marches  against  him, 
97  sg. ;  Mithridates  put  to  flight,  99 
sg. ;  retreats  to  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus through  the  Colchian  and  Scyth- 


ian territory,  101  sg. ,  107  sg. ;  contem- 
plates an  incursion  into  Italy,  by  way 
of  the  Alps  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls, 
109;  loses  his  life  in  consequence  of  a 
conspiracy  of  his  son  Pharnaces,  no 
sg.;  fortune,  talents,  and  manners,  112 
sg. ;  Pompey 's  Mithridatic  triumph, 
117;  sons  of  Mithridates,  Arcathias, 
Pharnaces,  Mithridates,  Machares, 
Xiphares,  and  others,  108,  117;  his 
daughters,  108,  111,  117;  his  grandson 
Darius,  C.  V,  75. 
Mithridates,   son  of  the   preceding,  Mi. 

52,  64- 

Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  Sy.  51. 

Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  Mi.  121. 

Mithridatis,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 
in. 

Mithrobarzanes,  king  of  Armenia,  an  ally 
of  Tigranes,  Mi.  84. 

Mitylenians,  Ma.  Ill,  1;  Mi.  21;  Mity- 
lene,  the  largest  city  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  Mi.  52;  C.  II,  83;  V,  133. 

Mnaseas,  prefect  of  the  fleet  of  Rhodes, 
C.  IV,  66;  V,  133. 

Mcentini,  a  people  of  Illyria,  II.  16. 

Moesia,  in  Europe,  II.  6,  29  sg. 

Mole,  built  by  Scipio  in  the  sea  at  Car- 
thage, Pu.  121;  by  Cassius  at  Laodi- 
cea,  C.  IV,  60:  moles  at  Puteoli,  V,  72. 

Molistomus,  prince  of  a  certain  Illyrian 
tribe,  II.  4. 

Molossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  Sa.  XI,  1. 

Money,  Perseus  in  his  flight  orders  it  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea,  Ma.  XVI; 
sacred  money  of  Delos,  Mi.  28;  money 
held  in  reserve  against  a  Gallic  inva- 
sion, C.  II,  41;  money  carried  in 
Caesar's  triumph,  102;  the  sinews  of 
war,  IV,  99;  in  the  temple  treasuries, 
V,  24. 

Monima,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates, 
Mi.  21,  27,  48. 

Mons  sacer  (the  sacred  mountain)  of 
Rome,  C.  I,  1;  mountain  of  Venus,  on 
the  river  Tagus,  Sp.  64. 

Moon,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  struck  by 
lightning,  C.  I,  78. 

Moors  (inhabitants  of  Mauritania),  Pr. 
1;  II.  4;  C.  IV,  54;  V,  26;  Moorish 
archers,  Pu.  40;  Moors  bordering  the 
ocean,  106;  free  Moors,  in;  Moors 
of  Numidia,  C.  I,  42;  Atlas,  a  Moorish 
mountain,  Nu.  V;  Mauritania  sub- 
jected to  Roman  rule,  C.  I,  100. 
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Mopsuestia,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 
Sy.  69. 

Mother,  of  the  gods,  H.  56;  a  mother  re- 
pulses her  proscribed  son,  C.  IV,  30; 
mothers  of  the  Carthaginian  hostages, 
Pu.  77,  92;  mothers  cast  themselves 
with  their  children  into  the  fire,  131; 
II.  21. 

Mucia,  the  mother  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
C.  V,  69,  72. 

Mule  gives  birth  to  a  colt,  C.  I,  83;  II, 
36. 

Mules  loaded  with  gold.  Mi.  82. 

Mummius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  C.  I, 

Mummius,  a  Roman  general  in  Spain, 
Sp.  56  sq. ;  has  a  triumph  for  victories 
in  Greece,  Pu.  135;  is  condemned  to 
exile  under  the  Varian  law,  C.  I,  37. 
Munatius,  a  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  Mi.  34. 
Murcinus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  near 
Philippi  and  the  river  Strymon,  C.  IV, 
105. 
Murcus,  Statius,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  C.  II,  119;  had  been 
sent  by  Caesar  to  quell  a  mutiny  in 
Syria,  III,  77;  IV,  58;  joins  the  party 
of  Cassius,  III,  78;  IV,  59;  sent  by 
Cassius  with  a  fleet  to  Peloponnesus, 
74;  entraps  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Brun- 
dusium,  82,  86,  100,  108,  115-117;  be- 
takes himself  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  V,  2, 
15,  50;  is  put  to  death  by  Pompeius, 
70. 

Murderers  of  Caesar,  all  of  them  except 
Decimus  Brutus  welcomed  by  the  sena- 
torial party,  C.  II,  146;  all  brought  to 
punishment,  154;   III,  26,  98;   IV,  134. 

Murena,  a  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  Mi.  32,  43; 
left  by  Sulla  in  Asia,  64  sq.,  93  sq.,  112. 

Musical  games,  C.  II,  102. 

Mutina,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  C.  IV, 
2;  V,  129;  where  Decimus  Brutus  was 
besieged  by  Antony,  III,  49  sq. 

Myconius,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  C.  V, 
117. 

Mylae,  a  town  of  Sicily,  C.  V,  105  sq., 
108  sq.,  115  sq. 

Myndus,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  C. 
IV,  65  sq.,  71;  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  V,  7. 

Mynnio,  of  Smyrna,  conspires  against 
Mithndates,  Mi.  48. 

Myonnesus,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia, 
Sy.  27. 


Myra,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  C. 

IV,  82. 

Myrtoan  sea,  a  part  of  the  jEgean,  Pr.  5. 
Mysia,  in  Asia,  Sy.  42;  Mi.  20;  C.  V,  7, 

138;   Mysian  mounted  bowmen,  32. 
Mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  Si.  VII. 

N 

Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  Mi.  106. 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ma. 

VII. 
Narce,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  33. 
Naresii,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  U.  16. 
Naro,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  II.  n. 
Nasidius,   a  Roman  noble,   who  deserts 

Sextus  Pompeius  and  joins  Antony,  C. 

V,  139. 

Naso,   Sextius,   one  of  the   conspirators 

against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113. 
Naval  battle,  at  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
Pu.  112;  of  the  Romans  against  Poly- 
xenidas,  the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  Sy. 
22,  27;  between  the  Rhodians  and 
Mithridates,  Mi.  25;  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Cassius,  C.  IV,  71;  between 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Salvidienus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Octavius,  85 ;  between 
Calvisius,  the  lieutenant  of  Octavius, 
and  Menecrates,  the  lieutenant  of  Sex- 
tus Pompeius,  V,  81,  83;  of  Agrippa 
against  the  forces  of  S.  Pompeius,  106- 
108;  naval  spectacle  represented  at 
Rome,  II,  102. 

Naulochus,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily,  C. 
V,  116,  121. 

Naxians,  colony  of,  in  Sicily,  C.  V,  109. 

Naxos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands,  C.  V, 
7- 

Neapolis  (Naples),  a  city  of  Campania, 
C.  I,  89;  Romans  make  war  on  the 
Neapolitans,  Sa.  IV,  5. 

Neapolis  of  Macedonia,  C.  IV,  16. 

Nemanes,  an  Armenian,  Mi.  19. 

Nemesis,  chapel  of,  the  name  given  by 
Caesar  to  Pompey's  monument  in 
Egypt,  C.  II,  90;  Nemesis  most  to  be 
feared  by  the  fortunate,  Pu.  85. 

Nemus,  a  rich  temple,  from  which  Octa- 
vius borrowed  money,  C.  V,  24. 

Neoptolemus,  a  general  of  Mithridates, 
Mi.  17,  19,  34. 

Nepheris,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  101,  108, 
126. 

Neptune,  Scipio  sacrifices  to,  Pu.  13; 
Octavius,  C.  V,  98;  Mithridates  plunges 
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white  horses  into  the  sea  in  honor  of, 
Mi.  70;  Neptune  beholds  a  battle  from 
Samothrace,  Pu.  71;  Sextus  Pompeius 
affects  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune,  C. 
V,  100;  Dyrrachus  the  son  of  Neptune, 
II,  39- 

Nergobriga,  a  town  of  Baetica,  Sp.  50. 

Nergobriges,  a  people  of  Baetica  in  Spain, 
Sp.  48. 

Nero,  consul,  H.  52;  defeats  and  kills 
Hasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus,  ib. ;  a 
senator  who  gives  his  opinion  con- 
cerning  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  C. 

11,5. 

Nervii,  a   people   of  Belgic  Gaul,  G.  I, 

4- 
Nicaea,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  Mi.  6,  77;  C. 

V,  139- 

Nicander,  a  pirate,  Sy.  ?.\sq. 

Nicanor,  a  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  Mi.  8. 

Nicator,  a  satrap  of  Media,  Sy.  55. 

Nicatorium,  a  chapel  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  Sy.  63. 

Nicephorium,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  Euphrates,  Sy.  57;  the  citadel  of 
Pergamus,  Mi.  3. 

Nicias,  put  to  death  by  King  Perseus, 
Ma.  XVI. 

Nicomedes,  son  of  Prusias,  conspires 
against  his  father,  and  by  the  help  of 
Attalus  acquires  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia, Mi.  4-7. 

Nicomedes  Philopator,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, king  of  Bithynia,  Mi.  7;  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother  Socra- 
tes, 10;  restored  by  the  Romans,  he 
makes  war  against  Mithridates,  is  van- 
quished by  him  and  put  to  flight,  n- 
20,  57;  is  brought  back  to  his  kingdom 
by  Curio,  60. 

Nicomedia,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  Mi.  7, 
52,  76;  C.  V,  139. 

Nicopolis,  a  town  of  Armenia  founded  by 
Seleucus,  Sy.  57;  another  founded  by 
Pompey  in  Lesser  Armenia,  Mi.  105, 
115. 

Night  watchmen,  cohorts  of,  in  Rome, 
C.  V,  132. 

Nile,  a  river  of  Egypt,  Pr.  1 ;  C.  II,  90. 

Nola,  a  town  of  Campania,  C.  I,  42,  50, 
65. 

Nomads,  Latin  for  Numidians,  Pr.  1. 

Nonius,    a    tribune-elect,  is   slain  by  the 

faction  of  Glaucia,  C.  I,  28. 
Nonius,  a  friend  of  Fimbria,  Mi.  59. 


Nonius,  a  centurion,  is  killed  by  his  fel- 
low-soldiers, C.  V,  16. 
Nonius,   a   gate-keeper  of  Rome,  C.  V, 

3°- 
Norba,  a  town  of  Latium,  C.  I,  94. 
Norbanus,  C,  consul,  fights  against  Sulla, 

C.  I,  82,  84,  86;   is  defeated  and  flees 

to  Rhodes,  where  he  stabs  himself  with 

his  sword,  91. 
Norbanus,  C,  sent  in  advance  by  Antony 

to  occupy  the  mountain  passes  against 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  C.  IV,  87,  103  sq. ; 

106    sq. ;     receives     command    of    the 

camp  from  Octavius,  130. 
Norici,   a    German   people    between    the 

Drave  and  the  Danube,  G.  XIII;  II.  6, 

29. 
Noverca,  wife  of  Antiochus,  Sy.  59-61. 
Novum  Comum  (Como),  a  Roman  colony 

near  Mediolanum  (Milan),  C.  II,  26. 
Novus  Homo  (a  new  man),  C.  II,  2. 
Nuceria,   a   town  of  Campania   (and  of 

Umbria),   H.  49;    Pu.   63;  C.    II,  38; 

IV,  3- 
Nudus,  a  naval  officer  of  Mithridates,  Mi. 

71- 
Numa   Pompilius,    K.    II;    sacred  funds 

accumulated  by  him  sold,  Mi-  22. 
Numantia,  a  town  of  the  Arevaci,  Sp.  46, 

66;  its   site,   76;    Numantine  war,  66, 

76-98. 
Numidia,    divided    among    princes,   Pu. 

10. 
Numidians,  a  people  of  Africa,  H.  35,  50, 

57;  Pu.  9;  11.  4;  c.  i,  42;  11,44;  V, 

98,  113;  their  method  of  fighting,  their 
supplies,  their  customs,  Sp.  25;  Pu.  n, 
71;  brought  into  a  more  civilized  state 
by  Masinissa,  106;  single  combat  be- 
tween a  Numidian  and  a  Gaul,  C.   I, 

50- 

Numitor,  K.  I,  2;  Fr.  1,  3,  4. 

Numitorius,  C,  is  killed,  C.  I,  72. 

Nymphaeum,  a  stronghold  of  the  Bos- 
porus, Mi.  108;  an  Illyrian  port,  C.  II, 

59- 
Nyssa,   a   daughter  of  Mithridates,   Mi. 

III. 

O 

Oblivion,  decreed  for  the  past,  H.  61 ;  C. 
II,  137;  IV,  57;  V,  64;  a  remedy  for 
calamities,  Pu.  88;  river  of  (Lethe),  in 
Spain,  Sp.  71  sq. 

Obolcola,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  68. 
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Ocean,  Pr.  i;  C.  II,  32;  V,  65;  western 
and  northern,  Sp.  1;   British,  II,  150. 

Ocile,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  57. 

Ocilis,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  47. 

Octavia,  name  of  a  Roman  portico,  in 
which  the  standards  recovered  from  the 
Illyrians  were  suspended  by  Octavius, 
II.  28. 

Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius  Caesar, 
wife  of  Marcellus  and  afterward  of 
Antony,  C.  V,  64,  67,  76,  93,  95,  138. 

Octavius  Ceesar  (Augustus),  changes  the 
Roman  government  into  a  monarchy, 
Pr.  14;  his  surname  Augustus,  Sp.  102; 
establishes  a  colony  at  Carthage,  Pu. 
136;  reduces  Galatia  to  the  form  of  a 
province,  Sy.  50;  also  Cappadocia,  Mi. 
105;  also  Egypt,  Mi.  121;  II.  30;  C.  I, 
5;  subdues  the  Illyrian  tribes,  II.  16- 
29;  adopted  by  his  great  uncle  Julius 
Caesar,  C.  II,  143;  dedicates  a  temple 
to  him,  148;  comes  from  Apollonia  to 
Rome  and  accepts  the  adoption  in  the 
court  of  the  praetor,  C.  Ill,  9-14;  pre- 
sents himself  to  Antony,  14-20;  offers 
Caesar's  property  for  sale  to  pay  the 
legacy  to  the  Roman  people,  21-28;  his 
controversies  with  Antony,  28-39;  draws 
Caesar's  veterans  to  his  side,  40  sq.; 
obtains  honors  and  authority  from  the 
Senate,  51  sq. ;  marches  with  the  con- 
sul Hirtius  to  the  relief  of  Mutina,  65 
sq. ;  after  the  flight  of  Antony  he  is 
neglected  by  the  Senate,  74  sq. ;  desires 
reconciliation  with  Antony,  80  sq. ; 
seeks  the  consulship  by  the  help  of 
Cicero,  but  in  vain,  82;  after  Antony 
and  Lepidus  join  forces  he  is  again 
honored  by  the  Senate,  85  sq. ;  and 
created  consul,  94;  forms  a  trium- 
virate with  Antony  and  Lepidus  and 
with  them  issues  the  proscription,  IV, 
2  sq. ;  comes  in  conflict  with  Sextus 
Pompeius  concerning  Sicily,  82,  85; 
accompanies  Antony  to  Macedonia,  86, 
106,  108;  is  taken  sick,  and  being 
warned  by  a  dream  leaves  the  camp  at 
Philippi  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle, 
no  sq. ;  takes  part  in  the  second  bat- 
tle, 127  sq.;  shares  the  provinces  with 
Antony  and  returns  to  Italy  to  divide 
the  lands  among  the  soldiers  and  put 
down  Sextus  Pompeius,  V,  3  sq. ; 
contentions  with  Lucius  Antonius,  14, 
19    sq. ;    war    with   him,   29   sq. ;    the 


siege  of  Perusia,  33-49;  draws  Antony's 
Gallic  and  Spanish  legions  over  to 
himself,  51 ;  asks  the  hand  of  Scribonia 
in  marriage,  53;  sends  Lucius  An- 
tonius to  Spain,  54;  has  a  contention 
with  Antony,  is  reconciled  and  betroths 
his  sister  Octavia  to  him,  57,  64;  is 
rescued  by  Antony  from  the  hands  of  a 
mob  at  Rome,  67  sq. ;  makes  peace 
with  Sextus  Pompeius,  71-74;  pacifies 
Gaul,  75;  peace  with  Pompeius  broken, 
77;  asks  Antony  to  meet  him  at  Brun- 
dusium  on  a  certain  day,  but  does  not 
come  himself,  78  sq. ;  gains  possession 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  through  Meno- 
dorus,  80;  invades  Sicily,  81 ;  his  fleet 
suffers  disaster  at  Cumae,  82-84;  is 
wrecked  by  storm  in  the  straits,  85-91; 
has  a  reconciliation  with  Antony  and 
prepares  a  new  fleet,  92;  has  an  inter- 
view with  Antony  at  Tarentum  and 
receives  ships  from  him,  93-95;  suffers 
another  shipwreck  in  the  bay  of  Elea, 
98  sq. ;  again  attacks  Sicily,  103; 
naval  battle  at  Mylae,  106-108;  with  a 
part  of  his  forces  crosses  to  Tauro- 
menium,  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
enemies,  109  sq. ;  naval  battle  with 
Pompeius,  in;  is  worsted  and  returns 
alone  to  the  Italian  coast,  112 -115; 
rescues  his  men  by  means  of  Agrippa, 
ib.\  occupies  the  pass  of  Mylae,  116; 
with  Lepidus  lays  siege  to  Messana, 
117;  in  a  naval  battle  at  Naulochus  he 
overcomes  Pompeius,  118  sq.;  captures 
Messana,  frustrates  a  conspiracy  of 
Lepidus,  acquires  all  of  Sicily,  and 
sends  Lepidus  to  Rome  as  a  private 
citizen,  122-127;  quells  a  mutiny 
among  the  troops,  128  sq. ;  returns  to 
Rome  where  he  receives  boundless 
honors  from  the  Senate,  130-132; 
marches  against  the  Illyrians,  145;  his 
memoirs  cited,  II.   14  sq. ;  C.  IV,  no; 

V,  45- 

Octavius,  a  lieutenant  of  Scipio  against 
Hannibal,  Pu.  41,  49. 

Octavius,  Gnaeus,  a  Roman  legate  sent  to 
Syria  to  put  elephants  to  death,  is  him- 
self killed,  Sy.  46. 

Octavius,  M.,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  col- 
league of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  C.  I,  12. 

Octavius,  colleague  of  Cinna  in  the  con- 
sulship, C.  I,  64;  is  put  to  death  by 
Marius,  68-71. 
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Octavius,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  C.  II, 

47- 
Octavius,  the  father  of  Octavius  Caesar, 
■   C.  Ill,  11,  23. 

Odessus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  II.  30. 
Odeum,  of  Athens,  consumed  by  fire,  Mi. 

38. 
QEnandenses,  a  people  in  the  vicinity  of 

Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  C.  IV,  79. 
CEnomaus,  a  gladiator,  C.  I,  116. 
Ofilius,   a   seditious  military  tribune,  C. 

V,  128. 
Olcaba,  a  Scythian,  deserts  from  Mithri- 

dates  to  Lucullus,  Mi.  79. 
Olive  branches,  borne  by  suppliants,  Sp. 

43- 
Olophernes,   king    of    Cappadocia    with 

Ariarthes,  Sy.  47,  48. 
Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis,  Mi.  117. 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  Sy. 

54- 
Olympic  games,  none  in  the  175  Olympiad 

except   the   races,   because   Sulla    had 

taken  the  athletes  to  Rome,  C.   I,  99; 

Olympic    temple    despoiled    by   Sulla, 

Mi.  54. 
Olympus,  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  Sy.  42. 
Omens,  presenting  themselves  to  Seleu- 

cus,  Sy.  56;  to  Alexander,  ib. ;  to  Lysi- 

machus,   64;    to   Mithridates,   Mi.  20; 

to  Marius,  C.  I,  61 ;   to  Crassus,  II,  18; 

to   Pompey,  58,  68;     to  Octavius,  V, 

80. 
Onobala,  a  river  of  Sicily,  C.  V,  109. 
Onomarchus,  melts  a  golden  vase  taken 

from  the  temple  of  Delphi  during  the 

Phocian  war,  It.  VIII,  1. 
Opimius,   consul,   puts   Gaius  Gracchus 

and  Flaccus  to  death,  C.  I,  25  sq. 
Oppius,  a  military  tribune,  Sp.  78. 
Oppius,   a   proconsul,    Mi.   17;  is   taken 

prisoner  by  Mithridates  and  led  around 

on  exhibition,    20;    is    surrendered   to 

Sulla,  112. 
Oppius,  a  proscript,   is   saved  by  being 

carried  on  his  son's  shoulders,  C.  IV, 

41;   the  son  is  created  aedile  from  the 

act  of  piety,  ib. 
Oracle,    of     Delphi,     consulted    by    the 

Romans,  H.  27;  of  Ammon,  C.  II,  149; 

of  Didymaeum,   Sy.  56,  63;    oracle  re- 
specting the  death  of  Hannibal,  Sy.  11; 

oracle  announced  to  Sulla,  C.  I,  97;   to 

the  inhabitants  of  Sinope,  Mi.  83. 
Orchomenus,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  Mi.  49. 
VOL.  II  —  2  M 


Orestea   (or  Orestias),  a  subdivision   of 

Macedonia,  Sy.  63. 
Oricum,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 

C  II,  54,  56. 
Orodes,  brother  of  Mithridates,  king  of 

the  Parthians,  Sy.  51. 
Orreses,  king  of  the  Albanians,  Mi.  103, 

117. 
Oropus,  a  town  of  Syria,  Sy.  57. 
Oroscopa,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  70. 
Orso,  a  town  of  Baetica,  in  Spain,  Sp. 

16,  65. 
Ostia,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 

C.  I,  67. 
Ovation,     a     procession     inferior     to     a 

triumph,  C.  V,    130. 
Oxathres,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  108, 

117. 
Oxen,  used  in  a  battle  in  Spain  against 

Hamilcar  Barca,  Sp.  5;    Hannibal  es- 
capes  from  a   defile   by  means   of,  H. 

14  sq.;  ox  sold  for  a  drachma,  Mi.  78. 
Oxthracae,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  58. 
Oxyaei,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 
Oxydracae,  a  people  of  Hither  India,  C. 

II,  152. 
Oxynta,  a  son  of  Jugurtha,  C.  I,  42. 


Padus  (the  Po) ,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
formerly  the  Eridanus,  H.  5;  C.  I,  109. 

Paeon  (or  Pannonius),  a  grandson  of 
Polyphemus,  II.  2. 

Palace  of  the  Roman  kings,  site  of,  C.  II, 
148. 

Palaces,  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  78,  82;  of 
Tigranes,  84,  104;  of  Syphax  and  after- 
ward of  Masinissa,  Pu.  27,  106. 

Palarii,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  10. 

Palestine,  a  part  of  Syria,  Pr.  2;  subdued 
by  Pompey,  Sy.  50;  Mi.  106,  118; 
see  also  Mi.  115,  117;  C.  111,78;  IV, 
59;  V,  7. 

Pallacolta  (or  Pallacopa),  a  river  of  As- 
syria, C.  II,  153. 

Palladium,  Mi.  53. 

Pallantia,  a  state  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Tarraconensis,  Sp.  55,  80,  82  sq.,  88; 
C.  I,  115. 

Palmyra,  a  city  of  Syria,  C.  V,  9. 

Pamphylia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
Sy.  22,  53;  Mi.  8,  20,  56,  95;  Pamphyl- 
ians,  Pr.  2;  Sy.  32;  Mi.  92;  C.  II,  49, 
71;  IV,  60;  Pamphylian  sea,  Pr.  2; 
Pamphylian  gulf,  C.  II,  149. 
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Panares,  surrenders  Cydonia  to  Mctellus, 

Si.  6. 
Pannonia,  a  country  between  Illyria  and 
the  Danube,  Mi.  102;  II.  1,  2,  3,  6,  14, 
17,  22  sq. 
Pansa,  consul,  C.  Ill,  50;   collects  forces 
for  the  relief  of  Mutina,  65 ;  has  a  battle 
with  Antony  near  Mutina,  66-69;   h's 
death  and  funeral,  76. 
Pansa,  a  senator  sent  to  Brutus  and  Cas- 

sius,  C.  Ill,  85. 
Panticapaeum,  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
Europe,  at  the  Cimmerian   Bosporus, 
Mi.  107,  120. 
Paphlagonia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
Mi.   17,21,  56,   68,  70,    112;    Pompey 
gives  it  a  king,  114;  C.  II,  71;  adds  it 
to  the  Roman  sway,  118. 
Papias,  a  general  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  C. 

V,  104,  106  sq. 
Papirius,  Carbo,  a  triumvir  for  dividing 

the  public  lands,  C.  I,  18. 
Papirius  Carbo,  Gn.,  a  colleague  of  Cinna, 
C.  I,  67,  69;    makes   preparations  for 
war  against  Sulla,  76-78,  82;  proclaims 
Metellus  and  other  followers  of  Sulla 
public  enemies,  86;  consul  the   second 
time,  wages  war  with  Sulla,  87,  89,  90 
sq. ;  overcome  by  Metellus  he  flees  to 
Africa,  91  sq. ;   is  killed  in  Sicily,  96, 
98. 
Papius  Mutilus,  an  Italian  general  in  the 
Social  War,  C.  I,  40,  42,  51 ;   another  of 
the  same  name,  a  prescript,  IV,  35. 
Papyrus,  used  for  a  diadem,  Mi.  in. 
Parium,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  Pro- 

pontis,  Mi.  76. 
Partheni,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  2;  C.  IV, 

88;  V,  75. 
Parthians,  a  people  of  Asia,  are  subdued 
by  Seleucus,  Sy.  55;  they  revolt  from 
the  Seleucidae,  65;  capture  Demetrius 
Nicator,  67;  are  invaded  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  1 ;  the  son  of  Tigranes  takes 
refuge  among  them,  Mi.  104^.;  Cras- 
sus  loses  his  life  in  a  war  against  them, 
C.  II,  18;  the  remains  of  his  legions, 
49;  IV,  59;  Pompey  contemplates 
flight  to  them,  II,  83;  Cassar  contem- 
plates war  against  them,  no;  II.  13; 
Parthians  not  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Romans  except  under  the  lead  of  a 
king,  C.  II,  no;  Parthians  send  aid  to 
Cassius,  IV,  59,  63,  88;  ravage  Syria 
and  Asia  as  far  as  Ionia,  63;  V,  10,  65; 


Sy.  51;  Antony  undertakes  a  Parthian 
war,  10,  65,  75,  133;  meets  disaster, 
134;  Sextus  Pompeius  offers  himself  to 
the  Parthians  as  a  general,  133;  cities 
in  Parthia  founded  by  Seleucus,  57. 

Partho,  a  daughter  of  lllynus,  II.  2. 

Parthus,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  39. 

Pasargada,  a  town  belonging  to  the  kings 
of  Persia,  Mi.  66. 

Patara,  the  seaport  of  the  Xanthians,  Mi. 
27;  C.  IV,  52,  81. 

Patiscus,  joins  the  murderers  of  Caesar 
after  the  event,  C.  II,  119. 

Pause  (Patras),  a  town  of  Achaia,  C.  I, 

79- 

Patron,  each  of  the  Roman  provinces  has 
one  at  Rome,  C.  II,  4. 

Paulus,  basilica  of,  C.  II,  26. 

Pausimacbus,  of  Rhodes,  Sy.  23  sq. 

Peace,  with  Mithridates  violated  by 
Murena  because  not  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, Mi.  64;  terms  of  peace  with  Sextus 
Pompeius  reduced  to  writing  and  de- 
posited for  safe  keeping  with  the  Vestal 
virgins,  C.  V,  73. 

Pedius,  Q.,  one  of  the  heirs  under  Caesar's 
will,  C.  Ill,  22;  colleague  with  Octa- 
vius  in  the  consulship,  94,  96;  is  the 
first  to  enforce  the  proscription,  IV,  6; 
his  death  in  consequence,  ib. 

Peducaeus,  Sextus,  prefect  of  Sardinia 
for  Caesar,  C.  II,  48;  praetor  of  Spain, 
V,  54- 

Peligni,  a  people  of  Italy  proper,  C.  I, 

39- 
Pella,   a   town  of   Syria   named   for   the 

capital  of  Macedonia,  Sy.  57. 
Pelopidas,  the  colleague  of  Epaminondas, 

Sy.  41. 
Pelopidas,  a  legate  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  12, 

14-16,  27. 
Peloponnesus,    the  southern  division  of 

Greece,  Ma.  VIII;   Mi.  95;  C.  IV,  74, 

77,    80;     contention     between    Sextus 

Pompeius   and  Antony  respecting,  V, 

72>  77- 

Pelorus,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  the 
northeast  extremity  of  the  isiand,  C.  V, 
105, 116. 

People  (the  multitude),  easily  seduced 
to  their  hurt,  Pu.  50;  unstable  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  C.  Ill,  20;  come  to 
the  elections  to  be  bought,  II,  19;  by 
an  ancient  Roman  law  they  are  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  III,  55;  anJ 
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of  the  comitia,  Pu.  112;  laws  of  the 
Roman  people,  C.  IV,  92. 

Peparethus,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  C.  V,  7. 

Peitea,  a  district  belonging  to  Rhodes, 
ravaged  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
Ma.  IV. 

Perdiccas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Sy.  52,  57;   Mi.  8. 

Perfidy,  of  the  Romans  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Pu.  81;  of  Lucullus  to  the 
Caucaei,  Sp.  52;  of  Galba  to  the  Lusi- 
tanians,  60;  of  the  Carthaginians,  Pu. 
63. 

Pergamenians,  slothful  in  defending  them- 
selves against  Seleucus,  Sy.  26;  kill 
Romans  domiciled  among  them,  Mi. 
23;  their  kingdom  left  to  the  Romans 
in  the  will  of  King  Attalus,  62. 

Pergamus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  Sy.  63; 
Mi.  19,  21,  52,  56;  Philip  attacks  it, 
Ma.  IV;  Seleucus  besieges  it,  Sy.  26; 
it  is  defended  by  Diophanes  the  Achae- 
an, ib. ;  Prusias  attacks  Attalus,  its 
king,  Mi.  3;  a  temple  of  yEsculapius 
there,  23;  Trebonius  forbids  Dolabella 
to  enter,  C.  Ill,  26. 

Pericles,  fortifies  the  Piraeus,  Mi.  30. 

Perinthus,  a  town  of  Syria,  Sy.  57. 

Perpenna,  a  legate  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Illyrian  King  Genthius,  Ma.  XVIII,  r. 

Perpenna,  C,  a  lieutenant  of  Rutilius  in 
the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40  sq. 

Perpenna,  leads  an  army  to  the  help  of 
Sertorius  in  Spain,  C.  I,  107;  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  by  Metellus,  no;  kills 
Sertorius,  113;  Sp.  101 ;  governs 
cruelly,  C.  I,  114;  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey  and  killed,  115. 

Perrhaebi,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  Ma.  XI, 
1;  II.  2. 

Perrhaebus,  a  grandson  of  Polyphemus, 
II.  2. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  accused 
before  the  Romans  by  Eumenes,  Ma. 
XI,  1,  2;  replies,  5,  8;  as  a  victor 
offers  peace  to  Crassus,  XII ;  is  alarmed 
at  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
XV;  throws  his  money  into  the  sea, 
XVI;  changes  his  habits,  ib. ;  seeks 
aid  from  Genthius,  XVIII,  1;  II.  9; 
also  from  the  Getae,  Ma.  XVIII,  1,  2; 
captured  by  ./Emilius  Paulus,  Sp.  65; 
his  sister  married  to  Prusias,  Mi.  2. 

Persians,  empire  of,  Pr.  9;  Pu.  87;  Seleu- 


cus gains  possession  of,  Sy.  55;  law  of, 
61;  solemn  sacrifice  of,  Mi.  66;  Darius, 
king  of,  112;  think  it  disgraceful  to  be 
in  debt,  C.  I,  54;  study  and  discuss 
their  laws  in  the  market  places,  II,  102; 
their  Magi,  154. 

Perthoneatae,  an  Illyrian  tribe.  II.  16. 

Perusia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  besieged,  C. 
V,  32  sq. ;  one  of  the  twelve  original 
states  of  the  Etruscans,  49. 

Pessinus,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  H.  56. 

Petilia,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia,  in 
Bruttium,  H.  29,  57. 

Petilius,  a  legate  of  the  Romans  to  King 
Genthius,  Ma.  XVIII,  1. 

Petreius,  a  Roman  general,  a  lieutenant 
of  Pompey  in  Spain,  C.  II,  42  sq.,  150; 
in  Africa,  95;  commits  suicide  in  com- 
pany with  Juba,  100. 

Petronius,  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar,  C.  V,  4. 

Phaecasium,  an  Attic  shoe,  C.  V,  n,  76. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  Sy.  19,  32,  35. 

Phanagoria,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
at  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Mi.  108, 
113,  120. 

Pharnaces,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  87, 
110-113,  I2°>  C.  II,  91  sq. 

Pharsalus,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  C.  II,  64; 
battle  of,  75-82. 

Pharus,  an  island  near  Dalmatia,  II.  7  sq. 

Philadelphus,  a  freedman  of  Octavius 
Caesar,  C.  V,  78. 

Phila,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Ma.  XVIII. 

Philemon  (or  Philopcemen),  a  freedman, 
saves  his  former  master  who  had  been 
proscribed,  C.  IV,  44. 

Philetaerus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Sy.  63; 
another,  a  brother  of  Eumenes,  5. 

Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  C.  IV,  87, 
103;  its  origin,  name,  and  situation, 
10$  sq.;  first  battle  of,  110-112;  second 
battle  of,  125  sq. ;  the  victory  ascribed 
to  Antony  chiefly,  V,  14,  53,  58. 

Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  Pr.  8;  II. 
14;  Sy.  19,  32,  54;  C.  II,  149;  drives 
the  people  of  Chalcidice  out  of  Thrace, 
IV,  102  ;  fortifies  Philippi,  105;  his 
slayers,  II,  154. 

Philip  V,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  his 
treaty  with  Hannibal,  Ma.  I ;  war  and 
peace  with  the  jEtoIians  and  the  Ro- 
mans, III,  1,  2;  attacks  Attalus  and 
Rhodes,  besieges  Athens,  IV;  the 
Achaeans   prefer   him   to   the  Romans, 
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V;  his  colloquy  with  Flamininus,  VII; 
being  vanquished  he  makes  peace,  VIII, 
i,  3;  helps  the  Romans  against  Antio- 
chus,  Sy.  16  sq.,  21,  23;  new  bicker- 
ings and  preparation  for  war,  Ma.  IX, 
6;   his  son  Demetrius,  ib. 

Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  of  Megalopo- 
lis, Sy.  13,  17. 

Philip,  master  of  elephants  to  Antiochus, 
Sy.  33. 

Philocharis,  of  Tarentum,  Sa.  VII,  1. 

Philoctetes,  altar  of,  Mi.  77. 

Philologists,  of  Athens,  Antony  attends 
their  lectures,  C.  V,  n. 

Philonidas,  of  Tarentum,  Sa.  VII,  2. 

Philopator,  Nicomedes,  Mi.  7. 

Philopcemen,  the  father  of  Monima,  Mi. 
21,  48. 

Philosophers,  who  have  been  tyrants,  Mi. 
28;  Caesar  listens  to  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, C.  II,  89:  Antony  to  those  of 
Athens,  V,  n;  Varro,  the  philosopher 
and  historian,  proscribed  but  saved, 
IV,  47- 

Philotimus,  conspires  against  Mithridates, 
Mi-  48. 

Phocaea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  Sy.  22,  25. 

Phocian  war,  It.  VIII,  1. 

Phocians,  lend  aid  to  Antiochus,  Sy.  21. 

Phocis,  a  country  of  Greece  between 
Bceotia  and  ^Etolia,  Ma.  VIII;  Mi.  41. 

Phoenicia,  Pr.  2;  Sy.  22;  Mi.  13,  56,  95; 
is  considered  a  part  of  Syria,  116,  118; 
subject  to  the  Romans,  Sy.  50;  Mi. 
106. 

Phoenicians,  build  Carthage,  Pu.  1;  settle 
in  Spain,  Sp.  2;  auxiliaries  of  Pompey, 
C.  II,  71;  also  of  Cassius,  IV,  60. 

Phcenix,  a  town  of  Sicily,  C.  V,  no. 

Phoenix,  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  79. 

Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  captures 
Demetrius  Nicator,  Sy.  67  sq. 

Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  son  of 
Sintricus,  seeks  the  friendship  of  Pom- 
pey, Mi.  104;  wages  war  against  Ti- 
granes,  106. 

Phrygia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  Sy. 
53;  Mi.  20,  65,  112;  C.  II,  39;  V.  7; 
inland,  Sy.  55;  on  the  Hellespont,  62; 
given  to  Mithridates  by  the  Romans, 
Mi.  12,  57;  taken  away  again,  ib.  13; 
declared  free  by  the  Romans,  57 ;  added 
to  the  Roman  sway,  118. 
Phrygians,  Sy.  32;  Mi.  41;  unwailike, 
19;  worship  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at 


Pessinus,  H.  56;  auxiliaries  of  Pompey, 

C.  11,71. 

Phrygius,  a  river  of  Ionia,  Sy.  30. 

Physician,  Frasistratus,  Sy.  59  sq. ;  Timo- 
theus,  Mi.  89;  Scythian  physicians, 
88;  Cato's  physician,  C.  II,  99. 

Picentines,  take  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans, C.  I,  39. 

Picenum,  a  country  of  Italy  proper  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  Sa.  VI,  1;  G.  XI; 
C.  I,  80,  117;  II,  2;   III,  66,93. 

Pinarius,  one  of  the  heirs  of  Caesar,  C.  Ill, 
22 ;  is  given  charge  of  the  war  material 
at  Amphipolis  by  Antony,  IV,  107. 

Pindarus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Cassius,  C. 
IV,  n3. 

Pinnes,  son  of  Argo,  king  of  Illyria,  II. 
T  sq. 

Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  Sy.  22 ; 
C.  1,  79;  occupied  by  Archelaus,  Mi. 
29;  fortified  by  Pericles,  30;  besieged 
by  Sulla,  31  sq.;   burned,  41. 

Pirates,  their  beginning  and  growth,  Mi. 
92  sq. ;  their  destroyer  Pompey  the 
Great,  91,  94-96;  C.  I,  in;  aided  by 
the  Cretans,  Si.  VI,  1 ;  by  order  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  they  infest  the  seas, 
C.  V,  77,  80;  Mithridates  takes  flight 
in  a  piratical  craft,  Mi.  78;  Demetrius 
practices  piracy,  II.  8;  Clodius  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  C.  II,  23. 

Pisidia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor  near 
Mount  Taurus,  between  Pamphylia 
and  Phrygia,  Sy.  9 ;  subdued  by  Euma- 
chus  for  Mithridates,  Mi.  75;  Amyntas 
appointed  its  king  by  Antony,  C.  V,  75. 

Pisistratus,  governor  of  Cyzicus  during 
its  siege  by  Mithridates,  Mi.  73. 

Pitane,  a  town  of  Mysia,  near  Pergamus, 
Mi.  52. 

Pithagoras,  a  soothsayer,  C.  II,  152. 

Pithecusa,  an  island  near  Neapolis,  also 
called  ./Enaria,  C.  V,  69. 

Pius,  Metellus,  C.  I,  33. 

Placentia,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  H.  5, 
77;  C.  1,92;   II,  47. 

Plague,  the,  Pu.  73;   Mi.  76;  II.  4. 

Plancus,  with  three  legions  in  Farther 
Gaul,  C.  Ill,  46;  is  ordered  to  make 
war  against  Antony,  74;  joins  Decimus 
Brutus,  81;  goes  over  to  Antony,  97; 
his  brother  Plotius  proscribed  while  he 
is  consul,  IV,  12;  arranges  at  the  in- 
stance of  Antony  for  the  restoration  of 
Lucius  Caesar  to  citizenship,  37;    also 
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of  Sergius,  45 ;  destroys  a  legion  of  Oc- 
tavius,  33;  hesitates  to  join  Lucius  An- 
tonius  at  Perusia,  35 ;  deserted  by  his 
army  he  flees  from  Italy,  50,  61;  is 
made  governor  of  Syria  by  Antony, 
144. 
Plataea,  comes  to  the  help  of  Athens,  H. 

39- 

Plato,  his  Apology  of  Socrates,  Sy.  41; 
his  treatise  on  the  soul,  C.  II,  98. 

Plautius,  C,  is  vanquished  by  Viriathus, 
Sp.  64. 

Plebeians  of  Rome,  withdraw  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  C.  I,  1 ;  come  to  the  voting 
place  carrying  concealed  daggers,  II, 
10;  much  mixed  with  foreign  blood, 
120;  plunder  private  houses  to  obtain 
food,  V,  34;  receive  three  hundred 
sesterces  per  man  as  a  legacy  from 
Caesar,  II,  134;  subjected  to  taxation 
by  the  triumvirs,  IV,  5,  96;  attack 
Octavius  with  stones  in  the  Forum, 
V,  68. 

Pleminius,  made  prefect  of  Locri  by 
Scipio,  H.  55. 

Plennius,  a  lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  C.  V,  97  sq.,  r22. 

Plestine  marsh,  H.  9,  n. 

Plotius,  brother  of  Plancus,  proscribed, 
C.  IV,  12. 

riotius  Varus,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 
the  war  against  the  pirates,  Mi.  95. 

Poediculi,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Apulia, 
C.  I,  52. 

Poison,  taken  by  Mithridates  so  often 
that  he  becomes  immune,  Mi.  in. 

Polemo,  appointed  king  of  a  part  of 
Cilicia  by  Antony,  C.  V,  75. 

Polemocratia,  widow  of  a  Thracian  prince, 
C.  IV,  75. 

Pollux,  Mi.  101,  103. 

Polybius,  the  tutor  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  his  history  cited,  Pu. 
132. 

Polyphemus,  his  sons,  daughters,  and 
grandchildren,  II.  2. 

Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian  exile  and  admiral 
in  the  service  of  Antiochus,  Sy.  14,  21, 
24. 

Pompaedius,  Q.,  an  Italian  general  in  the 
Social  War,  C.  I,  40,  44,  53. 

Pompeians,  their  boasting  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus,  C.  II,  69;  Pompeian 
gardens  (gardens  of  Pompey),  III,  14. 

Pompeii,  a  town  of  Campania,  takes  arms 


against  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War, 
C.  I,  39;  Pompeiian  mountains,  50. 

Pompeiopolis,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  115. 

Pompeius,  Gn.,  father  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  a  lieutenant  of  Rutilius  in  the 
Social  War,  C.  I,  40,  47,  50,  52;  kills 
Quintus  Pompeius,  63;  drives  Marius 
from  Rome,  66-68;  is  killed  by  light- 
ning, 68,  80. 

Pompey,  Gn.,  son  of  the  preceding,  C.  I, 
40,  80;  his  title,  "  the  Great,"  Mi.  97, 
118,  121;  C.  I,  4;  II,  86;  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  Sulla  in  the  Civil  War, 
80,  87-89,  92;  is  sent  by  Sulla  against 
Carbo  in  Africa,  80,  95  sq. ;  sent  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain,  Sp.  101 ;  C.  I,  80, 
108;  loses  a  legion,  109;  is  defeated 
and  severely  wounded  by  Sertorius, 
no",  overcomes  Perpenna,  115;  in  con- 
junction with  Crassus  finishes  the  war 
with  Spartacus,  119;  has  a  contention 
with  Crassus  concerning  honors,  120 
sq.;  designated  consul  with  Crassus, 
dismisses  his  army  and  shakes  hands 
with  his  colleague,  121;  made  com- 
mander of  the  sea  for  three  years  against 
the  pirates,  ends  the  war  in  a  short 
time,  Mi.  94,  96;  made  general-in-chief 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  with 
command  over  all  the  armies  outside  of 
Italy,  97;  overcomes  Mithridates  and 
puts  him  to  flight,  97-100;  pursues  him 
to  Colchis  and  reduces  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  103;  receives  the  surren- 
der of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  105; 
reduces  and  regulates  the  eastern  king- 
doms as  far  as  Egypt,  106  sq. ;  Sy. 
49-51,  70;  orders  the  corpse  of  Mithri- 
dates to  be  buried  in  the  royal  tomb  at 
Sinope,  113;  concedes  the  kingdom  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  to  Pharnaces, 
ib. ;  list  of  his  exploits  in  the  East,  114 
sq.  ;  his  triumph,  116  sq.;  he  demands 
of  the  Senate  that  his  acts  be  ratified, 
C.  II,  9;  joins  with  Caesar  and  Crassus 
in  forming  the  first  triumvirate,  9,  14; 
approves  Caesar's  measures,  10;  his 
own  acts  ratified  through  Caesar's  influ- 
ence, 13;  marries  Caesar's  daughter,  14; 
causes  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  16;  is 
elected  consul  by  violence  in  the  comi- 
tia,  17;  governs  his  provinces  of  Spain 
and  Africa  by  proxy,  18;  remains  him- 
self in  Italy  and  is  put  in  charge  of  the 
corn  supply,  ib. ;  his  wife  Julia  dies,  19; 
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he  longs  for  a  dictatorship,  ib. ;  is  made 
consul  without  a  colleague,  23;  passes 
a  law  concerning  bribery,  ib. ;  becomes 
the  sole  power  in  the  city,  25 ;  his  con- 
tention with  Caesar  about  laying  down 
authority,  26-30;  the  consuls  present 
him  a  sword  and  tell  him  to  defend  the 
republic  —  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
31  sq. ;  sends  forces  across  the  Adriatic 
to  Dyrrachium,  38;  follows  with  the 
remainder,  40;  addresses  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  49  sq. ;  defeats  Caesar  at  Dyr- 
rachium, but  does  not  make  good  use  of 
his  victory,  61  sq  ;  follows  Caesar  to 
Pharsalus,  65  sq. ;  his  army  and  his 
allies,  70,  71;  his  speech  before  the  bat- 
tle, 72;  battle  of  Pharsalus,  76-81;  flees 
to  Larissa,  81;  thence  to  Mitylene  and 
finally  to  Egypt,  83;  is  killed,  84  sq. ; 
his  head  kept  to  be  shown  to  Caesar, 
86,  go;  his  monument  and  epitaph,  86; 
his  sons  Gnaeus  and  Sextus,  and  his 
daughter,  100;  his  theatre,  115;  Caesar 
falls  at  the  base  of  his  statue,  117;  An- 
tony buys  his  property  at  sale  sub 
hasta,  V,  79;  his  memory  remains  in 
the  public  mind,  99. 

Pompeius,  Gn.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
raises  an  army  in  Spain,  C.  II,  87, 
103;  is  defeated  by  Caesar  and  killed, 
104  sq. 

Pompeius  Aulus,  Sp.  68;  successor  of 
Metellus  at  Numantia,  76  sq. ;  makes 
a  deceitful  peace  with  the  Numantines, 
79;  delivers  a  worthless  army  to  his 
successor,  83. 

Pompeius,  Quintus,  consul  with  Sulla, 
proclaims  a  holiday  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  a  law  in  the  interest  of 
Marius,  C.  I,  56;  joins  forces  with 
Sulla  when  the  latter  advances  against 
the  city,  57;  is  killed  in  a  military 
assembly,  63. 

Pompeius,  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding  and 
son-in-law  of  Sulla,  C.  I,  56. 

Pompeius,  Sextus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  moves  about  Spain  in  hiding 
with  a  few  followers,  C.  II,  105;  IV, 
83;  V,  143;  is  pursued  by  Caesar's  offi- 
cers, II,  122;  III,  4;  is  recalled  by  the 
Senate  and  invested  with  command  of 
the  sea,  ib. ;  IV,  84;  occupies  Sicily, 
84  sq.\  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  96; 
gives  refuge  to  prescripts,  25,  36;  V, 
143;  has  a  naval  engagement  with  Sal- 


vidienus,  the  lieutenant  of  Octavius,  IV, 
85 ;  cuts  off  the  supplies  of  Antony  and 
Octavius,  100,  108,  117;  Murcus  joins 
forces  with  him,  V.  2,  25;  brings  fam- 
ine upon  Rome,  15,  18,  67;  infests  the 
coast  of  Italy,  19,  56,  58,  62;    prefers 
rather  to  defend  than  to  attack,  25,  91, 
143;    sends   Antony's   mother   to   him, 
and   gains  his   friendship,  52,  62   sq. ; 
Octavius  not  willing  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  65  sq. ;  hoids  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
67;  puts  Murcus  to  death,  70;    makes 
peace  with  Octavius  and  Antony,  71- 
74;    his   mother,    Mucia,   69,   72;    the 
peace  broken,  77;   war  with  Octavius, 
81   sq. ;    gains   a   naval   battle   against 
Octavius,  85 ;  allows  the  remains  of  the 
latter's  fleet,  when  shattered  by  a  storm, 
to  escape,  91;  calls  himself  the  son  of 
the  sea  and  of  Neptune,  and  wears  a 
blue  cloak,  100;   looks  on  at  the  battle 
of    Mylae   from    a   mountain,    105   sq. ; 
suddenly   swoops  upon   his  enemy  at 
Tauromenium,  but  again  allows  his  op- 
portunity to  slip,   no  sq. :    naval  fight 
at    Naulochus,    118    sq. ;     vanquished, 
flees  from  Sicily,  sends  legates  to  An- 
tony and  also  to  the  Parthians,  133  sq. ; 
is  received  in  Asia  by   Antony's  lieu- 
tenant  Furnius,  with  whom  he  wages 
war,  137  sq. ;  forced  to  surrender  and  is 
killed,    142,  144;    summary  of  his  ex- 
ploits, 143. 
Pomponius,     a     tribune    of     the    plebs, 
accuses   the   father   of  M.    Torquatus, 
Sa.   II. 
Pomponius,  a  prefect  of  horse  to  Lucul- 

lus,  captured  by  Mithridates,  Mi.  79. 
Pomponius,  M.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey 

in  the  war  against  the  pirates,  Mi.  95. 
Pomponius,    a  prescript,    escapes   in   the 

guise  of  a  praetor,  C.  IV,  45. 
Pontic  sea  (the   Euxine),  Pr.  2,  4;   Mi. 

47,  118,  121 ;  its  mouth,  12,  17,  95,  107. 
Pontidius,  G.,  a  leader  of  the  Italians  in 

the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40. 
Pontifex  Maximus  (chief  priest),  Scipio 

Nasica,  C.  I,  16;  Mucius  Scaevola,  88; 

the  Pompeians  contend  with  each  other 

for  the  office  when  held  by  Caesar,  II, 

69;     the   position   offered   to   Lepidus, 

132;    the   office    held   for    life  by   one 

person,  V,  131. 
Pontius,  Aquila,  one  of  the  conspirators 

against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113. 
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Pontius  the  Samnite,  sends  the  Romans 
under  the  yoke,  Sa.  IV,  2  sq. ;  his 
father,  ib. ,  3  sg. 

Pontus,  Mi.  1,  8,  78,  103,  107,  115,  119; 
C.  II,  49,  87;  V,  133;  Mithridates  the 
founder  of  the  Pontic  kingdom,  Mi.  9; 
kingdom  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia 
formerly  one,  afterward  divided,  ib. ; 
Pompey  has  a  triumph  on  account  of 
Pontus,  116;  Darius  appointed  king  of 
Pontus  by  Antony,  C.  V,  75;  Pontus  a 
Roman  province,  Mi.  121;  Pontic  na- 
tions, Pr.  2;     Pontic   people,    Mi.    41, 

92; 

Popillius,  overcomes  the  Gauls,  G.  I,  2; 
another,  succeeds  Pompeius  in  Spain, 
Sp.  79;  another,  draws  a  circle  around 
Antiochus,  Sy.  66. 

Popillius,  C,  prefect  of  the  fleet,  guards 
the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  Mi.  17. 

Popillius  Laena,  a  senator,  prays  for  the 
success  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  their 
attempt  on  Caesar's  life,  C.  II,  115;  de- 
tains Caesar  with  a  long  conversation 
at  the  entrance  of  the  senate-house, 
116;  another  of  the  same  name,  kills 
Cicero,  IV,  19  sg. 

Portia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  swallows  live 
coals,  C.  IV,  136. 

Port,  of  Tarentum,  H.  34;  of  Carthage, 
Pu.  96;  a  new  one  dug  in  a  short  time, 
121;  of  Brundusium,  C.  V,  56. 

Portico,  of  Octavia,  II.  28;  on  the  Capi- 
tol, C.  1,25;  justice  administered  by 
the  praetors  in  the  portico  before  Pom- 
pey's  theatre,  II,  115. 

Postumius,  consul,  Sa.  IV,  6;  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Tarentines,  VII,  2;  another, 
lictor  of  Bibulus,  C.  II,  12;  another,  a 
lieutenant  of  Caesar,  58. 

Pothinus,  a  eunuch,  has  charge  of  the 
treasury  of  Ptolemy,  the  brother  of 
Cleopatra,  C.  II,  84,  90. 

Praeneste,  a  town  of  Latium,  obtains 
Roman  citizenship,  C.  I,  65;  Sulla  be- 
sieges the  younger  Marius  there,  87 
sg. ;  the  place  captured  and  cruelly 
treated,  94;  occupied  by  Lucius  An- 
tonius,  V,  21. 

Praetor,  has  one-half  of  the  insignia  of  a 
consul,  Sy.  25;  city  praetor  introduces 
ambassadors  to  the  Senate,  Mi.  6; 
chooses  ambassadors  from  the  Senate, 
ib. ;  two  praetors  with  their  insignia  of 
office    captured    by    pirates,    Mi.    93; 


praetor  presides  over  the  comitia,  C.  I, 
28;  a  praetor  is  killed  in  the  senate- 
house  by  the  people,  who  threw  tiles 
down  upon  his  head,  32;  another  killed 
while  offering  sacrifice.  54;  praetor  con- 
vokes the  Senate  (in  absence  of  the 
consuls),  88;  Sulla  forbids  anybody 
from  holding  the  praetorship  before  he 
has  held  the  quaestorship,  100;  no  can- 
didates for  the  praetorship  during  the 
war  with  Spartacus,  118;  the  city 
praetor  holds  a  higher  position  than 
other  praetors,  II,  112;  city  praetor 
must  not  absent  himself  from  the 
city  during  his  term  of  office,  III, 
2;  adoption  of  a  son  must  be  ratified  in 
the  presence  of  a  praetor,  14;  a  pro- 
script  escapes  in  the  guise  of  a  praetor, 
IV,  45. 
Praetorian  guard,  of  Octavius,  C.  Ill,  66, 
67 ;  annihilated  in  a  battle  near  Mutina, 
69. 
Prayers,  uttered  in  the  public  consterna- 
tion at  Caesar's  invasion  of  Italy,  C.  II, 
35;  Camillus  utters  the  prayer  of 
Achilles,  It.  VIII,  2;  G.  V;  prayers  of 
the  barbarians  for  mercy  not  under- 
stood by  the  Romans,  Mi.  50. 
Priest,  Fabius  Dorso,  G.  VI;  priests 
close  the  temple  of  the  Capitol  on 
account  of  a  tumult,  C.  I,  15;  wear 
their  pointed  cap  only  during  sacrifices, 
65;  college  of  priests  lead  the  funeral 
procession  of  Sulla,  106;  priests  make 
public  vows  for  the  health  of  Caesar,  II, 
106;  prevent  his  burial  in  a  temple 
among  the  images  of  the  gods,  148; 
priests  exempt  from  military  service 
except  in  a  Gallic  war,  150;  the  Mega- 
byzi,  priests  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  V,  9; 
priests  of  the  Athenians  wear  the 
phaecasium,  n. 
Procas  Silvius,  K.  I,  r. 
Proconnesus,  an  island  of  the  Propontis, 

C.  V,  139. 
Proconsuls,  with  consular  power  sent  to 
Syria,  Sy.  51;  sent  throughout  Italy, 
C.  I,  38;  the  title  of  proconsul  con- 
tinues until  he  returns  to  the  city,  80. 
Prodigies,  of  an  ominous  character  hap- 
pening to  the  city,  It.  VIII,  1;  H.  56; 
C.  I,  83;  II,  36;  IV,  4;  to  Alexander 
and  to  Caesar,  II,  152;  to  Cicero,  IV, 
19;  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  134;  to 
Antony,  V,  79. 
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Prometheus,  on  Mount  Caucasus,  Mi. 
103. 

Promona,  a  town  of  the  Liburnians  in 
Illyria,  II.  12,  25  sq. 

Prophet,  Alexander  says  that  the  best 
one  is  he  who  guesses  right,  C.  II,  153. 

Propontis,  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Euxine,  Mi.  95;  C. 
V,  .38. 

Proscription,  invented  by  Sulla,  C.  I,  95 
sq. ;  IV,  1 ;  reasons  for  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs,  5;  edict  of,  8-1 1; 
number  of  the  proscribed,  5,  17  sq. ; 
boys  proscribed,  30;  heads  of  the  pro- 
scribed carried  to  the  triumvirs,  7,  n; 
and  exposed  on  the  rostra,  15. 

Proserpina,  temple  of,  Sa.  XII,  1,  2;  H. 
55;  festival  of,  at  Cyzicus,  Mi.  75;  rape 
of,   C.   IV,  105. 

Protopachium,  a  stronghold  in  Asia 
Minor,  Mi.  19. 

Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  some 
which  cost  more  than  the  tribute  de- 
rived from  them,  Pr.  7. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  surnamed  the 
Hunter,  Mi.  2;  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  Sy.  23;  Hannibal 
takes  refuge  with,  and  loses  his  life 
thereby,  11;  after  the  war  with  Per- 
seus presents  himself  as  a  suppliant 
and  calls  himself  the  freedman  of  the 
Romans,  Mi.  2;  attacks  Attalus,  the 
king  of  Pergamus,  3 ;  sends  his  son 
Nicomedes  to  Rome,  4;  intending  to 
kill  his  son,  loses  his  own  life,  6  sq. 

Prusa  (Broussa),  under  the  mountain,  a 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  Mi.  77. 

Prytanis,  a  magistrate  of  Rhodes,  C.  IV, 
66. 

Pseudo-Gracchus,  C.  I,  32  sq. 

Pseudo-Marius,  C.  Ill,  57. 

Ptolemy  Lagus  (or  Soter),  destroys  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  Sy.  50;  acquires 
Syria,  52;  loses  it  again,  53;  is  saluted 
as  king,  54;  is  a  companion  of  Seleucus 
at  Babylon,  56;  leaves  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  to  his  younger  son,  62. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  second  king  of 
Egypt,  his  wealth,  Pr.  10;  a  friend  of 
the  Romans  and  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Si.  I ;  his  daughter  Berenice  the  wife  of 
Antiochus  Deus,  Sy.  65. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  son  of  Ceraunus  and 
king  of  Egypt,  Sy.  65. 

Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt, 


Ma.  Ill,  1;  IV;  Sy.  1,  2,  4.  See  note 
to  Vol.  I,  p.  245. 

Ptolemy  VI,  Philometor,  Sy.  66,67,68; 
Ma.  XI,  4. 

Ptolemy  XI,  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  Sy. 
51;  with  large  gifts  invites  Pompey  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  in  his  king- 
dom, Mi.  114;  a  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  betrothed  to  him,  in;  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  his  own  people, 
he  is  restored  by  Gabimus,  Sy.  51. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of 
Auletes,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  Clodian  law,  commits  suicide,  C. 
II,  23. 

Ptolemy,  a  boy,  son  of  Auletes,  contends 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra  for  the  king- 
dom and  puts  Pompey  to  death,  C.  II, 
84;  overcome  by  Caesar,  90;  disap- 
pears at  the  battle  on  the  Nile,  V,  9. 

Public  enemies,  as  declared  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Sulla,  Mi.  51;  C.  I,  73;  Glaucia 
and  Saturninus,  C.  I,  33;  Marius  and 
his  associates,  60;  Caecilius  Metellus, 
81;  Caesar  and  his  army,  II,  33;  Dola- 
bella,  III,6i;  Antony,  63;  IV,  38. 

Public  grief  after  the  calamity  at  the 
Caudine  Forks,  Sa.  IV,  7;  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  C.  I,  4. 

Public  land  taken  by  war,  how  disposed 
of,  C.  I,  7;  carelessly  surveyed,  18; 
Caesar  distributes  the  Campanian  land 
to  the  fathers  of  three  children  each, 
II,  10. 

Public  processions,  Sp.  23;  Pu.  66;  pro- 
cession at  the  funeral  of  Rutilius,  C.  I, 
43  ;  at  that  of  Sulla,  105. 

Publicans,  treat  the  cities  of  Asia  with 
severity,  C.  II,  92;  V,  4;  Octavius  re- 
leases them  from  their  debts  to  the 
treasury,  V,  130. 

Publius,  the  quaestor  of  Brutus,  a  pro- 
script,  afterward  the  friend  of  Octavius, 
C.  IV,  51. 

Punic  trenches,  Pu.  32,  54;  Punic  War, 
first,  Si.  II,  2;  Pu.  3  sq.;  Sp.  3;  sec- 
ond, 4;  Pu.  6-37;  H.  4-61;  third,  Pu. 
74  sq. 

Punicus,  a  general  of  the  Lusitanians, 
Sp.  56. 

Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  C.  V,  50,  71  sq.,  74,  78, 
97,  98,  112. 

Pygmalion,  prince  of  Tyre,  kills  the  hus- 
band of  Dido,  Pu.  1. 
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Pyrenees  Mountains,  divide  Spain  from 
Gaul,  Sp.  i,  17,  28;  H.  4;  II.  4;  C.  I, 
140  sq. ;  IV,  2. 

Pyrissaei,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  II.  16. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  is  called  by  the 
Tarentines  to  their  assistance,  Sa.  VII, 
3;  puts  the  people  of  Tarentum  under 
severe  discipline,  VIII;  offers  peace 
through  Cineas  in  vain  to  the  defeated 
Romans,  X,  1,  3;  offers  a  bribe  to 
Fabricius,  4;  dismisses  his  prisoners  to 
let  them  attend  the  festival  of  Saturn, 
5 ;  makes  a  truce  and  departs  for  Sicily, 
XI ;  is  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians, 
XII,  1;  robs  the  temple  of  Proserpina, 
2;  holds  control  of  the  Adriatic,  II.  7; 
stands  next  to  Alexander  as  a  military 
commander,  in  the  opinion  of  Hanni- 
bal, Sy.  10. 

Pythian  temple,  despoiled  by  Sulla,  Mi. 
54- 

Q 

Quaestor,  of  Vetilius,  saves  the  remnant 
of  the  soldiers  after  their  general  is 
killed,  Sp.  63;  of  Pompey,  is  occupied 
thirty  days  in  making  an  inventory  of 
the  treasures  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  115; 
in  the  temple  of  Saturn  quaestors  ad- 
minister oaths  to  obey  the  laws,  C.  I, 

Quintilis,  month  of,  changed  to  July  in 

honor  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  106. 
Quintius,  Titus,  drives   back   the  Gauls 

with  great  slaughter,  G.  I,  1. 
Quintius,  a  Roman  general  against  Viria- 

thus,   Sp.    66;     another,    a    proscript, 

father-in-law  of  Asinius  Pollio,  C.  IV, 

12,  27. 
Quintus,  a   centurion,  betrays  Dolabella 

to  Cassius,  C.  IV,  62;  V,  4. 

R 

Rams,  battering,  Pu.  98;  C.  IV,  62;  pro- 
tected by  the  turtle,  Mi.  73  sq. 

Ravenna,  a  city  of  the  Boii  near  the  Adri- 
atic, C.  I,  89;  II,  32;  III,  42,  97;  V, 
33.  5°>  78.  80. 

Rebilus,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  48;  another 
of  the  same  name,  a  senator  captured 
and  released  by  Menodorus,  C.  V,  101. 

Regillum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  K.  XI. 

Remus,  brother  of  Romulus,  K.  I,  2;   Fr. 

1,3- 
Restio,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  43. 


Revenue,  of  the  Roman  empire,  Appian 
proposes  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
it,  Pr.  15;  Caesar  had  ordered  that  it  be 
conveyed  to  his  own  house,  C.  Ill, 
20. 

Rewards,  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  Sp. 
23;  Pu.  49;  Mi.  116;  to  murderers  of 
the  proscripts,  C.  I,  95;  IV,  7,  n;  to 
betrayers  of  those  in  hiding,  7,  n,  32, 
34,  73,  81 ;  rewards  for  soldiers  are 
lands,  not  garlands,  V,  128. 

Rhaeti,  an  Alpine  tribe  at  the  head  of  the 
Danube,  II.  6,  29. 

Rhascupolis,  a  Thracian  prince,  who 
guides  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  Philippi, 
C.  IV,  87,  103  sq.,  136. 

Rhascus,  brother  of  the  preceding,  ib. 

Rhea  Silvia,  the  daughter  of  Numitor, 
K.  I,  2;   Fr.  I,  2. 

Rheginus,  a  proscript,  flees  in  the  garb  of 
a  coal  dealer,  C.  IV,  20. 

Rhegium  (Reggio),  a  town  of  the  Bruttii 
near  the  straits  of  Sicily,  H.  44;  C.  II, 
95;  IV,  25,39,  85;  V,  81,84;  promised 
by  the  triumvirs  as  booty  to  the  soldiers, 
IV,  3,  86;  inhabitants  of,  killed  their 
Roman  garrison,  Sa.  IX,  1  sq. ;  Fabri- 
cius delivers  the  town  to  the  remaining 
citizens,  3;  column  of  Rhegium,  C.  V, 
85,  103,  112. 

Rhesus,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  Mi.  1. 

Rhetogenes,  a  Numantine,  Sp.  94. 

Rhine,  river,  Pr.  4;  G.  I,  5;  C.  Ill,  97. 

Rhodians,  of  Doric  descent,  C.  IV,  67, 
79;  bravely  repel  Demetrius,  66;  com- 
plain to  the  Romans  against  Philip,  Ma. 
IV,  VII,  VIII ;  aid  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  Sy.  22,  25;  receive  Lycia 
and  Caria  from  the  Romans,  44;  these 
provinces  taken  back  because  the 
Rhodians  showed  a  preference  for  King 
Perseus  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
ib. ;  the  Romans  incensed  against 
them,  Ma.  XI,  3;  C.  IV,  66;  they  de- 
feat Mithridates  in  a  naval  battle,  Mi. 
24-26;  again  inscribed  as  allies  of  the 
Roman  people  by  Sulla,  61 ;  they  con- 
template surrendering  Norbanus  to 
Sulla,  C.  I,  91;  send  ships  to  Pompey, 
II,  71,  83;  and  to  Dolabella,  IV,  60; 
but  refuse  them  to  Cassius,  61 ;  Cassius 
makes  war  against  them,  65  sq. ;  over- 
comes and  fines  them,  73;  Lucius  Va- 
rus left  in  charge  of  them,  74;  their 
revolution  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
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V,  2 ;  Antony  gives  them  certain  islands, 
7;  takes  them  away  again,  ib. 

Rhodoguna,  a  sister  of  Phraates,  wife  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  Sy.  67. 

Rhodope,  a  mountain  in  Thrace,  Mi. 
69. 

Rhceteum,  a  town  of  the  Troad,  Sy. 
23. 

Rhone,  a  river  of  Gaul,  G.  XV;  C.  I, 
109;  V,  66. 

Rhyndacus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  Mi.  75. 

Ring,  of  the  consul  Marcellus,  H.  51; 
tribunes  and  common  soldiers  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  gold  and 
iron  rings,  Pu.  104;  that  of  Seleucus 
marked  by  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  Sy. 
56:  Plancus  uses  the  signet  ring  of 
Antony,  C.  V,  144. 

Road,  difficult,  followed  by  the  Scipios 
through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  Ma. 
IX,  5;  Sy.  23;  followed  by  Manlius, 
43;  by  Cassius  and  his  army  through 
Thrace,  C.  IV,  103  sq.  ;  by  the  army  of 
Octavius  through  Sicily,  V,  113  sq. 

Robbers,  in  Lusitania,  Sp.  71-77;  capture 
Decimus  Brutus,  C.  Ill,  98;  infest 
Rome,  V,  132;  are  suppressed  by  Octa- 
vius, ib. ;  Varus,  a  proscript,  is  taken 
for  a  robber,  IV,  28;  robber  seizes  a 
proscribed  boy,  30. 

Romans,  never  cast  down  by  disaster,  Pr. 
n;  greedy  of  gold,  Sa.  XI,  1 ;  Mi.  56; 
profess  superiority  to  all  in  religion  and 
good  faith,  Pu.  79;  they  deliver  twenty 
of  their  leaders  naked  to  the  Samnites, 
Sp.  83;  lose  100,000  men  in  two  years 
in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  H.  25;  not 
in  the  habit  of  destroying  an  enemy 
whom  they  conquered,  Ma.  IX,  2;  not 
experienced  in  naval  affairs,  Sy.  22;  too 
credulous  in  respect  of  prodigies,  C.  I, 
83;  their  perfidy  toward  the  Spaniards, 
Sp.  61;  toward  the  Carthaginians,  Pu. 
67  sq.,  72;  their  zeal  in  defending  the 
honor  of  the  Roman  name,  Mi.  22; 
slaughter  of  Romans  in  the  cities  of 
Asia,  22  sq.,  62. 

Rome,  captured  by  the  Gauls,  G.  I,  1 ; 
C.  IV,  95;  a  "  city  of  kings,"  Sa.  X,  3; 
lustration  of,  C.  I,  26;  part  of,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  IV,  25;  afflicted  by  fam- 
ine, V,  18,  80;  infested  by  robbers  and 
delivered  from  them,  132. 

Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  K.  I,  2; 
II;  Fr.  I,  3,  4;  his  war  with  Tatius,  K. 


IV;  said  to  have  been  killed  for  turning 
the  royal  power  into  a  tyranny,  C.  II, 
114. 

Romulus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  killed  by 
lightning,  K.  I,  2. 

Roscius,  prefect  of  the  camp  of  Cornifi- 
cius,  C.  IV,  56. 

Rostra  (the  platform  for  speakers  in  the 
Forum,  adorned  with  the  beaks  of 
ships),  the  people  driven  from,  while 
voting  on  the  Apuleian  law,  C.  I,  30; 
heads  of  murdered  men  exposed  on, 
71,  94;  II,  15;  equestrian  statue  of 
Sulla  erected  in  front  of,  I,  97;  orations 
and  funeral  discourses  pronounced  on, 
106;  the  body  of  Sulla  placed  on,  ib. ; 
also  that  of  Clodius,  II,  21 ;  Cato  driven 
from,  n  ;  Caesar  seated  on,  beholds  the 
Lupercalia,  109;  the  base  of  Octavius's 
statue  surrounded  with  beaks  of  ships 
{rostra),  V,  103. 

Rubicon,  the  river  separating  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  Italy,  C.  II,  35;    III,  61. 

Rubrius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  C.  I,  14. 

Rubrius  Ruga,  conspires  against  Caesar, 
C.  II,  113. 

Rufus,  proscribed  on  account  of  his  beau- 
tiful house  in  the  city,  C.  IV,  29. 

Rutuli,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Latium, 
K.  I,  1. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  consul  in  the  Social  War, 
C.  I,  40  sq. ;  dies  of  a  wound,  43. 

Rutilius  Rufus,  a  military  tribune,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Numantine  war,  Sp. 
88. 

Rutilius,  a  legate  of  Sulla,  sent  to  hold  a 
colloquy  with  Fimbria,  Mi.  60. 


Sabines,  a  people  of  Italy  on  the  Tiber, 
K.  Ill;  peace  made  with  the  Romans 
through  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
IV;  Sabines  incited  against  the  Ro- 
mans by  Tarquinius,  XI. 

Sabinus,  a  lieutenant  of  Calvisius,  C.  V, 
81 ;  purges  Italy  of  robbers,  132. 

Saburra,  a  general  of  Juba,  C.  II,  45;  is 
killed  by  Sittius,  IV,  54. 

Sacrifice,  offered  by  Scipio  to  Jupiter  and 
Neptune,  Pu.  13;  to  Fear  and  Courage, 
21;  while  offering  sacrifice  Marius 
orders  that  Q.  Ancharius  be  killed,  C.  I, 
73;  the  days  of  Caesar's  victories  to  be 
celebrated  by  solemn  sacrifice,  II,  106; 
Sextus     Pompeius    offers    sacrifice    to 
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Neptune  and  the  sea,  V,  ioo;  solemn 
sacrifices  of  the  kings  of  Persia  and  of 
Pontus,  Mi.  66,  70. 

Sacrilege,  committed  by  the  Autarienses 
against  Apollo,  II.  4. 

Sacriportus,  a  place  in  Italy  near  Prae- 
neste,  C.  I,  87. 

Sacrosanct  (inviolable),  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  C.  II,  31,  10S;  IV,  17;  the 
person  of  Caesar,  II,  106. 

Sagontia,  a  town  of  Spain,  C.  I,  no. 

Sagum,  a  garment,  Sp.  42. 

Saguntum,  a  maritime  city  of  Spain,  a 
colony  of  Zacynthus,  embraces  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  Sp.  7;  H.  2; 
Pu.  6;  is  captured  and  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  10-12. 

Sailor,  places  the  diadem  of  Alexander  on 
his  own  head,  Sy.  56. 

Salapia,  a  city  of  Apulia  in  Italy,  is  be- 
trayed to  the  Romans  by  Blatius,  H. 
45-47;  the  Salapians  answer  Hannibal's 
stratagem  by  a  stratagem  of  their  own, 
51 ;  Cosconius  captures  and  burns  Sala- 
pia in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  52. 

Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  II.  17. 

Salassus,  a  proscript.  betrayed  by  his 
wife,  C.  IV,  24. 

Salernum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Italy,  C. 
I,  42. 

Salinator,  C.  Livius,  consul,  H.  42. 

Sallustius  Crispus,  sent  by  Caesar  to 
quiet  a  mutiny  of  troops  and  nar- 
rowly escapes  with  his  life,  C.  II,  92; 
made  prefect  of  Mauritania,  100. 

Salona,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  II. 
11. 

Salvidienus,  a  lieutenant  of  Octavius  sent 
against  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  C. 
IV,  85;  sent  to  Spain,  V,  20;  while 
en  route  is  recalled  to  take  part  in  the 
war  with  Lucius  Antonius,  24,  27,  31 
sq.,  35;  is  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
betray  Octavius,  and  is  put  to  death  by 
him,  66. 

Salvius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  at  first 
favors  Antony,  C.  Ill,  50  sq. ;  after- 
ward espouses  the  side  of  Cicero,  is 
proscribed  and  slain  at  a  banquet,  IV, 

'7- 

Salyi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
not   far  from   Marseilles,   G.    XII. 

Samaritans,  in  Palestine,  Herod  ap- 
pointed king  of,  by  Antony,  C.  V,  75. 


Sambuca,  a  machine  of  war.  Mi.  26,  73. 

Samnites,  descendants  of  the  Sabines,  Sa. 
IV,  5;  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
Romans  for  eighty  years,  Pr.  14;  Pu. 
58;  overcome  by  the  consuls  Cornelius 
and  Corvinus,  Sa.  I,  1 ;  defeated  again, 
they  offer  satisfaction  to  the  Romans, 
which  is  not  accepted,  IV,  1 ;  they 
humble  the  pride  of  the  Romans  at  the 
Caudine  forks,  2-7;  twenty  Roman 
generals  are  surrendered  to  them,  Sp. 
83;  Mithridates  makes  a  league  with 
the  Samnites,  Mi.  112;  they  take  up 
arms  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  39;  are 
conquered  by  Sulla.  51;  again  by  Cos- 
conius, 52;  they  gain  the  right  of 
citizenship  later  than  the  other  Ital- 
ians, 53;  they  espouse  the  side  of 
Marius,  68;  Sulla  slaughters  the  Sam- 
nites captured  by  him,  87;  the  Samnite 
leader   Statius   proscribed,    IV,   25. 

Samnium,  a  part  of  Italy,  adjoining 
Latium,   C.   I,   90,    119. 

Samos,  an  island  near  Ionia,  Sy.  24;   C. 

IV,  42,  134;  captured  by  Philip,  Ma. 
IV;  captured  by  pirates,  Mi.  63. 

Samothrace,  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  sea, 
Ma.  XVIII,  1;  Pu.  71;  its  temple 
plundered  by  pirates,  Mi.  63. 

Sandrocottus,  king  of  a  people  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the    river  Indus,  Sy. 

55- 

Sangarius,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  Mi.  19. 

Sapaeans,  a  Thracian  tribe,  their  moun- 
tain pass,  C.  IV,  87,  102  sq. 

Sardinia,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
H.  54;  Mi.  95;  C.  I,  107;  II,  40,  54; 

V,  78;  taken  from  the  Carthaginians, 
Sp.  4;  Pu.  2,  5;  war  in  it,  H.  8;  very 
fruitful  in  corn,  C.  II,  40;  Caesar  ap- 
points Q.  Valerius  its  governor,  41,  48; 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Octavius,  IV,  2 ; 
V.  24;  taken  by  Sextus  Pompeius  and 
again  by  Octavius,  56,  66,  72,  80. 

Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  Lydia,  Sy.  29, 

36. 
Sarmatians,   at   the   mouth   of  the   river 

Tanais    (Don),    Mi.     15,    120;    Sauro- 

matae,   Bosilidae,  and  Jazyges,   at   the 

mouth     of     the      river      Borysthenes 

(Dnieper),  69. 
Sarpedon,  building  sacred  to,  in  Xanthus, 

C.  IV,  78  sq. 
Sarpedonium,   a   promontory   of  Cilicia, 

Sy.  39- 
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Sarus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  Sy.  4. 

Satraps,  of  Alexander,  assume  the  title  of 

king  after  his   death,   Sy.   52,    54;  the 

kingdom   of    Alexander    divided    into 

many  satrapies,  Pr.   10;   Sy.  52;   Mith- 

ridates   appoints   Eumachus   satrap   of 

Galatia,  Mi.  46. 
Saturn,   temple   of,   where   the  quaestors 

administered  oaths,  C.  I,  31. 
Saturnia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  C.  I,  89. 
Saturnalia,  Sa.  X,  5. 
Saturninus,   seeks    to    conciliate   Sextus 

Pompeius   to   Antony,  C.  V,  52;  goes 

over  to  Antony,  139. 
Satyrs,  in  a  triumph,  Pu.  66. 
Save,    a   river  of  Pannonia  flowing  into 

the  Danube,  II.  22. 
Scasva,one  of  Caesar's  centurions  at  Dyr- 

rachium,  C.  II,  60. 
Scaevola,  Mucius,  pontifex  maximus,  C. 

1,88. 
Scamander,  plain  of,  part  of  the  Troad, 

C.  V,  138. 
Scapula,  proceeds  to  Spain  with  the  son 

of  Pompey,  C.  II,  87;  burns  himself  to 

death,  105. 
Scarpheia,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemi- 

dii,  Sy.  19. 
Scaurus,  quaestor  of  Pompey,  prefect  of 

Syria,  Sy.  51;  C.  V,  10:  convicted  of 

bribery  and  banished,  II,  24;     passes 

over  from  Sextus  Pompeius  to  Antony, 

V,  142. 
Sceptre,  of  Mithridates,  borne   in   Pom- 

pey's  triumph,  Mi.  116. 
Sciathus,  an   island   near  Thessaly,  the 

storehouse  of  robbers,  Mi.  29;    given 

to    the    Athenians    by  Antony,  C.  V, 

7- 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  consul,  sent  to 
Spain  against  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
turns from  his  journey  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  Etruria,  Sp.  14;  H.  5  sq. ;  is 
wounded  and  put  to  flight  by  Hannibal 
on  the  Po,  7;  goes  to  Spain  as  pro- 
consul, 8;  Sp.  16;  is  surrounded  by 
Hasdrubal  and  killed,  16;  Pu.  6;  the 
father  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
Sp.  18. 

Scipio,  Gnaeus  Cornelius,  brother  and 
lieutenant  of  the  preceding,  goes  with 
the  army  to  Spain,  Sp.  14  sq.;  is 
burned  to  death  in  a  tower  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 16;  Pu.  6;  the  father  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  H.  56. 


Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  (the  elder  Africanus), 
son  of  Publius,  sent  to  Spain  as  com- 
mander while  yet  a  youth,  Sp.  18; 
Pu.  6;  gives  out  that  he  is  divinely  in- 
spired, Sp.  19,  26;  Pu.  6;  believes  so 
himself,  Sp.  23;  besieges  and  captures 
New  Carthage,  20-23;  overcomes  Has- 
drubal, 24;  also  Masinissa,  at  Carmo, 
25-27;  exposes  himself  to  great  peril 
there,  ib. ;  crosses  over  to  Africa  to 
meet  Syphax,  and  sups  with  Hasdru- 
bal, 28  sq. ;  destroys  Ilurgis  and  cap- 
tures Castace,  32;  while  he  is  sick  a 
mutiny  breaks  out  in  his  army,  34-36; 
grants  peace  to  Indibilis  and  comes  to 
terms  with  Masinissa,  37;  establishes 
the  colony  of  Italica,  returns  to  Rome 
and  enjoys  a  triumph,  38;  as  consul  is 
sent  into  Africa,  H.  55;  Pu.  6;  in 
Sicily  he  arms  and  equips  three  hun- 
dred young  men  as  his  body-guard,  8; 
appoints  Pleminius  prefect  of  Locri,  H. 
55;  proceeds  from  Sicily  to  Africa  and 
pitches  his  camp  before  Utica,  Pu.  13; 
captures  Hanno  by  the  help  of  Masi- 
nissa, 14;  also  the  town  of  Locha,  15; 
besieges  Utica,  16;  offers  sacrifice  to 
Courage  and  Fear,  then  makes  a  night 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Hasdrubal  and 
scatters  his  forces  with  great  slaughter, 
19-21,  23;  advances  to  Carthage,  re- 
pels a  naval  attack  on  his  camp  by 
Hamilcar,  24  sq. ;  winters  before  Utica, 
25;  has  a  colloquy  with  Syphax  whom 
he  has  taken  prisoner,  27  sq. ;  punishes 
a  conspiracy  detected  in  his  camp,  29 
sq.;  an  armistice,  31;  grants  peace  to 
the  Carthaginians,  32 ;  the  peace  broken 
by  the  Carthaginians,  34;  magnanimity 
of  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginian  ambassa- 
dors, 35;  confronts  Hannibal  at  Zama, 
36 ;  grants  an  armistice  to  Hannibal,  37 ; 
the  armistice  broken,  magnanimity  of 
Scipio  toward  Hannibal's  spies, an  angry 
colloquy  with  Hannibal,  39  ;  Scipio 
overcomes  Hannibal  in  battle,  40-48; 
embassies  concerning  peace,  49  sq. ; 
conditions  of  peace,  54;  the  Roman 
Senate  deliberates  on  them,  56-64;  the 
opinion  of  Scipio  prevails  and  peace  is 
given  to  the  rival  city,  65;  Scipio's 
splendid  triumph,  66;  goes  as  ambas- 
sador to  Antiochus,  Sy.  9;  has  a  con- 
versation with  Hannibal  at  Ephesus, 
10;  as  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Lucius 
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wages  war  against  Antiochus,  21,  23, 
29  sq.;  fixes  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  Antiochus,  38;  is  placed  under 
accusation  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
but  refuses  to  take  notice  of  it,  40  sq. ; 
his  brother  Lucius,  Sp.  29;  his  son 
captured  by  Antiochus  and  returned  to 
him  without  ransom,  29;  his  daughter 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  C.  1, 

17- 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, accompanies  his  brother  in 
Spain,  Sp.  29;  as  consul  is  sent  against 
Antiochus,  Sy.  21 ;  being  himself  inex- 
perienced in  military  affairs,  his  brother 
goes  with  him  as  lieutenant,  ib.  sq. ; 
commands  the  centre  in  the  battle 
against  Antiochus,  31;  see  also  II.  5. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  jEmilianus  (the 
younger  Africanus),  Pu.  2;  the  son  of 
yEmilius  Paulus,  101;  Ma.  XIX;  Sy. 
29;  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
Scipios,  ib.;  the  lieutenant  of  Lucullus 
in  Spain,  Sp.  49;  vanquishes  a  Celti- 
berian  in  single  combat,  53;  sent  by 
Lucullus  to  Masinissa,  Pu.  71;  media- 
tor of  peace  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians,  72;  as  military  tribune 
in  Africa  he  rescues  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  98,  103;  also  the  camp,  99, 
101 ;  Phameas  does  not  dare  to  attack 
him,  100;  the  other  tribunes  envious  of 
him,  ib. ;  gives  advice  to  Manilius  in 
vain,  102;  his  rising  fame,  105;  he 
divides  Masinissa's  estate  among  his 
sons,  106;  is  sent  to  Rome  with  Pha- 
meas, 109;  while  seeking  an  election 
as  sedile,  is  elected  consul  before 
lawful  age,  112;  C.  IV,  92;  arrives 
at  Utica  and  frees  Mancinus  from  a 
position  of  great  peril,  Pu.  114;  restores 
discipline  in  the  army,  114-117;  cap- 
tures Megara,  a  suburb  of  Carthage, 
and  forces  the  Carthaginians  inside  of 
Byrsa,  117  sq. ;  gets  possession  of  the 
isthmus  and  cuts  off  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies, 121;  a  naval  battle,  112  sq. ;  des- 
perate fight  for  possession  of  a  quay, 
124;  Scipio  captures  the  neighboring 
towns,  126;  besieges  and  captures  Byrsa 
and  the  roadstead  of  Carthage,  127- 
133;  weeps  over  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  132;  pronounces  a  curse  on 
its  site,  135;  C.  I,  24;  his  triumph,  Pu. 
135;    consul    a   second   time,   Sp.    84; 


marches  against  the  Numantines,  ib. ; 
restores  military  discipline,  85  sq. ; 
makes  preparations  for  investing  Nu- 
mantia,  87  sq. ;  draws  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  around  the  city,  90  sq.; 
captures  it,  96;  receives  the  title  of 
Numantinus,  98;  becomes  the  patron 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  disputes  with 
the  Romans,  and  loses  popularity  at 
home  in  consequence,  C.  I,  19;  is 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  20;  his  brother 
Maximus  jEmilianus,  Sp.  90;  his  wife 
Sempronia,  C.  I,  20. 

Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  Gnaeus  Scipio,  who 
fell  in  Spain,  considered  the  best  man 
in  Rome,  H.  56;  another,  of  the  same 
name,  thinks  Carthage  should  be 
spared  in  order  to  keep  the  Romans 
in  good  discipline,  Pu.  69;  as  consul, 
demolishes  a  theatre,  in  order  that  the 
Romans  should  not  be  accustomed 
to  Greek  luxury,  C.  I,  28;  another, 
quasstor  of  the  younger  Africanus,  is 
sent  to  receive  the  arms  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Pu.  80;  as  pontifex  maximus 
makes  an  assault  on  the  crowd  of  Grac- 
chans  at  the  Capitol,  C.  I,  16. 

Scipio,  L.  (Asiaticus),  escapes  from  iEser- 
nia  during  the  Social  War,  in  the  guise 
of  a  slave,  C.  I,  41:  as  consul  com- 
mands an  army  against  Sulla,  82;  has 
a  colloquy  with  Sulla,  and  is  deserted 
by  his  army,  85;  is  dismissed  with  his 
son  Lucius,  without  harm,  by  Sulla,  86. 

Scipio,  L.,  father-in-law  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  accused  of  bribery,  is  saved  by 
Pompey,  C.  II,  24;  colleague  of  Pom- 
pey in  the  consulship,  25;  leads  an 
army  to  Pompey  from  Syria,  60;  com- 
mands the  centre  of  Pompey's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  76;  proceeds 
with  Cato  to  Africa,  87 ;  obtains  aid  from 
Juba,  95  sq. ;  vanquished  by  Caesar  and 
takes  flight,  97;  throws  himself  into 
the  sea,  100;  his  image  borne  in  Caesar's 
triumph,  101. 

Scodra,  a  town  of  Illyria,  C.  V,  65. 

Scorba,  a  mountain  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Mi.  19. 

Scordisci,  a  people  of  lower  Pannonia, 
II.  2,  3. 

Scordiscus,  a  descendant  of  Polyphemus, 

11.2. 

Scotius,  a  mountain  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
Mi.  210. 
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Scribe,  reads  the  law  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple are  to  vote,  C.  I,  it,  12. 

Scribonia,  the  sister  of  Libo,  her  hand  in 
marriage  asked  by  Octavius,  C.  V,  53. 

Scyllaeum,  a  projecting  rock  in  the  straits 
of  Sicily,  C.  IV,  85;  V,  85. 

Scythia,  Sy.  57;  Mi.  102,  108,  112,  119; 
in  accordance  with  Scythian  custom  the 
Achaean  Scythians  put  to  death  the 
Greeks  whom  they  captured,  102. 

Scythians,  a  people  of  northern  Europe 
and  Asia,  Mi.  13,  78,  101;  allies  of 
Mithridates,  15,  41,  69,  119;  their  med- 
ical men,  the  Agari,  88;  Scythians  in 
Pompey's  triumph,  116;  their  female 
rulers,  117. 

Sea,  command  of,  given  to  Pompey,  Mi. 
95 ;  Octavius  offers  a  libation  for  a  tran- 
quil sea,  C.  V,  98;  Sextus  Pompeius 
styles  himself  the  son  of  the  Sea  and  of 
Neptune,  100;  boundaries  of  Rome  on 
the  sea,  Pr.  1-3. 

Seats,  of  the  knights  in  the  theatre,  C.  V, 

*5- 

Sedetania,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
Spain,  Sp.  77. 

Sedition,  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the  city, 
C.  I,  9,  17;  of  Gaius  Gracchus,  21,  26; 
Pu.  136;  of  Apuleius  Saturninus,  32 
sq. ;  on  account  of  debts,  Sa.  I,  2;  C.  I, 
54;  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  II,  92; 
in  the  army  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  Sp.  34- 
36;  in  that  of  Caesar,  C.  II,  47,  92  sq. ; 
in  that  of  Octavius,  128  sq. 

Segeda,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
Spain,  Sp.  44  sq. 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Pannonia  near  the 
Save,  II.  10,  17,  22,  24. 

Seguntia,  a  town  of  Spain,  C.  I,  no. 

Selene,  wife  of  Antiochus  Pius,  king  of 
Syria,  Sy.  69;  her  son  Antiochus  Asi- 
aticus,  70. 

Seleucia,  on  the  sea,  a  city  of  Syria,  Sy. 
4,  58;  where  thunder  is  worshipped  as 
a  god,  58;  Seleucus  buried  there,  63; 
on  the  Tigris,  founded  at  a  propitious 
time,  58;  a  stronghold  of  Mesopotamia, 
Mi.  114;  nine  Seleucias  built  by  Seleu- 
cus, Sy.  57. 

Seleucidae,  Sy.  65  sq. ;  the  Parthians  re- 
volt from  them,  48,  65;  family  of, 
reigns  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  70. 

Seleucis,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  Sy.  55;  of 
Palestine,  Mi.  117. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  Sy.  1;  C.  V,  10;  satrap 


of  Babylon,  he  is  expelled  by  Antigonus 
and  flees  to  Ptolemy,  Sy.  53;  regains 
Babylon,  54;  assumes  the  name  of 
king,  and  on  the  death  of  Antigonus 
acquires  many  other  provinces,  55; 
omens  formerly  appearing  to  him,  56; 
his  surname  Nicator,  his  strength,  his 
wives,  57;  cities  built  by  him,  57  sq.; 
gives  his  wife,  Stratonice,  in  marriage 
to  his  son,  Antiochus  Soter,  59-61 ;  is 
killed  by  Ceraunus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
62  sq. 

Seleucus,  the  second,  Callinicus,  father  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  Sy.  1,  66. 

Seleucus,  the  third,  brother  of  Callinicus, 
Sy.  66. 

Seleucus,  the  fourth,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  Sy.  3;  besieges  Pergamus,  26; 
commands  the  left  wing  of  his  father's 
army  in  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  33; 
flees  to  Apamea,  36;  succeeds  his  father 
and  is  killed  by  a  plot  of  Heliodorus,  45. 

Seleucus,  the  fifth,  son  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  and  Cleopatra,  is  killed  by  his 
mother,  Sy.  68  sq. 

Seleucus,  the  sixth,  the  son  of  Grypus,  is 
burned  to  death  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Mopsuestia,  Sy.  69. 

Sempronius,  Gnaeus,  one  of  Hannibal's 
prisoners,  allowed  to  go  to  Rome  to 
treat  for  the  ransom  of  all,  H.  28. 

Sempronius  (or  Septimius),  a  Roman 
soldier  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  the 
boy  king  of  Egypt,  C.  II,  84;  kills 
Pompey  the  Great,  85. 

Sempronius  Longus,  T.,  consul,  comes 
from  Sicily  with  an  army  to  oppose 
Hannibal,  H.  6;  is  defeated  with  Scipio 
at  the  river  Trebia,  7. 

Sempronius,  P.,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Roman  forces  from  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
breaks  through  the  enemy,  H.  26. 

Sempronius  Tuditanus,  consul,  sits  in 
judgment  on  cases  arising  under  the 
agrarian  law  of  Gracchus,  C.  I,  19; 
finding  the  labor  irksome,  he  marches 
against  the  Illyrians  as  a  pretext  for 
avoiding  it,  ib. ;  II.  10. 

Sena  (Siena),  a  town  of  the  Senones  in 
Umbria,  H.  25;  C.  I,  88. 

Senate  meets  in  the  temple  of  Fides,  C. 

I,  16;  swears  to  support  the  Apuleian 
law,  31;  cannot  be  convoked  by  one 
consul  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 

II,  n;   tribune    of   the    plebs    has    the 
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right  to  dismiss   the   Senate,    29;    the 
Senate    presents     itself   before    Caesar 
with   the  decrees    enacted   concerning 
him,  107;  when  games  are  in  progress, 
the  Senate  holds  its  meetings  in  some 
building   near   the   theatre,    115;    after 
the  assassination  of  Caesar  the  Senate 
meets  in  the  temple  of  Tellus,  126;  a 
Roman  Senate  of  three  hundred   men 
collects  together  at  Utica,  95;  the  Sen- 
ate of  Sertorius,  Mi.  68;   the  Senate  of 
Belgida  burned  to  death  in  the  senate- 
house,  Sp.    100;    Carthaginian   Senate 
reproves  the  rashness  of  the  people,  Pu. 
35;  the  Senate  of  Nuceria  suffocated  in 
a  bath-house,   Pu.  63;   that  of  Acerrae 
thrown  into  wells,  ib. ;  that  of  the  Vac- 
censes  put  to  death  by  Metellus,  Nu. 
III. 
Senate-house,  burned  with  the  corpse  of 
Clodius,  C.  II,  21;  senate-house  (Pom- 
pey's  theatre),  in  which  Caesar  is  assas- 
sinated, burned  by  the  people,  147. 
Senatorial  order,  deprived  of  the  judicial 
function,  C.   I,  22;    heads  of  senators 
suspended  from  the  rostra,  71;  senators 
of  the  Marian  faction  put  to  death  by 
Sulla,   94;  interreges,   98;    three   hun- 
dred  knights   chosen    for   the   Senate, 
100;  senators  carry  the  body  of  Sulla 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,    106;     senators    assemble    in   the 
house  of  Bibulus,    II,  n;  go  to  meet 
Caesar   in   Gaul,    17;    twenty    senators 
appointed  as  lieutenants  to  Pompey  in 
the  war  against  the  pirates,  18;   Mi.  94; 
senators  pass  the  night  in  the  senate- 
house  when   Pompey  departs   to   take 
command  of  the  army  against  Caesar, 
C.  II,  37;  the  greater  part  follow  Pom- 
pey  the   next   day,   ib. ;    Pompey   ad- 
dresses them,  50;  three  hundred  sena- 
tors    proscribed,      IV,     5;      Octavius 
promises  to  his   military   tribunes  and 
centurions  the  senatorial  office  in  their 
own  towns,  V,  128;  senators  go  out  to 
meet  Octavius,  wearing  crowns  on  their 
heads,  130. 
Sentia,  a  town  of  Italy,  C.  V,  30. 
Septimius,  a  proscript,  betrayed  by  his 

wife,  C.  IV,  23. 
Serapio,  prefect  of  Cyprus  for  Cleopatra, 

C.  IV,  61. 
Sergius,  a  proscript,  hides  in  the  house  of 
Antony,  C.  IV,  45. 


Serpent,  brazen,  on  the  altar  of  Philoc- 
tetes,  Mi.  77;  medicine  prepared  from 
the  virus  of  serpents,  88. 

Serranus,  prefect  of  the  fleet,  Pu.  114. 

Serrium,  a  promontory  of  Thrace  on  the 
iEgean  sea,  C.  IV,  101  sg. 

Sertorius,  associated  with  Cinna  and 
Carbo,  C.  I,  65,  67,  85;  departs  to  the 
province  of  Spain,  86;  receives  rein- 
forcements tinder  the  lead  of  Perpenna, 
107;  the  Sertorian  war,  T08-114;  sends 
legates  to  Mithridates,  Mi.  68;  is  killed 
by  Perpenna,  C.  I,  113;  his  white  fawn, 
I,  no;  his  character,  112. 

Servile  war  in  Sicily,  Sp.  99;  C.  I,  9. 

Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato  and  mother  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  C.  IV,  135;  beloved 
by  Caesar,  II,  112. 

Servilius,  Gn.,  consul  against  Hannibal, 
H.  8;  sent  by  the  dictator  Fabius  to 
Rome,  12;  returns  to  the  army,  16; 
approves  of  Fabius's  policy  of  delay, 
18;  loses  his  life  at  Cannae,  19,  22-24. 

Servilius,  Q.,  proconsul  in  the  Social 
War,  is  killed  by  the  people  of  Asculum, 
C.  I,  38. 

Servilius  Csepio,  Q.,  brother  of  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  Sp.  70;  succeeds 
his  brother  in  the  command  against 
Viriathus,  ib. ;  procures  the  murder  of 
Viriathus  by  the  treachery  of  friends, 
74;  vanquishes  Tantalus,  the  successor 
of  Viriathus,  75;  another  of  the  same 
name,  lieutenant  of  Rutilius  in  the 
Social  War,  C.  I,  40. 

Servilius  Casca,  Q.,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113, 115,  117. 

Servilius  Casca,  P.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, C.  II,  113. 

Servilius  Isauricus,  consul,  C.  I,  103; 
accomplishes  nothing  of  importance 
against  the  pirates,  Mi.  93;  another  of 
the  same  name,  consul  with  Caesar,  C. 
11,48. 

Servilius  Tullus,  a  general  of  horse  for 
Octavius,  routed  by  Antony  near  Brun- 
dusium,  C.  V,  58. 

Servius  Tullius,  king  of  the  Romans,  K. 
II;    institutes  the   comitia   tributa,   C. 

I.  59- 

Sestus,  a  European  town  on  the  Helle- 
spont, Sy.  21,  23;  C.  IV,  82,  87. 

Setium    (or   Setia),  a   town   of   Italy   in 
Latium,  C.  I,  87. 
1  Setovia,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  II.  27. 
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Sextilius,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  be- 
sieges Tigranocerta,  Mi.  84. 

Sextius  (or  Sextilius),  warns  Marius 
away  from  Africa,  C.  I,  62;  another 
Sextius  condemned  for  bribery,  C.  II, 

24- 

Sextius,  T.,  commands  three  legions  in 
Africa  for  Caesar,  C.  Ill,  85;  IV,  53; 
draws  Arabio  and  the  forces  of  Sittius 
over  to  his  side,  54;  kills  Ventidius, 
Lselius,  and  Cornificius,  and  brings  all 
Africa  under  the  control  of  the  trium- 
virs, 55  sg. ;  as  lieutenant  of  Antony 
yields  Africa  to  Octavius  and  delivers 
his  army  to  Fango,  V,  12;  on  the  out- 
break of  a  new  war  he  attacks  and 
overcomes  Fango  and  regains  the  two 
provinces  of  Africa,  26;  Lepidus  de- 
prives him  of  the  command  of  the 
legions,    75. 

Sextius  Naso,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113. 

Ship,  sticking  in  the  mud  of  the  Tiber. 
H.  56;  ships  carrying  fire,  Sy.  24,  27; 
Romans  burn  Syrian  ships,  Sy.  46; 
Cato  sends  his  own  ships  back  from 
Spain,  Sp.  40;  different  kinds  and 
names  of  ships:  acatium,  C.  V,  112; 
open  ship  (without  deck),  Pu.  75;  cer- 
curus,  ib.;  celes  celetium,  a  fast-sailing 
ship,  13;  Mi.  33;  C.  II,  56;  dicro- 
tum,  a  galley  with  two  banks  of  oars, 
Mi.  17,  92;  hemiolia,  with  one  and 
one-half  banks,  Pu.  75;  Mi.  29,  92; 
hexeris,  with  six  banks,  Ma.  IX,  3; 
C.  V,  71,  73;  lembus  (a  pinnace),  Pu. 
13;  liburnica,  II.  3;  C.  11,39;  myoparo 
(a  light  piratical  craft),  Mi.  g2;  one- 
raria  (ships  of  burden),  Pu.  13;  C.  II, 
56;  penteris.quinqueremis  (five  banks), 
Pu.  75;  Mi.  25;  phaselus  triremis  (a 
light  vessel  shaped  like  a  kidney  bean), 
C.  V,  95;  pra:toria  (the  flag  ship),  C. 
V,  80,  86;  remuclus  (a  tow  boat),  Mi. 
78;  rostratae  (beaked  ships)  Mi.  117; 
tectae,  cataphractae,  decked  ships,  Sa. 
VII,  1;   Ma.  IX,  3;  Mi.  17. 

Shipwreck,  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  76,  78;  of 
the  Martian  legion,  C.  IV,  115  sg.;  of 
Cleopatra,  82;  of  Octavius,  C.  V,  80, 
85,  88  sg.,  98  sg. 

Sibylline  books,  bought  by  Tarquinius, 
K.  VIII;  consulted  by  the  decemvirs 
during  the  Hannibalic  war,  H.  56; 
their  prediction  concerning  Philip,  Ma. 


II;  they  forbid  a  war  against  Egypt, 
Sy.  51;  C.  II,  24;  prediction  concern- 
ing the  Parthians,  no. 

Sicambri,  a  Gallic  tribe,  G.  I,  4. 

Sicily,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
claimed  by  Pyrrhus,  Sa.  XI,  1;  he  is 
driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians,  2; 
XII,  1;  Marcellus  hated  by  the  Sicili- 
ans, Si.  IV;  the  island  taken  from  the 
Carthaginians  by  the  Romans,  Pu.  2, 
4;  Si.  II,  2;  Scipio  restores  the  temple 
gifts  taken  from  Sicily  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 133;  insurrection  of  slaves  in 
Sicily,  C.  I,  9;  Cato  yields  the  govern- 
ment to  Pollio,  II,  40;  Curio  appointed 
prefect  of  Sicily  by  Caesar,  41 ;  after- 
ward A.  Albinus,  48;  it  becomes  a 
province  of  Octavius,  IV,  2;  the  pro- 
praetor Bithynicus  surrenders  it  to  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  84  sg. ;  it  is  conceded 
to  him  by  the  triumvirs,  V,  78;  when 
Pompeius  is  vanquished,  Lepidus  seeks 
to  obtain  it,  123;  Octavius  imposes 
tribute  on  it,  129;  it  is  infested  by  rob- 
bers, 132. 

Sicoris,  a  river  of  Spain,  C.  II,  42. 

Sicyon,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  C.  V,  55. 

Sidetae,  a  people  of  Pamphylia,  send  ships 
to  the  aid  of  Scipio,  Pu.  123. 

Sidicini,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Campania, 
Sa.  Ill,  5. 

Sidonians,  a  people  of  Phoenicia,  send 
ships  to  the  aid  of  Cassius,  C.  IV,  61. 

Silanus,  a  lieutenant  of  Scipio  in  Spain, 
Sp.  28,  32. 

Silanus,  consul  elect,  gives  his  opinion 
on  the  conspirators  with  Catiline,  C. 
II,  5. 

Silvius,  the  surname  of  the  Alban  kings, 
K.  I,  1,  2. 

Sinope,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
Euxine,  Mi.  78;  captured  by  Lucullus, 
83;  the  statue  of  Autolycus  there,  ib.; 
also  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
113;  captured  by  Pharnaces,  who  sur- 
renders it  to  Domitius,  120. 

Sinorex,  a  stronghold  in  Asia  Minor,  Mi. 
101. 

Sintos,  a  Thracian  tribe,  against  whom 
Sulla  makes  war,  Mi.  55. 

Sintricus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  father  of 
Phraates,  Mi.  104. 

Sipus,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  C.  V, 
56,  58. 
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Sipylus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Lydia,  Sy.  30. 

Sisenna,  L.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 
the  war  against  the  pirates,  Mi.  95. 

Sisinius,  a  prescript,  C.  IV,  27. 

Sisinna,  the  son  of  Glaphyra,  obtains 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  An- 
tony, C.  V,  7. 

Sittians,  the  followers  of  Sittius  in  Africa, 
C.  IV,  54,  56. 

Sittius  Calenus,  a  prescript,  C.  IV,  47. 

Sittius,  under  accusation  at  Rome,  took 
flight  and  raised  a  military  force  in 
Africa,  C.  IV,  54. 

Slaves,  Senate  frees  and  arms  them  in  the 
Hannibalic  war,  H.  27;  Fabius,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Lucullus,  does  the  same  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  Mi.  88;  a  slave 
occupies  the  throne  of  Syritf,  Sy.  68; 
two  slaves  betray  the  Piraeus  to  Sulla,' 
Mi.  31,  34;  the  price  of  a  slave  in 
Scythia  four  drachmas,  78;  Italy  en- 
dangered by  the  vast  number  of  slaves, 
C.  I,  7,  9;  slaves  of  prescripts  enfran-  , 
chised  by  Sulla,  100;  slaves  wear  the 
same  garb  as  their  masters,  120;  slaves 
faithful  to  their  proscribed  masters, 
73;  IV,  22,  29,  39,  51;  a  slave  who 
betrays  his  master  punished  by  the 
triumvirs,  29;  slave  feigns  that  he  is 
himself  a  prescript,  49;  manumission  of 
slaves,  135:  slaves  in  Perusia  denied 
food  by  Lucius  Antonius,  V,  35;  a  tax 
per  capita  imposed  on  the  ownership  of 
slaves,  67;  freedom  decreed  to  slaves 
serving  under  Sextus  Pompeius,  72, 
131;  Octavius  nevertheless  returns 
them  to  their  masters  or  puts  them  to 
death,  131. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Ionia,  Sy.  29;  C.  II, 
26;  Smyrneans  resist  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  send  legates  to  the  Roman 
general  Flamininus,  Sy.  2. 

Sobadacus,  a  Scythian  put  under  arrest 
by  Mithridates,  because  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  desert  to  Lucullus,  Mi. 
79- 

Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  Sy. 

41- 

Socrates  Chrestus,  brother  of  Nicomedes, 
and  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bithynia, 
Mi.  10,  13. 

Sogdiani,  a  people  of  Asia  between  the 
rivers  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  Sy.  55. 

Soldiers,  desert  from  the  elder  Scipio  in 
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Spain,  Sp.  34,  36;  chosen  by  lot,  not  by 
conscription,  49;  sicken  from  unaccus- 
tomed food  and  climate,  54,  78;  wear 
iron  rings,  Pu  104;  perform  military 
exercises,  C.  Ill,  48;  insubordinate,  IV, 
35;  V,  13  sq  ;  kill  Sextus  Julius,  III, 
77;  IV,  58. 

Soli,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  115. 

Soothsayer,  predicts  danger  of  death  to 
Caesar,  C.  II,  116,  153;  prediction  of 
an  Etruscan  soothsayer  and  his  own 
voluntary  death,  IV,  4  ;  soothsayer 
consulted,  It.  VIII,  1;  admonishes 
Scipio  to  beware  of  fire,  Pu.  29;  pre- 
dict falsely  to  the  consul  Octavius  that 
no  harm  will  come  to  him,  C.  1,  71; 
Scipio  drives  soothsayers  from  his 
camp,  Sp.  85. 

Sophene,  a  part  of  Lesser  Armenia,  Mi. 

,     io5- 

Sophocles,  Pompey  repeats  one  of  his 
verses,  C.  II,  85. 

Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  be- 
trothed to  Masinissa,  but  married  to 
Syphax,  Pu.  10;  her  heroic  death, 
28. 

Sossius,  designated  by  Antony,  Octavius, 
and  Pompeius  as  consul,  C.  V,  73. 

Sotera,  a  town  of  Parthia,  Sy.  57. 

Spain,  exploited  first  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Sp.  5;  by  the  Romans,  r4  sq.;  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  province  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians,  37 
sq. ;  divided  by  Augustus  into  three 
parts,  102;  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the 
Romans  by  Sertorius,  101 ;  Mi.  68;  C. 
I,  86,  ro8  sq. ;  war  of  Caesar  with  Peire- 
ius  and  Afranius  in  Spain,  C.  II,  42 
sq. ;  with  the  elder  son  of  Pompey, 
103-105. 

Spartacus,  a  Thracian  gladiator,  wages 
war  against  Rome  for  three  years,  C.  I, 
1 1 6-1 20. 

Spartagena,  a  name  applied  to  New 
Carthage  in  Spain,  Sp.  12. 

Spectre  of  Isis  seen  at  Rhodes,  Mi.  27; 
spectre  appears  to  Brutus  as  he  was 
about  to  cross  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
and  promises  to  appear  again  at  Phi- 
lippi,  C.  IV,  134. 

Spies,  of  Hannibal  in  the  camp  of  Scipio, 
Pu.  39. 

Spoils  of  the  enemy  burned  in  honor  of 
the  gods  of  war,  Sp.  57;  Pu.  48,  133; 
Mi.  45. 
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Spoletium,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria, 

C.  I,  90;  V,  33. 
Spurius,    M.,    one    of   the    conspirators 

against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113. 
Spurius  Borius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  C. 

I,  27. 

Staberius,  appointed  by  Caesar  governor 

of  Apollonia,  C.  II,  54. 
Stabiae,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania 

near  Mt.  Vesuvius,  C.  I,  42. 
Standard  bearer,  throws  the  eagle  inside 

the  fortification,  C.  II,  61;  thrusts  the 

pointed  end  of  it  at  Caesar  himself,  62. 
Standards,  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the 

Lusitanians,  Sp.  56;  by  the  Dalmatians, 

II.  28. 

Statilius,  a  fellow-conspirator  with  Cati- 
line, C.  II,  4. 

Statilius  Taurus,  left  by  Octavius  in 
command  against  the  Dalmatians,  II. 
27;  a  lieutenant  in  the  war  against  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  C.  V,  97-99.  103,  105, 
109,  118. 

Statue,  of  Seleucus  with  horns,  Sy.  57; 
statues  of  Romans  at  Ephesus  thrown 
down,  Mi.  22;  of  Autolycus,  83;  of 
kings  in  the  Capitol,  C.  I,  16 ;  of  Caesar, 
II,  106,  108;  torn  from  their  places 
and  made  over,  III,  3;  of  Brutus  who 
expelled  the  kings,  II,  112;  of  Pompey, 
117;  gilded  one  of  Sulla,  I,  97;  of  Oc- 
tavius, III,  51;  V,  130. 

Stola  quadrata  (a  square-cut  robe),  worn 
by  the  Greeks,  C.  V,  n. 

Stratagem  of  the  Spaniards  against  Ha- 
milcar  Barca,  Sp.  5:  of  Cato,  41;  of 
Gracchus,  43;  of  Viriathus,  62;  of 
Flaccus,  81 ;  of  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  H. 
26;  of  Laena,C.  IV,  19;  of  Antony,  V.  58. 

Strato,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  at  Philippi,  C. 
IV,  131. 

Stratonice,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  Sy. 
57;  stepmother  and  wife  of  Antiochus, 
59-61 ;  another  of  the  same  name,  wife 
of  Mithridates,  Mi.  107. 

Stratonicea,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Caria,  Sy.  57;  Mi.  21. 

Strongyle  (Stromboli),  one  of  the  jEolian 
islands,  C.  V,  105. 

Strymon,  a  river  dividing  Macedonia 
from  Thrace,  C.  IV,  105  sq. 

Suba,  a  Numidian  general  of  horse,  de- 
serts from  Masinissa  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Pu.  70. 

Subterranean  battle,  Mi.  36. 


Suburra,  a  street  in  Rome,  C.  I,  58. 

Sucro,  a  town  of  Tarraconensis,  in  Spain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
C.  I,  no. 

Suessa,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  river 
Liris,  C.  I,  85,  108. 

Sulla,  L.  Cornelius,  quaestor  of  Marius, 
Nu.  IV,  V,  lieutenant  of  the  same  in 
the  Cimbrian  war,  C.  1, 77 ;  as  pro-prae- 
tor of  Cilicia  restores  Anobarzanes  to 
his  kingdom,  Mi.  57;  C.  I,  77;  lieuten- 
ant of  Sextus  Caesar  in  the  Social  War, 
40;  overcomes  the  Marsians,  ib.,  46; 
also  Cluentia  and  other  places,  50  sq. ; 
as  consul  departs  to  take  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  53 ;  Marius, 
with  the  help  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius, 
seeks  to  take  the  command  from  him, 
ib. ;  marches  against  Rome,  defeats 
Marius  and  drives  his  faction  out,  57 
sq. ;  regulates  affairs  in  the  city,  59; 
marches  against  Mithridates,  63  sq. ; 
obtains  money  for  the  war  by  selling 
the  property  that  Numa  Pompilius  had 
left  for  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  Mi.  22; 
and  despoiling  the  temples  of  Greece, 
54;  besieges  and  captures  Athens  and 
the  Piraeus,  30-41;  overcomes  Arche- 
laus  in  battle  at  Chaeronea,  42  sq. ;  and 
at  Orchomenus,  49  sq. ;  is  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  Senate,  51;  C.  I, 
73;  has  a  conference  with  Archelaus  in 
reference  to  peace,  Mi.  54  sq. ;  crosses 
over  to  Asia  to  fight  Fimbria  and  Mith- 
ridates, 53,  56;  grants  peace  to  Mithri- 
dates, 56-58;  gains  possession  of  the 
army  of  Fimbria,  59  sq. ;  regulates  Asia 
and  imposes  a  heavy  fine  on  the  inhab- 
itants, 61-64;  C.  I,  76;  writes  to  the 
Senate,  77  sq. ;  returns  to  Italy  with  his 
army,  Mi.  64;  C.  I,  79;  gains  Metellus 
and  Pompey  as  allies,  81  sq. ;  puts  his 
enemies  to  flight  and  enters  the  city, 
89;  proscribes  many  Roman  senators 
and  knights,  95;  is  the  inventor  of  the 
proscription,  ib.\  imposes  heavy  penal- 
ties on  the  Italian  cities,  96;  orders 
everything  in  Rome  according  to  his 
own  will  and  assumes  the  name  of 
Fortune's  Favorite,  97;  is  created  dicta- 
tor in  name,  but  is  in  fact  a  king,  98 
sq.;  the  Sullan  constitution,  roo;  lays 
down  the  dictatorship  voluntarily,  103; 
his  death,  105;  and  funeral,  106;  his 
son,  Faustus,  ib. 
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Sulla,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  C.  II,  76. 

Sullan  war,  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand young  men  perished  in  it,  C.  I, 
103. 

Sulpicius,  C,  dictator,  overcomes  the 
Boii,  G.  I,  1. 

Sulpicius,  S.,  a  lieutenant  of  Gn.  Pom- 
peius  in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  47. 

Sulpicius,  Publius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
of  the  Marian  faction,  C.  I,  55;  per- 
ishes in  the  war  against  Sulla,  58,  60. 

Sun,  festival  of,  at  Rhodes,  Ma.  XI,  3; 
C.  V,  116. 

Suppliants,  carrying  olive  branches,  Pu. 
130;  Sp.  45. 

Sutrium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  C.  V,  31. 

Synodium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  II.  27. 

Syphax,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the 
Numidians,  Pu.  10;  makes  an  attack 
on  the  Carthaginians,  Sp.  15;  marries 
the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Masinissa,  Pu.  10; 
Sp.  37;  joins  the  Carthaginians  in  a 
war  against  the  Romans,  Pu.  11; 
feigns  friendship  for  Masinissa,  13;  re- 
turns home,  14;  comes  again  to  the 
seat  of  war  and  seeks  in  vain  to  nego- 
tiate peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
17;  openly  sides  with  Carthage.  18; 
is  defeated  and  captured  by  Masinissa, 
22;  is  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  dies  of 
grief,  28. 

Syracuse,  a  city  of  Sicily,  Si.  II,  2;  III; 
C.  V,  70. 

Syria,  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule 
to  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  Sy.  52  sg. ;  C. 
V,  10;  is  conquered  by  Tigranes,  Sy. 
48;  Mi.  105;  is  recovered  by  Anti- 
ochus,  the  son  of  Pius,  Sy.  49;  taken 
from  him  by  Pompey  and  made  a 
Roman  province,  49  sg. ;  Mi.  106,  118", 
its  governors  from  the  time  of  Pompey 
to  that  of  Decidius  Saxa,  Sy.  51 ;  Par- 
thians  make  an  incursion  into  it,  C.  IV, 
63;  V,  10,  65;  governors  after  Saxa, 
Ventidius,  V,  65;  Plancus,  144;  L. 
Bibulus,  IV,  38;  the  son  of  Cicero,  51; 
different  divisions  of  Syria  and  names 
thereof,  Pr.  2;   Sy.  48,  50;  Mi.  106,  118. 


Taenarum,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
between  the  gulf  of  Laconia  and  that  of 
Messinia,  C.  IV,  74. 


Tagus,  a  river  of  Spain,  emptying  into 
the  ocean,  Sp.  51,  57,  71. 

Talabriga,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  Sp.  73. 

Talaura,  a  town  of  Pontus,  Mi.  115. 

Talent,  a  money  weight,  Egyptian,  Pr. 
10;  Euboic,  Si.  II,  2;  Pu.  54;  Sy.  38; 
Attic,  Mi.  94;  of  silver,  Sy.  56;  Mi.  3; 
of  gold,  Pu.  127. 

Tanais  (the  Don),  a  river  which  sepa- 
rates Europe  from  Asia,  Mi.  15. 

Tangius,  a  robber,  Sp.  77. 

Tantalus,  the  successor  of  Viriathus,  Sp. 

75- 

Tarentine  war,  Sa.  VII. 

Tarentum,  a  city  of  Italy  in  Calabria,  Sy. 
15;  C.  II,  40;  V,  50,  80  sg.,  84,  93-99, 
103;  it  is  betrayed  into  the  power  of 
Hannibal,  H.  32;  he  besieges  and  takes 
the  citadel,  33  sg. ;  the  Romans  recap- 
ture it  by  treachery,  49;  its  harbor,  34. 

Tarquinius,  Priscus,  K.  II. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  K.  II,  VII  sg. ; 
XI;  C.  IV,  95. 

Tarsus,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  C.  IV,  52; 
treated  with  severity  by  Cassius,  64; 
is  given  freedom  from  tribute  by  An- 
tony, V,  7. 

Tartessus,  a  town  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bsetis  (the  Guadalquivir), 
Sp.  2. 

Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  K.  Ill,  IV; 
It.  V,  5. 

Taulas,  son  of  Illyrius,  grandson  of  Poly- 
phemus, II.  2. 

Taulantii,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  II.  2, 
16,  24;  C.  II.  39. 

Taurasia,  a  Gallic  town  on  the  Po,  H.  5. 

Taureas,  a  Capuan,  single  combat  of,  H. 

37- 
Tauri,  allies  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  15,  69. 
Taurisci,  a  people  of  Pannonia,  II.  16. 
Tauromenium    (Taormina),    a    town    of 

Sicily  near  Mt.  Etna,  Si.  V;  C.  V,  103, 

105,  109,  116. 
Taurus,  a  great  mountain  range  of  Asia, 

Sy.  29;  Mi.  62,  106. 
Taxiles,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  70, 

82. 
Teanum,  a  town  of  Campania,  H.  27;  C. 

I,  45;  V,  20. 
Tectosagi,  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  in  Asia 

Minor,  Sy.  32,  42. 
Tegea,  a  town  of  Syria  (and  of  Arcadia), 

Sy-  57- 
Tellus  (the  earth),  temple  of,  C,  II,  126. 
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Telmissus,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  between 

Caria  and  Lycia,  Mi.  24. 
Tempe,  a  vale  of  Thessaly  at  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Peneus,  Sy.  16. 
Temples,  young  men  when  assuming  the 

virile  toga  visit  them,  C.  IV,  30;  Oc- 

tavius  borrows   money  from  them,  V, 

13,  22,  24. 
Tenchteri,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the 

Belgae,  on  the  Rhine,  G.  I,  4;  XVIII. 
Tents,  overthrown  by  a  storm,  Mi.  88; 

crowned  with  laurel,  C.  II,  69. 
Tenus,  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands,  C. 

V,7- 

Terentius  Varro,  C,  consul,  H.  17;  has- 
tens to  fight  Hannibal.  18  sg. ;  gives  the 
signal  of  flight  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
23;  goes  to  Rome  with  the  remains  of 
the  army,  26. 

Terentius  Varro,  M.,  a  lieutenant  of  Pom- 
pey  in  the  war  against  the  pirates,  Mi. 
95 ;  composes  a  satire  on  the  trium- 
virate of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus, 
C.  II,  9;  philosopher  and  historian, 
proscribed,  IV,  47. 

Tergestum,  a  sea-coast  town  of  Istria  at 
the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic,  II.  18. 

Termantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  76,  77. 

Termesus,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sp.  99. 

Terponus,  a  town  of  Illyria,  II.  18. 

Terracina,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
Sa.  I,  1;  C.  III,i2. 

Testament,  of  Nicomedes,  Mi.  7,  71;  C. 
I,  in;  of  Attalus,  Mi.  62;  C.  V,  4;  of 
Ptolemy  Apion ;  Mi.  121;  C.  I, in;  of 
Sulla,  105;  of  Caesar,  135,  143. 

Testimus,  a  leader  of  the  Dalmatians,  II. 
26  SIJ. 

Tetrarchs,  of  Galatia,  killed  by  Mithri- 
dates,  Mi.  46;  others  confirmed  in  their 
offices  by  Pompey,  Sy.  50;  Mi.  114; 
give  aid  to  Cassius,  C.  IV,  88. 

Teutones,  a  Celtic  people,  G.  I,  2;  in- 
vade Noricum,  XIII. 

Thanksgiving,  for  three  days,  on  account 
of  Scipio's  victories  in  Spain,  Sp.  23; 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, Pu.  135;  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  Sy.  20;  of  fifty  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  the 
relief  of  Mutina,  C.  Ill,  74. 

Thapsus,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  Pu. 

94- 
Thasus,  an  island  of  the  jEgean  sea,  near 
Thrace,  C.  IV,  106,  136;  V,  2. 


Theatres,  and  other  public  buildings  of 
Asia  put  in  pledge  to  procure  money  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  by  Sulla,  Mi  63; 
theatre  at  Rome  demolished  by  Scipio 
Nasica,  C.  I,  28;  theatre  of  Pompey, 
II,  115;  insolence  of  soldiers  in  theatre, 
V,  15. 

Thebans,  allies  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
Sy.  13;  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  30;  are 
deprived  of  a  part  of  their  territory 
by  Sulla,  54;  they  aid  the  Arcadians 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  Sy.  41. 

Themiscyra,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  in 
Pontus,  on  the  river  Thermodon,  named 
from  an  Amazon,  Mi.  78. 

Themistocles,  a  reminiscence  of  his  flight 
from  Athens,  C.  IV,  48. 

Theodorus,  a  freedman  of  Pompey,  C.  V, 

J37- 
Theodosia,  a  stronghold  on  the  coast  of 

the   Thracian    Chersonesus,   Mi.    108, 

120. 
Theodotus,  tutor  to  the  boy  king  Ptolemy, 

advises  the  killing  of  Pompey,  C.  I,  84; 

is  crucified  by  Cassius  in  Asia,  90. 
Theophilus,   a   Paphlagonian,   employed 

by  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles  to  kill  the 

Italians  dwelling  among  them,  Mi.  23. 
Thermodon,   a   river  of  Asia  Minor,  in 

Pontus,  Mi.  69,  78. 
Thermopylae,  a  pass  lying  between  Thes- 
saly and  Phocis,  Sy.  17;  Mi.  41. 
Thermus,  a  lieutenant  of  Flaccus,  Mi.  52; 

another  who   abandons    Sextus    Pom- 

peius  and  joins  Antony,  C.  V,  139. 
Thespians,  in  Boeotia,  besieged  by  Arche- 

laus,  Mi.  29. 
Thesprotia,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Epirus, 

II.  1. 
Thessalians,  Ma.  XI,  1;  liberty  given  to 

them  by  Caesar,  C.  II,  88;  Thessalian 

cavalry  serving  with  Brutus,  IV.  88. 
Thessalonica,  formerly  Therma,  a  city  of 

Macedonia   on   the   Thermaic  gulf,  C. 

IV,  18. 
Thessaly,  a  part  of  northern  Greece,  Ma. 

XI,  4;   XVIII,  3;   XIX;  Sy.  13  sy.,  16 

sg.;  Mi.  30,  41,  51,  95;  C.  1,4;  11,52, 

64;  IV,  100,  108,  117. 
Thetis,  the   mother  of  Achilles,  C.   Ill, 

13- 
Thoas,  the   commander  of  the   jEtolian 

forces  offers  aid  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 

Sy.  12. 
Tholus,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  18. 
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Thoranius,  C,  a  tutor  of  Octavius,  pro- 
scribed, C.  IV,  12;  another  of  the 
same  name,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  18;  his 
son  seeks  the  father's  death  in  order  to 
get  his  money,  and  after  spending  it  is 
convicted  of  theft  and  banished,  ib. 

Thorax,  buries  the  body  of  Lysimachus, 
Sy.  64. 

Thrace,  the  mother  of  Bithys,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Bithynians,  Mi.  1. 

Thrace,  a  country  of  Europe,  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  Ma.  IX,  5;  Sy.  23;  Mi. 
56,  95,  102;  subject  to  Perseus,  Ma.  XI, 
1;  subdued  by  Antiochus,  Sy.  r,  6;  see 
II.  i;C.  IV,  38,  75,  87;  V,  133. 

Thracians,  Mi  6,  13,  41 ;  they  attack  the 
Romans  passing  through  their  terri- 
tory, Ma.  IX,  5;  Sy.  43;  destroy 
Lysimacheia,  Sy.  1 ;  the  rollowers  of 
Rhesus  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  Mi.  1 ; 
allies  of  Mithridates,  15,  69;  Thracian 
slingers,  C.  II,  49,  71:  cavalry,  IV,  88; 
abstain  from  the  sea  and  keep  away 
from  the  coast,  102. 

Thucydides;  what  he  says  of  Epidamnus, 
C.  II,  39. 

Thunder,  the  god  of  Seleucia,  Sy.  58; 
Pompeius  struck  by  lightning,  C.  I, 
68;  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky,  no. 

Thurii,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  Sa.  VII,  1;  H.  34  sq.,  49 
sq.,  57;  C.  I,  117;   V,  56,  58,  62. 

Thyatira,  plains  of,  in  Lydia,  Sy.  30. 

Tiber,  a  river  of  Italy,  C.  I,  16,  26,  67, 
88;  V,  33;  ford  of,  H.  56;  bridge  of, 
Ill.gi. 

Tiberius  Silvius,  a  descendant  of  iEneas, 
K.  I,  1. 

Tiberius  Caesar,  conquers  Moesia,  II.  30. 

Tiberius  Nero,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey, 
Mi.  95. 

Tiberius  Pandusa,  wages  war  against  the 
Iapydes,  II.  10. 

Tibur,  a  city  of  Latium,  C.  Ill,  45;  ob- 
tains the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  I, 

65. 
Tichius,  a  mountain  at  Thermopylae,  Sy. 

Tide  of  the  sea  flows  toward  Britain,  Sp. 

1;  G.  I,  5;  in  the  straits  of  Sicily,  C. 

IV,  85;  V,  89. 
Tigranes,  king  of  kings,  takes  Syria  and 

Cilicia  away  from  the   Seieucidae,  Sy. 

48,69;  Mi.  105;  holds  them  for  fourteen 

years,  Sy.  70;  son-in-law  of  Mithridates, 


15,  67;  invades  Cappadocia,  builds 
Tigranocerta,  67,  84;  does  not  admit 
Mithridates  to  his  presence,  82;  is  van- 
quished by  Lucullus,  85,  87 ;  is  deprived 
of  his  acquired  provinces,  Sy.  49;  kills 
two  of  his  sons,  surrenders  himself  to 
Pompey,  and  yields  the  provinces 
gained  by  war,  Mi.  104,  106;  receives 
Lesser  Armenia  from  Pompey,  114;  Mi. 
67,  84,  86. 

Tigranocerta,  a  city  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
Mi.  67,  84,  86. 

Tigris,  a  river  of  Asia  flowing  into  the 
Persian  gulf,  Sy.  57. 

Tigurini,  a  people  of  Helvetia,  G.  I,  3; 
XV. 

Tillius  Cimber,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  C.  II,  113,  117;  III,  2; 
IV,  102,  105. 

Timarchus,  governor  of  Babylonia,  Sy. 

45.  47- 

Timarchus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  Sy.  65. 

Timotheus,  physician  to  Mithridates,  Mi. 
89. 

Tisaeum,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Mi.  35. 

Tisia,  a  town  of  Bruttium,  H.  44. 

Tisienus  Gallus,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucius 
Antonius,  C.  V,  35;  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius, 104,  ri7;  surrenders  his  army  to 
Octavius,  121. 

Titinius,  a  friend  of  Cassius,  C.  IV,  114. 

Titius,  P.,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  passes  a 
law  for  creating  the  triumvirate,  C.  IV, 

7- 
Titius,  a  lieutenant  of  Antony  sent  against 

Sextus  Pompeius  in  Asia  Minor,  C.  V, 

134;  136,  140,  144. 
Titthi,  a  people  of  Spain,  in  Celtiberia, 

Sp.  44,  63,  66. 
Titurius,    a   lieutenant   of  Caesar   in   the 

Gallic  war,  C.  II,  29. 
Tolistoboii,  a  people  of  Asia   Minor,  in 

Galatia,  Sy.  32,  42. 
Toll,  collected  by  the  Salassi  from  those 

passing  through  their  country,  II.   17; 

required   of  the   cultivators   of   public 

lands,  C.  I,  7,  27;   imposed  on  leases 

and  sales,  IV,  5. 
Torquatus,  quaestor  of  Pansa  in  the  war  at 

Mutina,  C.  Ill,  69,  76. 
Tower,  of  Agathocles,  Pu.  14;  of  a  private 

citizen  close  to  the  wall  of  Carthage, 

117;  Gn.  Scipio  burned  to  death  in  a 

tower,  Sp.  16;    towers  used  in  sieges, 

Sp.  90;  Pu.  119;  Mi.  31,  73;  C.  V,  33; 
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folding  towers,  IV,  72;  V,  36;  mounted  I 
on  ships,  Mi.  73;  C.  V,  106. 

Tracheotae,  a  people  of  Cilicia,  Mi.  92. 

Trajan,  a  Roman  emperor,  born  in  Ital- 
ica  in  Spain,  Sp.  38;  his  war  with  the 
Jews,  C.  II,  90. 

Trallians  (inhabitants  of  Tralles),  a  peo- 
ple of  Lydia,  Sy.  32;  kill  the  Italians 
residing  among  them,  Mi.  23;  revolt  to 
Mithridates,  48. 

Treasures,  of  Mithridates,  betrayed  to 
Pompey,  Mi.  107 ;  of  the  king  of  Thrace 
delivered,  together  with  his  son,  to  Bru- 
tus, C.  IV,  75;  copious  treasures  in  the 
temples  of  Italy,  V.  24. 

Treasury,  Caesar  forces  the  entrance  to, 
C.  II,4i. 

Treaties,  engraved  on  brass  and  conse- 
crated in  the  Capitol,  Sy.  39. 

Trebatius,  a  leader  of  the  Samnites,  C.  I, 

52- 

Trebia,  a  river  of  Cispaline  Gaul,  battle 
of,  H.  6  sq. 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar,  C.  II,  113,  117;  takes  command 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  III,  2;  is  cap- 
tured and  beheaded  at  Smyrna  by 
Dolabella,  26. 

Triarius,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucullus  cap- 
tures Apamea,  Mi.  77;  during  a  battle 
with  Mithridates  encounters  a  hurri- 
cane, 88;  is  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
89,  112,  120. 

Triballi,  the  people  of  Lower  Mcesia,  II. 
2  sg. 

Triballus,  a  descendant  of  Polyphemus, 
II.  2. 

Tribes,  thirty-five  in  Rome,  C.  I,  12;  ten, 
composed  of  new  citizens,  added,  49; 
tribes  divided  into  curiae,  III,  94;  the 
Claudian  tribe,  K.  XI;  comitia  tri- 
buta,  C.  I,  59;  III,  30. 

Tribunes,  military,  wear  gold  rings,  Pu. 
104;  twenty-four  tribunes  slain  in  bat- 
tle, Mi.  89;  a  body-guard  for  Antony 
composed  of  tribunes  and  centurions, 
C.  Ill,  5;  tribunes  receive  double  the 
prizes  of  the  centurions,  IV.  120;  the 
tribune  Ofilius  seeks  to  stir  up  mutiny, 
V,  128. 

Tribunes  of  the  plebs,  first  created  on 
the  sacred  mountain,  C.  I,  1 ;  may  be 
reelected  for  the  following  year  in  case 
the  number  of  new  candidates  is  not 
sufficient,  21;   may  interpose  their  veto 


without  assigning  any  reason,  23;  the 
tribunes  repeal  the  law  concerning  the 
legal  age  of  consuls,  and  reenact  it 
the  following  year,  Pu.  112;  power  of 
the  tribunes  much  reduced  by  Sulla,  C. 
I,  59,  100;  under  Sulla's  law  no  one 
who  held  the  tribuneship  could  ever  be 
elected  to  any  other  magistracy,  ib. ; 
tribunes  wounded  in  the  Forum,  II,  n; 
tribunes  utter  imprecations  on  Crassus 
as  he  was  starting  for  the  Parthian  war, 
18;  they  have  power  to  adjourn  the 
Senate,  31 ;  cannot  leave  the  city  dur- 
ing their  term  of  office,  ib. ;  tribunes 
friendly  to  Caesar  ordered  to  depart 
from  the  senate-house  lest  they  receive 
bodily  harm,  33;  two  tribunes  removed 
from  office  and  banished  by  Caesar,  108; 
IV,  93;  persons  of  the  tribunes  inviola- 
ble, II,  33,  108,  138;  IV,  17,  93;  can- 
not be  prosecuted  while  they  are  in 
office,  II,  138;  have  not  the  right  of 
taking  the  omens,  III,  7;  may  some- 
times imprison  the  consuls,  IV,  17;  a 
tribune  threatens  to  take  from  the  con- 
suls the  power  to  hold  the  comitia  un- 
less, etc..  Pu.  112;  Octavius  appointed 
tribune  of  the  plebs  for  life,  C.  V, 
132. 

Tribute,  or  tax,  imposed  on  the  Jews  per 
capita  heavier  than  it  would  be  accord- 
ing to  property  valuation,  Sy.  50;  an- 
nual tribute  of  the  Syrians  and  Cilicians 
one  per  cent  on  the  valuation,  ib. ;  five 
years'  tribute  imposed  on  Asia  at  once 
by  Sulla,  Mi.  62,  83;  ten  years'  by 
Cassius,  C.  IV,  74;  nine  years'  by  An- 
tony, V,  s,  6;  tax  imposed  according  to 
the  style  of  houses  and  the  number  of 
slaves,  Mi.  83;  tribute  exacted  with 
outrages  by  the  collectors,  63,  107; 
Illyrian  tribute,  II.  6;  tribute  imposed 
on  allies  and  states  that  were  exempt, 
C.  I,  102;  Roman  knights  act  as  farm- 
ers of  the  tribute  of  the  provinces,  II, 
13;  tax  imposed  on  plebeians  and 
women  in  Rome,  IV,  5;  tax  on  slaves 
and  on  inheritances,  V,  67;  Antony 
imposes  tribute  on  the  kings  of  Asia, 
arbitrarily,  75;  past  due  taxes  remitted 
by  Octavius,  130. 

Tricaranus,  a  satire  written  by  Varro,  C. 
11,9- 

Trireme,  public,  sent  to  Sextus  Pompeius, 
C  IV,  45. 
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Triumph,  certain  Romans  sought  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  account  of  their 
desire  for  a  triumph,  Sp.  80;  Mi.  64; 
form  of  a  triumph,  Pu.  66;  triumph  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  ib. ;  of  Pom- 
pey,  Mi.  116  sg. ;  of  Pompey  for  his 
victory  in  Africa  before  legal  age,  C.  I, 
80;  fourfold  triumph  of  Caesar,  II,  101; 
customary  for  those  who  enjoy  a  tri- 
umph to  put  to  death  some  of  their  cap- 
tives on  the  Capitol,  Mi.  117;  Caesar 
rejects  a  triumph  in  order  to  enter  the 
city  and  stand  for  the  consulship,  C.  II, 
8;  Caesar  authorized  to  wear  triumphal 
garb  while  offering  sacrifice,  106. 

Triumvirs,  for  dividing  the  public  lands, 
C.  I,  9,  13,  18  sg. ;  for  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  republic,  IV,  27;  they 
issue  a  proscription,  8  sg. ;  absorb  all 
the  powers  of  government,  II.  28;  C. 
V,  95 ;  triumvirate  turned  into  a 
tyranny,  39. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia,  Sy.  32,  42. 

Troy  (or  Ilium),  Pu.  1;  Trojan  war,  71; 
Sy.  63;  Mi.  1,  67,  102. 

Trumpeters,  in  funeral  processions,  C.  I, 
106. 

Trypho  (or  Diodotus),  a  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Syria,  Sy.  68. 

Tullius,  M.,  consul,  C.  I,  iod. 

Tullius  Cicero,  M.,  a  "  new  man,"  C.  II, 
2;  as  consul  overthrows  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  3-7;  saluted  as  "father  of 
his  country,"  7;  is  prosecuted  by 
Clodius  for  putting  citizens  to  death 
without    a   trial,   goes    into   voluntary 

,  exile,  14  sg. ;  is  recalled  by  the  Senate, 
16;  votes  in  favor  of  sending  legates  to 

1  Caesar  to  treat  for  peace,  36;  writes  a 
book  in  praise  of  Cato,  99 ;  favors  an 
act  of  amnesty  after  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  142;  praises  Antony,  III,  4; 
thinks  that  Antony  should  be  voted  a 
public  enemy,  50;  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  this  subject,  52  sg. ;  proposes  a 
thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account 
of  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mutina,  74; 
is  proscribed,  IV,  6;  and  killed,  19. 

Tullius  Cicero,  M.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
proscribed  with  his  father,  IV,  19;  had 
been  previously  sent  into  Greece,  20; 
betakes  himself  to  Sextus  Pompeius, 
51;  with  Cassius  of  Parma,  V,  2;  after 
the  Civil  War  becomes  consul  and  an- 
nounces the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium 


from  the  rostra  where  his  father's  head 

had  been  exhibited,  IV,  51. 
Tullius  Cicero,  Q  ,  brother  of  Marcus,  a 

lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war, 

G.  20;  is  proscribed,  together  with  his 

son,  and  both  are  put  to  death,  C.  IV, 

20. 
Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  the  Romans,  K. 

II. 
Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa  near  Carthage,  Si. 

11,3- 

Tunnel,  under  the  wall  at  the  Piraeus,  Mi. 

32,  71;    a   mound  pierced  by  tunnels, 

Mi.  36;  walls  undermined  with,  75,  84; 

wild  beasts  sent  against  the  enemy  in, 

78;  at  Praeneste,  C.  I,  94. 
Turbuletae,  a  people  of  Spain,  neighbors 

of  the  Saguntines,  Sp.  10. 
Turditania,  a  part  of  Spain  lying  on  the 

ocean,  Sp.  16,  55,  61. 
Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  K.  I,  1. 
Turpilius,  a  Roman  citizen  put  to  death 

by  Metellus,  Nu.  III. 
Turulius,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  the  party 

of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  C.  V,  2. 
Tyndaris,   a  town   of  Sicily,  C.  V,  105; 

attacked  by  Agrippa,  109;  captured  by 

him,  116. 
Tyrant,  Sulla,  C.  I,  101;  Caesar,  II,  108, 

121;  punishment  of  tyrants,  134;   III, 

18. 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  Pu.  1;  C.  Ill, 

77;  V,  52;  Tyrians,  Pu.  1;  C.  11,83; 

IV,  61;  V,  9. 
Tyrrhenians  (or  Etruscans),  originating 

partly  in  Thrace,  partly  in  Lydia,  build 

twelve  cities  in  Italy,  C.  V,  49;  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  Pr.  3;  C.  I,  109. 
Tysca,  a  region  containing  fifty  towns  not 

far  from  Carthage,  Pu.  68. 

U 

Ulysses,  carries  away  the  Palladium  from 
Troy,  Mi.  53;  his  dream,  C.  V,  116. 

Umbria,  a  part  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
H.  8;  Umbrians,  C.  I,  36,  49. 

Uria,  a  town  of  Calabria,  C.  V,  58. 

Uritanian  territory,  C.  I,  89. 

Usipites,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the 
Rhine,  G.  I,  4;  XVIII. 

Utica,  a  city  of  Africa,  Pu.  13  sg.,  94;  C. 
II,  44  sg. ;  besieged  by  Scipio,  Pu.  16, 
25;  the  siege  raised,  30;  gives  itself  to 
the  Romans,  75;  its  situation,  ib,  J  the 
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Romans  assign  to  it  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  135;  Cato 
placed  in  command  of  it,  C.  II,  95; 
kills  himself  there,  98-100. 


Vaccaei,  a  people  of  Hither  Spain,  un- 
justly attacked  by  Lucullus,  Sp.  51; 
Vaccaean  and  Numantine  war,  76; 
Vaccaei  accused  of  aiding  the  Numan- 
tines,  80;  their  largest  town,  Pallantia, 
besieged,  ib. ;  Scipio  plunders  their 
territory,  87;  great  slaughter  of  the 
Vaccaei,  99. 

Vaccenses,  a  people  of  Numidia,  their 
Senate  put  to  death  by  Metellus,  Nu. 
III. 

Valeria,   the   daughter   of  Poplicola,   It. 

V,3. 

Valerius,  L.,  a  military  tribune,  Sy.  18. 

Valerius,  P.,  a  Roman  general  defeated  by 
Spartacus,  C.  I,  116. 

Valerius,  Q.,  a  prefect  of  Sardinia  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar,  C.  II,  40  sq. 

Valerius  Corvinus,  overcomes  a  Gaul  in 
single  combat,  G.  X ;  created  consul 
when  under  the  legal  age,  C.  Ill,  88; 
Sa.  I,  1,  2. 

Valerius  Messala,  a  lieutenant  of  Rutilius 
in  the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40. 

Varius,  M.,  sent  by  Sertorius  to  Mithri- 
dates,  Mi.  68,  76  sq. 

Varius,  Q.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  proposes 
a  law  to  prosecute  those  who  aid  the 
Italians  to  acquire  Roman  citizenship, 
C  I,  37- 

Varus,  a  river  between  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  and  Liguria,  C.  II,  43. 

Varus,  a  Roman  of  consular  rank,  pro- 
scribed, hides  in  a  marsh  and  is  taken 
for  a  robber,  C.  IV,  28. 

Varus,  L  ,  a  prefect  of  Rhodes,  appointed 
Cassius,  C.  IV,  74. 

Vatinius,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  sent  to 
Illyria  with  three  legions,  II.  13;  de- 
livers them  to  Marcus  Brutus,  C.  IV, 

75- 
Vehicle,    hired,   C.    II,    33;    public,   IV, 

45- 
Veii,   a   town   of    Etruria,   not   far   from 

Rome,  It.  VIII. 
Venafrum,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Campania, 

C.  I,  41 
Venus    of    Elymais,   temple   of,    Sy.  66; 

temple   of  Venus   at   Rome,  C.  I,  93; 


Caesar  vows  a  temple  and  games  in  her 
honor,  II,  68,  102;  III,  28;  Caesar  de- 
rives his  descent  from  Venus,  II,  151; 
erects  a  statue  of  Cleopatra  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Venus,  102;  "Venus  the 
Victorius "  Caesar's  watchword,  76, 
104;  temple  of  Venus  near  Tauro- 
menium,  V,  109;  Venus  Mountain, 
Sp.    64. 

Ventidius,  a  leader  of  the  Italians  in  the 
Social  War,  C.  I,  47;  another,  a  pro- 
script,  traverses  Italy  in  the  guise  of  a 
centurion,  C.  IV,  46;  another,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Cornificius,  53,  55. 

Ventidius,  P.,  a  friend  and  lieutenant  of 
Antony,  C.  Ill,  66,  80;  consul,  IV,  2; 
sides  with  Lucius  Antonius,  V.  31  sq., 
35;  betakes  himself  to  Mark  Antony, 
50;  is  sent  by  Antony  against  the  Par- 
thians,  65. 

Venusia,  a  city  of  Italy  in  Apulia,  H.  50; 
C-  I,  39>  42,  52;   IV,  3. 

Vermina,  a  son  of  Syphax,  Pu.  33. 

Vespasian,  a  Roman  emperor,  destroys 
Jerusalem,  Sy.  50. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  Mi.  23,  54;  C.  I,  54; 
111,92. 

Vestal  virgin,  Rhea  Silvia,  K.  I,  2;  Ves- 
tals accompany  the  funeral  procession 
of  Sulla,  C.  I,  106;  offer  public  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  Caesar,  II,  106;  III, 
92;  preserve  treaties  of  peace,  V,  73; 
sacrilege  for  a  man  to  enter  their  house, 

I,  54- 

Vestini,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Samnium,  on 
the  Adriatic,  C.  I,  39,  52. 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Italy  in  Cam- 
pania, C.  I,  116. 

Veterans,  dismissed  after  six  years'  ser- 
vice, Sp.  78;  presented  with  lands  by 
Sulla,  C.  I,  96;  settled  in  colonies  by 
Caesar,  II,  119,  132;  ready  to  be  bought 
for  any  purpose,  120;  urge  Octavius  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Caesar,  III,  12; 
not  willing  to  fight  against  Antony,  53; 
seek  to  reconcile  Antony  and  Octavius, 

V,57- 
Vetilius,  C,  praetor  in  the  Viriathic  war, 

taken  prisoner  and  killed,  Sp.  61-63. 
Veto  power  of  the  tribunes,  C.  I,  12  ;   III, 

50. 
Vettius  Cato,  a  leader  of  the  Italians  in 

the  Social  War,  C.  I,  40. 
Vettius,   an  informer,    pretends   to  have 

been  employed  by  Bibulus  and  others 
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to  kill  Caesar,  is  himself  put  to  death  in 

prison,  C.  II,  12. 
Vettones,  a  people  on  the  border  of  Lusi- 

tania  in  Spain,  Sp.  56,  58. 
Vetulinus,  a   proscript,  perishes  fighting 

bravely,  C.  IV,  25. 
Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  It.  V, 

3,  5- 

Veturius,  a  consul,  sent  under  the  yoke 
by  the  Samnite  general,  Pontius,  Sa. 
■  IV,  6. 

Via  Sacra,  a  street  in  Rome,  K.  IV;  C.  I, 
59,64;   V,  68. 

Vibo,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Bruttium,  C.  IV, 
3,  86;  V,  91,  99.103,  105,  112. 

Vineyard,  the  Marsians  take  refuge  in, 
during  a  battle,  C.  I,  46. 

Virginius,  a  proscript,  C.  IV,  48. 

Viriathus,  a  Spanish  general,  carries  on 
a  war  of  ten  years  against  the  Romans, 
Sp.  60  sq. ;  is  assassinated  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Caepio,  74;  his  funeral,  75. 

Volas,  one  of  the  body  guard  of  Octavius, 
shares  with  him  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  bridge  at  Metulum  in  Illyria,  II.  20. 

Volcatius  Tullus,  consul   with  Octavius, 

II.  27. 

Volsci,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Latium,  It.  I, 
IV;  C.  I,i. 

Volumnia,  wife  of  Coriolanus,  It.  V,  3. 

Volusius,  a  proscript,  escapes  in  the  guise 
of  a  priest  of  Isis,  C.  IV,  47. 

Vulcan,  Romans  will  not  fight  a  battle  on 
day  of  his  festival,  unless  compelled, 
Sp.  45;  temple  of,  at  Perusia,  C.  V,  49; 
the  Perusians  choose  Vulcan  as  their 
deity  in  preference  to  Juno,  ib. 

Vulturcius,  of  Croton,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators with  Catiline,  C.  II,  4. 

Vultures,  twelve  appear  to  Romulus  and 
also  to  Octavius,  C.  Ill,  94. 

W 

Watchword,  military,  C.  II,  76,  80,  104; 

III,  45;  the  tribune  when  asking  the 
watchword  from  the  commander  gives 
him  the  army  roll  for  the  day,  C.  V,  46. 

Wells,  Flaccus  drawn  out  of  a  well,  Mi. 
52;  the  Senate  of  Acerrae  thrown  into 
wells,  Pu.  63. 

Wife,  of  Hasdrubal,  Pu.  131;  wives  of 
Romans  put  an  end  to  the  war  between 
Tatius  and  Romulus,  K.  IV;  wives  of 
Mithridates  die  with  fortitude,  Mi.  82; 


Cato  lends  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  C. 
II,  99;  fidelity  of  wives  to  their  pro- 
scribed husbands,  IV,  23,  39  sq. ;  treach- 
ery of  others,  23  sq. 

Wolves  tear  down  the  boundary  marks  of 
the  colony  of  Carthage,  Pu.  136;  C.  I, 
24;  run  through  the  forum,  IV,  4;  de- 
vour one  of  Antony's  guards,  V,  79. 

Woman  gives  birth  to  a  serpent,  C.  I,  83; 
a  Spanish  woman  digs  out  the  eyes  of 
a  soldier  with  her  nails,  109;  Roman 
women  refuse  the  gifts  of  Pyrrhus,  Sa. 
IX,  2;  women  ordered  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  Civil  War,  C.  IV,  32  sq. ;  con- 
tribute voluntarily  for  the  Punic  War, 
33;  Saguntine  women  slay  themselves, 
Sp.  12;  Illyrian  women  do  the  same, 
II.  21;  those  of  Mithridates  do  the 
same.  Mi.  82;  women  fight  bravely, 
Sp.  71  sq. ;  H.  29;  Mi.  103;  give  their 
hair  to  make  catapults,  Pu.  93. 

Wounded  soldiers  abandoned,  Sp.  82. 

Writers,  differ  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
forces  arrayed  against  each  other  at 
Pharsalus,  C.  II,  70;  as  to  the  conduct 
of  Lepidus  when  his  army  admitted  An- 
tony to  his  camp,  III.  84;  many  have 
written  the  history  of  the  proscription, 
IV,  16. 

X 

Xanthippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  as  general 
of  the  Carthaginians,  vanquishes  the 
Romans  under  Atilius  Regulus,  Pu.  3. 

Xanthus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Lycia, 
C.  IV,  52;  besieged  and  captured  by 
Brutus,  76-80;  citizens  kill  themselves, 
80. 

Xenophanes,  ambassador  of  Philip  to 
Hannibal,  captured  by  the  Romans, 
Ma.  I. 

Xerxes,  at  Thermopylae,  Sy.  18. 

Xerxes,  son  of  Mithridates,  Mi.  108,  ir7. 

Xiphares,  son  of  Mithridates  by  Strato- 
nice,  killed  by  his  father  in  order  to 
punish  the  mother,  Mi.  107. 


Year,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  is  regu- 
lated by  Caesar,  C.  II,  154. 

Yoke,  Romans  sent  under  the,  Sa.  IV,  6; 
G.  I,  3. 

Young  man,  insults  Sulla  and  follows  him 
to  his  house,  C.  I,  104. 
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Zacynthus,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
near  Elis,  besieged  by  Archelaus,  re- 
lieved by  Romans,  Mi  45;  Saguntum, 
a  colony  of  Zacynthus,  Sp.  7. 

Zama,  a  town  of  Africa,  Pu.  36. 

Zenobius,  a  general  of  Mithridates  perse- 


cutes the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  Mi.  47; 
is  put  to  death  by  the  Ephesians,  48. 

Zeuxis,  a  general  of  Antiochus  in  the  bat- 
tle with  the  Romans,  Sy.  33. 

Zorus,  one  of  the  founders  of  Carthage, 
Pu.  1. 

Zygactes,  a  river  of  Thrace  near  Philippi, 
C.  IV,  105,  128. 
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Bell,  K.1I.     7th  edition,  revisec 

BERKELEY  (George),  Bisho 
of  Cloyne,  The  Works  0 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  Wit 
Biographical  Introduction  by  tY 
Right  Hon.   A.  J.  Balfour,  M.I 

3  vols.     $s.  each. 


Novum   Organum  and  Ad-      BION.     See  Theocritus. 


vancement  of  Learning.  Edited 
by  J.  Devey,  M.A.     5s. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the 
Peasantry  of  England.  Edited 
by  Robert  Bell.     3s.  6d. 

BASS'S   Lexicon  to   the   Greek 
Testament     2s. 


BJORN SON'S  Arne  and  th 
Fis'ier  Lassie.  Translated  b 
W.  II.  Low,  M.A.     3r.  6d. 

BLAIR'S  Chronological  Tables 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Conipre 
hending  the  Chronology  and  His 
toryof  the  World,  from  the  Earlie; 


Contained  in  Bonn  s  Libraries. 


Times  to  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
Peace,  April  1856.  By  J.  Wil- 
loughby  Rosse.     Double  vol.  icw. 

BLAIR'S  Index  of  Tates.  Com- 
prehending the  principal  Facts  in 
ihe  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  World,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged ;  being  a  complete  Index 
to  Blair's  Chronological  Tables. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    2  vols.    5-f.  each. 

BLEEK,  Introduction  to  the 
Olcl  Testament.  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek 
and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H.  Venables,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

BOETHITJS'S  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of.  With  a  literal 
English  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A. 
55. 

EOHNd  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
Quotations      4th  edition.     6s. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic 

Sports.  In  8  vols.,  each  con- 
taining numerous  Illustrations. 
y.  6d.  each. 

I.  -  Cricket,     Lawn     Tennis, 
Tennis,  Rackets,  Fives, 
Golf. 
II. — Rowing     and      Sculling, 

Sailing,  Swimming. 
III. —  Boxing,  Broadsword, 
Single  Stick, &c,  Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 
Rugby  Football,  Associa- 
tion Football,  Baseball, 
Rounders,   Fieldball, 
Quoits,  Skittles,  Bowls, 
Curling. 
Cycling,  Athletics,  Skat- 
ing. 
Practical    Horsemanship, 
including     Riding     for 
Ladies. 
Camping  Out,  Canoeing. 
Gymnastics,  Indian  Clubs. 


IV. 


V.- 


VI.- 


VH. 
VIII. 


BOHK'S  Handbooks  of  Games. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  3_r.  6d. 
each. 

Vol.  I. — Table  Games  :— Bil- 
liards, Chess,  Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire, 
Keversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge etNoir, 
Roulette,  F.O. ,  Hazard,  Faro. 

Vol.  II.  —  Card  Games  :  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker,  Piquet, 
Ecarte,  Euchre,  Bezique,  Crib- 
bage,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon, 
Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Specula- 
tion, &c,  &c. 

BOND'S  A  Handy  Book  of  Rules 
and  Tables  for  verifying  Dates 
with  the  Christian  Ei  a,  &c.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  Chief  Eras  and 
Systems  used  by  various  Nations  ; 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Corresponding  Dates. 
By  J.  J.  Bond.     $s. 

BONO  MI'S  Nineveh  and  its 
Palaces.  7  Plates  and  294  Wood- 
cut Illustrations.     5^. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson, 
with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Tohnsoniana.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Napier,  M.A.  With 
Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  6  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Arranged,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  &c  3 
vols.     55.  each. 

BREMER'S  (Frederika)  Works. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
vi  Is.     3j\  6d.  each. 

BRIDGWATER    TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.      $s. 

Kirby  en  the  History,  Habits, 
and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
Edited  by  T.  Rymer  Jones. 
With  upwards  of  100  Woe  >dcuts. 
2  vols.     5-s".  each. 
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Bri  dg  water  Treatises  continued 
Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man.     3.5-.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man.     5J. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Mine- 
ralogy. With  Additions  by 
Prof.  Owen,  Prof.  Phillips,  and 
R.Brown.  2 vols.  15s.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  oblong 
plates  with  explanatory  letter- 
press. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology.  With  463  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.     6s.  each. 

BRINK  (B.  ten).  Early  English 
Literature.  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.  Vol.  I.  ToWyclif.  Trans, 
by  Horace  M.  Kennedy.     $s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Drama,  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson. 
Ph.D.     3s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  Fourteenth 


Century  to  the  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
3.1.  6d. 
Five  Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin. 
35.  6d. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomas)  Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.  3  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

BUCHANAN'S  Diotionary  of 
Science  and  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Philosophy,  Literature, 
Professions,  Commerce,  Arts,  and 
Trades.     6s. 

BURKE'S  Works.  6  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 
I. — Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety— Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  and 
various  Political  Miscel- 
lanies. 


Burke's  Works  continued. 

II. — Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  —  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 
tion —  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  &c. 

III. — Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs— On  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot's  Debts  — 
The  Catholic  Claims,  &c. 

IV. — Report  on  the  Affairs  of 
India,  and  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings. 
V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings  —  Political  Let- 
ters on  the  American  War, 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous  Speeches  — 
Letters  and  Fragments — 
Abridgments  of  English 
History,  &c.  With  a 
General  Index. 


—  Speeches  on  the  Impeach- 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings ;  and 
Letters.  With  Index.  2  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

Life.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.    3^.  6d. 


each. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina.  By  Frances 
Burney  (Mme.  DArblay).  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Ellis.     3s.  6d. 

Cecilia.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
2  vols.     $s.  6d.  each. 

BURN  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and 
its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  ir 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  foi 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Roberi 
Burn,  M.  A.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations, Maps,  and  Plans.    7-r.  6d 

BURNS  (Robert),  Life  of.  Bj 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  nev 
and  enlarged  Edition.  Revisec 
by  William  Scott  Douglas.    35.  6d 


BURTON'S  Robert)  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  In- 
troduction by  A.  H.  Bullen,  and 
full  Index.     3  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

BURTON  (Sir  R.  F.)  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Al-Madinah  and  Meccah.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.CM.G.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane- Poole,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

%*  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature ;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons,     y.  6d. 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudibras. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations.    $s. 

— —  or,  further  Illustrated  with  60 
Outline  Portraits.  2  vols.  5s. 
each. 

C-<ESAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  and.  Civil  Wars,  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDevitte,  B.A. 

CAMOENS'  Lusiad  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle.  5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.P.     3-5-.  6d. 

CARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.     3-r.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S     (Dr.     W.    B.) 

Zoology.      Revised    Edition,    by 

W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.     With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.1.    6s. 

[  Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 


CARPENTER'S  Meohanioal 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Horology.    181  Woodcuts.     $s. 

Vegetable    Physiology  and 

Systematic  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    6s. 

- Animal  Physiology.    Revised 

Edition.  With  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.     6s. 

CARREL.  History  of  the 
Counter  -  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  IT.  and 
James  II.,  by  Armand  Carrel  ; 
together  with  Fox's  History  of 
the  Reign  of  James  II.  and  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Memoir  of  the  Reign 
of  James  II.     y.  6d. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  ihe 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.  Illustra  ted 
with  140  Reproductions  of  Old 
Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 
6s. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Hadclon  Hall.  With  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Cattermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.     $s. 

CATULLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the 
Vigil  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prcse 
Translation.     $s. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3J.  6d. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha.  Motteux's  Trans- 
lation revised.  2  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

— -  Galatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W.  J, 
Gyll.     3*.  6d. 


CERVANTES'  Exemplary 
Novels.  Translated  by  Walter 
K,  Kelly.     3s.  6d. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  4 
vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862. 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.     5^. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  $s.  ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
Js.  6d. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  Religion 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.     3.V.  6d. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations.     5s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     $s. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Piof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.     5-r.  each. 

Letters.  Translated  by  Evelyn 

S.  Shu.kburgh.    4  vols     $s.  each. 
[Vol.  I.  in  the  press. 

On    Oratory   and    Orators. 


With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5*. 

—  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barham.     $s. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and 


CICERO'S  Offices  ;  or,  Moral 
Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Essay 
on  Old  Age;  Lrelius,  an  Essay 
on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dream  ; 
Paradoxes  ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on 
Magistrates.  Translated  by  C.  R. 
Edmonds.     35-.  6d. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.-& 
Justin. 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  Introduction 
to  Heraldry.  18th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planche,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5.J.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 
i$s. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield", 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.     $s.  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     3.5-.  6d. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  and  the 

Confessions  ok  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     35.  6d. 

Lectures    and     Notes    on 

Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poets.    Edited  by  T.  Ashe    y.  6d. 


—  Biographia  Literaria ;  to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
3s.  6d. 


Tus  ulan    Questions.      By   Prof. 
C  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 


Table-Talk   and    Omniana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     Jr.  6d. 

Miscellanies,  Esthetic  and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     3 j.  6d. 

COMTE'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Marlineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.     5s.  each. 
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COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosophic  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.     5.?. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.     5-r.  each. 

COWPER'S  Complete  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Southey.  Illus- 
trated with  45  Engravings.  8  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

I.  to  IV. — Memoir  and  Corres- 
pondence. 

V.  and  VI. — Poetical  Works. 

VII.  and  VIII.  —Translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

*#*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  4to. 
10s.  6d. 

History    of   the    House    of 

Austria  (12 18-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     4  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

CRAIK'S(G.L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.    $s. 

CRUIKSHANKS Three  Courses 
and  a  Dessert ;  comprising  three 
Sets    gf    Tales,    West    Country, 


Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a  Melange. 
With  50  humorous  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.     5.5-. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.    51. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.     3-r.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 

The  Inferno.  A  Literal  Prose 

Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the 
Original  printed  on  the  same  page. 
By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D.     5<r. 

The  Purgatorio.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     $s. 

DE  COMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs  of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7  vols. 
3^.  6d.  e.ich. 

I. — Captain     Singleton,    and 
Colonel  Jack. 


Defoe's  Novels  &c,  continued. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III. — Moll    Flanders,    and    the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV.  —  Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 
Christian  Davies. 
V. — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan    Campbell,    New 
Voyage     round     the 
World,     and     Political 
Tracts. 
VII.— Robinson  Crusoe. 

DE  LOLME  on  the  Constitution 
of  England.  Edited  by  John 
Macgregor.     35.  6d. 

DEMMIN'S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
Js.  <ad. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3*.  6d.  ;  Vols. 
II. -V.,  $s.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     3*.  6d. 

DEVEYS  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     5 s. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations  ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Yerb- 
orum  (622  pages).     5*. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
&c.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 


Edited 
2  vols. 


DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5-v.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTITJS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C  D.  Yonge,  M.A. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria, 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner. 
5-r.  each. 

D ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6s. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     $s. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
E  jrope.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

DUN  LOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    $s.  each. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.).  Pompeii  :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  II.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
Js.  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome  :  its  History 

and  Monuments.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    5.1'. 

DYER  (T.  F.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Gaines 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
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British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.     $s. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALES- 
TINE. Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.  With  Map  of 
Jerusalem.     $s. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     3j.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L   Speed.     3*.  6d. 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S     Works.       3   vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

!• — Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 
II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III.  —Society and  Solitude — Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscel- 
laneous Tapers  (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May  Day, 
and  other  Poems. 

ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early 
English  Metrical  Romances. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction 
on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Romantic  Composition  in  France 
and  England.  Revised  Edition. 
By  J.  O.  Hallivvell,  F.R.S.     $s. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Magic.  Translated  by  William 
Howilt.     2  vols.     5J.  each. 

EPICTETUS.  The  Discourses  of. 
Wilh  the  Encheiriuion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.     5-f. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.    2  vols.    55.  each. 

EUTROPItTS.— See  Justin. 

EUSEBITJS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  55. 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  Engravings.  4 
vols.     51.  each. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
!  3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
$s.  each. 

;  FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations,   p.  6d. 

! History    of   Tom   Jones,    a 

Foundling.     With   Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 

I Amelia.      With  Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.     $s. 

1 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6s. 

FLORENCE  of  WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Con- 
tinuations :  comprising  Annals  of 
English  History,  from  the  De- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A.     $s. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Broad- 
mead  Chapel.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays.     Edited  by 

J.    E.   Ryland.      2  vols.      3.5-.  6d. 
each. 

Essays:  on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter; on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    3$.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
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Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     3^.  6d. 

FOSTER'S  Essays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  Notes 
OF  Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 
3x.  6d. 

Fosteriana.      Selected  and 


Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    3.?.  6d. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
mann Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.  [Preparing. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  of.  —  See  Six  O.  E. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     5*: 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  of.— See  Six 
O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.     2  vols.     10s. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     6s. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
liy  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoar'.-  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A-, 
F.S.A.    p. 


GOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.     3s.  6d.  each 

I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and 
Annals. 
III. —  Faust.      Two     Parts,    com- 
plete.    (Swan  wick.) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.  -  Conversations    with    Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII. — -Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII  — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 
XIV. — Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOETHE'S  Faust  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.     5*. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  A  new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5 
vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  Boscobel  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5-r. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M.A.    5.*. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Helio- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatius — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Charicka  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnisand  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 
Ss. 
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GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Dootrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     35.  6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     3s.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  ofthe  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel ;   or,  Ger- 


man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     y.  6d. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     y.  6d. 

GUIZOT'S  History  ofthe  Origin 
of  Representative  Government 
in  Europe.  Translated  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.     3-f  6d. 

History  of  the  English  Re- 
volution of  1640.  From  the 
Accession  of  Charles  I,  to  his 
Death.  Translated  by  William 
Hazlitt.     31.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 


the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
3..  6d. 

HARD  WICK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hard  wick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    y. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel,  y.  6d. 


HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.     4  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 
I. — Twice-told   Tales,    and   the 

Snow  Image. 
II.     Scarlet  Letter, and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
HI. — Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithed  ile  Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
y.  6d. 


—  Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,     y.  6d. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 


on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3.?. 6*/. 

Round  Tab.e      y.  6d. 

Sketches  aT  d  Essays.   y.6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age ;    or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

HEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5*. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complete. 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
CB.     3 s.  6d. 

Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3*.  6d. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     y.  6d. 
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HELP'S  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes, 
and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Pizarro.     3.$-.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     3^.  td. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A. B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     gj. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     6s. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.     5^. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.     55. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.     3*.  6d. 

Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map      $s. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of. 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     $s. 

HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5^. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of 
Experimental  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  With  400  Wood- 
cuts.    5.?, 


HOLBEIN'S  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cats.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     5^. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     5.. 

Odyssey.     Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Trose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5-r. 

See  also  Cowper  and  Tope. 


HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo:  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon: a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper, 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     3*.  6d, 

The    Campaign   c  f    Sedan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plan- 
of  Battle.     3.y.  6d. 

HORACE.      A   new   literal    Prose 

translation,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     3J-.  6d. 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani  —  Ruy  Bias — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     y.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  II.  L.  Williams. 
jr.  6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
y.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5-f. 

Personal    Narrative    of   his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  America  during  the  years  1799— 
1804.    Translated  by  T.  Ross.     3 

vols.     $s.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.    Translated 

by  E.  C.  Otte  and  II.  G.  P.ohn, 

5*- 
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HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collectors' 
Manual.  By  II.  N.  Humphreys. 
With  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  55. 
each. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     y.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3j.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     $s. 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SEPOY 
MUTINY.      A    Pictorial,    De- 
scriptive,   and.    Historical    Ac- 
count, from   the    Earliest  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab. 
With  upwards  of  100  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     55, 
ING-ULPH'S   Chronicles   of  the 
Abbey   of    Croyland,   with   the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.   Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     55. 
IRVING'S  (Washington)   Com- 
plete Works.    15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     3-r.  6d.  each. 
I.  — Salmagundi,      Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 
II.— The  Sketch- Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
III. — Bracebridge   Hall,    Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 
V.— Chronicle  of  the   Conquest 
of  Granada,    Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VI.  &  VII. — Life    and    Voyages   of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 


Irving's  Works  continued. 
XI. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies    and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 

Life    and    Letters.      By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.    2  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     5^. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis 

XIV.     2  vols.     3-r.  6d.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
35.  6d. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     55. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.     5-r.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.      5-f. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavivis),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 
With  Topographical  and  Geo- 
graphical Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 
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JOYCE'S  Scientific  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts       $s. 

JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J),  The 
Building  of  the  British  Isles : 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu 
tion.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
revised,  "js.  6d. 

Student's    Handbook     of 

Physical  Geology.  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions. 2nd  Edition,  much  en- 
larged, Js.  6d. 

The  Stude  it's  Handbook  of 

Historical  Geology.  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions.    6  . 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M  A.     $s. 

JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SUL- 
PICIAandLUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     5?. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols  y.6d. 
each. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     $s. 

Prolegomena    and   Meta- 


physical Foundatioa  s  of  Natural 
Science.  Translated  byE.  Belfort 
Bax.     5-r. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Tnomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  aud 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 
5*- 


KEIGHTLEY'S  Fairy  Myth- 
ology, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.      $s. 

LA  FONTAINES  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  v\'ith  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs      3^.  6d. 

LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists  Translated  by  II.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.     p.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration 

of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.     3 j.  6 7. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
35.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elisabeth.     3s.  6<7 

Memorials    and   Letters    of 


Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols. 
3^.  67.  each. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.     $s.  6d.  each. 

LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
3 s.  6d.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.     $s. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated   by    }.    F.    Rigaud,    R.A., 
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With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.     $s. 

LELAND'S  Itinerary.   Edited  by 

Laurence  Gomme.  F.S.A.  Vol.  I. 

[/«  the  Press. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and.  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.     With  Maps.     $s. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,   Dramatic   Notes, 

and  the  Representation  of 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     y.  6d. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.   $s. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.     $s.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
35-.  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:     By  Lord 

King.     3^.  6d. 

LOCKHART  (J.  G-.)— See  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio 
graphies  unabridged.  8  vols  $s. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S  Poetical 
Works.  With  24  full-page  Wood 
Engravings  and  a  Portrait.     5*. 

Prose  Works.  With  16  full- 
page  Wood  Engravings.     5^. 


LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     $s. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  55.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5*. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     5s. 

LUCRETIUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  WTatson,  M.A.     55. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and]  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt.     is.  6d. 

Autobiography.  —  See 

MlCHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.     3s.  6d. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.     $s. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology.      8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F  G.S.  With  a  coloured 
Geological  Map  of  England, 
Plates,  and  upwards  of  200 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.    Ts.  6d.  each. 
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MANZONI.  The  Betrothed : 
being  a  Translation  of  '  I  Pro  • 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    55. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  MA.,  F.S.A.     $s. 

MAEKYAT'S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Masterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts,     y.  6d. 

Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3.?.  6d. 

Pirate  and   Three  Cutters. 


With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.     3*.  6d. 

—  Privateersman.      8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.     3*.  6a 

—  Settlers  in  Canada. 


10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
y.  6d. 

—  Poor  Jack.      With  16  Illus- 


trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.     3J.  6d. 

—  Peter  Simple.      With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Midshipman  Easy.     With  8 


full-page  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     Js.  6d. 

MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.     y.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,   a.d.    1815-46.      4   vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

See  Comte1  s  Positive  Philosophy . 


MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     3  vols.    5*.  each. 


MATTHEW.  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     5j.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     $s. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.     3 s.  6d.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  and  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     $s. 

MICHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3s.  6d. 

MIGNET'S  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  18 14. 
3-r.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3s.  6d. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  Illustrated,  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  3s.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 


moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  3s.  6d. 
each. 


Contained  in  Bohrfs  Libraries. 
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ITFOED'S  (Miss)  Our  Village. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

iOLIERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new   Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3J-.  6d.  each. 

iONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.    2  vols.    $s.  each. 

ONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised-  by  W.  C 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3 j.  6d.  each. 

iONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  of 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3J-.  6d.  each. 

iOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

iORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.     $s. 

:UDIE;S  British  Birds ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.     2  vols. 

AVAL  AND  MILITARY  HE- 
ROES of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; 
or,  Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
Record  of  British  Valour  and  Con- 
quest by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every 
day  in  the  year,  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Battle  of  Inkermann.  By  Major 
Johns,  R.M.,  and  Lieut.  P.  II. 
Nicolas,  R.M.     24  Portraits.     6s. 


NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
by  J.  Torrey.    10  vols.    $s.6d.  each. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     3^.  6d. 

History  of  the  Planting  and 


Training  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  Apostles.  Translated  by 
J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

— ■  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Christian  Dogmas.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Jacobi.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

—  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 


in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     35.  6d. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Hoiton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Garlyle. 
Ss. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     5-r- 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2.v. 

NICOLINI'S  History    of    the 

Jesuits :    their  Origin,    Progress, 

Doctrines,  and  Designs.     With  S 
Portraits.     $s. 

NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.     Together  with  the  Auto- 
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biography  of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,D.D.  3vols. 
3-s\  6d.  each. 

NDGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
12  Portraits.     $s. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the 
Saracens  and  their  Conquests 
in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     $s.  6d. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
yana  and  the  Mahakharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With     Notes,    Appendices,    and 


Illustrations. 


$s.  bd. 


ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Evroult.     4  vols.     $s.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5-r.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  August e 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.     3s.  6d. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
ok  Okosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  5.1-. 

PAUSANIAS-  Description  ot 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R 
Shillelo,  M.A.     2  vols.     55.  each. 

PEARSON S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5.. 


PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond 
ence.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  origina 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysiai 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En 
gravings.     $s.  each. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Ancien 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essa 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glo; 
sary.  Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritcharc 
A.M.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

PERSIUS.—  See  Jdvenal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tr 
umphs,  and  other  Poem 
Translated  into  English  Verse  b 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  1 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbel 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  Ei 
gravings.     5*. 

PHILO  -  JUD^US,  Works  o 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yongi 
M.A.     4  vols.     5-r.  each. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  tt 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Ge< 
graphical  Distribution.  With  A 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  th 
Natural  History  of  Man  I 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  tl 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  5 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Pro: 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  Towhic 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  1 
Abraham  Moore.      $s. 

PLANCHE.  History  of  Britis 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Tin 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteen! 
Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch 
Somerset  Herald.  With  upwan 
of  400  Illustrations.     5-r. 

PLATO'S  Works.    Literally  tran 

lated,     with     Introduction     ar 

Notes.     6  vols.     5.C  each. 

I. — The    Apology    of    Sucrate 

Crito,   Phaedo,  Gorgias,  I*n 

tsgoraSj  Phsedius,  Theseteto 

Euthyphron,   Lysis.      Tran 

lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey 


Contained  in  Bohifs  Libraries. 
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'lato's  Works  continued. 

[I.— The  Republic,  Timceus,  and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

II. — Menu,  Euthydemus,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

V. — Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  The- 
ages,  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

V.— The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Burges. 

n.— The  Doubtful  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     $s. 

>LAUTUS'S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.     5*.  each. 

'LINY'S  Natural  History. 
Translated  by  the  late  John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols.     $s.  each. 

JLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     5s. 

PLOTINUS,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     5s. 

PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    3-f.  6d.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 


Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

V- 

—  Morals.  Ethical    Essays. 

Translated   by  the    Rev.    A.    R. 

Shilleto,  M,A.  $s. 


POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.     By  W.  J.  Linton.     3s  6d. 

POLITICAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge  ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     $s.  6d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus 
trations.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Homer's   Iliad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     5-f. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with   the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c. ,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.     5-r. 

Life,   including   many   of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     $s. 

POUSKKIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter— Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3*.  6d. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3.?.  6d. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
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Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     $s. 

P;RO  VERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
."Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  II.  G.  Bohn.     $s. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  $s. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  10s.  6d, 

PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  Copyright  edition  with 
the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     5.?. 

QUINTILIAN'S   Institutes   of 

Oratory,    or    Education     of    an 

Orator.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

J.S.  Watson,  M.A.     2  vols.     $s. 

each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     3?.  6d.  each. 

ANKE'S  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  16th  and  17  th 
centuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.     3  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 


RANKE'S  History  of  the  Lati: 
and  Teutonic  Nations,  1494 
1 5 14.  Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashwortl 
y.  6d. 


History  of   Servia   and.  tb 

Servian  Revolution.  With  a 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  i 
Bosnia.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Ker 

3s.  6d. 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).  S, 
Carafas. 

RECREATIONS  in  SHOOTINC 
By '  Craven.'  With  62  Engravim 
on  -Wood   after    Harvey,   and 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  afti 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.     5*. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Architectur 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Re 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  ii 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     $s. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literal 
Works.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Beech 
2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  I 
Political  Economy  and  Tax: 
tion.  Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonne 
M.A.     5j. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Educatioi 
together  with  the  Autiobiograpr 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pr 
fatory  Memoir,     p.  6d. 

Flower,  Fruit,   and   Thoi 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life.Deat 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stani 
laus  Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advoca 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnappc 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Ale 
Ewing.     3.T.  6d. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  A 
nals  of  English  History,  cor 
prising  the  History  of  Englai 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Euro] 
from  A.  d.  732  to  A.  i).  120 
Translated  by  II.  T.  Riley,  M.J 
2  vols,     55.  each, 


Contained  in  Bo/in's  Libraries. 
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tOGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.      2  vols.     $s.  each. 

IOME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings  2  vols. 
55.  each. 

See  Burn  and  Dyer. 

iOSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.     3w  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Loren20  de'  Medici, 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  10th 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3^.  6d. 

IUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS      PATERCULUS. 

Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A. 

5*- 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  y.  6d. 
each  : — 

I. — History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

War. 
1 1. -History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 


Schiller's  Works  continued. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV. — Robbers  (  with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The     Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays,  /Esthetical and  Philo- 
sophical. 
VII. — Wallenstein's     Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
Wallenstein,WilliamTell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
a.d.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     3s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 


Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German.  3^.61/. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.     3s.  6d- 

—  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
together  with  the  Lectures  entitled 
Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Purcell  and  R.  H. 
Whitetock.     3^.  6d. 

—  ^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 
Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.     3^.  6d. 
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SCHLEGEL  (A.  W  )  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     3*.  Gd. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     $s. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     $s. 

SCHOUWS  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     $s. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.    3s.  6d. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C  L. 
3*.  6,1 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
33-.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5.V. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Eke, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.     55. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 


SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S 
3..  6d. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  tb 
Literature  of  the  South  0 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thoma 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON 
ICLES:  viz.,  Asser's  Life  O! 
Alfred  and  theChronicleso 
Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  ani 
Richard  of  Cirencester 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.  C.  L.    5.? 

SYNONYMS  and  ANTONYMS 
or  Kindred  Words  and  thei 
Oppoiites,  Collected  and  Con 
trasted  by  Ven.  C.J.Smith,  M.A 
Revised  Edition.     $s. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  o 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfor 
Bax.     2  vols.     3 j.  6d.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 


with  his  Essay  on  the  First  For 
mat  ion  of  Languages  ;  to  which  i: 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  b] 
Dugald  Stewart.     3-f.  6d. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modern  History;  from  tht 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nation" 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Re- 
volution.    2  vols.     3i\  6d.  each. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Re- 
volution.    2  vols.     3.?.  6d.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.     2nd  Edition.     5*. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  ol 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    35.  6d. 

Adventures  of  Peregrine 


Pickle,  in  which  are  included  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 
With  Bibliography  and  Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations.  2vols.  $s.6f?. 
each. 


Contained  hi  Bolnis  Libraries. 
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MOLLETT'S  The  Expedition 
of  Humphry  Clinker.  With 
Bibliography  and  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

OCRATES  (surnamed  Scholas- 
ticus').  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (a.  d.  305-445 ).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     5^. 

OPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge.     $s. 

The  Oxford  Translation.    £*. 

iOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  writ- 
ing, Portraits,  Plans,  and  upwards 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     55. 

- —  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.     J*. 

Robert  Southey.     The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
With  an  Introduction.  Edited  by 
John  Dennis.     3.J.  6d. 

JOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His 
tory.  Comprising  a  History  of 
the  Church  from  A.D.  324-440. 
Translated  from  the  Greek.  To- 
gether with  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgius,  as 
epitomised  by  Photius.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
Walford,  M.A.     55-. 

3PINOZA  S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction, by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.     2  vols.     5-f.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     $s. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  De eds 
of  Women ;  or,  Examples  of 
Female  Courage,  Fortitude,  and 
Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.    5*. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Introduction  to  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     $s. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 


to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
Containing  the  most  important 
modern  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Annotated.     $s. 

Chess-player's    Companion. 


Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  55. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 


A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     $s. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study  of  the  Science  by  simple 
experiments.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  revised 
throughout.      $s. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
$s.   each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
55.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.     With  Portraits.      55. 

ST Q ART  and  REVETTS  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  Grecian  Architecture.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.     $s. 
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SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
Ed  a  rians.  The  translation  of 
Thomson,  revised  by  T.  Forester. 
5*- 

SULLY.     Memoirs  of  the  Duke   j 
of,     Prime     Minister    to     Henry    j 
the  Great.     Translated  from   the 
French.     With  4  Portraits.  4  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Righl 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
II  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

[  Vols.  I -IV.  ready. 
I. — Edited    by    Temple    Scott. 
With  a   Biographical   In- 
troduction  by   the    Right 
Hon.   W.    E.   H.   Lecky, 
M.  P.      Containing  :  —  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works. 
II.  -Thcjoumal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.A. 
With  2  Portraits  of  Stella, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  one  of 
the  Letters. 
II1.&  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the    Church.       Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 
The  order  and   contents  of 
the  remaining  volumes  will 
probably  be  as  follows  : — 
V. — Historical    and     Political 
Tracts  (English). 
VI  &VIL—  Historical  and  Political 

Tracts  (Irish). 
VIII.—  Gulliver's  Travels. 

IX. — Contributions    to    the    '  Ex- 
aminer,'  'Taller,'    'Spec- 
tator,' &c. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 
X [.—Literary  Essays  and   Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE  (Mrs. H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
With    Introductory    Remarks   by 


Rev.  J.    Sherman.     With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     $s.  Gd. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.     5'y.  each. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII;  or, the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the 
Son  of  Asmar.  Translated  from 
the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  12  Steel 
Engravings.     $s. 

TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     51. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  with 
Prayers  containing  the  Whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian  and  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  to  all  Occasions  and 
furnished  for  all  Necessities.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
D.D., Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
35.  6d. 

TEN  BRINK.— See  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PH^IDRUS. 
Literally  translated  by  II.  T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
MetricalVersion  of  Ph,edrus, 
5-f- 

THEOCRITUS.  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRTiEUS.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.      5^. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  ih~  Church  from  A.D. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated  from 
the  ( ireek.     5f. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its 
Consequences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 
Translated  by  William  llazlill. 
2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 


Contained  in  Bonn  s  Libraries. 
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HUOYDIDES.     The  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.    Literally  translated   | 
by  the   Rev.   II.   Dale.      2  vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

—  An  Analysis  and  Summary 
of.  With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 
Ss. 

'HUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines :  their  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Varieties.  With  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  Viticulture  and 
Vinification.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
chum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
Illustrated.     5.?. 

rRE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  systemati- 
cally investigated.  Revised  Edit, 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  With  150 
original  Illustrations.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds. With  numerous  Figures. 
Double  volume.     "]s.  6d. 

fASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

HRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  With  Portrait. 
3s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I  ,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'Ingenu,  and  other  Tales. 
y.  6d. 

WALTON  S  Complete  Angler, 
or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation, by  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  is  added 
an  account  of  Fishing  Stations, 


Tackle,  &c,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  203  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5^. 


Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     $s. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  «  An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      55. 

Victories  of.    See  Maxwell. 


WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.     2>s-  &d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  By 
H.  M.  Westropp.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.  With  very  numerous 
Illustrations.      5^. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists'  Calendar.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  With  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates.      5.?. 

WHEATLEY'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     i>s.  6d. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction.  Dictionary  of.  Includ- 
ing also  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellations often  referred  to  in 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler.  M  A.     Jr. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     3^.  6d. 


WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    5*. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     $s.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  daring  the  years  1787, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     3^.  bd. 


YOUNG  (Arthur).  Tour  In  Ii 
land,  with  General  Observatic 
on  the  state  of  the  country  duri 
the  years  1776-79.  Edited 
A.  W.  Hutton.  With  Comph 
Bibliography  by  J.  P.  And< 
son,  and  Map.  2  vols.  y.  t 
each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.    AC 

lection  of  Scandinavian  and  Nori 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Ti 
ditions,  from  the  Swedish,  Danii 
and  German.  Edited  by  B.Thor] 


5W   AND     FORTHCOMING     VOLUMES    OP 

BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


RTON'S  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE 
TO  AL-MADINAH  AND  MECCA.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Stanley  Lane  Poole,  and  all  the  original  Illustrations.  Copyright 
edition.     2  vols.     $s.  6d.  each.  [See p.  5. 

E  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.  P.     In  11  volumes,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— 'A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books,'  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Intioduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  M.P.     Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.— « The  Journal  to  Stella.'  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
With   a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  title  pages. 

E  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  BISHOP  OF 
CLOYNE.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.     3  vols.     $s.  each. 

E  LAY  OF  THE  NIBELUNGS.  Metrically  translated  from  the 
Old  German  text  by  Alice  Ilorton,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 
With  the  Essay  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle.     5^. 

*Y'S  LETTERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.,  author 
of  'Gray  and  his  Friends,'  &c,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  [Shortly. 

lERO'S  LETTERS.  Translated  by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  [In  the pt ess. 

SPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Trans- 
lated by  Hermann  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.      Vol.  I.  [In  the  press. 

E  GREAT  INDIAN  EPICS.  The  Stories  of  the  Ramayana  and 
the  Mahabharata.  By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal  of  Khalsa 
College,  Amritsar.  With  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Illustrations. 
New  Edition,  revised,  y.  b<l. 

-AND'S  ITINERARY.  Edited  by  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  In 
several  volumes.  [Preparing. 


ROYAL  NAVY   HANDBOOKS 

EDITED   BY 

COMMANDER  C.  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.   5-f.  each. 

Now  Ready. 

1.  NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION.      By   Admiral    Sir    R.    Vl 

Hamilton,  G.C.B.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

2.  THE  MECHANISM  OF  MEN-OF-WAR.     By  Fleet-Engi 

Reginald  C.  Oldknow,  R.N.     With  61  Illustrations. 

3.  TORPEDOES  AND  TORPEDO-VESSELS.      By  Lieute 

G.  E.  Armstrong,  late  R.N.     With  53  Illustrations. 

4.  NAVAL  GUNNERY,  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Fig! 

Equipment  of  a  Man-of-War.     By  Captain  H.  Garbett,  R.N. 
125  Illustrations. 

The  follozving  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

5.  THE    ENTRY    AND    TRAINING    OF    OFFICERS    A 

MEN  OF   THE   ROYAL    NAVY    AND   THE    ROYAL  MARI1 
By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Allen,  late  R.N. 

6.  NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  O 

MERGE.     By  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  R.N. 

7.  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

8.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

9.  DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 

10.  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

11.  NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

12.  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA. 

PRESS   OPINIONS. 

'  Commander  Robinson,  whose  able  work,  "  The  British  Fleet,"  was  reviewed  in 
columns  in  November,  1894,  has  now  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  series  of  handbooks, 
of  which  will  deal  with  one  particular  subject  connected  with  that  great  creation,  the  ! 
Navy.  Our  national  literature  has  certainly  lacked  much  in  this  respect.  Such  boc 
have  heretofore  been  produced  have  almost  invariably  been  of  a  character  too  scientifi 
echnical  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  general  public.  The  series  now  being  issued  is  intenc 
obviate  this  defect,  and  when  completed  v,  ill  form  a  description,  both  historical  and  actual, 
Royal  Navy,  which  will  not  only  be  of  use  to  the  professional  student,  but  also  be  of  in 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy.' — Broad  Arrou 

'  The  series  of  naval  handbooks  edited  by  Commander  Robinson  has  made  a  most  he 
beginning,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  growing  popular  demand  for  inform 
n  regard  to  the  Navy,  on  which  the  national  existence  depends.'—  Times. 

'Messrs.  Bell's  series  of  "Royal  Navy  Handbooks"  promises  to  be  a  very  suco 
enterprise.  They  are  practical  and  definitely  informative,  and,  though  meant  for  the  1 
persons  closely  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  they  are  not  so  discouragingly  technical 
be  useless  to  the  lay  seeker  after  knowledge.'— Bookman. 


New  Editions,  foap.  8vo.  2s.  6df each  net. 

THE     ALDINE     EDITION 

OF  THE 

British    po:et;s. 

'This  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  volumes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'An  excellent  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  Review. 


Akenside.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
Beattie.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 


a 


Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 


•Blake. 

*Burns. 
3  vols. 

Butler. 
2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.     Edited  by  the   Rev. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2  vols. 
Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 

with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2  vols. 
•Coleridge.    Edited  by  T.   Ashe, 

B.A.    2  vols. 

Collins.      Edited     by     W.     Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper.     Edited  by  John  Bruce. 

F.S.A.    3  vols. 
Dryden.     Edited  by   the  Rev.   R. 

Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Falconer.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford. 

Goldsmith.      Revised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobaon.     With  Portrait. 

•Gray.     Edited   by   J.  Bradshavv, 

LL.D. 
Herbert.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 

Grosart. 
•Herrick.        Edited     by     George 
Saintsbury.     2  vols. 

•Keats.     Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton. 

•  These  volumes  may  also  bo  had  bound 
and  back  by  Gleeson  White, 


Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 


Kirke    White.       Edited,    with 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

Milton.     Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw: 

2  vols. 
Parnell.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.      Edited  by  G.   R.  Dennis 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vols. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers. 

M.A. 
Scott.     Edited  by   John   Dennis. 

5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.     Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
Shelley.      Edited  by   H.   Buxton 

Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 
Surrey.     Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Swift.      Edited   by    the    Rev.    J. 

Mitford.     3  vols. 
Thomson.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

0.  Tovcy.    2  vols. 
Vaughan.      Sacred   Poems    and 

Pious    Ejaculations.      Edited    by    the 

Rev.  li.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by    Prol. 
Dowden.    7  vols. 

Wyatt.     Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young.     '2   vols.     Edited   by   the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

in  Irish  linen,  with  design  in  gold  on  sidt 
and  gilt  top,  3s.  ijd.  each  net. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

The  only  Series  issued  at  a  moderate  price,  by  Writers  who  are  in 
the  first  rank  in  their  respective  departments. 

'  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Oxfmd  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 

Cricket.    By  the   Hon.  and  Rev. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
Lawn    Tennis.      By    H.   W.    W. 

Wilberforce.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltard. 
Tennis  and  Eackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julian  Marshall,  Major  J.  Spens, 

and  Rev.  J.  A.  Arnan  Tait. 
Golf.    By  W.  T.  Linseill. 
Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  W.  B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing.  ByE.F. Knight, dbl. vol.  2s. 
Swimming.     By  Maktin  and  J. 

BACSTER   OOBBEIT. 

Camping  out.     By  A.  A.  Macdon- 

ell.     Double  v<  I.     2s. 
Canoeing.    By  [>r.  J.  D.  Hayward. 

Double  vol.     2s. 
Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

Wilson.     Double  vol.    2s. 
Athletics.     By  II.  H.  Griffin. 
Riding.     By   W.   A.   Kerr,    V.C. 

Double  vol.    2s 
Ladies' Riding.  ByW.A.KERR,V.O. 
Boxing.   By  B.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 
Cycling.   ByH.H.  Griffin, L.A.C., 
N.C.U.,  O.T.C.     With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wood. 
Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 


Wrestling.     By  Walter  Arm- 

strong  (' Cross-buttocker '). 
Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phil- 

lipps-Wolley. 

Gymnastics.      By   A.   F.   Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2s. 
Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.      Compiled   by 

F.  Graf. 
Indian  Clubs.     By  G.  T.  B. 

bett  and  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
Dumb-bells.     By  F.  Graf. 
Football  —  Rugby     Game. 

Harry  Vassall. 
Football — Association  Game. 

C.  W.  Alcock.    Revised  Edition. 
Hockey.      By    F.    S.    Creswell. 

(In  Paper  Cover,  6d.) 
Skating.      By     Douglas     Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on   Speed 

Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.    Dbl.  vol.  2s. 
Baseball.    By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders,  Fieldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits,   Curling,   Skittles,    &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Mott. 
Dancing.       By    Edward    Scott. 
Double  vol.    2s. 


Cob- 


By 
By 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

'  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of  books. 
SmrJl  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each.  Globe. 


Whist.     By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.E.  S. 
Solo  Whist.   By  Hubert  F.  Green. 

Billiards.  With  Chapters  on  Pool, 
Pyramids,  and  Snooker.  By  Major- 
Gen.  A.  W.  Drayson,  F.R.A.S.  With 
a  Preface  by  W.  J.  Peall. 

Chess.     By  Kobert  F.  Green. 

The  Two- Move  Chess  Problem. 
By  B.  G.  Laws. 

Chess  Openings    By  I.  Gunkberg. 

Draughts  and  Baokgammon 
By  *  Bkkhel*  v." 

Reversi  and  Go  Bang. 
By  '  Bebkilki  ' 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Bezique  and  Cribbage. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Ecarte  and  Euchre. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Skat.     By  Louis  Diehl. 

***  A  Skat  Scoring-book.     Is. 
Round  Games,   including   Poker, 

Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  &c.      By 

Baxter-  Wray. 
Parlour  and  Playground  Games. 

By  Mrs.  Laurence  Gomme. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

Jllustratefc  /ifconograpbs  in  Dands  5t3C. 

EDITED   BY 

GLEESON    WHITE    and    E.    F.    STRANGE. 

In  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  crown  &z>o.    is.  6d.  each. 

Now  Ready. 
CANTERBURY.     By  Hartley  Withers.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

36  Illustrations. 
SALISBURY.     By  Gleeson  White.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

50  Illustrations. 
CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.     24  Illustrations. 
ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.      38  Illustrations. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     34  Illustrations. 
EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     35  Frustrations. 
WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.     50  Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton.     42  Illustrations. 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.   B.  Quennell.     38  Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.     51  Illustrations. 
HEREFORD.     By  A.   Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.     34  Illustrations. 
LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B.A.     46  Illus' rations. 
WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     43  Illustrations. 
SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     37  Illustrations. 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A.     45  Illustrations. 
YORK.     By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A.     41  Illustrations. 

In  the  Press. 

BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A. 

CHICHESTER.      By   H.    C.   Cori.ftte, 

A.R.I. B.A. 
WESTMINSTER.     By  Chari.es  Hiatt. 
ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 
CARLISLE.     By  C.  K.  Ei.f.v. 
RIPON. 


DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bygate. 

ST.  DAVID'S.     By  PmLir  Robson, 
A.R.I. B.A. 

ELY.     By  T.  D.  Atkinson,  A.R.I. B.A. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange. 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock 
M.A. 

Uniform  with  aboz'e  Series.     Now  ready. 
ST.  MARTIN'S  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Routi.edge. 
BEVERLEY    MINSTER.      By  Charles  Hiatt. 


'The  volumes  are  handy  in  size,  moderate  in  price,  well  illustrated,  and  written  in  a 
scholarly  spirit,  The  history  of  cathedral  and  city  is  intelligently  set  forth  and  accompanied 
by  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  building  in  all  its  detail.  The  illustrations  are  copious  and  well 
selected^  and  the  series  bids  fair  tc  become  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  cathedral 
tourist  in  England.' — Times. 

1  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illustrated  and 
well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out-of-date  publications  of 
local  booksellers,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs. 
George  Bell  &  Sons.' — St.  /ames's  Gazette. 

1  For  the  purpose  at  which  they  aim  they  are  admirably  done,  and  there  are  few  visitants 
to  any  of  our  noble  shrines  who  will  not  enjoy  their  visit  the  better  for  being  furnished  with 
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